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?ARIS  IN  1763,  TO  THE  TREATY  OP 
0"  TttK      " -^MttlNS  IN  180B. 


LETTER  I. 


A  view  of  mSoPuuVMijr^tTrea/  Britain  cofuequeni  on  the  TemdnaUon  of  the  laie 
War.  Approaching  Disiensions  with  the  American  Colonies.  A.  D.  1764 
—1775. 

The  peace  of  1763  left  the  nations  of  Europe  under  the  pressure  of  an 
enormous  taxation,  one  of  the  many  and  never-failing  results  of  a  protracted 
war.  The  reduction  of  the  armies  at  the  same  time  dispersed  a  number  of 
men  whose  militair  habits  had  now  rendered,  them  but  little  calculated  for 
the  emplo3nnent8  of  honest  industry,  many  of  whom,  in  various  countries, 
swelled  the  catalog:ue  of  crimes ;  while  others  sought  their  livelihood  on  Uie 
Ural  and  the  Volga,  in  the  colonies  of  Russia;  but  America  became  the 
chief  receptacle  for  the  superfluous  population  of  Europe.  In  addition  to 
these  circumstSmces,  the  booty  procured  in  war,  the  treasures  of  the  East 
Indies  annually  imported,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  fortunes  from  the  planta- 
tions in  the  West  indies,  with  a  thousand  instances  of  successful  enterprise 
and  ffood  fortune  which  the  chance  of  war  had  thrown  in  their  way,  bad  multi- 

g lied  the  wants  of  life,  and  the  capricious  claims  of  luxury  in  Great  Britain 
ad  increased  in  an  incredible  degree. 

The  conquests  which  the  British  arms  had  achieved,  added  to  the  policy 
of  government,  ever  fond  of  increasing  its  patronage,  had  greatly  auffmentea 
the  number  of  lucrative  offices ;  and  as  the  desire  for  obtaining  such  places 
could  only  be  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  heretofore  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  landed  proprietors  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  metropolis,  committing  their  estates  to  the  care  of  their 
stewards ;  and  as  they  thereby  unavoidably  enlarged  their  expenses,  and  in- 
volved themselves  in  debt,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  raising  their 
rents.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  oppressed  people  were  soon  dri- 
ven to  despair,  wliile  their  superiors  were  deaf  to  their  complaints.  Upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  Irishmen  in  a  short  time  transported  themselves  to 
America,  and  many  thousands  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  islands 
of  the  Hebrides  also  sought  an  asylum  where  they  might  perpetuate  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors,  and  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  western 
worid.  This  multitude  of  recent  emigrants  to  America,  adopting  a  mode  of 
life  conformable  to  nature  and  the  principles  of  primitive  equality,  contributed 
inucli  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  in  vanous  other  respects  helped  by 
theii  influence  to  accelerate  that  disruption  with  the  mother-country,  which 
was  now  rapidly  approaching. 
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Great  Britain/'whic&  already  governed  with  one  arm  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  with  the  other  those  of  the  ancient  Gang^es,  at  this  time  fitted  out  several 
expeditions  in  quest  of  new  objects  of  dominion.  In  the  year  1764,  commo- 
dore Byron  was  sent  to  take  as  correct  a  survey  as  was  possible  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  He  traversed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Ivhich  he  discovered  two 
islands,  which  he  named  King  George's  islands,  after  which  a  third  presented 
itself,  which  was  denominated  from  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  a  fourth  from 
the.duke  of  York.  In  May,  1766,  the  expedition  appeared  in  the  Downs,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-two  months  from  the  time  it  had  first  sailed.  This 
paved  the  way  for  the  celebrated  voyages  of  captains  Wallis,  Carteret,  Cook, 
and  Mulgrave,  which  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  of  the  re- 
sult of  which  we  shall  give  a  more  detailed  account  in  its  proper  place. 

The  British  empire,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  freedom,  which  was 
great  in  arms,  and  still  more  celebrated  for  its  civil  institutions,  the  object 
of  universal  admiration,  and  the  envy  of  the  most  powerful  nations,  appeared 
to  many  to  be  almost  exempt  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  decav  of  na- 
tions. Yet  this  empire  was  in  a  few  years  from  this  period  reduced  so  low, 
that  it  continued  to  excite  admiration  only  by  its  constancy  imder  an  adverse 
state  of  afifairs,  occasioned  by  the  evil  genius  of  its  rulers.  The  power  of 
Great  Britain  dissolved  itself,  nations  sprang  from  her  own  bosom,  and,  nursed 
in  the  cradle  of  freedom,  disdained  for  that  very  reason  to  obey  her  oppres- 
sive demands. 

Although  the  British  people  were  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of 
peace ;  though  the  French  were  expeUed  from  the  continent  of  America,  and 
me  disorderly  court  of  Louis  XV.  could  not  be  an  object  of  serious  apprehen- 
sions, the  English  government  established  sr  permanent  military  force  in 
America,  under  the  order  of  a  commander-in-chief.  This  army  supported 
tiie  executive  power,  which  had  reduced  the  judges  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  itself  by  means  of  their  salaries,  and  on  that  account  appeared  to  the 
friends  of  freedom  to  possess  more  than  the  influence  to  which  it  was  enti- 
tled by  the  constitution.  If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  vanity  of  men,  and 
consider  how  few  individuals,  even  imder  free  governments,  know  how  to 
combine  the  dignity  of  ofllce  with  the  necessary  attention  to  popularity,  we 
may  readily  conceive  that  many  of  the  American  governors  became  disagree- 
able to  the  people,  and  were'  justly  or  unjustly  considered  as  arbitrary,  ' 
When  complamts  were  made  to  the  ministers  at  home,  they  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  them,  perhaps  because  they  were  fearful  of  betraying  any  degree  of 
apprehension,  but  either  disdained  to  re^y  to  Uiem  at  all,  or  did  it  with  se- 
verity. About  this  time,  party  leaders  began  to  arise  among  themselves,  who 
excited  in  the  minds  of  their  coimtrjnmen  the  deepest  resentment  of  the 
haughtiness  of  the  English  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  ministry  attempted  to  deprive  the  Ameri- 
cans of  their  commerce  with  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  by  the  profits 
of  which  the  British  colonists  were  chiefly  enabled  to  pav  for  the  manufac- 
ttures  of  the  mother-coimtry.(l)  They  now  adopted  the  resolution  of  accustom- 
ing themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  do  without  the  commodities  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  during  this  period  of  dissatisfaction,  the  stamp  tax  was  introduce 
among  them  by  the  parliament  of  England.    This  was  an  extremely  ob- 

(1)  Ib  Um  year  1764,  several  bills  were  paaeed  in  the  English  ParliaiDeDt,  indicative  of  a  diiposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry,  to  oppress  ttie  colonists.  One  of  these  acts  commenced  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Whereas,  it  Is  Just  and  necessary  that  a  rwemtie  he  raised  »  ^sienco,  for  defraying  tlie  expenses  of 
defending,  proCactiOE,  and  securing  the  same ;— We,  the  commons,  ice.  give  und  grant  unto  your  majesty 
the  sum  of,"  Itc  Here  followed  a  specification  of  duties  on  certain  articles  of  foreign  produce,  such  as 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  silks,  calicoes,  molaaes,  and  syrupa  Such  was  the  avowed  and  ostensible  objea  of 
this  obnoxkotts  act ;  the  anticipated  revenue,  however,  was  to  have  been  approptialed  to  a  very  dUKrent 
purpose;  namely,  the  erection  of  a  si4endid  palace  for  the  new  king.  George  III.  came  to  the  throne  a 
young  man.  surrounded  by  flattering  courtiers,  who  (xequenlly  declaimed  against  the  meanness  of  his  pa- 
lace, whkh  they  insisted  was  wholly  unworthy  of  such  a  country  as  England.  Tits  king  was  ImmI  of 
architecture,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  listened  to  suggestions  which  were  in  tscl  all  trae.  A  sila 
was  accordingly  selected,  in  Hyde  Park,^uear  the  Serpentine  river,  and  the  king  applied  to  his  mhilstsn 
CO  the  subject  **  His  majesty  was  infontied  that  the  wants  of  the  treasury  were  too  urgent  to  admit  of  a 
•uppiy  from  their  present  means,  but  that  a  rsassats  might  be  raised  in  Awmiea  to  supply  all  the  king*a 
wishes.  This  sunestion  was  followed  up,  and  the  king  was  in  this  way  first  led  to  coosider  and  Iha 
-— nt  10  the  tdMBM  of  tazing  Um  coloaies."— See  Tvdor'$  lAf%  ^  Oi^.^Am.  E». 
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liozioiM  measure  to  the  Americans,  who  contended  that  the  British  house  of 
commons  were  disposing  of  the  property  of  a  great  people  who  were  not  ra* 
presented  in  it,  and  over  whom  it  had  no  right :  they  maintamed  that  the 
colonies  were  founded  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists,  while  the  advantages 
arising  from  their  preservation  had  been  shared  bv  England  in  common 
with  themselves.  Thus  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  the  British  dominion  in 
America,  like  that  of  the  destraction  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  at  home,  was  the 
moment  when  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  right  of  government  became  the 
subject  of  investigation.  The  Americans  were  driven,  by  the  imprudence  of 
their  adversaries,  from  a  timid  opposition  to  particular  proceedings,  to  the 
declaration  of  their  independence. 

They  refused  to  submit  to  the  stamp  act,  alleging  that  the  territoiy* 
which  was  under  their  own  regulations,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  of  their 
own  troops,  and  sufficiently  productive  of  taxes  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
that  force,  belonged  of  right  to  them,  and  that  they  would  suffer  no  arbitrary 
taxes  to  be  imposed  on  it.  The  colony  of  Massachusett's  bay,  one  of  tlie 
most  considerable  of  the  whole  number,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism was  especially  prevalent,  encouraged  all  the  rest  by  its  example.  The 
Americans  assembled  a  general  congress,  and  the  ships  of  their  harbours  ex- 
hibited the  tokens  of  mourning  and  of  indignation.  Amid  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  leaders,  who  were  anxious  that  no  immoderate  or  overstramed 
measures  should  be  adopted,  carefully  restrained  the  people  from  all  excesses: 
and  their  writings  were  composed  in  the  language  of  the  weaker  against  the 
powerful,  but  at  the  same  time  in  that  of  united  and  resolute  men.  The  hour 
of  final  separation,  however,  was  not  yet  come ;  and  the  English  pariiament» 
after  much  violent  discussion  on  the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  at  length 
rescinded  the  stamp  act,  in  consequence  of  a  majority  of  votes  against  tht 
minister.  When  the  intelligence  reached  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Americam . 
fixed  upon  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  event  as  an  annual  fes» 
tival.  The  clothes  which  had  been  manufactured  in  the  colonies  were  distri- 
buted among  the  poor,  and  all  the  people  of  property  appeared  in  garments  of 
English  manufacture. 

Before  we  proceed  to  prosecute  the  narrative  of  the  unhappy  dispute  which 
had  now  commenced  between  the  mother-country  and  her  transatlantic  cdo^ 
nies,  it  may  be  allowable,  if  not  to  digress,  at  least  to  pause,  while  we  offer  a 
few  cursory  remarks  on  the  actual  condition  of  these  colonies,  showing  the 
prosperous  state,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  which  they  had  attuned 
at  the  period  we  are  now  describing. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  our  minds  on  thistsubject  is  the  rapid  increase  of 
her  population.  In  most  of  the  European  states  it  has  been  found  that,  for 
the  last  Ave  hundred  years  at  least,  the  population  has  doubled  itself  only  omce 
in  a  hundred  years : — ^in  North  Amenca  the  population  has  been  douUed  in 
twenty-five  years.  Eight  thousand  Englishmen  originally  emigrated  to  that 
country,  and  their  descendants  had  multiplied  to  half  a  million  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century.  In  1790,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  three  millions  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  in  1800,  to  fiv« 
millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  in  1810,  to  seven  millions  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  It  follows  Uiat  in  twenty-five  yean,  namely 
from  1790  to  1615,  the  population  had  more  than  doubled  itself  ;(1)  and  at  the 

? resent  period  (1837)  the  population  is  little,  if  any,  short  of  twelve  millions* 
'he  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  with  equal  rapidity.  The  exports 
of  New-England,  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  amounted  to 
j£70,000$  and  seventy  years  afterward  it  was  equal  to  j|^00,000  sterling. 
More  than  ^  thousand  ships  and  thirty  thousand  Englishmen  were  engagnl 
in  the  trade  with  America,  at  the  period  when  the  difierences  between  the  two 
countries  commenced ;  and  the  latter  country  rewarded  them  with  the  profit 
of  her  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  constitution  of  the  American  colonies  bore  the  original  impress  of 
iiberty.    The  British  monarch  appointed  the  governor  of  New-England,  and 

(1)  DwJcbl**  Tnvtta,  voL  iv.  pi  AOL 
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<he  whole  body  of  land  proprietors  elected  a  council  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers. Military  force  was  almost  mineeessary;  for  the  isthmus,  and  the 
islands  which  cover  the  entrances  of  the  harbours,  afforded  natural  defences. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  governor  and  his  deputy,  as  well  as  the  council,  were 
elected  by  the  people;  and  in  all  criminal  cases,  except  those  of  high-treason« 
murder,  and  piracy,  they  also  exercised  the  privilege  of  pardon.  In  the 
midst  of  beautiful  gardens,  under  a  mild  climate,  and  in  a  healthy  atmos- 

eiere,  arose  Philadelphia,  the  establishment  of  the  virtuous  Penn.  The  inha- 
tants  of  the  city  were  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  enriched  themselves  by  their  industry.  Their  manners,  in 
process  of  time,  began  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  prosperity ;  the  affection 
that  had  been  hitherto  testified  for  the  family  of  Penn  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost,  and  some  symptoms  of  confusion  becran  to  appear  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  administration  of  Maryland  belonged  to  the  descendants 
of  its  founder,  lord  Baltimore ;  and  was  conducted  by  its  governor,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  council  of  twelve,  and  of  the  deputies  of  the  districts.  Reli« 
gion  was  every  where  free  from  restraint ;  agriculture  was  held  in  honour ; 
and  peace  and  order  were  protected  against  the  attempts  of  parties,  and  of 
wild  and  lawless  men.  Every  colony  cultivated  in  security  that  species  of 
production  which  it  found  most  suitable  to  its^oil  and  climate.  New-Eng- 
land produced  wheat,  Tuiicish  corn,  rice,  and  barley.  This  colony  contained 
noble  tracts  of  pasturage ;  and  six  thousand  fishermen  gained  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  £323,000  sterlinff.  The  healthy  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
produced  Turkish  com  in  great  abundance.  Nov&  Scotia,  the  circumstances 
of  which  were  less  favourable,  because  its  government  was  military,  enriched 
itself  by  its  coal  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  New- York  was  situated  in  a 
beautiful  district,  and  rose  to  great  importance.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  ships,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  sloops  sailed  from  this  port ;  and 
the  banks  of  the  East  River  were  adorned  with  the  residences  of  superfluity 
and  pleasure.  New-Jersey  was  almost  a  garden.  Maryland  produced  thirty 
millions  of  pounds  of  tobacco ;  and  Virginia  could  deliver  fifty  millions.  The 
romantic  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  were  cultivated  by  industrious  Germans. 
Farther  towards  the  south,  the  sun  darted  his  scorching  rays  on  immeasu- 
nble  tracts  of  sand.  North  Carolina,  however,  rose  to  prosperity.  South 
Carolina,  the  cherished  object  of  solicitude  to  Coligny,  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke, 
no  longer  dreaded  the  Indians,  whose  people  were  now  entirely  subdued, — 
this  colony,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  silk  succeeded  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  was  second  to  none  in  value.  At  a  still  greater  distance, 
where  Savannah,  situated  between  sand  and  forest,  endures  a  degree  of 
heat  as  great  as  that  of  Africa,  Georgia  was  now  rising  to  importance. 
In  Florida,  only  the  first  beginning's  of  cultivation  were  visible  in  a  few  spots. 

Such  was  North  America  at  this  interesting  period :  under  the  protection 
of  Britain,  she  stood  in  fear  of  no  foreign  enemy ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
her  native  strength  was  already  too  great  to  permit  her  to  feel  much  appre- 
hension even  of  ner  mother-country.  The  territory  itoelf,  its  extent,  and  its 
climate,  formed  the  protection  of  the  Americans.  The  nation,  like  the  coun- 
try which  it  inhabited,  appeared  to  be  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth;  ardent, 
independent,  and  capable  of  astonishing  exertions  when  stimulated  to  them. 

In  first  imposing  and  afterward  rescinding  the  stamp  act,  the  English 
ministry  performed  neither  justice  nor  injustice  to  any  good  purpose.  They 
were  goaded  to  the  former  evidently  by  compulsion,  and  they  committed  the 
latter  without  energy.  Some  lawless  proceedings  had  taken  place  at  Boston, 
but  compensation  had  been  spontaneously  tendered  to  those  who  suffered 
by  them.  The  offer  was  rejected,  and  ministers  demanded  that  as  a  duty 
which  they  were  inclined  to  perform  voluntarily.  The  community  was  thus 
excited  to  suspicion  respecting  the  oflicial  reports  of  the  governor's  council, 
and  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of  choosing  other  individuals  into  ofllce. 
The  governor  reprimanded  them  for  this  exereise  of  their  elective  franchise ; 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  drew  up  a  representation  of  the  case,  and  sent  it  to 
the  king.    The  document  comd  not  have  the  signature  of  the  governor,  as 
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maal  on  such  occasions,  because  it  was  directed  a^nst  hts  own  proceed- 
ings ;  and  this  informality  furnished  a  very  plausible  pretext  to  the  court  for 
not  receiving  it,  while  the  governor  took  occasion  from  the  circumstance  to 
discontinue  the  bedding  of  those  assemblies.  About  this  time  a  reinforce- 
ment  of  troops  was  sent  to  America,  and  all  New-B%land  was  anxious  that 
the  commons  should  be  assembled. 

While  the  minds  of  the  colonists  were  in  this  state  of  fermentation,  the 
English  parliament  imposed  a  duty  on  tea,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
East  India  company  of  a  tax  of  35  per  cent.,  in  order  to  enable  the  company 
to  sell  that  article  as  cheap  as  the  Dutch.  This  occurrence  manifested  that 
the  English  government,  when  it  allowed  the  stamp  act  to  be  repealed,  did 
not  intend  to  abandon  its  riffht  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever,  were  extremely  enraged,  and  refused  to  pay  the  duty  on  its  importation 
into  their  harbours.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  popular  leaders  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  to  promote  their  own  de* 
signs ;  but  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  English  ministry  furnished  them 
with  all  they  wanted. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  some  young  men  of  Boston,  dis« 
guised  like  Mohawk  Indians,  threw  into  the  sea  three  cargoes  of  tea,  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  the  council,  the  garrison,  and  even  under  the  can- 
non of  fort  William  Henry,  without  the  slightest  resistance  being  offered  to 
them.  Such  proceedings  were  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  ministerial  party, 
who  viewed  them  as  affording  a  favourable  pretext  for  effecting  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  colonies  $  and  many,  even  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Kng- 
land,  considered  it  utterly  improbable  that  America  would  be  able  effectuaUy 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  mottier-countiy.  When  the  ministers  were  warned 
by  the  opposition,  that  the  colonies  would  make  common  cause  against  them, 
they  readied,  that  were  such  the  case,  the  colonies  would  only  have  to  ascribe 
their  misfortunes  to  their  own  imprudence!  but  despised  enemies  are  dangerous 

On  the  principle  of  afford! n|^  the  necessary  protection  and  indemnilcatioi 
to  commercial  rights,  the  British  parliament  now  suspended  the  privileges  Oa 
the  harbour  of  Boston ;  adjudged  the  inhabitants  to  make  compensation  for 
the  property  destroyed ;  revoked  the  original  charter  of  Massacnusett*s  bay ; 
and,  since  a  resolution  of  the  council  was  necessary  to  enable  the  governor 
to  employ  the  military  force,  an  election  of  that  body  was  taken  from  the 
community  and  vested  in  him.  He,  at  the  same  time,  received  orders  with 
regard  to  such  persons  as  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  colonial 
authorities  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  government  of  the  mother- 
country,  to  send  their  causes  to  England  for  adjudication.  And  in  order  to 
keep  the  Americans  more  effectually  in  check,  the  boundaries  of  the  newly- 
acquired  province  of  Canada  were  extended  behind  the  other  colonies ;  the 
council  of  that  province,  which  was  nominated  by  the  king,  and  of  which 
half  the  members  were  Catholics,  was  provided  with  more  extensive  powers; 
and  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  the  despotic  government  of  France  was  esta- 
blished as  the  law  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  not  excepting  those 
of  English  birth ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  milder  criminal  code  of  Eng- 
land was  introduced  even  ^th  regard  to  the  native  Canadians. 

A  general  congress  of  the  Americans  having  been  convened,  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  the  right  of  enacting  gene- 
ral laws,  and  the  king  that  of  refusing  to  confirm  the  provincial  statutes ;  but 
that  in  aU  matters  relating  to  property,  none  but  the  owners,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, had  any  power  to  legislate.  With  these  temperate  resolutions, 
they,  however,  united  measures  of  defence ;  and  it  was  a^ed  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  should  be  exchanged  for  that  of  the  articles  necessary  for 
food  and  clothing.  Obedience  to  the  governors  appointed  by  the  king  of 
England  was  disallowed,  and  these  gentlemen  saved  themselves  by  a  precipi- 
tate flight.  Representations  were  nevertheless"  continually  made  to  the 
mother-country ;  but  those  documents  were  invariably  rejected  by  tkf)  par- 
liameni,  because  they  were  signed  by  order  of  the  congre8S.(l) 
.  O)  la  what  oUwr  mimwr  could  iIk  cokwim  hare  pcUtkHwd  for  redwl  ImUvmIimIi 
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In  this  state  of  things,  New-York  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  honoor  of 
effecting  a  compromise  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies;  but 
the  documents  transmitted  to  the  British  parliament  with  a  view  to  this  de- 
sirable end  were  rejected,  because  they  emanated  from  a  body  not  recognised 
in  England.  The  paittunent  declared,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  L689,  only  the  laws  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  and  no 
other  body  in  the  British  empire,  had  the  right  of  making  any  regulation 
with  regard  to  taxes !  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  have  b^n  very 
possible  to  give  to  the  British  empire  a  constitution,  in  which  its  provinces 
should  be  admitted  to  their  reasonable  share  of  influence ;  in  which  case,  the 
freedom  and  power  of  the  state  would  have  been  established  on  new  fonnda^ 
tions,  and  Great  Britain  would  still  have  continued  at  the  head  of  the  empire, 
until  the  maturity  of  the  New  World  should  at  length  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  transport  the  seat  of  supreme  power  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  a  mea- 
liure  of  this  kmd  required  more  wisdom  and  foresight  than  swayed  thib  British 
councils  at  this  period.(l) 

During  all  these  occurrences,  lord  North,  who  at  that  time  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  empire,  seemed  to  have  as  little  apprehension  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  as  if  the  court  of  Versailles  had  been 
wholly  inaccessible  to  the  suggestions  of  jealousy  or  revenge ;  or  as  if  the 
cause  of  a  government  against  its  subjects  was  invariably  considered  as  the 
cause  of  all  governments.  Deaf  to  the  warning  voice  of  the  earl  of  Chatham 
and  his  associates  in  opposition,  and  reckless  of  consequences,  he  compelled 
the  Americans  to  withdraw  fVom  the  British  dominions,  by  prohibiting  all 
commerce  with  them;  by  excluding  them  from  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland; 
by  extending  a  correctional  law  to  all  the  states  which  had  sent  deputies  to 
congress ;  and,  finally,  by  declaring  their  ships  to  be  lawful  prizes  to  the  Eng- 
lish letters-of-marque.  The  resiut  of  these  unwise  and  odious  proceedings 
will  cOme  to  be  detaUed  in  a  subsequent  Letter.  Before  we  close  the  present, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  domestic  state  of  affairs,  and 
notice  a  few  of  the  principal  incidents  which  occurred  during  this  period. 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  the 
oari  of  Bute  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy,  and  his  conduct  was  vigilantly 
scrutinized.  This  nobleman  had  been  much  about  the  person  of  the  prince 
before  his  elevation,  and  the  attachment  of  his  royal  master  to  him  was  no 
secret.  On  the  resignation  of  lord  Holdemesse  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  his  influence  in  the  cabinet  was  for  some 
years  paramount.  But  satisfied  with  having  restored  peace  to  the  country, 
flnd  finding  his  popularity  much  on  the  decline,  he  retired  from  office,  resign- 
ing the  seals  on  the  8th  of  April,  1763.  His  partiality  for  the  Scotch  people 
was  a  conmion  topic  of  complaint ;  but  would  have  been  less  censurable  had 
he  promoted  or  rewarded  only  persons  of  worth  and  merit.  His  political 
principles  were  those  of  toryism,  with  which  he  was  thought  to  have  Inocu- 
lated the  mind  of  his  royal  master*  His  attachment  to  them,  however,  might 
liave  been  easily  pardoned,  had  he  only  opposed  the  licentiousness  of  the 
whirs,  without  inculcating  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  principles. 

The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  George  Grenville,  who 
had  scarcely  ffot  seated  in  the  cabinet,  when  he  found  himself  involved  in  a 
contest,  which  drew  the  marked  attention  of  the  whole  country.  John 
Wilkes,  member  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  perceiving  that  ministers 
were  not  much  in  favour  with  Uie  public,  and  that  the  king,  in  consequence 
of  his  partiality  for  the  tories,  was  less  popular  than  he  had  been,  com- 
menced a  career  of  vigorous  opposition  against  both,  in  the  hope  of  profiting 

have  been  too  numeroiM,  and  a  general  one,  signed  bj  every  complainant,  too  rolaminoua  and  unwieldy 
Tbe  rirJU  of  petitioning  Involves  a  choice  of  the  mode.—Au.  Bd. 

(1)  The  Idea  conveyed  In  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  peragrapb,  muatstrike  the  American  reader  ■■ 
romantic  and  Utopian.  Tbe  history  of  past  ages  furnishes  no  testimony  In  lis  favour ;  and  a  modrrato 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  readily  detect  its  fhllacy.  The  emigration  of  the  court  of  Portugal  to 
Brazil  is  not  analogous,  because  that  waa  ^jUrkt  for  personal  safety.  Tbe  relation  between  old  govem- 
menta  and  tbeir  prosperous  colonies,  like  that  between  parenu  and  enterprising  children^  must  ultimately 
Im  disBolved.  Tbe  period  must  arrive  when  the  latter  will  "  set  up  for  themselvei,**  aod  form  iodependcQl 
— .^^. lftheye«»-lbitiblylfttieyawwt."— Am.E». 
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by  the  embarrassment  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  diaconteiita  of  the  ooontry. 
His  first  onset  was  an  attack  of  the  speech  delivered  by  his  majesty  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  charging  it  with  containing  infamous  fallacies,  and  affirm  • 
ing,  that  the  whole  was  a  most  abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  effrontery* 
A  warrant,  directed  generally  against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of 
this  abusive  paper,  was  instantly  issued  and  delivered  to  the  messengers  of 
the  secretary  of  state's  office,  who,  having  ascertained  that  Wilkes  was  the 
writer  of  the  libel,  seized  his  papers,  and  carried  him  before  the  earl  of  Hali<- 
fax,  who  committed  him  to  the  tower ;  but,  on  application  to  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  he  so  successfully  pleaded  his  privileges  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, that  he  procured  his  release. 

The  case  of  Wilkes  now  became  every  where  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  meeting  of  parliament  was  anticipated  with  extraordinary  in- 
terest. It  involved  two  questions  highly  important  to  British  subjects :  the 
extent  of  parliamentary  privilege,  and  the  legalily  of  general  warrants.  The 
lords  and  commons,  after  several  animated  debates,  denied  that  privilege 
extended  to  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel ;  but  they  left  the  otherpomt  un<Jte- 
termined.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons  for  the  offensive  pub- 
lication ;  and,  as  he  was  then  residing  in  France^  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was 
issued  agninst  him.  The  cause  of  an  individual  thus  became  that  of  the 
public.  The  populace  almost  idolized  the  man,  regarding  him  in  the  light 
of  a  martyr  to  liberty ;  and  even  those  who  despised  his  character  were 
ready  to  support  him  for  what  they  called  the  general  interest.  His  name 
was  now  familiar  to  politicians  of  every  class.  His  personal  appearance  was 
far  from  prepossessing,  and  in  his  manners  he  was  not  only  dissipated  but 
licentious.  His  exertions,  however,  against  an  unpopolar  ministry  seemed 
to  atone  for  every  deficiency  and  every  vice ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  saluted  wherever  he  appeared.  In  short,  this  contest  so  occik 
l^ed  the  public  mind,  that  it  now  took  precedence  of  every  other  sub)ect» 
wOkes  brought  his  action  at  law  against  the  under*secretary  of  state  for 
seizing  his  papers ;  the  cause  was  tried  before  lord  chief  Justice  Pratt  and  a 
specisi  jury,  when  he  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  with  a  thousand  pounds 
damages.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  the  learned  judffe  explicitly  declared  his 
opinion  against  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  or  those  m  which  no  names 
are  specified.  We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  while  to  the  continent 
of  Europe.  , 
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AiTER  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  empress  of  Russia,  Peter  the  Third 
recalled  to  his  councils  general  Munnich,  L*Estocq,  Bestucheff,  and  Ernest 
von  Biren,  who  had  been  the  favourites  and  victimli  of  the  preceding  adminis- 
trations. Miinnich  had  been  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  exile,  during  which 
time  he  had  occupied  himself  with  instructing  young  men  in  geometry  and 
engineering,  and  in  projecting  a  number  of  plans  for  the  service  of  the 
empire.  This  hero,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  triumphantly  received  by 
the  officers  whom  thirty  years  before  he  had  led  to  conquest.  He  addressed 
the  emperor  on  the  qualities  of  the  Russian  army  in  these  words :  **  Where 
is  the  people  to  be  found  who,  like  the  Russians,  are  able  to  penetrate  through 
all  Europe  with  no  other  provision  than  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  no  better 
drink  than  their  blood  or  the  milk  of  mares  f  who  can  pass  the  widest  riv^Sp 
without  the  help  of  bridges,  as  compact  as  our  battalions,  as  light  as  our 
Cossacks  V*  The  veteran,  who  found  his  rulmg  passion  strengthen  with  his 
years,  was  reinstated  in  all  his  dignities. 
,   tt  was  the  iavouiite  object  with  Peter  the  Third  to  destroy  the  power  of 
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Denmaik,  and  thus  revenge  the  family  of  Holstein,  from  which  he  was  de* 
scended.  He  offended  the  nobles  of  Russia,  whose  power  he  was  desirous  of 
circumscribing;  the  clergy,  by  his  regulations  against  images  and  their  long 
beards ;  and  his  own  soldiers,  by  the  preference  which  he  gave  to  the  guards 
of  Holstein.  Having  thus  created  a  host  of  malecontents,  and  neglected  to 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  injuring  him,  he^  furnished  a  leader  to  h|B  ene- 
mies  in  the  person  of  his  own  consort.  With  Catharine  he  had  lived  on  veiy 
indifferent  terms;  and,  displeased  with  her  conduct,  probably  not  without 
sufficient  cause,  he  certainly  intended  to  divorce  her;  nor  was  it  certain 
whether  he  would  declare  her  son,  Paul  Petrovitsch,  as  his  successor. 
Hence,  individuals  of  totally  dissimilar  characters,  as  count  Panin,  Rasu- 
mofsky,  the  brothers  Orlofl^  the  procurator-general  Globoff,  prince  Baijatin- 
sky,  and  oUiers,  were  associated  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  They  gained 
over  the  senate  and  the  83mod,  and  towards  the  end  of  June,  1763,  Peter  the 
Third  was  deposed,  as  has  been  already  related.(l) 

The  empress  CaUiarine  now  confirmed  the  clergy  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
images,  beards,  and  revenues,  and  discharged  the  German  guard.  A  mani- 
festo was  published,  in  which  the  empress  proclaimed  the  danger  to  which 
the  holy  traditions  of  the  charch  had  oeen  exposed;  that  the  honour  of  the 
Russian  army  had  been  compromised  by  a  hasty  peace  with  Prussia ;  that 
Peter  the  Third  had  been  so  un^teful  as  not  to  weep  for  the  death  of  his 
very  dear  aunt,  the  empress  Elizabeth ;  so  ungodl^r  as  to  neglect  to  attend 
sermons;  and  so  absurd  as  to  clothe  the  troops  in  different  uniforms,  as 
though  they  had  more  than  one  master ;  and,  lastly,  this  singular  piece  of 
finesse  adverted  to  the  fate  which  Catharine  herself  had  narrowly  escaped 
when  '*  it  pleased  Providence  to  take  away  the  emperor  Peter  by  a  hemor- 
rhoidal colic." 

The  innocent  Ivan,  who  had  received  the  title  of  emperor  of  Russia  while 
yet  in  his  cradle,  was  now  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  had  been  retained 
a  captive  in  the  prison  of  Schliissenburg.  In  1764,  the  holy  sjmod  thought 
proper  to  recommend  this  unfortunate  youth  to  the  empress  as  a  husband; 
a  proposal  which  put  her  in  remembrance  that  Ivan's  rights  might  yet  possi- 
bly be  advocated.  Some  person,  whether  with  a  good  or  bad  intention  is  not 
certain,  at  this  period  incited  the  Cossack  Mirowitz  to  attempt  the  liberation 
of  this  unfortunate  youth.  The  empress  was  absent  from  the  residence,  when 
Mirowitz  gained  over  some  soldiers  to  his  views,  and  broke  into  the  prison  by 
night.  Ivan  was  asleep ;  and  when  the  two  officers  who  were  guarding  him 
perceived  the  object  of  the  attack,  they  recollected  the  orders  which  they  had 
received  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  event  of  any  such  attempt.  Awaked  by 
the  noise  of  firearms,  and  observing  the  menacing  looks  of  the  guards,  he 
sprung  up,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  himself.  He  seized  the  sword  of  one 
of  the  assassins  and  broke  it ;  he  implored  mercy — ^but  he  was  despatched  by 
four  wounds !  He  was  a  youth  of  fine  person,  but  necessarily  i^orant  and 
uninformed,  from  continued  solitary  confinement.  When  Mirowitz  saw  his 
blood,  he  wept  aloud,  and  immediately  surrendered  himself.  The  two  mur* 
derers  fled  into  Denmark  for  a  short  time ;  they  then  returned  to  Russia,  and 
received  promotion  for  their  villany.  Public  opinion  ascribed  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  affair  to  the  empress,  who,  though  she  rewarded  the  murderers, 
could  not  prevent  their  becoming  the  objects  of  general  abhorrence.  Murowitz 
was  tried  as  a  perturbator  of  the  public  peace.  He  faced  his  judges  with 
coolness,  from  a  confident  expectation  of  pardon ;  and  after  he  had  tocu  con- 
demned to  decapitation,  he  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  the  same  appearance 
of  unconcern.  He  was  then  miserably  disappointed,  for  no  reprieve  was  an- 
nounced. 

In  order  to  obliterate  the  impressions  which  these  foul  deeds  might  leave 
on  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  Catharine  now  undertook  with  ^reat  eagerness 
to  prosecute  the  works  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great ;  and  in  these  affaire 
ehe  employed  general  Munnich,  the  only  public  officer  now  sdive  who  had 
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served  under  Peter,  uid  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty.four.  One  of  his 
former  adjutants  said  of  him,  "  He  was  a  severe  master ;  but  I  felt  myself 
greater  as  his  adjutant,  than  in  my  present  independent  command.** 

Ths  CAiijjiirns  or  Polahd.    A.  D.  1764. 

The  demise  of  Augustus  the  Third,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  of  the  family 
of  Saxony,  occurred  a  short  time  after  the  accession  of  Catharine  to  the 
throne  of  the  czars.  At  this  period  the  empress  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  for  eight  years  with  the  king  of  Prussia ;  a  treaty  which  obliged 
each  party  to  assist  the  other,  in  any  war  in  which  either  of  them  might  be 
engaged,  with  at  least  ten  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  and 
not  to  make  peace  except  by  mutual  concurrence.  This  treaty  made  it  the 
interest  of  Austria  to  have  a  Saxon  prince  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  who 
might  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  Russia  and  Prussia.  Saxony  had  a  party 
in  that  country ;  but  that  of  Russia,  which  was  still  more  powerful,  and  espe- 
cially the  family  of  Gzartorisky,  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky,  woo  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  empress.  His  under- 
standing and  character  were  generally  received  in  so  favourable  a  light,  that 
even  his  adversaries  still  wished  that  at  least  he  might  remain  the  second 
person  in  the  state.  A  third  party  was  formed,  perhaps  under  the  secret 
guidance  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  by  Zamoisky,  which,  from  a  professed 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  coimtry,  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  all  foreign 
interference  with  its  concerns.  The  diet  was  tumultuous ;  and  this  afforded 
a  pretext  to  the  empress  Catharine,  as  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  Poland,  to 
send  some  troops  to  Warsaw.  The  party  of  Gzartorisky  had  the  best  con* 
certed  system ;  whatever  they  wished  to  accomplish  was  proposed  by  others. 
They  guided  all  the  decisions,  while  in  appearance  they  only  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  universal  will :  and  their  language  was  so  moderate  and 
obliging,  that  any  opposition  to  it  had  the  appearance  of  violence  and  rude- 
ness.   The  king  of  Prussia  left  these  affairs  to  the  empress  of  Russia. 

On  the  day  of  election,  general  Mocronofsky  interposed  his  vote  against 
any  transaction  that  should  take  place  under  such  circumstances,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  ill  treatment  he  met  with  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
Prince  Adam  Gzartorisky,  grand  cup-bearer  of  Lithuania,  became  marshal  of 
the  diet ;  upon  which  the  two  generalissimos  of  the  crown,  two  Potockys, 
prince  Radzyvil,  Poninsky,  and  four  thousand  of  their  adherents,  ouitted 
Warsaw,  followed  by  the  grand-treasurer  with  the  vaivode  of  yolh3mia. 
But  Branicky,  who  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  party,  was  deprived  of 
his  dignity,  as  a  man  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
the  duties  of  his  office,  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Soltyk,  bishop  of  Gracow, 
ivith  thirty  senators  and  sixty  deputies,  gave  their  free  votes;  and  some 
regiments  refused  to  obey  any  new  generalissimo.  But  Branicky,  who  was 
an  old  man,  surrounded  by  hordes  who  were  neither  unanimous  nor  could 
be  kept  in  order,  was  unable  to  maintain  his  cause ;  and  prince  Radzyvil, 
PotocKy  of  Kyow,  and  others,  dispersed  to  their  several  fortresses.  The 
diet  now  decided  that  the  new  monarch  must  be  a  Piast,  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try, possessed  of  estates  in  Poland,  young,  strong,  handsome,  and  friendly 
to  the  customs  of  his  country.    Stanislaus  was  elected. 

A.  D.  1766.— In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  new  king  Stanislaus,  and  the  Gzartorisky,  began  already  to  cool. 
The  latter  seemed  to  wish  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  under  his  name,  and 
complained  that  he  abandoned  himself  to  favourites.  The  French  politeness 
of  his  manners  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rouffh  simplicity  of  the 
prevailing  habits  of  the  Poles.  The  tolerant  principles  of  the  king  were  con- 
demned in  the  sermons  and  pastoral  letters  of  the  clergy,  because  he  had 
assented  to  the  demands  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  which,  supported  by  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark,  required  that  the  dissidents,  consisting  of  Gnristians 
of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches,  should  be  re-established  in  their 
oncient  and  natural  equality  of  rights.    These  powers  also  demanded  thai 
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the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Poland  should  be  more  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  that  Poland  should  form  an  alliance  with  Prussia.  Under  pretence 
of  imparting  a  mater  degree  of  order  and  consistency  to  the  constitution* 
they  proposed  that  only  a  majority  of  votes,. instead  of  unanimity,  should  be 
requisite  at  the  elections;  that  the  revenues  should  be  augmented  by  bestow- 
ing on  the  king  some  new  duties,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Starosties;  and  that  these  regulations,  with  respect  to  which  the  king  was 
obliged  to  coincide  with  both  the  powers,  should  be  executed  by  forty  depu- 
ties, elected  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

All  the  great  prelates,  with  the  exception  of  the  primate  and  two  bishops* 
thirty  senators,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  country  deputies,  protested 
against  these  arrangements:  and  the  king  at  length  renounced  the  new 
duties,  contenting  himself  with  an  indemnification  of  two  hundred  thousand 
florins,  which  he  also  promised  to  expend  exclusively  among  the  nobles,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  guard  of  honour.  This  project,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  attach  the  nobles  to  his  interest,  was  decried  as  tyrannical* 
and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  country.  As  the  ferment  continued  to 
increase,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  Russians  were  quartered  in  the  estates 
of  the  bishop  of  Cracow ;  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  in  those  of  the 
bishop  of  WQna;  while  four  thousand  were  encamped  around  Warsaw* 
Many  of  the  senators,  however,  were  not  yet  discouraged,  but  resolved*  as 
they  said,  rather  to  die  than  to  sacrifice  the  republic  to  him  who  had  been 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it.  ^  Speak  then,'*  said  the  bishop  of 
Moravia  to  the  archbishop  primate. — ^  Speak  wretch,  for  the  religion  by 
which  thou  art  fattened,  or  retire  into  thy  primitive  nothingness.**  Tlie  same 
prelate,  also,  thus  addressed  bishop  Paiaskofsky :  **  Thy  heart  is  capable  of 
all  manner  of  corruption— sell  thyself  therefore  to  the  highest  bidder  !**  The 
popular  indignation  compelled  the  king  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  introducing 
the  proposed  regulations.  The  dissidents  were,  indeed*  allowed  to  exercise 
their  rdigious  duties  in  places  where  they  already  possessed  churches:  but 
this  was  only  on  condition  that  those  buildings  should  not  be  enlarged ;  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  were  permitted  the  liberty  of  performing  bap- 
tisms, marriages*  and  burials,  on  condition  that  the  customary  fees  should  be 
previously  paid  to  their  Catholic  brethren. 

From  this  period  the  parties  entered  into  confederations :  in  the  first  place 
at  Sluck,  in  the  vaivodeship  of  Novgorod,  situated  in  Black  Russia*  under 
major-general  Glabofsky;  and  afterward  at  Thorn,  mider  lieutenant  GoltE. 
Twenty-four  confederations  were  formed  in  Lithuania,  the  professed  object 
of  which  was  resistance  to  the  influence  of  foreign  states;  but  they  were  pro** 
bably  as  much  directed  against  the  dissidents.  Prince  Radzyvil,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  these  Lithuanian  confederations,  procured,  in  1767,  the  assem- 
lAmtt  of  an  extraordinary  diet  at  Cracow. 

The  first  sittings  of  this  assembly  were  so  tumultuous,  that  it  was  impov- 
sible  to  collect  the  votes ;  upon  which  the  Russians  entered  the  town,  seized 
Soltyk,  the  zealous  bishop  of  Cracow,  the  bishop  of  Kyow,  the  vaivode  of 
Cracow,  count  Rzovusky,  and  several  of  the  senators,  all  of  whom  they  sent 
.  as  prisoners  into  Russia.  The  terror  which  this  measure  inspired  served 
only  to  increase  the  tumult;  and  the  diet  separated,  after  having  chosen  sixty 
deputies,  who  were  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Russian  wnbassador  on 
the  present  state  of  affiiirs. 

It  was  now  agreed  to  grant  the  kin?  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
florins,  and  prince  Radzyvil,  to  whom  the  republic  owed  three  millions,  six 
hundred  thousand,  as  a  first  instalment  in  payment  of  his  demand;  to  intrust 
all  business  which  had  hitherto  been  conducted  b^  the  pope's  nuncio  to  a 
synod,  to  which  his  holiness  should  be  pleased  to  give  the  permanent  auttio^ 
nty  of  a  legaiu»  d  IcUero;  and  faithfully  to  observe  the  alliance  with  Russia^ 
according  to  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1686*  and  deposited  in  tli» 
archives  of  the  country. 

Hie  partisans  of  this  compromise  were  threatened  by  the  nuncio  with  the 
great  ban;  and  the  pope  himself  wrote  to  the  kingi  that  he  ought  rather  to 
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abandon  his  crown  fhan  countenance  such  scandalous  proceedings.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  compact  was  confirmed  by  the  diet,  the 
public  taxes  were  fixed  at  twenty-three  millions,  and  a  treaty  of  guarantee 
was  renewed  with  Russia. 

The  dissidents  were  detested,  as  the  party  which  had  given  occasion  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  were  subjected  to 
all  possible  oppressions.  A  confederation  was  formed  against  them  at  Bar, 
under  marshal  Krazinsky;  one  at  Halriz,  under  Potocky;  and  another  at 
Lublin ;  which  latter  place  was,  on  that  account,  set  on  fire  by  the  Russian 
artillery.  Civil  war  now  arose  in  all  its  horrors :  the  Russians  increased 
their  force  to  a  degree  which  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifllerence  to  the 
Turks,  and  conquered  Bar,  seizing  all  th^  wealth  of  Podolia,  Yolhynia,  and 
the  Ukraine.  Krazinsky  and  Potocky  threw  themselves  into  the  Turkish 
fortress  of  Chotin.  The  terrors  of  this  war  of  religion-was  augmented  by 
the  incessant  incursions  of  the  Haidamaks,  who  entered  the  country  from  the 
Russian  viceroyalty  of  Elizabethgorod.  On  one  occasion,  thev  burnt  ten 
towns  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  villages ;  and  on  another,  three  of  the 
former  and  fifty  of  the  latter.  The  Jews  wer&  every  where  committed  to 
massacre  and  the  flames,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  until 
at  length  neither  man  nor  beast  was  to  ^  found  alive  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  borders*  The  Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  besieging  Cracow,  where 
the  confederates  for  a  long  time  held  out  against  famine  and  pestilence. 
Martin  Ludomitzsky,  in  the  utmost  extremity,  made  a  sally,  in  wluch  he  lost 
one-half  of  his  followers ;  but  he  made  good  his  retreat  with  the  rest  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Russians  extended  themselves  over  all  the 
vaivodeships,  in  order  that  the  confederates  might  be  prevented  from  form- 
ing a  union  in  any  part.  That  party,  however,  brought  reinforcements  out 
of  Turkey,  and  the  detestation  inspired  by  their  wanton  cruelties,  exceeded 
the  terror  of  their  first  revenge.  In  the  year  1769  the  king  proclaimed  them 
rebels ;  and  they  declared  his  authority  illegitimate.  Thirteen  contests  took 
place  in  the  course  of  one  month,  and  the  progress  of  the  war  was  only  ar- 
rested by  the  devastations  of  pestilence.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
.  men  died  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  in  Yolhynia,  the  Ukraine,  and 
Podolia.  Kaminiok  was  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  confederates  crowded  towards  Great  Poland. 

While  the  Russians  favoured  the  dissidents,  the  court  of  Vienna  appeared 
to  incline  to  the  cause  of  the  confederates.  It  refused,  however,  to  take 
part  in  these  disturbances ;  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  war 
occasioned  by  them,  that  court  declared,  that  it  would  adhere  to  its  neutral- 
ity, and  only  placed  troops  in  a  few  districts  immediately  boVdering  on  Hun- 
ffary.  But  when  the  confederation  of  Bar  earnestly  entreated  the  empress 
Mafia  Theresa  not  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  disasters  of  a  people  who 
had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  for 
the  religious  rights  of  their  forefathers,  she  declared  publicly,  that  she  was 
willing  to  protect  those  communities  only  which  were  not  foreign  to  her  as 
queen  of  Hungary,  from  the  evils  of  this  dreadful  period ;  and  gave  verbal 
assurance,  that  she  was  a£fected  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  confederates ; 
and  that  although  the  situation  of  political  af^irs  did  not  allow  her  to  assist 
them  with  an  armed  force,  they  might  nevertheless  depend  on  her  for  all  the 
favour  it  was  in  her  power  to  show  them. 

This  declaration  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a  movement  of  the 
Austrian  army,  which  Inspired  the  confederates  with  the  most  flattering 
hopes ;  but  on  the  other  side  a  body  of  Prussian  troops  approached  the  fron- 
tiers, as  if  to  form  a  cordon  against  the  pestilence  which  was  now  exercising 
its  ravages  in  Poland.  Frederick  collected  a  tribute  from  the  vaivodeship 
of  Great  Poland,  under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the  ex-* 
pense  which  he  had  been  oblii^d  to  incur  by  the  defective  condition  of  their 
police;  but  the  compassion  of  mankind  was  excited,  when  he  afterward  tors 
twelve  thousand  families  from  their  native  country,  in  order  to  transplant 
them  into  his  colonies  in  the  Mark  and  in  Pomerania.    He  proceeded  to 
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itrlke  coins  of  silver  and  gold,  under  the  title  of  the  Icing  and  republic  of 
Poland,  of  far  less  than  their  nominal  value ;  and  compelled  all  those  from 
^om  his  subjects  made  purchases  to  take  them  in  payment,  while  he  refused 
to  receive  any  other  than  the  good  old  coin  of  the  country,  for  the  stores 
which  he  accumulated.  He  oppressed  commerce  by  the  imposition  of  new 
duties,  and  eave  occasion  to  the  plundering  or  shutting  up  of  the  granaries 
of  Poland,  during  a  period  of  almost  universal  famine  in  Europe.  The  op- 
pression and  distress  of  Great  Poland  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  pea- 
sants, with  their  wives  and  children,  and  accompanied  even  by  capitulars 
from  Gnesna,  fled  in  troops  towards  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  and  the  frontiers 
of  Austria.  Many  perished  in  the  journey  by  the  hands  of  robbers,  or  of  the 
enemy,  or  fell  exhausted  by  their  sufferings.  The  aged  parents  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  fettered  and  ill-treated  in  their  native  country,  because  they  could 
not  prevent  the  emigration  of  their  children ;  and  those  who  had  dausfhters 
were  obliged  to  deliver  up  a  certain  number,  provided  with  portions,  for  the 
Prussian  colonies. 

These  proceedings  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  confederates,  and  mar- 
shal Zaremba  first  offered  bis  services  to  kmg  Stanislaus,  in  order  to  effect 
a  union  between  the  conflicting  parties,  for  the  preservation  of  their  com- 
mon country ;  but  the  king  in  all  pAbability  considered  this  proposal  to  be 
already  too  late.'  The  parly  of  the  emperor  Joseph  in  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  about  this  period  engaged  in  combating  the  religious  adherence  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  her  promises,  and  the  rights  of  others.  She  in  vain  represented 
the  consequences  of  infringing  the  public  morality ;  and  the  salt  works  of  Vie- 
litschka,  which  yielded  an  annual  produce  of  six  hundred  thousand  cwt.  were 
now  taken  possession  of  by  the  Austrians. 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1773,  thirteen  hundred  years  from 
the  period  when  a  system  of  co-existent  states  began,  after  the  destruction 
of  tne  western  empire,  to  be  formed  in  Europe,  the  flrst  important  blow  was 
given  to  the  maxims  and  compacts  on  which  their  existence  and  the  balance 
of  their  power  had  been  gradually  established.  The  ambassadors  of  Maria 
Theresa,  of  the  empress  and  autocrat  Catharine  the  Second,  and  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  courts,  informed  the  king  and 
the  republic  of  Poland,  that  the  three  powers,  in  order  to  prevent  farther 
bloodshed,  and  to  restore  peace  to  Poland,  had  agreed  among  themselves  to 
insist  upon  their  indisputable  claims  to  some  of  the  provinces  of  that  country ; 
and  therefore  demanded,  that  a  diet  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
new  boundaries,  in  concert  with  them. 

It  pleased  the  grreat  Governor  of  the  universe,  at  this  time,  to  allow  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  north  of  Europe  to  give  the  world  a  striking  exhibition 
of  their  courtly  morality.  The  iniquitous  scheme  of  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  Frederick.  Having  added 
Silesia  to  the  dominions  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  he  professed  to 
be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms,  in  wresting  the  pro- 
vince of  Moldavia  from  the  Turks.  Peace,  if  he  might  obtain  credit  for 
knowinff  his  own  mind,  was  the  chief  wish  oif  his  heart,  as  he  was  now  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  was  no  longer  inflamed  with  martial  glory !  but  be 
concluded,  that  the  disorders  of  Pmand  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
strengthening  his  dominions,  which  it  would  be  unwise  in  him  to  neglect. 
The  emperor  of  Austria  was  equally  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  therefore 
did  not  scruple  to  make  advances  to  a  prince  with  whom  his  mother  had  long 
been  at  variance.  He  visited  Frederick  at  Neiss  in  Silesia,  in  1769,(1)  and 
a  confidential  intercourse  of  sentiments  took  place  between  the  monarchs. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  unite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  was  hinted  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  that  if  the  czarina  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  reason,  a  threefold  partition  of  Poland  might  remove 
all  difficulties.  The  emperor  Joseph  had  no  qualms  of  conscience  on  the 
•ntject ;  he  was  neither  so  disinterested  nor  so  just  as  to  resist  or  condemn 

(1)  OUII«*iyiowortlieBcimorFi«lerfckU.cI»iwTL 
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tlie  propoaition,  Uiourii  prudential  reasons  were  in  farour  of  keeping  it  secret 
for  a  time.  In  the  flowing  year,  the  two  crowned  heads  had  another  meet- 
ing ;  and  prince  Kaunitz  had  also  long  conferences  with  the  king,  to  whose 
interests  he  promised  to  attend.  Prince  Henry,  soon  after,  visiting  Peters- 
burg on  pretence  of  amusement,  disclosed  the  project  to  Catharine,  by  whom 
it  was  not  disapproved.  As,  however,  she  still  insisted  on  extravagant  terms 
of  peace,  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son  ordered  military  preparations ;  and  an 
armed  party  entering  Poland,  seized  the  lordship  of  Zips.(l) 

This  invasion  accelerated  the  adjustment  of  the  treaty.  Frederick  drew 
the  outlines  of  a  plan ;  but  Catharine,«n  her  contre  prcntt,  demanded  a  much 
greater  portion  of  the  spoils  than  he  was  willing  to  allow,  and  exacted  new 
terms'of  alliance  more  favourable  to  herself  than  to  her  royal  confederate. 
These  requisitions  delayed  the  settlement,  and  the  various  parties  were  bu- 
sily employed  in  making  out  each  his  own  preferable  right  to  the  spoliation. 
Prussia  could  go  back  for  several  centuries,  and  demonstrate,  by  an  appeal 
to  treaties,  that  certain  provinces  of  the  Polish  territory  had  belonged  to  his 
ancestors,  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  in 
1657,  by  which  the  Poles  assigned  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  the  security  of  the  city  of  £lbing,lo  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was 
to  deliver  them  from  the  Swedish  arms ;  but  the  promise  then  made  had  never 
been  fulfilled! 

But  Frederick,  with  his  well-known  goodness  and  moderation,  only  desires, 
m  scUisfacHon  qfaXL  these  claims^  to  be  now  put  in  possession  of  Pomerellia, 
tiie  districts  on  the  Netze,  the  vaivodeship  of  Marienburg,  the  bishoprick 
of  Ermeland,  the  district  of  Michelau,  and  the  bishoprick  and  vaivodeship 
of  Culm.  As  he  leaves  Poland  in  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  he 
trusts  that  the  republic  will  grant  him,  as  a  friend  and  good  neighbour  (which 
it  is  consonant  with  his  system  always  to  remain \  a  suitable  compensation 
for  the  sacrifices  which  he  thus  offers  to  make.  He  nas  only  one  thing  more  to 
add,  which  is,  that  while  the  king  abandons  his  claim  to  Dantzic  as  a  pro- 
perty, his  majesty  does  not  mean  to  renounce  the  harbour  of  that  city,  nor 
the  customs  collected  in  it;  for  Dantzic  had  only  enjoyed  by  sufferance  the 
use  of  that  harbour,  which  was  a  monastic  estate  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Oliva,  and  had  been  made,  by  permission  of  that  establishment,  in  the  year 
1647,  because  the  Neufahrwassar  was  no  longer  capable  of  admitting  ships. 
Dantzic  had  promised  to  pay  the  abbot  an  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  dollars 
during  ninety-three  years ;  a  period  which  had  long  since  elapsed.  Besides, 
neither  the  city  nor  the  abbot  possesses  any  territorial  sovereignty:  the  whole 
coiintry  belongs  to  the  lord  of  Pomerellia,  and  the  king  is  the  successor  of 
Mistewyn,  duke  of  Ponunem-Dantzic.  The  king  of  Poland,  indeed,  who 
was  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the  country,  approved  the  contract ;  but  that 
circumstance  cannot  be  binding  on  a  king  or  Prussia ;  and  the  abbot,  as  an 
ecclesiastic  was  forbidden  by  the  canon  law  to  grant  any  lease  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  years.  Dantzic,  it  is  true,  has  erected  the  harbour  at  an 
immense  expense :  but  that  process,  after  all,  was  only  an  inundation  of  a 
portion  of  land,  and  could  not  possibly  prejudice  the  territorial  rights  of  the 
sovereign.  Besides  which,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  the  harbour  could 
not  belong  to  Dantzic,  because  the  coast  on  which  it  was  situated  is  the  pro- 
perty of  another  power.  The  king,  consistently  with  the  moderation  which 
characterizes  all  actions  of  the  monarch  of  Prussia,  will  not  forbid  the  city 
to  make  use  of  the  harbour ;  but  to  expect  him  to  forego  the  profit  arising 
from  its  use,  would  be  a  n^ost  impudent  demand.  Culm  and  Wermeland  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  very  small  indemnification  for  his  magnanimous 
renunciation  of  his  claims  to  Dantzic  itself,  to  Thorn,  and  to  a  compensation 
for  several  centuries  of  unjust  dispossession ! 

The  whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  together  with  the  district  of  the  Netze,  was 
^erefore  occupied ;  by  which  transaction,  the  state  of  Prussia  became  a  con- 
tinuous territory  from  Glatz  to  Memel,  and  acquired  the  fertile  districts  of 
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Culm,  Elbiog,  and  Marienbiirg.  The  king  became  master  of  (he  cathedral 
of  Wermeland,  and  possessed  an  annual  income  of  300/X)0  dollars,  and  of 
the  only  mouths  of  the  Vistula  which  yet  remained  navigable.  All  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  districts  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  within 
fourteen  days. 

Austria  had  equally  weighty  reasons  to  alle^  for  the  conduct  she  was  now 
compelled  to  adopt.  It  was  now  five  hundred  and  ninety  years  since  Casi- 
mir,  the  second  king  of  Poland,  transferred  the  two  royal  Polish  fiefs  of 
Zator  and  Auschwitz  to  his  cousin  Mscislaf,  duke  of  Teschen  in  Upper  Sile* 
sia ;  but  as  the  edicts  of  Poland  beca«De  afterward  so  tumultuous,  that  the 
princes  of  Silesia  could  not  attend  them  consistently  with  their  own  dignity, 
Oasimir  of  Teschen,  in  1289,  transferred  his  feudal  duties  to  Yenceslai^  king 
of  Bohemia ;  and  Poland  finally  consented  to  the  transaction.  **  It  is  true 
that  Casimir  the  Fourth,  by  the  fortune  of  arms,  had  three  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  reconquered,  on  behalf  of  Poland,  these  territories  which 
his  ancestors  had  formerly  forfeited  to  the  military  superiority  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  year  1463.  But  Zator  and  Auschwitz  were  conferred  on  him  only  for 
his  life.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  these  territories  have  always  renjained 
in  the  hands  of  his  successors,  and  there  is  no  record  that  they  have  ever 
been  required  to  give  them  up ;  Intt  this  rmui  be  ascribed  to  the  pectdiar  and 
well-^aiurwn  magnanitnity^  and  moderation,  and  goodness,  of  the  iUustriou$ 
arckdueal  JamSy.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  imder  the  present  constitution 
of  Poland,  there  is  so  little  ground  to  hope  that  the  republic  will  manifest 
such  a  sense  of  justice,  as  spontaneously  to  restore  Galicia,  Lodomeria, 
Zator,  and  Auschwitz.  The  empress-queen,  however,  will  employ  the 
power  conferred  upon  her  by  God,  with  the  mildness  which  is  hereditary 
m  her  family ;  and  instead  of  rigorously  demanding  the  whole  of  her  rights, 
will  content  herself  with  a  very  moderate  equivalent-— consisting  of  two- 
thirds  of  Upper  Poland,  Pokulia,  and  some  districts  of  Poaolia  and 
Volhynia;  which  contain  in  the  whole  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cities 
and  large  towns,  fifty  smaller  places,  six  thousand  three  hundred  villages, 
and  two  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants."  So  much 
for  the  conscience  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  pleas  on  which  her  claims  were 
founded. 

The  empress  of  Russia  took  possession  of  an  important  part  of  the  grand 
principality  of  Lithuania,  and  of  the  vaivodeship  of  Minsk,  Vitensk,  and 
Mscislaf,  with  so  little  embarrassment,  that  it  did  not  even  appear  necessary 
to  her  to  publish  the  grounds  of  her  proceedhig.  She  allowed  the  inhabitants 
three  months  to  remove  themselves. 

The  king  and  senate  of  Poland  lamented  this  unhappy  destiny  of  theur 
country,  attributed  the  origin  of  the  party  dissensions  to  the  influence  of 
foreigners,  displayed  the  evidences  of  their  rights,  alleged  the  compacts,  and 
referred  to  the  guarantee  under  which  they  had  been  concluded,  appealed 
from  the  violence  of  the  superior  power  and  unjust  arms  of  their  enemies, 
and  protested  belbre  the  almighty  Governor  of  the  universe  against  this 
crying  oppression. 

The  kmg  of  Prussia  continued  to  raise  the  tolls  collected  in  the  harbour  of 
Dantzic  to  an  intolerable  height,  and  the  city  was  urged,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  surrender  itself  voluntarily  to  his  sway.  He  summoned  a  diet  at 
Lissa,  to  counteract  that  of  Warsaw,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  such 
nobles  as  refused  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance.  The  empress  of  Russia 
also  took  possession  of  the  wealth  of  prince  Charles  Radzy  vil,  and  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Adam  Czartorisky.  When  an  offer  of  restoration  was  made  to 
Radzyvii,  he  replied,  "  I  am  a  free-bom  man ;  my  ancestors  were  free ;  and 
though  in  adversity,  I  will  also  die  free."  The  countess  Vielpolska  died  by 
her  own  hands ;  and  all  those  who  were  worthy  of  their  ancestors  quitted 
their  coimtry,  now  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke.  But  the  complaints  of  the 
oppressed  were  not  necessary  to  the  judgment  passed  by  all  Kurope  on  this 
transaction,  and  it  will  be  confirmed  by  the  latest  posterity. 

The  suljects  of  the  republic  were  reduced  from  seven  or  eight  to  four  mil* 
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lioDs,  and  its  revenues  were  proportionably  diminished.  Instead  of  one  hun- 
dred senators,  only  thirty-eight  were  assembled  at  the  diet.  The  archbishoo 
primate,  the  grand  chancellor  of  Lithuania,  the  grand  marshal,  and  their 
njends,  absented  themselves  from  the  servile  assembly  and  repaired  to  Cra^ 
cow.  The  diet,  although  surrounded  by  an  armed  force,  began  with  a  protest 
by  all  the  deputies  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia.  The  consequence  was,  tnat  the 
foreign  soldiers  were  quartered  by  hundreds  upon  all  those  nobles  who  were 
attacTied  to  the  cause  of  independence.  Eight  days  were  allowed  to  the 
diet  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  it  was  declared,  that 
in  case  of  refusal,  thirty  thousand  men  should  enter  the  city  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  and  their  obstinacy  should  be  subdued  by  ali  possible  means. 
On  the  seventh  day,  a  great  number  of  the  deputies  left  the  city,  and  the 
remainder  subscribed  the  terms  by  which  Poland  was  compelled,  not  only  to 
renounce  all  claim  to,  and  all  connexion  with,  the  district  of  which  she  had 
been  deprived,  but  to  engage  to  protect  the  three  confederated  powers  in  the 
possession  of  the  countries  they  had  seized. 

The  latter  now  established  a  permanent  council,  which  was  dependent  on 
themselves,  and  could  easily  be  mfluenced  according  to  their  pleasure.  The 
king  of  Prussia  declared,  that  if  the  republic  did  not  place  this  council  in 
actual  existence  on  a  certain  day,  he  would  consider  its  refusal  or  delay  as  a 
declaration  of  war;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  possession  of  a 
district  on  the  Netze,  not  usually  bounded  by  the  river,  but  which  was  occa« 
sionaliy  covered  with  its  waters  during  extraordinary  floods.  The  Austrian 
commissioners  of  boundaries  drew  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  one  river  to 
another,  and  demanded  all  the  districts  comprised  within  the  windings  of  the 
streams,  as  the  shores  of  these  rivers.  Instances  frequently  occurred  in 
which  a  district  was  usurped,  without  assigning  any  reason  whatever.  And 
a  similar  proceeding  often  took  place  out  of  pure  philanthropy,  in  which  the 
object  of  the  appropriation  was  to  relieve  the  country  people  from  illegitimate 
authority.  The  permanent  council  was  established:  it  consisted  of  forty 
senators  and  noblemen,  nominated  by  the  diet,  who  continue  in  office  until  tfaie 
succeeding  session  of  that  assembly,  and  transact  all  military  and  foreign 
affairs,  with  the  business  of  the  high  police.  It  can  expound  the  laws,  but 
cannot  make  them. 

Prussia  was  in  some  instances  obliged  to  abandon  a  part  of  the  districts 
which  it  had  seized ;  but  before  these  temporary  possessions  were  relin- 
quished,  the  flocks  were  driven  away,  the  forests  cut  down,  the  magasines 
emptied,  even  the  most  necessary  implements  taken  away,  and  the  taxee 
raised  by  anticipation.  (1) 


LETTER  III. 

Rmiiure  between  Ruata  and  Turkey,^ English  Fleet  under  Admiral  Elphnntkmt 
astUte  the  Russiam,  and  defeais  the  Turh^^DreadJul  Ravagee  of  the  PlagMe 
at  Moscow  and  the  Country  adjacent.    A.  D.  1768—1774. 

The  protection  which  the  confederates  received  in  Turkey,  and  nmtoal 
complaints  concerning  the  incursions  of  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartars  and 
Cossacks,  had  some  years  before  furnished  a  pretence  for  war  between  the 
Porte  and  the  Russians.  It  was  in  reality  impossible  tl^at  the  Turks  could 
contemplate  with  indiflierence  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  Poland  • 
and  the  French  court,  in  the  miserable  condition  in  which  it  was  at  Uiat 
time  placed,  possessed  no  other  means  of  Assisting  the  Poles  than  by  ^v'mm 
occasion  to  soqie  diversion  whicb  might  otherwise  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Kussiana. 

0)  Wnixairt  Memoirs  of  U»e  coans  of  Berlin,  Dreid«n,  Warmw,  aad  VIertwu— Tooke**  LUbof  Catte 
rioe  the  Second.— ClUtaa's  Life  of  Frederic  tli«  Great.— Coze's  Travala  in  Poland  BuMla,  Bwadtn,  aai 
Dvnmark.— PaMhnmons  Worka  of  tin  Kinc  of  Fruaala,  kgr  Boleioft. 
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The  padisha  Mustafa,  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  Russians  into  Poland^ 
announced  that  his  attention  was  aroused  by  that  movement :  and  the  empress 
on  her  side  declared,  that  the  republic  had  requested  assistance  from  her,  in 
order  to  quell  some  internal  commotions,  which  her  native  ma^animity,  and 
her  neighbourly  friendship  towards  that  unhappy  country,  did  not  permit  her 
to  refuse ;  that  these  troops  were  neither  numerous  nor  well  provided,  and 
were  not  even  commanded  by  a  general,  as  they  received  all  their  orders  from 
prince  Repnin,  who  was  the  ambassador  of  Russia  at  Warsaw. 

A  body  of  Russians,  who  were  pursuing  some  of  the  confederates,  after- 
ward burned  the  Turkish  town  of  Balta,  and  put  all  its  inhabitants  to  death 
witiiout  distinction.  This  deed  was  representea  by  the  Russians  as  merely 
an  irregular  proceeding  of  the  Haidamaxs,  but  was  considered  by  the  Turks 
as  an  act  of  direct  hostility.  Obreskoflf,  the  Russian  resident  in  Constanti- 
nople, was  required  by  the  divan  to  give  an  explicit  assurance,  that  the  Rus- 
sians should  immediately  abandon  all  the  cities  and  territories  of  Poland: 
and  as  he  had  no  commission  to  make  any  such  promise,  he  was  arrested,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Seven  Towers.  The  mufti  gave  his  fefta :  war  was  declared, 
Mahommed  Emin  Pascha  Kaimakan  nominated  grand  vizier,  and  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Porte  summoned  to  arms.  While  all  the 
officers  who  were  to  compose  the  suite  of  the  grand  vizier  were  preparing  at 
Constantinople  for  their  departure,  the  multifarious  hordes  of  militia  assem- 
bled themselves  out  of  Asia,  and  covered  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  with 
numerous  transports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  different  nations  composing 
the  extensive  empire  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  most  of  whom  were 
barbarous,  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  sent  a  three-hundredth  part  of  their 
whole  population  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  Dneister,  under  the  command 
of  general  Rumjanzoff ;  and  a  body  of  troops  selected  from  among  the  corps 
dispersed  over  Poland  was  assembled  on  the  side  of  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia 
under  Soltikoff.  The  capitation  tax  of  the  Russian  empire  was  raised,  a  war 
contribution  of  twenty  per  cent,  levied  on  all  salaries,  and  an  impost  of  five 
roubles  laid  onfall  coach-horses. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  without  including  the  Tartars, 
marched  from  Constantinople  towards  the  Danube :  and  twenty  ships  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  padisha  from  Mahommed  el  Husin,  sherif  of  Morocco, 
and  fifteen  from  the  republics  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The  frontiers 
were  defended  by  prince  Galitz3m  and  Rumjanzoff:  the  army  of  the  former 
consisted  of  thiity-one  regiments  of  infantry  of  two  thousand  each,  forty 
legiments  of  cavsdry,  each  eight  hundred  strong,  and  a  park  of  one  hundred 
cannon :  the  force  under  the  command  of  the  latter  amounted  to  forty-one 
thousand  men.  The  numbers  engaged  in  these  modem  contests  are,  however, 
subject  to  as  great  suspicion  of  exaggeration  as  those  which  are  said  to  have 
composed  the  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

The  first  hostile  procedure  was  the  devastation  of  the  frontiers,  which  occa- 
sioned want  of  provision;  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  a  pro- 
digious desertion  from  the  Turkish  army.  It  is  said  that  the  Tartars  burned 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  towns  and  villages  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and 
carried  more  than  fourteen  thousand  famihes  into  slavery. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1769,  the  standard  of  the  prophet  was  carried 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople :  but  the  promsa  of  the  vizier  was  so 
difficult  and  tedious,  that  at  the  ena  of  April  he  had  advanced  no  farther  than 
Adrianople.  The  first  operations  of  the  war,  which  took  place  at  Chotin, 
were  so  unfavourable  to  the.Russians,  that  prince  txalytzin  was  compelled  to 
recross  the  Danube.  The  vizier  was  incessantly  employed  in  exercising  in 
the  plains  of  Isakschla  his  undisciplined  troops,  whom  he  wished  to  convert 
into  soldiers  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  Chotin  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Russians,  but  was  reinforced  by  the  vizier,  and  defended 
itself  with  such  spirit  that  GalitZ3rn  was  again  obliged  to  give  way. 

The  calumnies  of  Molodowni  Ali  Pacha  effected  the  recall  of  the  vizier^ 
and  his  successor  crossed  the  Dniester :  just  at  this  period  torrents  of  rain 
fen  in  the  mountains,  the  riven  rose  to  a  great  height,  the  bridge  of  boat* 
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wa8  destroyed,  and  the  Turkish  anny  found  itself  divided  by  an  impafsable 
stream.  That  part  which  had  already  passed  over  withstood  the  attack  of 
the  Russians  with  the  greatest  courage :  their  brethren  who  were  spectators 
of  the  affair,  looked  on  with  silent  admiration ;  and  the  vizier  was  utterly  at  a 
'  loss  what  steps  to  take.  When  this  part  of  the  troops  had  almost  entirely 
fallen,  the  whole  army  on  the  opposite  bank  raised  a  loud  cry  of  execration; 
they  forgot  Chotin,  and  retreated  hastily  to  the  Danube:  in  fourteen  days, 
forty  thousand  men  deserted  the  standard  of  the  vizier,  ^^  with  whom  God  and 
his  prophet  were  not."  The  Russian  armies  now  effected  a  junction,  and 
took  possession  of  Chotin,  where  they  found  a  plentiful  provision  of  artillery: 
the  occupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  the  fruits  of  this  victory ; 
and  Elmpt  and  Prosorofsky  entered  Yaasy,  Bukoraschty,  and  Gallatacbt  with- 
out resistance. 

While  the  late  vizier  was  sent  into  banishment,  Rumjanzoff  hastened  to 
attack  Halil  his  successor;  and  count  Panin  supported  the  field-marshal,  and 
covered  the  frontiers.  A.  D.  1770.  It  was  determined  to  separatethe  Turkish 
army,  and  to  intercept  their  supplies :  the  war  was  therefore  carried  on  both 
by  land  and  water :  and  as  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  the  command  of  the 
Euxinc  Pontus,  so  long  as  the  Bosphorus  remained  open  to  the  Turks,  a  Ruso 
sian  fleet  sailed  round  Europe,  and  appeared  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  vizier  took  advantage  of  his  superior  numbers  to  disturb  his  enemy 
on  all  sides ;  he  drove  them  out  of  a  part  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
opened  a  communication  with  the  fruitful  plains  of  Bialogorod.  But  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  enemy  in  the  south  compelled  him  to  dismiss  the  Macedo* 
nians,  who  were  his  best  troops.  Rumjanzoff  and  the  vizier  came  in  contact 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Pruth  with  the  Danube,  and  remained  during  a 
whole  month  contemplating  the  situation  of  each  other.  HalU  was  strong 
and  well  posted:  but  the  excessive  eagerness  of  a  part  of  his  army  save 
occasion  to  a  contest  in  which  they  were  defeated :  both  the  vizier  and  his 
army  were  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  veterans  who  had 
stood  in  the  field  against  Frederick.  Prosorofsky  now  effected  a  junction  of 
the  districts  situated  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  and  thus  facili- 
tated the  siege  of  Bender,  which  was  undertaken  by  count  Panin.  This 
place  was  garrisoned  by  a  pacha,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  soldiers,  and 
was  provisioned  for  .two  ycare :  the  sallies  made  by  this  officer  were  executed 
with  heroic  courage :  the  Russians  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  their 
artillery  was  but  ill-served ;  they  suffered  for  want  of  provisions  i  and  of 
the  fourteen  regiments  encamped  before  the  place,  ten  were  newly  raised* 
The  fortiflcations  were  very  extensive,  and  held  out  for  two  months :  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  a  compression  bail  (which  is  a  complication  of  several 
mines,  charged  with  four  hundred  poods  of  gunpowder)  produced  a  Isjrge 
breach :  the  Russians  now  entered  the  place  by  storm,  and  the  contest  was 
maintained  in  all  the  streets  and  gardens  till  they  reached  the  citadeZ;  and 
during  the  massacre  a  fire  broke  out  from  several  quartere,  which  continued 
to  burn  during  three  Anys  and  nights.  All  the  mynes  of  Budjiak  now  sub* 
mitted,  in  order  to  save  their  beautiful  villages,  the  work  of  a  long  course  of 
industry,  from  devastation :  Kilianova  and  Bialogorod  opened  their  gates,  and 
Brahilow  was  burned.  The  vizier  retreated  into  the  mountains  of  Hasmus* 
Panin  had  retired  from  the  service,  because  the  promise  whiah  he  had  made 
to  his  soldiers  before  Bender  had  not  been  fulfilled;  and  general  fiaur,  his 
successor,  made '  himself  completely  master  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia, 
which  consists  of  beautiful  and  uncultivated  steppes,  interspersed  with  luxu- 
riant pastures  and  forests,  and  possessing  abundant  gait-works  and  mines : 
between  Akjermann  and  Bender,  the  country  is  an  uninterrupted  ffarden. 
Moldavia  contains  about  one  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  Wal- 
lachia is  still  more  extensive ;  this  district  is  depastured  by  500,000  Tiansyl- 
vanian  sheep,  and  abounds  in  wine,  Turkish  corn,  tobacco,  and  all  the  useful 
Species  of  animals ;  and  here,  where  despotism,  war,  and  pestilence  have  de« 
populated  the  country,  forests  of  fruit  trees  have  grown  spontaneously. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  was  begun  with  success  not  less  biilliaat    Qweet, 
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long  accnfltomed  to  subjection,  was  but  ill  provided  with  troops  ^  and  the  in« 
habitants  pursued  their  own  buemess  ahnost  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  mactive  and  usually  mild  govemment.  But  when  they  received  intel* 
ligence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Russians,  a  Christian  people  of  the  Greek 
church,  to  deliver  the  Greeks  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  the  love  of 
liberty  was  rekmdled  in  many  of  their  hearts,  developed  itself  rapidly  and  irre- 
gularly, and  stood  only  in  need  of  proper  discipline  and  a  good  leader,  to 
produce  the  most  important  results.  Alexej  Orloff  made  his  appearance  with 
only  six  ships,  while  Navarino,  the  native  country  of  Nestor,  was  conquered 
by  Hannibal.  All  Laconia,  the  plaina  of  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  a  part  of  Achaia, 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  spared  none  of  their  former  rulers :  and  the  islands 
under  the  dominion  of  Venice  manifested  equal  impatience.  The  Turks,  in  the 
mean  time,  crossed  the  isthmus  in  order  to  relieve  Patra.  The  war  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  always  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  important  posts  which  required  the  presence  of  the  Russians 
and  of  the  armed  Greeks,  who  were  but  few  in  number,  in  too  many  places  at 
the  same  time.  The  Mainottes  fought  one  unsuccessful  battle  on  the  isthmus  ; 
upon  which  the  seraskier  pacha  of  Bosnia,  with  thirty  thousand  Epirots,  Illy« 
nans,  and  Albanians,  advanced  with  little  resistance  into  the  ancient  Messene. 
The  rising  cause  of  freedom  met  with  the  most  severe  blow  at  Modon :  the 
Mainottes  were  not  possessed  of  that  degree  of  military  skill  which  enables 
a  small  body  to  vanquish  a  much  more  numerous  enemy :  the  seraskier  cxtm-* 
pelled  Orion  and  the  Knas  Dolgorukoj,  to  retreat  to  Navarino.  Two  thousand 
Greeks,  full  of  valour  but  unacquainted  with  disciplme,  made  another  vain 
attack  upon  Mod(m :  the  Mainottes  now  retreated  to  their  mountains ;  and  it 
was  manifested  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world,  that  freedom  without  order 
is  a  vain  idea. 

But  admiral  Elphinstone,  after  having  cast  anchor  near  Tanarus,  sailed  ta 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  defeated  the  Turiiish  fleet,  which  waa  far  more  nu^ 
merous  than  his  own,  in  the  waters  of  the  Epidaurus,  and  afterward  pursued 
it  into  the  canal  between  Chios  and  Asia.  The  Turks  had  fifteen  ships  of  the 
luie  and  an  equal  number  of  xebecs  and  galleys,  which  they  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion defended  by  rocks  and  islands.  The  Russian  fleet,  with  four  frigatea 
and  fireships,  was  arranged  opposite  to  them  in  three  lines.  SpiritofT  com- 
manded the  van,  Frederick  Orloff  the  middle  division,  s^d  Elphinstone  the 
rear.  Spiritoff  suddenly  attacked  the  Turkish  admiral,  whose  ship  presently 
took  fire :  Sesir  Beg  endeavoured  to  save  his  vessel,  but  the  anchors  haid 
become  entangled,  and  the  mainmast  in  flames  fell  on  Spiritoffs  ship :  the 
men  now  jumped  into  shallops  or  into  the  sea,  and  in  a  moment  both  the  ad^^ 
mival*s  ships  were  blown  into  the  air.  This  terrific  spectacle  kept  both  sides 
for  a  short  space  of  time  in  astonishment :  the  Turka,  however,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Hassan  Bey,  retreated  with  their  vessels  into  the  straits,  under 
Tschesm^,  upon  which  lieutenant  Dugdale,  with  four  fireships  filled  with 
bombs  and  red-hot  balls,  protected  by  Admiral  Greigh,  approached  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  night  of  the  36th  July,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Three  nations  contended 
for  the  honour  of  this  scheme ;  the  Russians  and  the  English  disputed  it  with 
etteh  other;  and  another  competitor  appeared  in  the  penon  of  Ran,  a  Hes- 
sian. The  Tivkish  fleet,  pent  up  in  the  narrow  bay,  continued  to  bum  for 
five  hours ;  but  Hassan  escaped  with  his  ship  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy;  while  the  conflagration  of  the  vessels  was  going  on,  the  magazine  at 
Tschesm^  blew  up>  and  destroyed  both  the  town  and  the  citadel.  The 
sailors,  peasants,  and  soldiers  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  Smyrna;  where 
Kara  Osman  O^ lu,  a  powerful  chief  in  that  country,  was  scarcely  able  by 
the  utmost  exertions  of  eourage  and  authority^o  quiet  the  disturbance. 

The  conqneron  now  made  their  appearance  at  Lemnos,  where  they  re- 
mained instead  of  foreing  a  passage,  as  many  thought  they  might  have  done, 
through  the  ill-defended  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  dictating  the  terms  of 
neace  at  the  gates  of  the  terrified  capital.  The  garrison  of  tne  citadel  of 
Mmnes  in  vain  requested  permission  to  make  an  unmolested  retreat:  and 
iHito  Aa  Hossiam  w^te  eUtefvouring  le  oUaia  posse^non  of  it  by  foicet 
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HasBsn,  who  was  now  kapudan  pacha,  inflamed  the  zeal  of  &fee  thoneand 
volunteers,  who  unexpectedly  made  their  appearance  in  some  wietehed  ts** 
eels,  and  set  Lemnos  at  liberty.  The  Russian  fleet  afterward  remained  in 
the  harbour  of  Ansa,  and  in  the  waters  of  Pares.  The  Porte  was  entirely 
destitute  of  ships ;  S3rna  and  Eg^pt  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  and 
though  (he  war  lasted  four  years  longer,  the  victors  of  Tschesm^  effected  no 
settlement  either  in  the  Grecian  islands  or  on  the  continent. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  campaign,  some  ignorant  or  selfish  Russians  at 
Yassy  purchased  some  goods  infected  with  the  plague.  The  commandant 
of  the  place  thought  he  displayed  his  courage  by  sdopting  no  precautions : 
the  disorder  soon  raged  throughout  the  city,  and  men  fell  dead  mthe  streets. 
The  pestilence  arrived  at  Chotin,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  five  regiments 
of  infantry  to  four  hundred  men:  it  was  communicated  by  infected  clothes  to 
the  grand  army,  which  Rumjanzoff  was  therefore  obliged  to  separate  in  the 
utmost  haste.  Some  soldiers  had  already  conveyed  it  to  the  great  town  cNf 
Kyow,  where  the  physicians  were  either  ignorant  of  its  character,  or  afraid 
to  mention  its  name :  its  fury  therefore  soon  became  irresistible ;  fugitires 
spread  it  beyond  the  Dnieper,  and  in  the  mountains ;  i>oor  people,  and  evea 
the  officers  of  the  police,  plundered  the  houses  whose  inhabitants  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  disease ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  population  was  sawed 
with  difficulty  by  the  effects  of  the  winter,  and  the  courageous  arrangements 
adopted  by  major  Skippow.  Some  wool  received  from  the  Ukraine  in  the 
mean  time  infected  the  great  manufactory  at  Moscow,  on  which  account 
processions  were  performed,  which  only  served  to  spread  the  disease :  aU  the 
commanders  and  nobles  quitted  the  city,  and  order  and  authority  were  en- 
tirely at  an  end.,  Nine  hundred  men  fell  victims  daily,  and  numbers  lay  un» 
buned  in  the  streets  and  houses.  A  merchant,  who  represented  himself  to 
have  been  cured  miraculously  by  an  image,  gave  occasion,  by  this  means,  to 
a  most  dangerous  assemblage  of  the  multitude,  who  collected  to  pray  to  the 
holy  virgin  for  their  lives  :  and  the  effect  of  this  practice  was  so  fatal,  that 
the  archbishop  gave  orders  that  the  image  should  be  removed  in  the  night. 
When  this  circumstance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  all  Moscow 
became  a  scene  of  fury  and  insurrection,  and  the  archbisnop  was  murdered, 
by  blows  of  hammers,  before  the  high  altar  in  the  monastery  of  Donsk,  which 
lav  without  tlie  city.  All  the  sick,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  remaining  moment 
^of  their  lives,  quitted  the  hospitals,  stormed  and  plundered  the  bishop's  palace, 
and  inflamed  their  own  rage  with  the  contents  of  the  cellars.  At  this  moment 
Jerapkin  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  garrison :  his  soldiers  marched 
over  corpses ;  persons  were  infected  on  both  sides  in  the  scuffle,  and  others 
died  under  strokes  of  the  knout.  The  calamity  was  at  last  arrested  by  6re* 
gory  Orloff  and  the  cold  of  winter,  after  ninety  thousand  individuals  had  been 
its  victims  in  Moscow  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  intrenchments  of  Perecop,  at  the  entftnce  of  Ae 
Crimea,  were  forced  in  the  space  of  four  hours  by  the  troops  under  the  com* 
mand  of  prince  Dolgorukoj,  and  the  Crimea  itself  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Russians.  The  grand  vizier  was  defeated  at  Babadagh,  and  forced  to 
retreat  into  Hsemus ;  the  janizaries  rose  upon  their  aga,  put  him  to  death,  and 
set  fire  to  their  camp ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  discontent,  Mussun  Oglo, 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Turkish  service,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
grand  vizier  in  the  room  of  Halil :  Mussun  conducted  the  fruitless  congress 
of  peace  at  Fokzany. 

The  Porte,,  in  the  mean  time,  was  delivered  from  Ali  Bey,  who  was  bom  in 
Caucasus,  and  sold  in  his  youth  into  Egypt ;  where,  after  having  served  ten 
years,  he  succeeded  to  the  power  of  his  commander  the  bey  of  that  province, 
I'rom  this  time  he  aided  the  factions  with  his  approbation,  if  he  was  not  in- 
deed the  author  of  the  ruin  of  Ebn  Haman,  his  first  benefactor :  he  became 
sovereign  of  the  country,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Psammetichns  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  before,  by  the  murder  of  eleven  beys,  and  the 
banishment  of  an  equal  number ;  the  confiscation  of  their  wealth,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  oflices  among  his  brother-in-law  Mohammed,  and  other  ( 
fidential  slaves;  after  which  he  oansed  the  pacha  lo  be  pat  to  death. 
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He  condnded  an  alliance  with  Scbeikh  Daher  the  lord  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  assisted  him  in  the  conquest  of  Sidon  and  the  siege  of  Damascus. 
But  his  brother-in-law  forsook  his  cause,  because,  impelled  either  by  necessity 
or  aTarice,  he  had  insulted  tbe  holy  cities  of  the  moslem :  Mohammed  fled  into 
Egypt,  where  the  people  were  ill-disposed  to  the  interests  of  Ali,  because  the 
privileges  which  he  allowed  to  foreigners  had  alienated  their  affections.  His 
soldiers  deserted  to  the  enemy;  Ismahel,  his  son-in-law^  whom  he  advanced 
to  an  important  post,  abandoned  him ;  and  Ali  lost  a  decisive  battle. 

He  now  took  flight  through  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  and  arrived  at  Rama, 
the  abode  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  where  he  found  his  old  friend  the  Scheikh 
Daher,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Druses,  who,  though  ninety- 
three  years  old,  was  still  full  of  vigour,  and  surrounded  by  his  nephews  and 
grandchildren.  In  this  country  he  formed  a  corps  of  thirteen  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  advanced  into  Egypt  where  Mohammed  awaited  him  with  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand.  The  battle  took  place  on  a  Friday,  which  the  mos- 
lem keep  as  a  holy  day,  and  was  contested  with  such  fury,  that  of  four  hun- 
dred Greeks  and  Russians  in  the  service  of  Ali,  three  hundred  and  eiffhty  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  was  reduced  to 
five  hundred :  his  head  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  Europe  had  taken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  his  adventures,  because  he  appeared  to  be  elevated  above 
national  prejudices :  but  his  fault  consisted  in  manifesting  his  contempt  for 
those  errors  too  early,  and  in  top  decided  a  manner. 

The  Russians  at  length  crossed  the  Danube,  A.  D.  1773,  and  the  Janizaries 
gave  way.  Mussun  Oglu,  however,  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  strong  regions  of  the  Haemus ;  from  which  he  made  two  descents,  and 
4Sompelled  the  Russians  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Silistria  and  to  hasten  back 
to  their  bridges  on  the  Danube  before  he  should  cut  off  their  retreat.  They 
lost  a  great  part  of  their  artillery  near  Varna :  and  at  length  Hassan  pacha 
«wore  that  not  a  Russian  should  pass  the  autumnal  equinox  on  the  Turkish 
side  of  the  river. 

This  commander,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  manly  beauty  of  liis  person, 
was  by  birth  a  Persian :  he  had  been  kidnapped  when  a  boy,  and  made  the 
slave  of  a  Turk,  from  whose  service  he  freed  himself  by  the  assistance  of  a 
Greek,  and  escaped  to  Smyrna,  where  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Alge- 
nnes.  His  courage  and  intelligence  recommended  him  to  the  dev,  who  in- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Constantine ;  in  which  situa- 
tion he  would  probably  have  arrived  at  an  inglorious  old  age,  if  the  malice 
of  a  faction  had  not  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Spain.  The  Catholic  king 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples,  from  whence  he  transported  himself 
in  a  Danish  ship  to  Constantinople.  As  he  was  here  accused  by  the  Algerine 
agent,  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  padisha,  Mustafa 
the  Third,  who  was  pleased  with  his  intelligence  and  characteristic  vigour, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  that  ship  which  afterward  escaped  alone  from 
the  unfortunate  affiiir  of  Tschesm6.  When  he  became  kapudan  pacha,  Has- 
san eagerly  promoted  every  useful  institution  in  his  power:  he  founded 
schools  of  naval  architecture,  astronomy,  and  geography;  he  patronised  men 
of  useful  attainments,  especially  the  young  Mustafa,  a  Briton  of  the  family 
of  the  Campbells :  he  kept  his  oath  to  the  padisha,  by  compelling  the  Russians 
to  retreat  across  the  Danube. 
i  The  latter  were  also  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  upon  Eubiea ;  but  they 
plundered  Crete  and  Cyprus.  The  court  of  Petersburg  became  apprehen- 
sive of  danger  from  Sweden ;  on  which  account  the  Russian  fleet  returned  to 
the  Baltic,  after  rather  showing  what  might  be  done  than  having  really 
effected  much  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  expedition  is  said  to  have  cost 
thirty-two  millions  of  sequins. 

During  the  same  period,  Pugatcheff,  the  Cossack,  at  the  head  of  many  war- 
like hordes,  extended  his  rebellious  enterprises,  shook  the  throne  of  Catha- 
fine,  and  convinced  a  great  number  of  persons  that. peace  was  become 
necessary  to  her  empire.  But  Mustafa  died,  A.  D.  1774,  and  left  the  throne, 
not  to  his  minor  son  Selim,  but  to  his  brother  Abdulhamed :  and  as  this  change 
of  sovereigns  took  plaee  without  any  rerolution  in  the  state*  and  as  ths 
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finances  were  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  the  presents  which  it  was  usual  to 
make  on  such  occasions  to  the  janizaries  were  now  withheld.  From  this 
time  they  manifested  a  tumultuous  disposition :  they  refused  to  serve  any 
long^er ;  the  Asiatics  returned  to  their  own  country ;  the  vizier  was  abandoned 
by  the  cavalry;  field-marshal  Rumjanzoff,  who  was  now  able  to  act  without 
control,  cut  off  his  supplies  and  reinforcements,  enclosed  him  near  Schumba* 
and  obli{Q[ed  him  on  the  31st  July,^  conclude  the  peace  of  Rutschuk  Kanard- 
schy.  The  mufti  said  to  the  padisha,  **  Since  thy  people  will  no  longer  con- 
tinue the  war,  peace  must  be  made  !**  This  intelligence  arrived  in  the  Crimea 
as  Hassan  was  enga^d  in  a  contest  with  Dolgorukoj. 

The  Russians  retamed  Kinbum,  Jenikale,  Kertsch,  all  the  country  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Bog,  Asof,  and  Taganrok,  together  with  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  Pontus  and  the  Hellespont :  the  Crimea  was  se- 
vered from  the  political  power  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  though  he  retained 
the  CaUphat.  The  preatest  loss,  however,  which  the  Turks  sustained  con- 
sisted in  the  degree  in  which  their  spirit  and  confidence  weie  depres8ed.(l} 

LETTER  IV. 

Retrowed  of  Oie  Siate  rf  Smedm,  A.  D.  1761  to  1770.— ^^(ftca^ton  of  the  IRtig 
Adolphus  Frederkh-^khutavw  the  Third  meeeeda  to  the  Thron&^RgDolution 
of  1773— Difpv/e  for  the  Bavarian  SucceMiiont  A.  D.  1777. 

The  constitution  of  Sweden,  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  had 
been  in  reality  an  aristocracy  in  which  factions  were  more  powerful  than  the 
laws.  Zeal  for  the  new  forms  of  liberty,  and  a  feeling  of  the  wounds  which 
called  for  a  healing  and  conciliating  policy,  moderated  the  evils  attendant  on 
this  form  of  government  in  the  beginning;  and  the  welfare  of  their  common 
country  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  all  classes  of  the  Swedes.  Affairs 
remained  in  this  state  so  long  as  the  economical  plans  of  cardinal  Fleury 
maintained  a  pacific  system  in  Europe.  Twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  the  spirit  of  party  began  to  grow  more  vehement  and 
to  exercise  its  pernicious  influence  in  bliilding  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  A  rupture  now  took  place  with  Russia,  which  was  attended 
with  unfortunate  consequences,  because  those  to  whose  hands  the  chief 
direction  of  the  war  was  confidad,  conducted  it  in  a  manner  alike  destitinte 
of  energy  and  of  method.  The  plans  adopted  were  alternately  combined  and 
frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  factions ;  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  dis- 
couragement on  the  other,  gave  rise  sometimes  to  precipitate  measures  and 
sometimes  to  an  equally  pernicious  inactivity ;  and  Sweden  appeared  to  be 
suffering  at  the  same  time  under  the  evils  of  democracy  and  oligarchy. 

The  royalists  maintained  the  superiority,  until  Russia  demanded  an  assu- 
rance that  Sweden  should  never  adopt  a  mode  of  government  different  to 
the  established  form.  From  that  time  the  king  was  more  and  more  reduced 
to  the  situation  of  a  mere  spectator,  while  the  secret  of  the  system  of  policy 
adopted  was  in  other  hands.  At  this  period  the  boundaries  of  Sweden,  on 
the  side  of  Norway,  were  determined  in  a  very  disadvantageous  manner ; 
and  an  unnecessary  war  was  entered  into  with  Prussia,  which  was  so  ill- 
conducted  that  the  court  of  France  refused  to  grant  any  farther  subsidies. — 
The  council  of  state  at  length  mediated  a  compact,  by  which  their  exhausted 
treasury  was  to  receive  twelve  millions  of  livres  in  the  course  of  a  few 

2 ears ;  but  their  opponents  censured  this  measure  as  a  sale  of  their  political 
idependence. 

As  long  as  the  country  had  been  governed  by  pacific  counsels,  and  the 
desires  of  the  rulers  had  been  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commercial  enterprise  had  again  flourished : 

(I)  Annual  Ref ister,  vol.  xii.  nod  zllL— Tie  de  Catharine  IL  par  Castcra,  torn.  II.— Remarquea  de  M.  ft9* 
•onnel  wr  Jes  Heiuoirca  da  Baron  de  Tott.-<}eicJilcla  des  TurklKbea  Retclia.— Coic*«  iUttory  of  «M 
flouie  or  Auatrla,  cliap.  8a 
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but  when  the  factions  arose  to  importance,  a  few  of  their  favoured  partisans 

obtained  privileges  which  were  extremely  injurious  to  the  public  welfare; 
and  the  number  of  manufactories,  which  had  previously  arisen  to  eighteen 
thousand,  were  within  ten  years  reduced  to  the  half  of  that  number. 

The  nation  was  discontented,  and  complained  that  the  senate  bestowed 
the  offices  in  its  gift  on  the  slaves  of  the  aristocracy,  instead  of  the  friends 
of  the  public  good ;  that  that  body  encouraged  the  factions,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  itself  the  arbiter  of  their  differences  ;  that  such  of  the  peasants 
as,  like  Lars  Larsson,  manifested  an  independent  spirit,  were  oppressed  by 
the  nobles ;  while  others  were  bribed  and  seduced  to  distort  the  truth,  in 
order  to  prevent  justice  from  being  done;  that  in  the  diets  the  dignified 
clei^y  oppressed  the  inferior  members  of  their  body,  and  the  estate  of  eiti- 
2ens  was  entirely  managed  by  four  or  five  demagogues.  The  spirit  of  party 
augmented  these  defects ;  and  even  upright  individuals  perhaps  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  their  friends,  instead  of  rigidly  adhering  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  and  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  with  regard  to  affairs  of  state,  which 
would  have  appeared  to  them  inadmissible  in  private  life.  If  we  judge  them, 
on  these  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  severe  punishment 
which  the  council  of  state  had  formerly  suffered  was  owing  to  the  errors  of 
their  administration  or  to  the  weakness  of  their  party. 

The  clergy  were  afterward  offended  by  the  abolition  of  a  tenth,  which 
thev  had  received  ever  since  the  period  when  they  had  exercised  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  before  the  establishment  of  regular  houses  of  entertainment. 
Severe  sumptuary  laws  w^re  enacted,  and  the  manner  of  their  execution 
was  frequently  odious :  the  stipends  were  diminished ;  those  who  were  per- 
haps unable  to  pay  the  taxes  demanded  of  them  had  their  cattle  and  the 
implements  of  their  industiy  taken  away :  private  houses  were  subjected  to 
a  search,  under  pretence  of  smugglirtg ;  opposition  was  punished  with  public 
whippings ;  and  persons  actually  convicted,  were  condemned  to  the  loss  of 
honour  and  even  of  life. 

King  Adolphus  Frederick,  perceiving  the  voice  of  dissatisfaction  from  all 
quarters,  demanded  the  summoning  of  the  diet ;  which  the  council  of  state 
refused.  The  king  upon  this  laid  down  the  government,  demanded  the  seals 
of  office,  and  caused  it  to  be  notified  through  his  son  to  all  the  offices,  that 
business  should  no  longer  be  transacted  in  his  name.  The  council  of  state, 
perceiving  the  danger  of  violent  commotion,  ordered  the  generals  to  double 
the  guards :  but  those  officers  refused  to  obey  these  orders  issued  by  their 
sole  authority.  The  financial  department  also  refused  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  garrison,  because  they  had  not  received  the  commands  of  the  king  for  that 
measure ;  and  all  the  colleges  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity.  The 
governor  and  the  magistrates  of  Stockholm  now  repaired  to  the  senate,  and 
declared  that  the  third  estate  would  be  assembled  :  upon  which  the  council 
of  state  was  compelled  to  consent  to  the  summoning  of  a  diet ;  and  on  the 
ninth  day  of  anarchy,  the  king  resumed  the  reins  of  government 

The  extraordinary  diet  assembled  at  Nykopihg :  a  secret  deputation  pre- 
pared articles  of  accusation :  the  whole  council  of  state,  with  the  exception 
of  only  two  of  its  members,  was  removed  and  condemned  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  by  this  diet,  on  the  ground  that  it  refused  to  summon  the  assembly, 
had  fixed  upon  Nykoping  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
exercise  authority  over  the  king.  The  constitution  was  preserved ;  but  it 
was  evident  to  every  person  that  it  was  practicable  to  change  it. 

The  king  died  while  Gustavus  the  Third,  who  was  the  hope  of  the  nation, 
and  had  been  most  carefully  educated  from  his  youth,  was  on  his  travels.— 
At  his  return,  he  declared  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  his  happiness  in  being 
a  citizen  of  a  free  country ;  and  that  he  would  never  consider  the  partisans 
of  despotism  as  his  friends.  He  added,  that  if  he  should  ever  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  violate  a  constitutional  law,  or  even  a  future  limitation  to  his 
authority,  if  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  should  think  fit  to  adopt  such  a  mea- 
sure, he  now  absolved  them  beforehand  from  the  allegiance  which  they  had 
nwom  to  his  person.    When  they  were  taking  the  oath,  he  said,  '^  it  is  the 
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eatablMhed  usa^  to  do  thus ;  otherwise  it  would  appear  to  me  annecefsary* 
I  consider  him  an  unhappy  king,  who  is  obeyed  only  because  his  subjects  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  him.'' 

A  great  commotion  soon  afterward  took  place  in  the  fortress  of  Christiaii- 
stadt,  situated  on  the  frontiers :  the  council  of  state  was  accused  of  a  trea- 
cherous dereliction  of  its  duty;  and  the  nation  was  called  upon  to  "give  to 
the  king  what  belonged  to  the  kinr."  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  a  bro* 
ther  of  the  king,  who  happened  to  be  at  Carlscrona,  made  himself  master  of 
that  important  place,  of  the  magazine,  and  of  the  arsenal,  under  pretence  of 
correcting  these  insurgents :  in  his  manifesto,  he  summoned  every  man  to 
his  standard  against  the  yoke  of  **  an  infernal  crew,  whose  sword  was  sus« 

g ended  over  the  head  of  every  citizen  in  his  house,  and  of  every  peasant  in 
is  cottage."  Frederick,  the  king's  third  brother,  armed  West  Gothland. 
The  senate,  as  soon  as  it  received  intelligence  of  these  movements,  com- 
missioned two  of  its  members  with  full  power  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution ;  and  as  suspi- 
cion WHS  entertained  respecting  the  dispositions  of  ^e  body  guard,  the  regi« 
ments  of  Sudermania  and  Upland  were  ordered  to  Stockholm.  The  king 
was  required  to  recall  his  brothers,  and  not  to  absent  himself.  A  letter  from 
the  duke  of  Sudermania  fell  into  the  hands  of  count  Railing,  which  left  no 
doubt  remaining  as  to  the  revolutionary  intentions  of  the  princes,  or  that 
they  were  acting  in  concert  with  each  other.  The  senate  sat  during  the 
whole  night,  and  is  said  to  have  determined  to  secure  the  person  of  the  King. 
On  the  following  day  they  invited  him  to  attend  their  sitting :  he  came ;  but 
his  body-guard  was  already  prepared  to  execute  tha  measures  on  which  he 
had  resolved.  Gustavus  began  to  complain  that  so  much  business  was 
transacted  without  his  knowledge ;  and  the  senate,  that  he  withheld  from 
Ihem  the  public  despatches  which  came  to  his  hands.  The  dispute  was 
becoming  animated,  when  the  senate  was  suddenly  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
and  all  its  members  made  prisoners.  The  colonel  of  the  guard  had  refused 
to  execute  this  measure ;  and  had  returned  his  sword  to  the  king,  saying,  **  I 
am  also  your  prisoner ;  but  am  confident  that  I  shall  soon  be  your  Judge." 
The  commandant  of  the  place  in  vain  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms  on  be- 
half of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  freedom ;  they  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
mistake  aristocratic  government  for  liberty.  The  citizens,  the  garrison,  and 
the  guard  were  informed,  by  manifestoes,  that  "  plans  had  been  entertained 
for  subjecting  both  the  king  and  the  nation  to  the  power  of  a  few  nobles ; 
but  that  the  king  would  defend  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  wliich  in  his  estima- 
tion was  the  greatest  good.  On  the  following  day,  all  Stockholm,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  chief  magistrates,  took  an  oath  of  adherence. 

The  diet  was  assembled ;  the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  garrison  and 
body-guard ;  and  the  king,  in  bis  crown  and  robes,  and  bearing  the  silver 
hammer  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  hand,  appeared  among  Uiem,  and  made 
a  speech  concerning  the  dangers  attendant  on  factions  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
aristocrats,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  they  might  perceive  in  the  high  price  of 
bread.  He  spoke  also  of  the  ancient  deliverers  of  the  nation  $  said  that  he 
wished  to  become  a  second  Gustavus  Vasaf  that  he  hated  arbitrary  power, 
and  intended  to  reign  according  to  the  laws.  The  new  laws  were  read ;  in 
which  it  was  enacted  that,  in  future,  the  king  shall  nominate  the  senate,  and 
shall  summon  and  dismiss  the  diet;  that  he  shall  hav«  the  power  of  levying 
the  ancient  taxes,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  of  appointing  new  ones ;  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom,  both  by  sea. and  land,  shaU  be  at  his  disposal ; 
that  the  power  of  declanng  war  and  oi  concluding  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance, 
is  also  placed  in  his  hands,  together  with  the  privilege  of  appointing  to  all  the 
offices  and  dignities  of  the  state.  On  the  following  day,  the  senate  was  dis- 
missed and  corn  distributed  among  the  people.  Such  was  the  termination  of 
the  constitution  which  had  been  established  fifty-two  years  before. 

The  DiBPUTt  fob  the  Bavarian  Succissioh 

.  A  few  years  after  these  occurrences,  Maximilian  Joseph,  son  of  the  em* 

peior  Charles  the  Seyenth,  and  the  iaai  elector  of  Bavaria,  died.    In  him 
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that  branch  of  the  famUy  of  Wittelsbach,  which  had  now  honourably  governed 
Bavaria  during  nearly  five  hundred  years,  became  extinct :  and  left  the  re« 
membrance  of  many  valiant,  politic,  and  even  beneficent  princes ;  but  not  the 
lepuution  of  a  very  wise  government,  or  of  a  constitution  modelled  upon 
noble  principles. 

Charles  Theodore  von  Sulzbach,  elector  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and 
head  of  the  next  branch  of  the  family  of  Wittelsbach/was  entitled  to  the 
succession  by  a  family  compact  which  had  been  formerly  concluded,  and  was 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  empire :  he  was  therefore  immediately  pro- 
claimed ;  and  repaired  without  delay  to  Munich.  He  had,  however,  scarcely 
arrived  in  that  city,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  house  of  Austria  had 
determined  to  enforce  its  ancient  claims  on  Lower  Bavaria ;  and  the  new 
elector,  conscious  that  he  was  able  to  oppose  no  successful  resistance  to  the 
preponderating  power  of  that  dynasty,  consented  to  a  treaty  by  which  he 
/secured  the  possession  of  the  remainder  of  his  new  dominions.  Maria  The- 
Fesa  was  stdl  living;  but  Joseph  possessed  the  chief  influence  in  all  state 
affairs  of  great  importance ;  and  the  court  of  Austria,  at  his  instigation,  took 
possession  of  Lower  Bavaria,  required  an  immediate  profession  of  fealty  from 
the  states  of  the  country,  and  declared  that  the  taxes  should,  for  the  present, 
remain  upon  the  same  footing  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  emperor  also 
declared  the  counties  of  Schwabeck,  Hohenwaldeck,  Leuchtenberg,  Wolf- 
stein,  Hals,  and  Haag,  the  barony  of  Wiesensteig,  the  jurisdiction  of  Hirsch- 
berg,  and  other  imperial  fiefs,  to  have  become  vacant  by  the  extinction  of  the 
family  which  had  acquired  them :  and  the  barony  of  Mundelheim  in  Swabia» 
with  aU  that  part  of  Upper  Bavaria  which  is  held  as  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  was 
also  pronounced  to  be  forfeited,  in  the  name  of  the  empress-queen.  A  large 
tract  of  country,  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Iser,  and 
the  suburb  of  Ratisbon,  where  the  imperial  diet  had  held  its  sittings  during 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years,  now  fell  to  Austria. 

No  farther  information  relative  to  these  proceedings  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  relatives  of  the  reigning  family,  or  to  the  estates  of  the  country, 
or  national  representatives  of  Bavaria.  The  boundaries  of  the  lordship  of 
duke  John,  which  had  reverted  to  Lower  Bavaria  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
years  before,  had  never  been  accurately  ascertained;  so  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  was  obliged  to  assure  the  elector,  that  when  it  should  have  seized  on 
the  possession  of  this  territory,  it  would  undertake  the  demarcation  with  jus- 
tice and  moderation. 

Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  however,  regarded  this  whole  transaction  as 
one  which  produced  an  essential  alteration  in  the  balance  of  power ;  testified 
his  astonishment  that  it  should  have  been  completed  without  consulting  him ; 
and  advised  the  duke  of  Deuxponts,  who  was  the  presumptive  successor  of 
the  childless  elector,  by  no  means  to  give  his  consent  to  proceedings  which 
so  manifestly  contradicted  the  constitutions  of  the  empire  and  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  without  consulting  the  other  princes  of  Germany,  and  especially 
the  crown  of  France,  which  had  guaranteed  that  treaty.  He  represented  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  that  according  to  aU  the  maxims  of  feudal  rights,  the 
different  branches  of  a  family  had  an  indisputable  title  to  succeed  to  all  the 
fiefs  possessed  by  their  common  ancestor :  that  the  succession  of  the  house 
of  Wittelsbach  had  been  secured  with  extraordinary  precision  by  family  com- 
pacts which  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  by 
that  great  imperial  law,  the  treaty  of  Westphalia:  that  the  divisibility  of  an 
electorate  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  the  Fourth, 
by  which  the  majesty  of  the  emperor  and  the  dignity  of  the  electors  was  re- 
gulated :  that  it  was  a  cause  of  extreme  astonishment,  that  so  important  an 
alteration  should  have  been  effected  without  any  considtation  with  tne  empire, 
which  was  a  stipulated  duty  on  the  part  of  the  emperor:  and  that  in  reality 
a  compact  which  bad  been  obtained  by  surprise  and  violence  from  a  single 
palatine  prince,  could  not  possibly  be  valid,  in  prejudice  to  the  hereditary 
rights  of  his  family.  Frederick  demanded,  that  the  elector  should  be  replaced 
in  possession  of  ill  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Maximilian  Joseph ;  and  he 
declared  repeatedly,  and  in  ^^  uiost  oositive  manner,  that  as  a  prince  of  the 
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empire,  as  a  contracting  party  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  as  a  6iend 
of  the  Palatine  family,  he  could  not  permit  such  an  infraction  of  the  laws, 
such  a  violation  of  the  balance  of  power. 

.  The  court  of  Vienna,  on  the  other  hand,  replied,  that  the  whole  of  Bara* 
ria,  before  the  period  at  which  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  had  acquired  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country,  had  been  restored  to  their  ancestors  by  the 
dukes  of  Austria,  out  of  pure  moderation  and  love  of  peace:  that  it  was 
reasonable  to  require  indemnification  for  so  many  expensive  wars :  that  the 
present  was  not  a  question  relating  to  an  indivisible  electorate,  because 
Bavaria,  as  it  was  publicly  and  universally  known,  had  acquired  the  electoral 
dignity  by  the  contrivance  of  Maximilian,  only  a  few  generations  previously 
to  this  time ;  which  dignity  could  be  transferred  only  to  his  immediate  de« 
scendants :  that  the  whole  country  of  Lower  Bavaria,  which  from  very  early 
times  had  always  been  ruled  by  its  own  land-marshal,  was  in  reality  no  es- 
sential part  of  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria*  that  the  house  of  Austria  could  per- 
ceive no  impediment  in  the  constitution  of  Germany,  to  the  enforcement  of 
indisputable  rights,  provided  it  were  done  with  moderation  and  with  the 
consent  of  those  princes  of  the  empire  whose  interests  were  most  immediately 
concerned ;  and  that  it  was  important  to  know  whether  the  king  of  Pms- 
sia  was  resolved  to  assume  the  office  of  arbitrator  in  ail  instances;  and 
whether  he,  whose  aggrandizement  had  been  the  most  rapid,  and  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  share  of  peril  to  his  neighbours,  intended  to  set  up  his 
arbitrary  will  as  the  law  by  which  all  the  princes  were  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct :  that  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  sold  tlie  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  had  also  conferred 
Lower  Bavaria,  which  happened  to  fall  vacant  during  his  reign,  on  his  own 
son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria;  that  the  sister  of  the  last  elector  o' Bavaria 
at  the  same  time  transferred  to  her  son,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  all  her  claims 
to  the  allodial  possessions  and  acquisitions  of  the  deceased  branch,  to  their 
moveable  property,  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year,  and  thirteen  millione 
which  had  been  expended  on  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  lastly,  that  the  family 
of  Mecklenburgh  recalled  to  mind  the  reversion  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  other 
imperial  fiefs  which  had  been  granted  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  first; 
and  founded  its  claims  on  a  number  of  sacrifices  which  it"  had  made  for  the 
benefit  of  Germany. 

The  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  now  proceeded  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  The  kins  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  reversion 
granted  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  to  his  son-in-law  Albert  of  Austria,  was 
without  any  solid  foundation,  because  Albert  deduced  his  claim  to  this  fief- 
male  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  princess  of  Bavaria,  and  Sigismund  him- 
self at  that  very  time  had  bestowed  fiefs  on  other  dukes  of  Bavaria.  It  was 
remarked  that  Michael  von  Priest,  the  protonotarius  who  prepared  both 
these  feudal  documents,  appears  from  history  to  have  been  convicted  of  falsi- 
fication :  and  lastly,  it  was  ascertained  that  duke  Albert  formally  renounced 
all  claims  arising  from  this  investiture.  The  court  of  Vienna  a{^a]ed  to 
the  notorious  existence  of  the  Austrian  titles,  to  the  recognition  of  these 
claims  by  the  electors,  and  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  treat  with  other  courts 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  duke  of  Deuxponts. 

The  affair  was  in  this  manner  conducted  diplomatically  during  five  months, 
until  in  the  end  of  July,  A.  D.  1778,  the  king  advanced  into  Bohemia  near 
Nachod,  while  his  brother  Henry  marched  towards  another  pass.  This  king- 
dom is  accessible  by  thirteen  different  roads,  the  least  frequented  of  which  is 
that  by  way  of  Rumburg:  and  the  Prussian  general  Mollendorf,  who  com- 
manded under  prince  Henry,  took  this  latter  route,  which  was  the  least  pro« 
vided  with  means  of  defence,  being  naturally  the  most  difficult  of  access. 
This  whole  campaign,  in  which  Frederick  and  Lascy,  Henry  and  Laudohnt 
displayed  the  effects  of  long  and  uninterrupted  reflection  and  the  practice  of 
the  highest  science,  was  a  school  of  military  tactics :  few  marches  deserve  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  Rumburg,  and  few  retreats  with  that  from  Lauter- 
wasser  to  Schazlar.    In  this  campaisn*  as  in  that  in  which  Turenne  was  op- 
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posed  to  Montecuculi,  no  battles  were  fought;  the  Junff  was  not  obliged  to 
oompromise  the  safety  of  an  army  which  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his 
power;  thoue^h  on  the  other  hand  he  exposed  no  weak  point  to  the  attacks 
of  Lascy  and  Laudohn.  Military  science  is  the  foundation  of  political  im- 
portance, because  the  other  sources  of  power  exist  only  under  its  protection  t 
and  hence  the  advancement  or  decline  of  this  art  always  makes  an  epoch  in 
history.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle  to  see  the  ardent  emperor  Joseph,  at  the 
head  of  the  finest  army  in  the  world,  excellently  provided  with  artilleryYmd 
arms,  opposed  to  the  hoary  conqueror  of  Czaslau,  Hohenfriedbuiig,  Rosbachy 
Leutben,  Torgau,  and  Lignitz.  -  But  before  the  question  in  dispute  could  be 
decided  by  deeds  of  arms,  Russia  and  France  effected  a  mediation,  by  which 
the  pacific  empress-queen  satisfied  herself  with  a  tract  of  territory,  contain^ 
ing  scarcely  forty  square  miles,  between  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza. 
Her  army  was  not  defeated :  but  her  son  was  a  great  loser  by  the  contest^ 
because  these  occurrences  excited  alarm  throughout  all  Europe. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  at  Teschen  in  Upper  Silesia,  A.  D.  1779,  and  its 
observance  was  guaranteed  by  Russia  and  France.  The  court  of  Atistria  ao* 
quired  the  district  of  the  Inn,  and  engaged  not  to  oppose  the  union  of  the 
Franconian  principalities  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach  with  Prussia,  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  reigning  margrave :  and  when  that  should  happen,  to  renounce 
the  feudal  claims  which  the  crown  of  Bohemia  possessed  in  those  territories, 
in  return  for  the  renunciation  of  those  which  the  margraves  held  in  Austria, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  subsisted  for  four  hundred  and  fiflv-seven  years. 
Promises  were  made  that  the  emperor  and  the  empire  should  be  induced  to 
invest  the  elector  palatine  with  all  the  fiefs  held  by  the  deceased  branch  of 
his  family ;  to  indemnify  the  dukes  of  Mecklenbui^gh  by  an  extension  of  their 
soverefgn  power  over  their  own  subjects,  which  is  called  de  nan  ty)peUando 
to  the  tribunals  of  the  empire ;  and  in  general  to  bestow  approbation  on  the 
treaty.  With  respect  to  the  palatine  family,  Austria  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  rejnainder  of  the^possessions  of  the  late  sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  and 
conferred  the  Bohemian  fiefs  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  on  the  new  electors* 
The  elector  of  Saxony  was  gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  a  country  on  his 
frontiers.(l) 


LETTER  V. 

Retrospect  of  the  Affairs  of  Portuedl--Mminuirati(m  qf  the  count  (TOeyrat— 
Attempt  to  cLssassinate  the  Monarchy  Joseph  L — Execution  of  the  Cem^'ralort— 
War  declared  by  Spain,  A*  D.  1762 — nesidt  of  the  CanyMUgn-^ommerce  asui 
ifUemal  Policy  of  the  Portuguese  Government. 

Thb  political  affairs  of  Portugal,  my  dear  son,  have  obtained  so  little  notice 
from  Dr.  Russell,  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  History,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  offer  an  apologv  for  bestowing  a  few  pages  on  the  subject  in 
this  place.  For  though  that  kingdom  is  )iot  entitled  to  rank  amon^  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe,  it  certainly  is  of  more  importance  in  the  scde  of 
nations  than  some  others  on  whom  more  attention  has  been  paid :  and  the 
intimate  connexion  which,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  has  subsisted  be- 
tween it  and  Great  Britain  must  unavoidably  make  a  recurrence  to  it  neces- 
sary in  the  sequel. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  I.  was  destined  to  experience  the  greatest  dluisers, 
and  the  most  uncommon  catastrophes.  This  king,  having  ascendea  the 
throne  in  1750,  found  his  treasury  empty,  his  government  oppressed  with 
debts,  and  the  English  masters  of  the  kmgdom  and  its  colonies.  His  minis- 
ter, Diego  de  Mendoca,  had  not  sufficient  talents  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these 
abuses.     Oarvalho,(3)  returned   from  the  embassy  of  Vienna,  obtained 

(I)  Aeeount  of  tlw  RcTotution  in  Sweden,  by  Charf«t  Francii  Sheridftp.    Coia^  T'lVrii  la 
Bwetfen,  Euwta,  and  Denmark.    Gtlliw*f  View  of  Um  Mffk  otFndmUk  O,  «te^  ft 
(IQ  ▲nratmcfeatedoouotd'Ooyraii 
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the  ooniidence  of  the  king,  turned  out  the  minister,  who  was  banished  to  Ma* 
sagan,  and  took  his  place.  He  passed  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  mi- 
nistry in  contending  with  cabals,  in  searching  into  the  causes  of  the  de- 
ranged state  of  government,  and  in  suiTering  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  who 
wished  to  pull  him  down. 

On  the  nrst  of  November,  1755,  happened  the  famous  earthquake  which 
desolated  all  Portugal,  threw  down  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  in 
every  town  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed,  as  it  were,  in  the  same 
hour,  50,000  people.  But  Lisbon  suffered  most ;  the  earthquake  there  as- 
sumed its  most  terrific  form.  The  elements  united  to  overwhelm  the 
wretched  inhabitants ;  the  sea  and  the  river  rushed  into  the  city,  the  earth 
opened  wide  its  jaws,  and  fire  consumed  their  dwellings.  It  was  the  festival 
of  All-saints,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  great  numbers  of  people 
were  hearing  mass.  The  churches  were  thrown  down,  and  all  those  whom 
devotion  or  alarm  had  conducted  thither,  were  crushed  beneath  their  fall* 
The  aged,  the  infants,  and  the  sick  were  smothered  in  their  beds,  or  con- 
sumed by  the  flames,  which  were  blown  into  fury  by  the  tempest  that 
accompanied  the  earthquake.  The  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  violently 
driven  against  each  other,  and  many  of  them  perished.  But  in  the  midst 
of  this  general  desolation,  a  horrid  scene  of  human  brutality  was  displayed* 
and  added  to  the  universal  horror  of  the  moment.  The  desire  of  plunder 
inflamed  with  the  hope  of  speedy  success  a  large  band  of  sailors,  soldiers* 
negroes,  and  criminals,  whom  this  event  had  delivered  from  their  prisons : 
these  infamous  wretches  spread  themselves  throughout  the  city,  to  mcrease 
by  pillage,  violation,  and  murder,  the  horrors  that  surrounded  them.  To 
complete  the  calamity,  Lisbon  was  threatened  with  famine ;  while  the  stench 
of  the  dead  bodies  corrupted  the  air,  and  produced  symptoms  of  plague. 

The  count  d^Oeyras  alone  preserved  a  presence  of  mind  in  tnis  scene  of 
desolation;  and  where  the  fear  of  the  future  stifled  all  complaints  at  the 
present  evU.  This  minister  took  no  repose ;  and  having  no  other  dwellingi 
or  bed,  or  ofllce,  but  his  coach^  was  seen  every  where,  encouraging  and  con- 
soling the  wretched  inhabitants.  In.eight  days  he  published  33(]^ordinancefl 
to  regulate  the  circumstances  of  the  moment ;  which  have  been  collected  in 
one  large  volume,  entitled,  Promdencias  sobrt  oa  terremotot.  He  caused  the 
fire  to  &  extinguished,  he  ordered  all  the  dead  bodies  to  be  covered  with 

auick  lime,  or  thrown  into  the  sea ;  he  directed  the  public  ways  to  be  opened 
lirough  the  ruins ;  he  encouraged  the  garrison ;  and  condemned  the  banditti, 
who  infested  the  city,  to  suffer  military  execution.  Provisions  of  all  kinds 
were  fetched  from  the  provinces,  by  land  and  by  sea ;  and  by  his  example 
and  resolution,  he  stopped  the  people  who  were  determined  to  abandon  a 
country  which  had  so  often  been  laid  waste  by  similar  destruction.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  precautions  of  count  d*0eyra8,  who  was  at 
this  time  the  tutelary  deity  and  saviour  of  Lisbon,  besides  the  loss  (if  lives, 
of  effects,  and  furniture,  there  was  lost  in  merchandise,  money,  and  bank- 
ruptcies, produced  by  this  terrible  event,  above  six  millions  sterling.  Of  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  not  one  stone  remained  upon 
another.  Immense  riches  were  there  devoured  by  the  flames,  as  well  as  in 
the  patriarchal  church,  or  were  buried  in  their  ruins.  The  court,  full  of  alarm 
and  agitation,  during  eight  days  had  no  other  asylum  but  such  as  they  found 
In  their  carriages,  and  the  garden  of  Bellem,  a  small  villa  about  a  league  from 
Usbon.  The  king  and  the  royal  family,  while  the^  displayed  the  utmost 
resignation  for  themselves,  exercised  all  their  chanty  in  consoling  the  un- 
happy people ;  and  offered  to  their  view  an  affecting  example  of  greatness 
of  mmd  and  patient  resolution. 

The  recompense  of  Caryalho  for  his  magnanimous  conduct  on  this  fatal 
occasion,  was  the  entire  and  irrevocable  confidence  of  the  king.  This  waa 
no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  that  able  minister;  but  it  heightened  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  rage  the  jealousy  of  his  numerous  euemies :  strengthened, 
howeveri  bv  the  sovereign  power,  he  began  to  take  very  strong  measures: 
be  attadud  at  once  the  departments  of  the  marine,  of  conunerce,  and  of  th« 
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Unancef,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  jesnits :  the  latter  were 
the  first  objects  of  his  resentment,  and  the  conquest  of  Paraguay  was  decided 
and  arranged  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  grandees,  irritated  and  alarmed, 
felt  their  own  weakness ;  nor  had  they  the  courage  to  make  a  direct  attack 
upon  this  superior  character,  whose  very  looks  they  were  afraid  to  encounter. 
Vengeance  is  the  element  of  the  Portuguese,  but  they  prefer  those  modes  of 
indulging  it  which  are  not  liable  to  danger;  they  do  not,  therefore,  consider 
assassination  as  a  crime,  because,  as  Moliere  says,  it  is  the  surest  way  to  get 
rid  of  an  enemy. 

A  horrible  conspiracy  was  plotting  with  the  utmost  secrecy ;  four  persons 
in  the  state  were  concerned  m  it :  the  duke  d*Aveiro,  of  the  house  of  Mas« 
carenhas,  who  was  the  head  of  it,  was  allied  to  the  royal  family.  Mordomo* 
mor,  grand-master  or  steward  of  the  king's  household,  and  the  most  powerful 
nobleman  of  Portugal ;  he  was  an  ugly,  little  man,  of  a  narrow  mind,  but 
vain  and  wrong-headed,  deranged  in  his  affairs,  capable  of  any  crime,  always 
cringing  to  the  minister,  whom  he  detested,  while  he  himself  was  universally 
hated  and  despised.  This  man  was  easily  excited  to  commit  any  crime  by 
the  marchioness  de  Tavora,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  That  lady, 
one  of  the  finest  women  in  Europe,  of  a  superior  genius  and  ambition,  capable 
of  every  thing  whether  good  or  bad,  was  dreaded  at  court  on  account  of  her 
violent  disposition,  haughty  spirit,  and  sarcastic  pleasantries ;  she  was  the 
declared  enemy  of  Carvalho,  and  never  spoke  of  him  but  in  the  most  re* 
proachful  terms^  nor  did  she  treat  the  king  with  more  respect,  whose  whole 
conduct  was  the  public  object  of  her  satirical  insults ;  equally  the  enemy  of 
the  queen  and  the  princesses,  she  treated  them  as  her  equals.  But  this  ter- 
rible woman  had  a  great  number  of  followers,  powerful  vassals,  as  well  as 
large  estates.  Her  magnificence,  her  profusion,  her  winning  looks,  gained 
the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  she  managed  with  great  address.  She 
blended  her  criminal  disposition  and  her  pride  with  extreme  devotion,  and 
was  under  the  direction  of  an  old  iesuit,  named  Malagrida,  a  fanatical  and  , 
visionary  character,  who  believed  himself  to  be  inspired.  Her  husband,  a 
genend  of  cavalry,  her  two  children,  her  son-in-law,  the  count  of  Atouguia, 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  the  marchioness  of  Tavora,  were  also  under  the  spi« 
ritual  direction  pf  the  Jesuits,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  this  imperious 
woman.  It  was  said,  in  Portugal,  that  the  conspirators  had  no  design  to  hurt 
the  king,  and  that  their  sole  object  was  Carvalho.  This  opinion  was  founded 
upon  the  circumstance  that  it  was  in  the  carriage  of  the  minister  the  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  king ;  and  as  the  royal  coaches  had  passed  on  before 
without  having  been  attacked,  it  has  a  claim  to  some  degree  of  credit.  After 
all,  the  profound  mystery  in  which  the  whole  proceeding  was  involved 
allows  little  more  than  conjecture. 

The  conspiracy,  in  the  mean  time,  was  carried  on  with  great  secrecy  and 
equal  indiscretion.  The  duke  d*Aveiro,  the  marquis  de  Tavora,  his  two 
sons,  the  count  d*Atouguia,  the  Almeidas,  and  the  Sousas,  were  the  respect- 
able names  which  appeared  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  accomplices  without  the  secret  having  transpired: 
nevertheless,  the  duke  d*Aveiro,  proud  at  one  moment,  and  cring'mg  at 
another,  rendered  himself  suspected  bv  his  menaces  and  indiscreet  discourse. 
Love  had  also  its  share  in  this  cruel  scene.  The  young  marchioness  de 
Tavora  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  king,  which  all  her  family  considered 
as  an  aflfront,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  mysterious  visit  which  he 
paid  every  day  to  this  lady. 

On  the  day  appointed  to  carry  this  horrid  plot  into  execution,  3d  Sep- 
tember, 1768,  the  conspirators,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  divided 
themselves  into  small  troops,  and  took  post  in  different  parts  of  the  way 
which  the  king  was  to  pass.  His  majesty  was  in  a  calash,  drawn  by  two 
mules,  conducted  by  one  postillion,  and  was  accompanied  only  by  his  valet-de- 
chambre.  The  first  band  of  conspirators  let  him  pass  on  till  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  when  two  of  them  fired  at  the  king's  calash,  which  was 
pierced  in  various  places,  and  the  king  received  three  wounds,  the  most  con* 
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•iderable  of  which  was  in  his  shoulder.  His  valet-de-chambre,  whose  name 
was  Tezeira,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  make  the  king  truckle  down  it  the 
bottom  of  the  chaise,  that  he  might  sit  over  him,  and  at  all  risks  cover  his 
body.  At  the  same  time,  the  postillion,  as  brave  and  as  faithful  as  Texeira, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  road  or  turning  back  again,  turned  with  great  address^ 
and  with  the  utmost  speed,  into  a  by-way,  amid  many  other  random  shots, 
and  by  a  circuitous  roaa  got  back  to  the  palace  of  Bellem.  These  two  men, 
to  whom  the  king  owed  his  life,  were  amply  recompensed. 

The  kinff,  on  arriving  at  the  palace,  covered  himself  with  a  cloak  belonging 
to  one  of  nis  guards,  ordered  Carvalho  to  be  instantly  called  to  him,  and 
waitod  at  the  gate,  without  thinking  of  his  wounds,  or  discovering  the  least 
sign  of  pNiin  or  apprehension.  The  minister,  with  his  usual  resmution,  and 
maintaining  the  same  magnanimity  as  his  master,  prohibited  Texeira,  the 

e^stillion,  and  guards  from  making  any  discovery  of  what  had  happened, 
e  also  recommended  to  the  king  himself  silence  and  dissimulation.  Never* 
theless  the  news  of  this  event  having  spread  abroad,  perhaps  by  the  con- 
spirators themselves,  the  people  ran  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  confusion  to 
Bellem,  and  the  nobles  repaired  to  the  palace.  The  duke  d'Aveiro  appeared 
the  most  anxious  and  alarmed  of  them  all,  and  offered  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  to  go  in  search  of  the  assassins.  But  Carvalho  removed 
his  fears,  pretended  to  make  him  his  confidant,  and  with  a  mysterious  air,  re- 
commended him  to  appear  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter :  nevertheless,  the 
minister  already  suspected  him,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  his  turbulent 
spirit,  and  the  well  known  hatred  he  bore  to  himself.  The  king,  to  dissipate 
the  fears  of  his  people,  appeared  at  a  window,  and  declared  from  thence,  that 
the  report  of  his  assassination  was  false,,  that  the  slight  hurt  he  had  received 
was  from  no  other  cause  but  the  accidental  overturning  of  his  calash.  To 
confirm  this  belief,  he  engaged  in  his  usual  exercises  even  before  he  was 
cured  of  his  wounds,  and  the  agitated  spirit  of  the  people  was  universally 
quieted:  even  the  conspirators  themselves,* deceived  by  the  general  tran- 
quillity, took  no  precautions  whatever  to  prevent  discovery,  and  remained  at 
ease.  One  alone,  named  Polycarp,  a  domestic  of  the  Tavora  family,  being 
suspicious  of  this  mysterious  state  of  inaction,  quitted  the  kingdom. 

Nevertheless,  Carvalho,  in  secrecy  and  in  silence,  took  his  measures  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  and  chance  discovered  them  to  him.  A 
valet  had  an  intrigue  with  the  servant  of  the  household  of  Tavora,  and  used 
to  meet  her  lover  in  the  gardens.  One  night,  while  he  was  waiting  for  his 
mistress,  the  conspirators  assembled  near  the  spot  where  he  was  concealed ; 
and  after  they  had  conversed  about  the  plot  that  had  failed,  unfolded  the 
design  of  another.  The  valet  heard  all,  and  gave  immediate  information  to 
the  minister;  who,  on  continuing  his  inquiries,  found  his  suspicions  con- 
firmed, and  was  soon  possessed  of  sufficient  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
persons  concerned  in  it.  The  more  Carvalho  thought  Aveiro  and  Tavora 
criminal,  the  more  he  flattered  and  caressed  them.  The  first  of  them,  through 
fear,  and  perhaps  by  the  advice  of  his  accomplices,  who  were  more  prudent 
than  himself,  asked  permission  to  pass  one  month  at  his  country  seat,  under 
the  pretext  of  re-establishing  his  health.  Carvalho  immediately  obtained 
leave  for  three  months.  The  other  had  formerly  solicited  a  commandry,  and 
the  minister  now  announced  a  grant  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  king.  In  short, 
his  majesty  and  the  minister  so  conducted  themselves,  that  the  people  not 
only  ceased  to  speak  of  the  assassination,  but  even  to  remember  any  thing 
concemhig  it. 

However,  in  about  six  months,  Carvalho  proposed  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  count  of  Sampayo,  a  nobleman  of  high  birth.  The  king 
accordingly  signed  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  took  upon  himself  the  ex- 
penses of  the  wedding.  All  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  were  invited  to 
assist  at  the  ceremony ;  and  the  duke  d'Aveiro  returned  in  great  haste  to 
Lisbon  to  be  present  at  it.  Ten  battalions  and  as  many  squadrons  of  troops 
arrived  the  same  night,  and  at  the  same  hour  in  the  capital.  There  were  two 
baUfl  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  city ;  the  one  at  Bellem,  given  by 
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^  lDiiii8ter«  and  the  other  at  the  Long  Room,  a  place  of  entertainment 
belonging  to  foreign  merchants,  who  gave  it  in  honour  of  the  marriage.  At 
the  same  hour  all  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  their  palaces  invested,  and 
the  process  against  them  bein?  already  prepared,  ten  of  the  principal  of  them 
were  executed  in  the  course  of  a  week,  in  the  square  of  the  palace  of  fiellem. 
Saturday,  January  19,  1759,  a  scaffold  having  been  built  in  the  square  oppo- 
site to  the  house  where  the  prisoners  were  confined,  eight  wheels  were  fixed 
upon  it:  on  one  corner  or  the  scaffolding  was  placed  Antonio  Alvares 
Ferreira,  and  at  the  other  comer  the  effigy  of  Joseph  Policarpio  de  Azevedo, 
who  had  escaped;  these  being  the  two  persons  who  fired  at  the  king's 
equipage.  About  half  an  hour  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  execution 
began.  The  marchioness  de  Tavora  was  the  first  who  was  brought  upon  the 
scaffold,  when  she  was  beheaded  at  one  stroke.  Her  body  was  afterward 
placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  scaffolding,  and  covered  with  a  linen  cloth. 
Young  Joseph  Maria  of  Tavora,  the  young  marquis  of  Tavora,  the  count  of 
Atouguia,  and  three  servants  of  the  duke  of  Aveiro,  were  first  strangled  at 
a  stuce,  and  afterward  their  limbs  broken  with  a  iron  instrument;  the 
marquis  of  Tavora,  general  of  horse,  and  the  duke  of  Aveiro,  had  their  limbs 
broken  alive.  The  duke,  for  greater  ignominy,  was  brousht  bareheaded  to 
the  place  of  execution.  The  body  and  limbs  of  each  of  the  criminals,  after 
they  were  executed,  were  thrown  upon  a  wheel,  and  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth.  But  when  Antonio  Alvares  Ferreira  was  brought  to  the  stake,  whose 
sentence  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  the  other  bodies  were  exposed  to  his  view; 
the  combustible  matter,  which  had  been  laid  under  the  scaffolding,  was  set 
on  fire,  the  whole  machine,  with  the  bodies,  were  consumed  to  ashes,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Aveiro  died  like  a  coward.  The  rest  supported  their 
torments  with  resolution.  But  the  two  criminals  who  displayed  the  greatest 
strength  of  mind  on  the  occasion,  were  a  woman,  the  old  marchioness  de 
Tavora,  and  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  her  second  son.  He  had 
suffered  the  most  cruel  tortures  without  acknowledging  his  guilt;  when  his 
father  being  brought  to  tell  him  that  he  and  the  other  accomplices  had  con* 
fessed  the  whole,  he  replied,  **  as  you  gave  me  life,  you  may  take  it  from  me.** 
As  for  the  old  marchioness,  she  escaped  the  torture  on  account  of  her  sex ; 
but  received  her  sentence,  and  saw  the  preparations  for  her  punishment  with 
an  indifference  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better  cause.  >>\ie  had  been 
accustomed  to  breakfast*  after  the  English  fashion,  and  after  she  had  heard 
her  sentence  read,  and  been  dressed  as  usual  by  her  women,  she  demanded 
her  breakfast.  Her  confessor  represented  to  her  that  she  had  something 
else  to  GO ;  when  she  answered,  "that  there  was  a  time  for  every  thing." 
She  took  her  breakfast  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  made  her  women  partake 
of  it.  When  she  came  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  she  said  to  those  who  offered 
to  assist  her,  '*  I  will  ascend  it  alone,  I  have  not  suffered  the  torture  like  the 
rest."  The  maronis  de  Tavora,  who  did  not  possess  an  equal  strength  of 
mind,  reproached  her  for  having  brought  her  family  to  such  a  fate ;  she  re- 
plied, **  support  it  as  I  do,  and  reproach  me  not."  She  herself  placed  the 
fillet  over  her  eyes,  shortened  the  duties  of  her  confessor,  entreated  the 
executioner  to  despatch  her  quickly,  and  by  dropping  her  handkerchief  gave 
the  si^al  for  the  fatal  stroke.  The  young  marchioness  de  Tavora  was  con- 
fined m  a  convent,  as  well  as  the  yoimg  countess  of  Atouguia,  who  has  been 
•ince  persecuted  by  the  inquisition  as  a  visionary.  The  principal  part  of 
the  nobility  were  carried  away  and  confined  in  dungeons,  while  some  escaped; 
of  the  latter  number  were  the  Almeidas  and  Sousas.  As  for  the  Jesuits, 
they  were  expelled  from  every  part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  as  accom- 
plices in  this  horrid  conspiracy,  but  without  process  or  proof.  There 
remained  of  them  but  twenty-two,  decrepit  old  men,  who  were  shut  up  in  a 
▼ilia  of  the  duke  d' Aveiro ;  and  eight  prisoners,  of  which  the  most  criminal, 
Yiz.  Malagrida,  an  Italian,  Alexander,  an  Irishman,  and  Matos,  a  Portuguese, 
were  executed  secretly  in  prison,  after  having  been  denounced  as  chiefs  of 
theplot. 
The  mimsier  baa  been  accused  of  gratifying,  by  these  executionst  his  own 
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persoaai  ven^ance.  But  surely  this  crime  merited  the  severest  ehastisep> 
ment;  nor  could  it  be  considered  as  bad  policy  to  humble  an  insolent  nobility 
who  insulted  the  king,  and  tyrannized  over  the  people. 

These  two  fatal  events,  which  followed  one  upon  the  other,  occupied  all 
the  attention  of  the  minister,  and  suspended  the  operations  of  every  other 
department  of  the  state  whose  strength  they  had  exhausted.  War  being 
lighted  up  tliroughout  all  Europe,  the  Portuguese,  who  had  no  interest  in  i^ 
began  to  recover  themselves,  and  to  draw  some  advantage  from  the  state 
of  peace  which  they  enjoyed.  But  their  neutrality  was  not  equally  preserved. 
They  were  considered  as  very  much  attached  to  the  English ;  they  triumphed 
on  theip  victories,  they  received  them  with  jov  into  their  harbours,  they 
profited  oS,  their  captures,  and  they  were  regardea  rather  as  the  subjects  than 
the  allies  of  England.  This  opinion  determined  the  Spanish  court  to  attack 
Portugal,  as  the  best  way  of  attacking  the  English,  whom  they  considered 
as  the  commercial  possessors,  at  least,  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  war  with  Portugal  would  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  negotiations  for  peace ;  and  to  accelerate  it,  Spain  resolved  to  break  its 
neutrality.  If  Portugal  had  been  subdued,  it  is  certain  that  such  an  event 
would  have  been  the  source  of  great  advantage  to  Spain  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace ;  but  success  alone  could  justify  the  conduct  which  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid pursued  at  this  period.  That*power  was  particularly  interested  in  pre- 
ventmg  the  English  from  aggrandizing  their  power  in  America,  and  crushing 
the  French  navy ;  but  this  interest  did  not  furnish  sufficient  motives  to  quit 
its  neutrality.  It  might,  on  all  occasions,  have  favoured  the  French,  have 
opened  their  ports  to  them,  and  supplied  them  with  money;  but  they  had  no 
just  pretence  to  declare  war  against  England.  The  piracies  of  certain  pri- 
vateers, which  were  disavowed  by  the  court  of  London,  and  the  strict  bol 
lawful  examination  of  Spanish  ships  which  carried  ammunition  to  Franccy 
were  not  sufficient  pretexts.  All  the  commercial  nations  suffered  the  same 
inconvenience,  without  thinking  themselves  authorized  to  take  up  arms  to 
prevent  it.  Besides  these  causes  of  complaint,  whether  well  or  ill  founded* 
Spain  had  nothing  to  do  with  Portugal.    War  was,  however,  declared  in  1769. 

The  Portuguese,  who  never  thought  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  were  so  ill 
prepared  for  this  unexpected  event,  &&t  the  army  was  not  only  in  a  very  bad 
condition  as  to  discipline,  but  also  as  to  equipment.  The  minister  was 
naturally  an  enemy  to  military  men,  because  he  knew  nothing  of  military 
affgiirs ;  and  reckoning  upon  a  long  peace,  as  well  as  on  his  own  superior  po- 
litics, he  had  totally  ne^ected  the  army,  and  employed  the  funds  destined 
for  its  maintenance  to  other  objects :  he  had  not  even  filled  up  the  vacancies 
in  it  which  had  been  caused  by  the  late  catastrophe. 

The  stale  of  the  Portuguese  army  appeared  on  paper  to  consist  of  seven- 
teen thousand  men,  two  thousand  four  hundred  of  which  were  cavalry;  but 
in  reality  it  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number.  When  the  count  de  Lippe, 
a  sovereign  prince  of  Germany,  who  was  recommended  by  the  English  to 
command  the  army  of  Portugal,  wished,  on  his  arrival,  to  get  a  body  of  troops 
together,  in  order  to  have  some  appearance  at  least  of  an  army,  he  could  not 
assemble  at  his  first  camp  of  Villa  Vi90sa  more  than  five  thousand  men; 
the  greater  part  without  uniforms  and  without  arms.  Elvas,  Elmeida,  and 
eome  other  ^aees  oecupied  the  rest.  There  w»9  neither  artillery,  nor  am- 
monition,  nor  hospitals,  nor  magazines,  nor  engineers,  nor  officers,  nor  maps, 
nor  wagons. 

Don  Martin  de  Mello  had  recourse,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
lo  the  eourt  of  London,  which  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  embark  for  Lis- 
bon; two  thousand  of  these  were  Irish  troops,  newly  raised,  consequently  as 
incapable  of  defending  Portugal  as  the  Portuguese  themselves,  and  who  ar- 
med wlien  the  campaign  was  half  over.  Lord  Tynwley,  who  commanded 
Hhmw  sttocours,  was  a  bad  office,  and  a  very  violent  man,  calculated  rather 
to  thvowmatten  into  disorder  than  to  restore  them.  He  was  the  ambassador 
in  Portugal,  who  made  so  insolent  a  use  of  the  /avour  of  king  John  V.  He 
resumed,  cm  the  present  occasioii,  all  his  haughty  contemptuous  airs,  and 
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some  very  warai  disputes  took  place  between  him  and  count  d'Oe3rnis ;  that 
minister,  however,  contrived  to  get  him  recalled.  Lord  Loudon,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tyrawley,  lord  Townshend  who  replaced  him,  and  general  Crawford 
Who  followed,  were  equally  hated  for  their  pride.  They  always  encamped 
separately  from  count  de  Lippe,  whose  orders  they  refused  to  receive ;  in 
short,  they  expressed  their  contempt  of  the  natives  so  openly,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese at  length  rose  up  against  tnese  cruel  and  insolent  allies,  and  mas- 
sacred more  than  half  of  them.  There  was  no  kind  of  excess  which  these 
undisciplined  troops,  who  were  worse  than  enemies,  did  not  commit.  Up- 
wards of  one  thousand  four  hundred  of  them  perished  also  in  a  revolt  at 
Santarem.  The  Irish,  above  all,  were  so  disorderly  and  so  wicked,  that  those 
who  had  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Portuguese  and  returned  to  England, 
were  broke  and  punished. 

The  count  de  Lippe  is  a  prince  distinguished  by  his  military  talents ;  and 
above  all  by  his  superior  knowledge  as  an  engineer  and  officer  of  artillery. 
He  is  haunity,  presumptuous,  ardent,  and  leaves  much  to  fortune.  He  was 
obliged  in  Portugal  to  bend  to  the  various  and  opposing  cu-cumstances  thai 
surrounded  him,  and  he  there  served  an  apprenticeship  to  patience.  Although 
he  had  no  opportunity  in  this  campaign  to  signalize  himself,  his  whole  con- 
duct proved  him  to  be  an  able  and  experienced  soldier. 

Such  was  the  interior  state  of  Portuga>when  the  Spaniards  penetrated  into 
It.  But  the  count  d'Oevras,  not  dependmg  upon  an  armed  strength  for  de- 
fence, had  recourse  to  his  usual  politics.  He  engaged  the  queen  to  suppli- 
cate her  mother,  the  queen-dowager  of  Spain,  to  dispel  the  storm  which 
threatened  to  destroy  Portugal.  He  employed  money,  he  set  negotiations 
on  foot,  and  by  these  arms,  &i  more  powerfid  than  those  of  the  Spanish  war- 
riors, caused  their  enterprises  to  miscarry. 

Nevertheless  the  court  of  Spain  ordered  forty  thousand  men  to  march  into 
Portugal ;  and  from  its  powers  of  defence,  a  ready  judgment  might  be  formed 
of  the  facility  of  its  conquest.  But  contrary  to  all  appearance,  this  army  did 
nothing  but  what  was  injurious  to  Spain  itself,  by  a  great  and  useless  con- 
sumption of  men,  of  horses,  of  cattle,  of  grain,  and  above  all  of  moner. 
The  marquis  de  Sarria,  colonel  of  the  Spanish  guards,  old,  biffoted,  and  with- 
out talents,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  this  army.  But  besides  the 
want  of  vigour  and  capacity  in  this  superannuated  general,  the  operations  of 
the  war  were  all  either  checked  or  impeded  by  the  influence  of  persons  of  the 
hiffhest  consideration  in  Spain.  The  war  minister  was  an  Irishman,(l)  and 
all  Europe  suspected  hun  of  partiality  for  his  countrymen.  But  whatever 
the  cause  might  be,  the  preservation  of  Portugal  cost  Spain  its  glory,  its 
treasure,  and  an  array. 

The  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  generals,  the  want  of  disci- 
pline in  their  troops,  the  little  care  that  was  tdien  to  secure  suppUes  of 
forage  and  ammunition,  were  circumstances  very  favourable  to  the  safety  of 
Portugal.  The  enemy  entered  into  the  country  without  having  agreed  upon 
a  plan  of  the  campaign ;  and  the  first  encampment  was  at  Zamora,  April  dl^ 
1763.  The^  approached  the  frontier,  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
country,  without  maps,  or  guides,  or  spies.  A  part  of  the  army  attacked 
Miranda,  which  was  blown  up  by  an  accident.  This  conquest  determined 
the  Spaniards  to  enter  Portugal  on  the  side  of  Traz  os  Montes ;  and  it  was 
then  only  they  discovered  that  there  was  a  river  to  pass ;  but  they  had  neither 
pontoons  nor  boats,  and  much  time  was  lost  in  constructing  them.  May 
4th,  the  general  being  at  Alcanisas,  said  publicly,  in  speaking  of  the  Portu- 
guese army,  '*I  cannot  discover  where  these  insects  are."  Bragan9a, 
Outeiro,  and  Chav6s,  being  withou^a  single  soldier,  surrendered  without  op- 
position on  the  approach  of  the  army. 

The  general,  May  31st,  sent  a  detachment  against  Moncorvo,  while 
O'Reily,  who  commanded  the  light  troops,  quitted  Chaves  to  get  possessym 
of  Oporto;  which,  however,  he  did  not  effect:  for  he  was  stopped  between 
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Villa  Real  and  YUla  Pouga,  by  three  or  four  hundred  peasants,  who  drove 
back  his  detachment,  consisting  of  three  hundred  men,  as  far  as  Chaves. 
He  owed  this  defeat  to  the  appearance  of  fear  which  he  discovered,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  commanding  officers  detached  from 
the  Spanish  army. 

On  the  evening  of  Whitsunday,  there  was  an  alarm  in  the  camp ;  the  ge- 
neral ordered  all  his  artillery  to  be  drawn  into  the  rear,  that  it  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  bemg  taken ;  by  which  he  deprived  his  army  of  all 
the  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  field  pieces. 

On  June  21st,  an  officer,  named  Alvarez,  attacked  the  village  of  Freixd, 
and  after  having  pillaged  it,  set  it  on  fire.  Three  hundred  peasants,  who 
were  shut  up  in  it,  and  made  some  resistance,  were  converted  by  the  gazettes 
of  Madrid  into  six  thousand  men.  ^Aer  such  a  brilliant  expedition,  the 
army  took  the  road  of  Zamora,  and  it  was  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Almei- 
da. On  the  4th  of  August  the  place  was  invested ;  on  the  15th  the  trenches 
were  opened  without  the  least  difficulty,  as  the  besieged  did  not,  during  the 
course  of  the  siege,  discharge  more  than  four  or  five  cannon.  On  the  25th 
the  place  surrendered,  although  no  breach  had  been  made,  nor  the  first  pa^ 
rallel  completed.  The  batteries  of  the  besiegers  were  at  the  distance  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  walls,  and  the  siege  was  attended  with 
the  loss  only  of  an  hostler,  a  labourer,  and  four  horses;  not  one  person  was 
wounded  during  the  short  time  it  lasted.  There  were  found  in  the  town 
ninety-six  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  calibers,  all  sorts  of  ammunition  and 
^TOviaioDS^  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  Portugese,  who  composed  its 
garrison,  all  unhurt  and  in  good  health.  Almeida  is  a  considerable  place, 
and  might  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  for  at  least  a  month : 
but  the  governor  was  fourscore  years  of  age,  had  been  a  captain  of  cavalry 
in  the  war  of  the  succession,  and  was  a  vainglorious  character.  A  very 
able  engineer,  named  Miron,  who  had  thrown  nimself'  into  the  place,  was 
anxious  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  the  governor  having  refused  to 
advance  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  works,  a  dozen  of  English  and 
Scotch  officers,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  in  garrison,  raised 
among  themselves  a  very  considerable  sum  for  that  purpose.  But  when 
Miron,  on  the  strength  of  this  subscription,  was  determined  to  begin  his 
works,  and  spoke  firmly  on  the  subject,  the  governor  ordered  him  to  be  c<m- 
fined  in  irons,  and  sent  him  to  be  tried  at  Lisbon.  Having,  however,  deprived 
himself  of  his  en^neer,  he  retired  into  his  chamber,  where  he  passed  all  the 
time  of  the  siege  in  reciting  his  rosary.  When  the  English  officers  ordered 
the  Portuguese  garrison  to  man  the  outworks,  they  revolted  and  refused  to 
obey.  Not  a  single  man  was  seen  in  the  covered  way,  nor  along  the  curtains 
during  the  whole  siege,  so  that  no  place  was  ever  taken  with  more  ease ;  and 
if  the  Spaniards  coidd  have  conceived  the  interior  state  of  the  town  and 
garrison  they  would  not  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  to  open  the 
trenches. 

After  the  siege  the  Spaniards  were  more  embarrassed  than  before,  as  to 
where  they  were  to  go,  or  what  they  should  do.  They  had  calculated  that 
the  siege  would  have  occupied  the  whole  campaign,  and  no  farther  plan  had 
been  thought  of.  Besides,  the  war  was  carried  on  by  couriers,  and  tne  court 
regulated  all  the  operations  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues.  Old 
marquis  de  Sarria  was  now  removed,  and  the  count  d*Aranda  substituted  to 
command  the  army.  This  new  general  made  an  attack  upon  Villa  Velha,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Nevertheless,  the  Portuguese,  encouraged  by  the 
indecision  of  the  Spaniards,  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  English,  and 
animated  by  the  count  de  Lippe,  ventured  to  take  the  field,  and  encamped  to 
the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men  at  Abrantes  and  Punhete ;  while  a  small 
camp  of  Portuguese  volunteers,  commanded  by  a  brave  Scotchman,  of  the 
name  of  Hamilton,  and  reinforced  by  two  English  battahons,  and  some  com- 
panies of  grenadiers,  were  posted  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  opposite 
Villa  Velha,  whose  castle  was  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  Portuguese. 
Alvarez  had  taken  this  castle  without  much  danger,  as  it  surrendered  at  the 
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Unt  nnisket-fibot  During  the  march  to  Villa  Yelha,  the  count  de  Lippe  had 
aent  colonel  Bturgoyne,  with  his  English  dragoons,  and  six  companies  of  gre- 
nadiers, four  of  which  were  Portuguese,  to  attack  Valen^a  d' Alcantara,  of 
which  that  officer  got  possession  without  any  resistance,  and  afterward  pil- 
laged it.  Vaien^a  is  surrounded  with  waUs,  and  contained  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  militia,  under  the  command  of  a  brigadier-general.  This 
affinont,  however,  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  Spaniards.  The  captuf^  of  Villa 
Velha  had  increased  the  confidence  of  the  detachment  of  Alvarez,  who,  de- 
spising the  enemy,  abandoned  themselves  to  a  fallacious  security.  Hamilton 
Eerceived  their  negligence,  passed  a  ford  of  the  river  by  night  with  three 
undred  men,  half  of  them  English,  surprised  the  camp  of  Alvarez,  consisting 
of  two  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  spiked  their  cannon, 
and  repassed  the  Tagus  without  loss,  leaving  behind  him  no  common  scene 
of  disorder  and  confusion. 

Such  were  the  transactions  of  this  campaign  which  finished  in  the  month 
of  Sei^mber.  The  Spanish  army  retired  to  Alcantara,  but  at  the  same  time, 
an  attack  was  made  upon  Campo  Ifayo,  which  failed,  because  the  detachment 
destined  to  this  object  arrived  with  a  view  to  surprise  the  place  at  noonday. 
The  Spanish  forces,  when  they  arrived  at  the  frontier,  were  reduced  to 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  never  did  troops  experience  a  more  horrible 
campaign.  The  sick  and  the  stragglers  were  almost  aU  of  them  massacred  by 
the  peasants,  who  were  rendered  ferocious  by  the  marauding  conduct  of  thie 
Spanish  army,  and  emboldened  by  the  timidity  of  its  generals. 

Spain  was  much  mor^  successful  in  America.  CevaUos,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  made  himself  master  of  the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  and  the 
island  of  St.  Gabriel,  which  the  Portuguese  knew  not  how  to  defend,  and 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  retake ;  but  this  advantage  did  not  compensate  for  the 
ill  success  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal ;  it  covered  Spain  with  dishonour, 
and  exhausted  her  to  such  a  degree  as  to  keep  her  quiet  till  the  peace. 

This  war,  which  might  have  crushed  Portugal,  gave  it  a  degree  of  vigotir 
and  elasticity  which  it  did  not  possess  before ;  and  produced  a  military  spirit 
that  still  exists,  though  it  received  some  diminution  from  the  absence  of 
count  de  Lippe.  The  count  d'Oeyras  availed  himself  of  these  successes, 
and  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  army,  to  render  himself  still  more  pow- 
erful, and  to  forward  his  designs. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  Joseph  I.  had  not  yet  ceased.  Two  years 
after  the  war,  the  custom-house  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  with  every 
thing  it  contained.  This  was  a  severe  blow  on  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
many  persons  were  entirely  ruined  by  the  event,  and  many  bankruptcies  fol- 
lowed. It  was  said,  indeed,  that  this  conflagration  was  not  attenaed  with  a 
general  loss,  as  the  most  valuable  merchandise  was  in  other  warehouses,  and 
that  the  building  was  purposely  set  on  fire.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  commerce 
mast  have  been  severely  aflected  bv  the  accident,  and  the  commercial  security 
of  Lisbon  considerably  diminished. 

Before  we  quit  the  afiairs  of  Portugal,  it  maybe  expedient  to  offer  a  remariL 
or  two  on  its  govenunent,  commerce,  and  finances.(n 

All  the  different  parts  of  society,  like  those  of  the  body,  depend  upon  each 
other,  and  the  disease  of  the  one  necessarily  influences  the  condition  of  all 
the  rest.  A  superstitious  people,  who  cultivate  but  in  a  small  deme  the  arts 
end  sciences,  cannot  possess  a  well-regulated  government.  Besides,  tho 
subjection  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  English  diminishes  the  vigour  which  the 
count  d'Oeyras  laboured  for  several  3^ars  to  communicate  to  all  the  relaxed 
springs  of  thib  machine.  During  the  last  century,  the  Portuguese  govern* 
ment  had  been  without  strength  and  without  attention.  l%e  ministers, 
slumbering  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  had  suffered  it  to  be  shaken  by  the  inso-> 
lence  of  the  nobles,  the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastics,  and  the  influence  of  the 
English.  Nature  appears  also  to  have  assisted  all  these  political  causes  of 
decay,  in  order  to  complete  the  ruin  of  Portugal,  by  an  earthqwdce ;  and  It  ti 

(1)  See  tn  Account  of  Portutal  as  It  sppeared  in  1706  to  DmnooHex,  afterward  a  eelcJWaudiaBam  in 
tiM  Fiwch  amy.    PrfBtcd  «t  LMoniiiie  In  177S,  aod  re-prialed  in  LoodoB  in  1797. 
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in  the  midft  of  tbeae  ramh  that  the  celebrated  Sebaatian  Joaeph  Carralho, 
count  d'Oeyras,  had  the  courage  to  re-establish  the  throne,  by  supporting  it 
with  one  kuuid,  while  with  the  other  he  crushed  the  nobility,  humbled  the 
,  clergy,  and  diininiahed  the  influence  of  the  English.  The  first  enterprise  of 
this  great  man  excited  fanaticism  and  conspiracies,  and  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  hia  severe  and  inflexible  character.  The  king,  escapea  from 
the  strokes  of  hia  assassins,  became  their  master  and  their  judge.  After  he 
had  removed  this  first  obstacle,  the  minister  attacked  the  ecclesiastics,  and  at 
length  emi^oved  the  most  subtle  policy  respecting  the  English.  Powerfully 
impelled  by  the  same  hatred  of  that  nation  as  the  Portuguese  universally 
possess,  he  directed  his  strokes  against  them,  under  the  semblance  of  mea- 
sures for  rectifying  abuses. 

«The  marine  was  in  a  very  bad  state.  Five  or  six  disabled  ships  and  as 
many  frigates,  without  sailors  or  officers,  constituted  the  whole  naval  force 
of  Portugal.  The  minister,  in  order  to  become  absolute  master  of  this  de- 
portment, obtained  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  marine  for  his  brother 
Francis  Xavier  de  Menao9a,  who  died  about  three  years  ago.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  narrow  capacity,  but  very  industrious,  and  perfectly  submissive  to 
his  brother.  Accordinffly,  in  about  seven  or  eight  years  the  marine  was 
established  upon  a  good  footing ;  at  the  same  time,  the  English,  the  Swedes, 
the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  the  French  were  invited  to*  teach  navigation  to 
the  Portuguese;  who,  two  centuries  ago,  conquered  three-quarters  of  the 
globe,  carried  on  the  commerce  of  it,  and  directed  all  its  views  to  the  im- 
pfDvement  of  its  marine.  The  actual  state  of  its  navy  consists  of  ten  ships 
of  the  line,  and  double  that  number  of  frigates,  all  built  of  the  finest  Brazil 
limber.  Two  ships  have  been  launched  at  Lisbon  of  74  and  72  guns,  and 
admiraMy  constructed  for  resistance  as  well  as  duration.  But  neither  the 
officers  nor  the  sailors  are  kept  in  sufficient  practice ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  vessel  against  vessel,  the  Spaniards  would  beat  them  at  sea,  from  the 
mipehority  of  their  equipage.  But  this  deficiency  may  always  be  supplied 
by  the  English  navy.  Ijie  present  state,  however,  of  the  Portuguese  marine 
is  sufficient  to  protect  the  coasts,  and  the  war  against  the  Algerines,  and  the 
corsairs  of  Sale,  may  serve  as  a  school  to  teach  the  art  of  naval  combat,  and 
accustom  them  to  it,  which  is  the  more  necessary  as  they  have  not  the  repu- 
tation of  being  brave  at  sea.  The  war  with  Morocco  may  be,  one  day  or 
other,  fatal  to  the  Portuguese :  for  if  the  emperor  should  fortify  Mogadore, 
invite  to  his  service  renegade  seamen,  and  order  his  corsairs  to  cruise  about 
the  Cape  Verde  islands^  the  Canaries,  Azores,  and  MadeirRv  the  ships  coin- 
ingfrom  Brazil  would  risk  being  often  taken. 

The  commerce  of  Portugal^  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  count 
d'0e3rras,  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  to  whom  the  Portuguese 
are  no  more  than  brokers  or  agents,  and  even  English  ships  are  employed  in 
the  whole  of  their  trade,  excepf  that  Of  the  Indies,  of  Africa,  and  America, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  distinct  companies,  and  carried  on  by  the  king's 
ehips ;  but  even  in  those  branches  of  commerce  the  Portuguese,  though  they 
lend  their  names,  are  not  principals.  The  most  considerable  factories  of 
Brazil  and  Africa  belong  to  English  capitalists,  who  have  for  correspondents 
the  English  houses  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  London,  of  whom  the  Portuguese 
themselves  purchase  the  merchandise  that  comes  from  their  own  colonies. 

The  count  d'Oeyras,  after  a  very  attentive  consideration  of  this  subject, 
determined  upon  a  very  singular  operation,  which  was  no  less  than  to  change 
the  general  order  of  commerce.  He  accordingly  abolished  all  the  old  trading 
eoinpaniea,  and  destroyed  their  exclusive  rights ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
erected  new  con^Mmies,  and  gave  them  an  exclusive  right  over  those  branches 
of  commerce  which  had  hitterto  been  free.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  care 
and  precautions,  the  En^ish,  from  their  large  capitals,  became  the  masters 
in  these  new  arrangements,  and,  under  borrowed  names,  possessed  themselves 
of  ail  the  new  funds.  Another  evil  has  arisen  from  this  new  sirrangemeni, 
which  the  minister  did  not  foresee,  but  which  caused  the  seditious  discon- 
tents that  have  prevailed  in  Brazil,  and  threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  co- 
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lonies.  *nie  companies  having  obtained  permission  from  different  mtnisters^ 
and  particularly  trom  count  d*Oeyras,  to  impose  duties  both  on  the  sale  of 
their  own  merchandise,  and  the  purchase  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
these  duties  proved  very  burdensome  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil ;  they  be* 
came,  on  account  of  them,  very  much  indebted  to  these  companies,  who,  on 
their  abolition,  demanded  payment.  Accordingly,  the  count  d'Oeyras  found 
himself  obliged  to  take  those  measures  which  have  dissatisfied  both  parties. 
Nevertheless,  the  merchants  who  continued  the  trade  after  the  abolition  of 
the  companies,  determined  to  carry  on  their  sales,  and  make  their  purchases 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  companies  had  done ;  this  produced  a  state  of 
disorder  and  confusion  in  Brazil,  for  which  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  remedy. 

The  count  d*Oeyras  aimed  another  blow  at  the  interests  of  England,  by 
encouraging  a  trade  with  France  for  grain;  and  in  the  year  1766,  th»t 
country  nad  made  veiy  profitable  returns  from  Portugal,  under  the  wise  and 
able  administration  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul.  In  this  particular  the  count 
d*Oeyras  has  found  the  means  to  diminish  in  Lisbon  the  general  dependence 
on  the  English  merchants.  But  this  branch  of  commerce,  after  all,  must  be 
precarious  and  temporary,  at  least  till  the  marine  of  France  becomes  strong 
enough  to  form  a  balance  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

This  successful  essay  has  given  birth  to  another  attempt,  which  has  been 
equally  fortunate :  to  weaken  the  credit  of  the  English  respecting  grain,  and 
to  lessen  their  immense  profits  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  the  minister 
ordered  a  considerable  part  of  the  vineyards  to  be  destroyed,  and  sowed  with 
ffrain.  This  unreserved  proceeding  at  once  discovered  his  design,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  clamour  against  him.  The  individuals  also,  whom  he  was  de* 
tennined  to  force  into  a  new  and  more  difficult  cultivation  of  their  ground, 
exclaimed  against  his  t3nranny,  and  refused  to  obey :  but  he  was  deaf  to  their 
clamours,  rigorously  insisted  upon  obedience,  and  forced  his  edict  to  be 
observed. 

In  order  to  understand  this  extraordinary  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
informed,  that  Portugal  is  all  vineyard,  except  some  small  cantons  in  Entre 
Minho  e  Douro,  and  Tras  os  Montes.  The  English  have  purchased,  and 
consequently  possess  all  the  prime  land  in  the  environs  of  Oporto  and  Lis- 
bon, of  Setuval  and  Farro,  whose  wines  are  the  best  and  some  of  them  in 
great  estimation ;  so  that  the  soil  of  Portugal  and  its  productions  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  them.  These  circumstances,  which  are  ruinous  to  the  For* 
tu^uese,  serve  to  prove  their  indolent  disposition;  of  which  they  do  not  per- 
ceive the  disadvantage.  They  prefer  the  culture  of  the  vine,  which  requires 
but  little  trouble,  to  a  more  laborious  cultivation. 

The  commerce  of  Portugal  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
being  destitute  of  pasturage  and  grain,  this  kingdom  is  in  an  absolute  state 
of  dependence,  because  England  furnishes  it  with  all  the  commodities  of 
which  it  stands  in  need.  Such  are  the  bonds  of  servitude  that  keep  Portugal 
in  that  alliance  with  England,  which  the  count  d'Oeyras  had  endeavoured  to 
destroy.  He  also  attacked  the  English  interest,  by  establishing  manufac- 
tures for  silk,  woollen-drapery,  leather,  and  soap.  At  the  same  time  he 
gublished  very  severe  edicts  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  stuffs ; 
ut  the  imperfect  fabric  of  these  manufactures,  their  slow  progress,  their 
bad  quality,  and  high  price,  established  the  preference  given  to  the  silks,  the 
woollens,  and  leather  of  England  and  France,  and  in  spite  of  the  edicts,  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures  still  prevails. 

This  minister  employed  all  his  power  to  invite  by  treaties  the  commerce 
of  Denmark,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Russia  to  Lisbon.  This  was  a  wise  and 
beneficial  measure,  because  the  greater  the  number  of  foreigners  concerned 
in  the  trade  of  Portugal,  the  less  would  remain  in  possession  of  England. 
But  it  was  doing  things  only  by  halves,  to  establish  a  merely  passive  com- 
merce. The  Portuguese  themselves  should  have  been  encouraged  to  navi- 
fste  the  distant  seas,  €ind  to  fetch  foreign  commodities  in  their  own  vessels ; 
in  short,  to  engage  in  an  active  commerce. 

The  count  d'Oeyras  had  agriculture  very  much  at  heart,  regarding  it  as 
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the  basis  of  all  government  He  resolved  to  make  a  geneial  register  of  the 
lands  in  cffder  to  ascertain  their  value,  and  to  discover  the  means  to  be  em- 
ploved  for  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  cultivation;  but  after  all  the  pains 
and  time  employed  on  this  subject,  and  the  calculations  made»  the  lands  in 
question  remain  untouched  bv  the  plough.  The  whole  province  of  Alentejo 
ia  uncultivated :  Beira  and  Algarve  continue  to  be  a  desert. 

The  finances  of  Portugal  have  been  the  first  objects  of  attention  to  the 
count  d'Oeyras;  and  he  reserved  this  department  to  himself,  though  with- 
out attaching  any  title  to  it.  But  the  opinions  on  the  state  of  the  finances 
and  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  are  various.  It  is  indeed  generally  said, 
that  the  treasury  is  full,  that  Portugal  is  very  rich,  and  that  its  revenues  are 
considerable ;  but  there  is  great  reason  surely  to  suspect  that  the  finances 
cannot  be  in  a  very  good  condition  in  a  kingdom  which  has  neither  agricul- 
ture nor  a  marine ;  which  has  lately  sustained  an  earthquake  that  produced 
so  many  lar^  bankruptcies,  and  has  been  engaged  in  a  very  expensive  war ; 
whose  colonies,  which  are  a  principal  source  of  its  riches,  are  so  poor,  so  ill 
administered,  and  so  harassed,  that  the  people  either  leave  them  or  revolt ; 
above  all,  if  it  is  considered  that  this  kingdom  has  many  old  debts,  and  that 
its  wealth,  particularly  its  gold,  passes  through  the  bands  of  the  English, 
who  derive  all  the  advantage  from  it ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  diamonds,  of  which 
it  possesses  a  very  large  store,  are  a  kind  of  dead  stock,  which  does  not  enter 
into  circulation.  The  Portuguese  have  but  very  few  taxes  to  pay ;  never- 
theless  they  live  in  a  state  of  extreme  Mrretchedness. 

Previous  to  the  ministry  of  the  count  d'Oeyras,  the  finances  of  Portugal 
were  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  administration;  22,000  clerks  or  writers, 
divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  offices,  devoured  the  revenues,  embroiled 
the  accounts,  and  swallowed  up  the  treasure.  The  minister,  by  a  single  edict 
of  the  month  of  October,  1761,  reduced  this  enormous  crowd  of  blood-suck- 
ers to  thiriyirvo  well  qualified  and  chosen  persons.  He  has  simplified  the 
regulations  relative  to  tne  receipts  and  payments  of  the  public  treasure,  by 
usmg  the  same  journals  as  bankers  and  merchants  employ  for  the  insertion  of 
their  daily  transactions.  These  books  are  examined  every  week ;  while  the 
king  passes  the  accounts  which  are  presented  to  him,  or  gives  instructions 
concerning  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  none  of  which,  however, 
are  suffered  to  be  in  arrear.  The  perspicuity,  the  precision,  and  the  security 
of  this  arrangement  will  appear  incomprehensible  m  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  where  finance  is  so  complicated  a  science,  and  such  an  inextricable 
labyrinth ;  but  to  convince  incredulity,  it  is  necessary  only  to  have  recourse 
to  Portugal,  and  to  read  the  edict  of  the  count  d'Oeyras,  and  the  execution 
of  this  plan  will  be  instantly  verified. 

There  are  many  varying  opinions  respecting  the  revenues  of  Portugal, 
which  some  have  calculated  at  seventy,  and  others  at  eighty  millions  of  livres, 
or  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling.  The  mines  produce  annually 
from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  livres,  or  between  two  and  three  millions  sterling. 

LETTER  VI. 

View  of  the  internal  Affairs  of  Frcncef  from  the  Peac^  of  Fer$aille$,  in  1763,  to 
the  Death  of  Loum  XF.^in  ITl^-^nduding  $ome£camnt  of  Conica, 

It  is  a  fact,  now  too  well  known  to  be  disputed,  that  France  was  reduced 
to  such  a  deplorable  situation,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1762,  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  her  allies  to  extricate  her  from  the  innumerable 
distresses  that  surrounded  her,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  most  obvious 
eauses,  which  compelled  the  French  ministry  to  set  on  foot  a  secret  negotia^ 
tion  for  peace,  throu^rh  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  have  been 
already  stated,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  skilful  managers  of  that 
negotiation  were  considered  in  France  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  from 
.the  dreadful  scourge  of  unsuccessful  war,  and  fron;i  the  rapid  advances  of 
national  bankruptcy  and  famine. 
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But  some  ciremnstancds,  periiaps,  not  80  well  knowiit  oontribnted  bm  much 
or  more  than  any  other  events,  to  determine  the  duke  de  ChoiseuU  an  able 
etatesman,  to  purchase  an  interval  of  repose  to  his  bleeding  country,  at  the 
expense  even  of  the  most  valuable  sacrifices. 

A  general  dislike  to  the  service  manifested  itself  in  every  department,  civil 
and  military,  connected  with  the  war.  Officers  and  magistrates  employed 
under  the  government,  in  its  remote  dependencies,  oppressed  and  {dundered 
the  people,  but  paid  no  rejfard  to  the  public  security  of  the  countries  over 
which  tfae3r  presided.  A  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  administration, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  prevailed  at  home ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  raising  money  for  the  public  service  increased  every  hour.  The 
most  honourable  offices  were  publicly  refused,  and  no  man  of  abilities  could 
be  found  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 

Add  to  this,  the  expiring  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  exerted  with 
redoubled  force,  on  the  eve  of  its  total  extinction.  Actuated  by  the  infernal 
principles  of  revenge,  they  secretly  thwarted  the  designp  of  an  adverse  court, 
and  stirred  up  the  people  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  the 
extortions  of  the  farmers-geneial,  and  the  universal  mal«administration  of 
public  affairs. 

In  short,  scarcely  was  the  peace  signed,  when,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
frantic  joy  it  occasioned  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  most  formidable  opposition 
to  the  court  broke  forth,  and  even  the  officers  of  justice,  under  an  immediate 
dependence  on  the  crown,  refused  to  register  the  king^s  edicts,  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  for  continuing  «ome  taxes  (which  should  have  been  abolished 
«t  the  expiration  of  the  war),  for  imposing  new  ones,  and  for  vesting  a  power 
in  the  king  to  redeem  the  public  debts  at  twenty  years'  purchase. 

The  example  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  followed  by  almost  all  the 
pariiaments  of  France,  whose  remonstrances  upon  this  occasion  would  do 
honour  to  the  most  distinguished  patriots,  in  the  freest  constitutions  of  civil 
government  upon  earth. 

As  the  latent  seeds  of  these  internal  commotions  had  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  so  now  their  maturity  served  to  guarantee  the 
powers  of  Europe  from  any  hostile  designs  of  the  court  of  France,  for  some 
years  at  least:  but  they  produced  no  effect  in  favour  of  the  people;  for  the 
parliaments,  after  repeated  struggles  in  defence  of  their  violated  rights,  in 
which  they  went  so  rar  as  to  proceed  against  their  governors  as  public  crimi- 
nals, were  obliged  to  submit  at  length  to  those  irresistible  ministers  of  des- 
potism, the  militaiy. 

However,  this  violent  contest  by  no  means  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  another  object,  which,  though  it  was  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  losses  of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  during  a  lonff  war,  afforded  gene- 
ral satisfaction  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  this  was  Uie  trial  and  punishment  of 
several  delinquents,  whose  perfidy,  cowardice,  or  venality  had  contributed  to 
increase  the  misfortunes  of  the  state.  In  the  month  of  December,  1763,  most 
of  the  public  officers  in  the  late  government  of  Canada  were  condemned, 
some  to  a  temporary,  others  to  a  perpetual  banishment ;  and  all  were  obliged 
to  refund  the  immense  sums  of  whicn  they  had  defrauded  the  nation,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  13,965,000  livres.  And  as  this  capital  sum  had  been 
chiefly  purloined  from  the  supplies  for  the  army  and  marme  forces  em[doyed 
in  the  defence  of  Canada^  it  was  presumed,  that  if  it  had  been  honestly  ex- 
pended in  the  public  service,  the  English  would  not  have  met  with  such  signal 
success  in  that  country ;  and,  indeed,  a  review  of  the  stations  of  the  delin- 

Suents  in  some  measure  justifies  this  rational  conjecture.  The  intendant  of 
be  province,  the  purveyor-general  of  the  army,  the  director  and  the  comj^ 
troller  of  the  marine,  the  commissaries  and  the  keepers  of  the  stores  were 
the  chief  criminals.  That  these  should  escape  with  life  is  a  strong  impeach- 
ment of  the  execution  of  justice  in  France ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
Madame  Pompadour  was  still  living,  and  that  they  were  all  officers  appointed 
through  her  interest,  and  protected  by  her  and  her  friends  to  the  last. 
From  the  produce  of  the  fines,  it  was  reasonably  expected,  the  French 
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iniiufltiy  wodd  be  enaUed  to  pay  tiie  Cainda  biil«,  draim  1^  ibe  ^ 
and  the  other  guilty  officers  on  the  goiremment  of  Francot  and  i^iTen  in  pay 
ment  to  the  Canadians,  now  become  the  8id>Ject8  of  Great  Britain ;  yet»  in 
▼iotation  of  the  solemn  declaration  of  his  most  Christian  m^esty  at  the  peaoe» 
that  the  bills  of  eJEchange,  drawn  by  the  late  government  of  Canada  on  Old 
France,  should  be  lionourably  disehar|fed,  this  piece  of  justice  was  refused* 
notwithstanding  the  strong  applicatum  made  by  the  Enfflish  merchants 
trading  to  Canada,  who  were  now  the  holders  of  these  bills,  having  taken 
them  in  the  course  of  their  commercial  concerns  with  that  country,  on  the 
faith  of  the  king's  declaration.  A  long  and  feeble  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
the  British  ministry  commenced,  in  consequence  of  tne  remonstrances  of  the 
proprietors  of  these  bills,  which  migbt  have  produced  a  fresh  rupture,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  very  pacific  disposition  of  the  British  court. 

But  another  incident  pkdnly  discovered,  that  the  refusal  of  the  payment 
of  the  Canada  bills  was  owing,  at  that  time,  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
French  finances.  In  the  month  of*  February,  1764,  a  declaration  was  made 
to  their  East  India  company,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  his  majesty  could 
no  longer  afford  them  any  assistance,  notwithstanding  their  great  losses;  and 
that  they  must  either  provide  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  or  dissolve  the 
company.  This  measure  partly  decided  the  fate  of  a  commercial  association, 
which,  at  one  time,  promised  to  rival  those  of  other  countries,  and  to  yield 
considerable  succours  to  the  crown  on  extraordinary  emergencies.  It  is  true, 
this  company  subsisted  after  this  declaration,  but  in  the  most  fluctuating  and 
enfeebled  state. 

We  are  now  brought,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  a  domestic  event  of  another 
nature,  fVom  which  as  great  revolutions  were  expected  in  the  internal  govern* 
ment  of  France,  as  if  a  new  monarch  had  ascended  the  throne,— the  death  of 
the  king's  favourite  mistress  and  prime  minister.  It  happened  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1764,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 

It  has  often  been  the  fate  of  France  to  be  governed,  for  a  long  series' of 
years,  bv  the  mistresses  of  its  kings.  The  uncontrollable  influence  of  Madame 
Pompadour  lasted  upwards  of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  various* 
attempts  were  made  to  ruin  her;  and  though  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  of  the  most  distinguished  merit  in  the  kingdom,  frequently  enga^  in 
well-concerted  plans,  to  remove  her  from  court,  they  always  ended  m  the 
disgrace,  and  sometimes  in  the  punishment  of  the  authors.  One  unhappy 
victim,  Madame  Suavi,  very  early  experienced  the  implacability  of  this  im- 
perious mistress.  On  a  public  day  of  showiog  the  duke  of  Burgundjr,  tiie 
dauphin's  eldest  son,  then  an  infant,  to  the  people,  occasion  was  taken  to 
conceal  a  packet,  sealed  up»  in  the  prince's  craoie.  Madame  Suav6,  who  was 
in  waiting,  upon  taking  up  the  child,  discovered  this  packet,  and  being  either 
ireally  overcome  with  fear,  or  affecting  it,  gave  a  violent  scream,  which 
brought  Madame  de  Tallard  instantly  into  the  room,  who,  without  loss  of 
time,  carried  the  packet  to  the  king.  It  contained  an  anonymous  remon- 
strance against  the  mal-administration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  king's  neglect 
of  the  national  welfare,  wholly  attributed  to  his  criminal  connexion  with 
Pompadour,  and  her  assiduity  to  absorb  him  in  trifling  effeminate  amuse- 
ments. The  irresolute  monarch,  for  a  short  interval,  appeared  to  be  deeply 
fltrack  with  remorse;  but  after  he  had  consulted  his  female  minister  (the 
object  of  the  just  invectives  of  his  subjects),  pride  and  resentment  stifled  the 
reflections  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  the  incensed  mistress,  to  deter  others 
fh>m  the  like  dangerous  attempts,  procured  an  order  to  send  Snavi  to  the 
bastile,  on  a  strong  presumption,  that  she  had  conveyed  the  packet  into  the 
cradle ;  what  became  of  this  unfortunate  woman  remains  unknown  to  this 
hour.  More  interesting  transactions  prevent  our  entering  farther  into  the 
character  of  Madame  Pompadour;  and  indeed  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that 
she  enjoyed  all  but  the  title  of  queen-regent  of  France ;  for  the  easy,  indolent 
Louis  seemed  to  be  at  the  head  of  no  other  party  in  his  kingdom*  but  that 
which  formed  his  petit  soupen,  calculated  to  engage  him  in  a  perpetual  sue* 
^ssion  of  intoxicating  pleasures,  formed  by  the  luxuriant  taste  of  hi« 
iK^m^  Whose  immediate  dependants  were  the  joMt  oMutant  guests* 
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'  Ab  the  kingf  was  far  advanced  in  life»  being^  in  the  fifty-fourth  3rear  of  hit 
age,  when  he  lost  his  favourite  mistress,  it  was  reasonably  concluded,  that 
the  Aiture  glory  of  France  would  solely  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  his  life  would  be  chiefly  dedicated  to  public  business.  But  this 
flattering  prospect  soon  vanished,  when  it  was  found  that  the  king  continued 
in  his  service,  and  gave  his  confidence  to,  the  minions  and  tools  of  that  extra- 
ordinary woman.  In  this  situation  we  must  leave  the  state  of  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  while  we  attend  to  the  other  transactions  of  this  period  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  French  ministry  had,  for  some  time  past,  formed  a  secret  plan  to  get 
possession  of  Corsica,  imder  the  open  profession  of  assisting  the  Genoese 
government,  incapable  of  itself,  to  defend  those  parts  of  the  island  which  it 
still  possessed.  A  more  favourable  opportunity  could  not  present  itself;  the 
supporters  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  of  the  political  balance  of  power, 
either  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  the  late  war,  or  firmly  resolved  not 
to  involve  themselves  in  any  fresh  broils,  when  they  had  scarce  recovered 
breath  from  the  last,  tamely  beheld  the  military  operations  of  France  against 
Corsica,  without  tendering- the  least  succour  to  the  brave  inhabitants,  who, 
the  instant  they  received  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  court  of  France, 
called  an  assembly,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  island, 
and  with  a  noble  firmness,  becoming  a  manly  race  of  free-bom  citizens, 
resolved  that  the  French  troops  should  not  be  permitted  to  land  on  the  island, 
on  any  pretence  whatever.  And  that  no  decent  measure  on  their  part  might 
be  neglected,  they  ordered  their  commander-in-chief,  Pascal  PofJi,  to  make 
the  most  respectful  remonstrance  to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  against  the 
unchristian  conduct  of  his  ministry,  in  sending  French  troops  to  aid  and  assist 
the  avowed  enemies  of  their  civil  freedom  and  independence;  the  pre* 
servation  of  which  they  had  hitherto  successfully  contended  for,  and  were 
now  on  the  eve  of  perpetuating,  having  nearly  driven  the  Genoese  off  the 
island. 

Neither  these  remonstrances  to  Louis  XV.,  celebrated  by  some  writers  for 
his  humanity  and  love  of  justice,  nor  the  memorials  despatched  to  courts 
supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  independence  of  Corsica,  imploring,  if  not 
succours,  at  least  their  mediation  with  France,  produced  any  effect.  The 
French  forces  landed  in  Corsica,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Genoese;  but  they 
finally  convinced  the  injured  inhabitants,  that  they  were  destined  to  conquer, 
and  to  retain  possession  of  the  country :  accordingly,  we  shall  see  Corsica 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  an  act  of  cession  from  the  Genoese 
republic,  in  the  year  1768 ;  but  the  Genoese  not  having  the  least  shadow  of 
right  to  consign  over  these  brave  people,  like  a  bale  of  merchandise.  Though 
the  powers  of  Europe,  from  political  motives,  have  hitherto  acquiesced  in 
this  tyrannic  invasion  of  the  nghts  of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
at  some  future  period,  Pascal  Paoli,  or  a  more  worthy  hero,  who  will  consult 
less  his  own  personal  safety,  will  be  empowered  to  restore  the  freedom  of 
this  enslaved  country. 

The  year  1765  was  opened  by  a  finance  operation,  which  partly  restored 
the  credit  of  the  court  of  France  in  England.  The  French  ambassador 
at  London  tendered  the  pa3rment  of  £670,000,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  French  prisoners  in  different  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire, during  the  course  of  the  last  war.  By  the  advice  of  parliament,  this 
sum  was  accepted,  and  £130,000  was  immediately  paid  on  account;  the 
remainder  was  to  be  cleared  by  instalments  of  £40,000  every  three  months: 
and  some  hopes  being  given  that  the  Canada  bills  would  likewise  be  adjusted 
amicably,  the  price  of  these  bills,  which  had  been  sold  by  auction  at  thirty 
per  cent,  discount,  increased  considerably.  Soon  after,  the  kins  gave  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  for,  the  widow  and  children  of 
the  unfortunate  Calas,  having  gained  their  cause  in  the  parliament  of  Paris 
against  their  inhuman,  bigoted  persecutors,  exactly  three  years  after  the 
execution  of  their  innocent  father,  his  majesty  not  only  ordered  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  reputation  of  that  unhappy  victim  of  superstitious  fuiy  to 
be  printed  and  puUished  in  all  parts  of  the  klngdomt  but  ho  made  the  widow^ 
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a  present  of  18,000  livres,  to  her  two  daughters  he  me  ^OOOliviet  each*  aii4 
to  one  of  her  sons  3000,  withont  depriying  them  of  their  expectations  of  great 
damages  from  the  judges  who  first  condemned  their  father. 

No  alteration  happened  in  the  political  state  of  France  at  this  period;  but 
proper  resentment  was  shown  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had  refused  to 
pnnish  a  Sallee  rover  for  seizing  a  French  trading  vessel :  a  squadron  of  ten 
ships  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Chaesaut,  bombarded  Sallee 
from  the  31st  of  May  to  the  14th  of  June,  throwing  into  the  old  and  new 
towns  upwards  of  four  hundred  shells,  but  with  little  effect.  They  after- 
ward attacked  Larrache,  but  without  success ;  for  they  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  the  Moors,  who  suffered  the  French  to  advance  in  their 
boats,  and  to  bum  some  vessels  without  opposition,  and  then  swam  to  them 
from  the  shoro  with  poniards  in  theii;  mouths,  and  obliged  them  to  beg  for 
quarter.  The  bashaw  gave  orders  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  but 
took  all  the  French  boats,  and  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  accommodation, 
80  that  M.  de  Chassaut  found  himself  under  the  necessity  to  put  an  end  to 
this  expedition,  without  obtaining  any  satisfaction  for  the  present. 

A  domestic  event  interrupted  the  usual  gayety  of  the  court  of  Versailleiy 
in  the  last  month  of  this  year,  1766,  and  involved  the  whole  kingdom  in  a 
deep  universal  sorrow:  the  dauphin  of  France,  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  died  at 
Fontainebleau,  December  20th,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
the  character  of  an  inoffensive,  good-natured  man,  too  much  attached  indeed 
to  the  priesthood,  and  particularly  to  the  Jesuits,  whose  society,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, he  would  have  restored  in  France,  if  he  had  ascended  the  throne  soon 
after  its  dissolution ;  but  the  moral  tenor  of  his  conduct  gave  the  people 
room  to  hope  they  should  be  freed  at  least  from  the  capricioiis  government 
of  worthless  women.  The  care  he  took  of  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
particularly  his  endeavours  to  preserve  them  from  pride  and  arrogance,  with 
which  the  minds  of  young  princes  are  but  too  early  tainted,  either  by  self- 
interested  courtiers,  or  by  the  example  of  royal  havteuTf  does  honour  to  his 
memory.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  made  his  children  look  over  the  bap- 
tismal register  in  which  their  names  are  entered,  bv  the  custom  of  France, 
indiscriminately  with  others,  and  that  he  made  the  following  remark  to  the 
princes,  his  sons :  **  Behold  your  names  intermixed,  without  distinction,  with 
those  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  needy :  religion  and  nature  place  all 
nnen  upon  a  level ;  virtue  alone  can  make  any  essential  distinction  between 
tkem,  and  perhaps  the  child  whose  name  precedes  each  of  yours  in  this 
register  will  be  greater  in  the  sight  of  God  than  you  will  ever  be  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  France.**  At  another  time,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
carried  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant :  ^  I  will  have  them  see  the  black 
bread  that  they  eat ;  I  insist  on  their  handling  the  straw  which  serves  the 
poor  for  a  bed.  Learn  them  to  weep,"  said  he  to  their  governor,  ^  a  prince 
who  has  never  shed  tears  cannot  make  a  good  king."  When  an  augment- 
ation of  his  appointments  were  offered  him  by  the  late  king,  he  politely  re- 
fused, and  wished  that  the  sum  proposed  might  be  taken  off  annually  from  the 
taxes  on  the  poor.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  too  good  to  live ;  but 
as  his  public  capacity  for  government  was  not  so  distinguishable  as  his  pri- 
vate virtues,  it  cannot  be  imagined  there  was  any  political  necessity  to  cut 
him  off;  though  in  countries  where  Machiavelian  politics  prevail,  the  life  of  a 
prince  is  more  precarious  than  that  of  a  peasant 

It  has  been  already  abserved»  that  the  parliaments  of  France  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  military  foroe,  but  the  time  was  now  come  not  only  to 
.make  them  obey  every  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  court,  but  effectually  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  remonstrances,  or  applications  to  the  throne  of  any  kind,  to  ob- 
tain the  restoration  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  parliament  of  Brit- 
tany having  been  actually  dissolved  for  their  spirited  measures,  and  a  new 
commission  consisting  or  sixty  memben  appointed  by  the  King  having  been 
vested  with  the  authority  of  that  senate,  tne  other  parliaments  presented 
fresh  remonstrances  to  the  king  in  more  determined  language,  ana  the  par* 
liament  of  Paris  was  proceeding  to  still  bolder  measures,  when  the  king» 
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ftpprebensiveof  the  consequences,  resolved  b^  one  single  exertion  of  absolute 
power  to  put  tn  end  to  this  internal  commotion.  Accordingly,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  Parisians,  his  majesty,  who  scarcely  ever  visited  the  capital 
but  upon  such  occasions,  suddenly  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  March,  1766, 
and  repairing  instantly  to  the  ^n^and  chamber  of  the  parliament,  he  Uiere  held 
what  is  idly  termed  his  Ht  de  jugtice  ;  but  instead  of  a  bed  of  justice,  it  has 
proved  the  veiy  reverse,  in  the  las't  two  instances  of  its  being  held  by  Louis 
XY.  The  chambers  being  assembled,  the  king  told  them  that  he  was 
come  himself  to  answer  aU  their  remonstrances  in  person ;  that  he  should 
have  remained  silent,  if  the  reunion  of  the  parliaments,  the  indecency  of  their 
style,  the  temerity  of  their  erroneous  principles,  and  the  affectation  of  new 
expressions  to  characterize  them,  h^  not  clearly  manifested  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  that  system  of  unioa  which  he  had  already  proscribed:  he 
added,  **  I  will  not  suffer  an  association  to  be  formed  in  my  kmgdom,  which 
may  grow  up  to  a  confederacy  of  resistance."  This  proceeding,  however, 
did  not  deter  a  grand  deputation  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen  from  following 
him  the  next  day  to  Yersailles  with  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  hinted  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  compact  between  king  and  people,  when  the  former 
▼iola!te8  his  coronation  oath.  The  king,  without  any  consultation  with  his 
ministers,  in  the  language  of  every  despotic  prince  upon  earth,  replied,  *'  the 
oath  which  I  have  t^en,  not  to  the  nation,  as  you  say,  but  to  God,  alone  binds 
me.**— He  then  annulled  all  the  arrets  of  this  parliament,  as  he  had  done 
those  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  his  lii  de  justice^  passed  by  them  in  justi- 
fication of  the  conduct  of  the  parliaments  of  Pau  and  Brittany.  We  must 
not  quit  this  subject  without  recording  the  laudable  behaviour  of  the 
counsellors  of  the  pariiament  of  Brittany  ;(1)  who,  though  ordered  by  the 
king  to  resume  their  functions,  positively  refused  to  plead  before  the  new 
commissioners,  upon  which  they  were  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  militia, 
when  some  were  drafted  off,  by  lot,  to  join  battalions  at  a  distance,  and  others 
were  made  part  of  the  city  guard. 

General  Lally's  trial  was  the  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  parliament,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  You  will  recollect,  my  son, 
that  some  particulars  concerning  this  officer,  have  ^ready  come  under  your 
notice  in  a  former  part  of  this  history  ;(3)  but  his  unhappy  fate  and  the  gene- 
ral sympathy  which  his  sufferings  excited,  will  justify  me  in  presenting  you 
with  a  more  detailed  account  of  him.  He  was  the  son  of  an  emigrant  Irish 
officer,  and  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  But  his 
ill  success  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  the  antagonist  of  sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  particulariy  his  supposed  misconduct  at  Pondicherry,  exposed  him  to  the 
vehement  censures  of  the  French  India  company.  On  his  return  to  Europe, 
be  surrendered  himself  up  to  the  bastile,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for 
fifteen  months  without  being  once  examined.  He  was,  however,  at  length 
tried  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  for  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
king  and  the  company,  although  Louis  considered  that  court  an  incompetent 
tribunal  for  the  investigation  of  military  concerns  and  affairs  of  state.  The 
duke  de  Choiseul,  having  overruled  the  king's  objections,  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  the  prisoner,  not  for  any  specific  offence,  but  upon  a  general 
charge  of  criminal  misconduct.  He  requested,  as  a  favour,  that  his  trial 
might  be  postponed  for  eig^t  days ;  but  his  petition  was  refused.  The  day 
after  his  trial,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him.  May  6th,  and  he  was 
executed  on  the  9th,  1766.  He  was  gag^d  at  the  place  of  execution,  that 
he  might  not  have  the  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  his  accuser,  or  of  ex- 

gatiating  on  his  innocence.  As  he  had  been  accused  of  extortion  in  India,  three 
nndred  thousand  litres  were  deducted  from  the  great  mass  of  his  property, 
and  distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry.(3) 

Every  scene  of  this  catastrophe  manifested  prejudice,  precipitation,  and  a 
detennmation  to  shut  the  door  against  all  applications  for  mercy.    He  was 

CI)  In  FnuMB,  evtKj  parltaiMM  hnto  ipectal  plnden,  who  akme  an  pdvUaged  to  plead  eaum  ha- 
Ihra  Uie  reneeUvv  pariiameote  to  which  they  beloii(. 
Oi)  SeePart n.LoL XXXIV.  (3)  Valtali«*i  Aftui Looli XV.  chBp.3i. 
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undoubtedly  highly  culpable,  but  not  more  so  than  the  great  officers  ia 
Canada,  whose  punishinent  we  have  seen  did  not  extend  to  life  or  member; 
but,  Dnfortnnately,  Lally  had  blasted  the  sanguine  hopes  of  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  Individuals  expected  to  amass  princely  fortunes  from 
their  East  India  commerce  and  emj^oyments,  in  imitation  of  the  English; 
and  the  government  aimed  at  a  superiority  of  power  over  the  British  nation 
in  the  East  Indies.  Add  to  this,  that  Lally,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself^ 
had  published  some  memorials,  and  was  preparing  others,  which  plaiiUy  dis- 
covered, that  he  was  not  the  only  state  criminal.  This  step  made  even  his 
judges  tremUe  for  the  fate  of  their  friends  and  relations.  His  death  removed 
the  principal  evidence  of  their  guilt,  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers  secured 
item  from  all  apprehensions  of  sharing  his  hard  fate. 

No  other  remarkable  transaction  happened  this  year,  except  the  rejection 
of  the  mediation  of  Louis  XY.  in  adjusting  the  internal  commotions  of  the 
republic  of  Geneva.  Their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  views  of  the  French 
court,  irritated  the  king  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  his  minister,  the 
chevalier  de  Beauteville,  to  talk  to  the  commissaries  of  the  people  of  Geneva, 
in  the  same  style  that  he  himself  had  used  to  his  pariiament  at  Paris.  ^  The 
king,  my  master,  prohibits  you,  as  well  as  the  representing  citizens,  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  his  dominions;  and  if,  after  this  declara- 
tion, any  of  you  shall  presume  to  come  within  the  territories  of  France,  yon 
vrill  be  arrested,  and  your  merchandise  will  be  seized  and  detained  at  his 
majesty's  pleasure.*'  This  declaration  was  made  by  the  French  minister, 
on  the  16th  December,  1766.  Every  one  knows,  that  the  citizemi  of  Geneva 
almost  entirely  depend  on  their  trade  with  France.  The  sale  of  watches, 
trinkets,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  in  the  mechanic  branch  to  the  French, 
forms  their  chief  support,  and  therefore  an  effectual  method  was  taken  to 
make  them  submit  to  an  interested  mediation,  calculated  to  answer  the  poli- 
tical views  of  France  and  her  allies  on  the  continent. 

The  political  talents  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation  in  the  great  world,  and  his  character  has  been  variously  re- 
presented, according  to  the  views  and  interests  of  difierent  parties  in  France 
and  England. 

The  strict  line  of  justice  shall  be  attempted  in  the  short  sk^ch  to  which 
the  limits  of  these  Letten  confine  the  author.  No  minister  ever  showed  him- 
self a  truer  disciple  of  Machiavel ;  ambitious,  arbitrary,  enterprising,  reso- 
lute, and  fully  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  intrigue.  While  he  held  the  reins 
of  government,  he  surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  triumphed  over  everv 
obstacle  to  the  extensive  plans  he  had  formed.  The  glory  of  the  French 
nation,  in  its  foreign  concerns  was  'evidentiy  his  first  object,  but  he  pursued 
it  on  the  same  principles  of  despotism,  which  led  him  to  acts  of  tyranny  at 
home.  Hie  natural  rights  of  foreign  petty  states,  or  of  Uie  subjects  of 
France,  were  alike  sacrificed  to  the  grand  state  maxim  ofpoUHcai  neeunt^f 
however  incompatible  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  natioiis,  or  with  those 
legal  and  moral  obligations  which  were  instituted  to  unite  prirfce  and  people 
in  one  social  compact,  for  their  mutual  security  and  happiness.  His  internal 
administration,  therefore,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  in  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings against  the  pariiaments  of  France,  generally  attributed  to  him  and  the 
chancellor  Maupeau,  will  remahi  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  all  true  patriots  of  every  age  and  country.  But  in  his  foreign  opem- 
tions  (though  he  may  stand  condemned  in  England,  where  the  idei»  of 
honour,  eqmty,  and  moral  rectitude,  are  carried  from  Uie  private  closet  to 
the  council  chamber,  and  it  is  expected  they  shotdd  have  the  same  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  sovereigns  in  their  public  transactions,  as  they  ought  to 
have  in  the  common  concerns  of  individuals),  France  must  ever  venerate 
him  as  an  able  statesman.- 

Eveiy  measure  taken  by  this  minister,  from  the  date  of  the  farooos  fimilT- 
comi»ct  to  the  time  ot  his  dismission,  demonstrates,  that  he  understood  the 
true  interests  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  meant  to  contnoe  the  peace,  by 
ttrengtlia^Dg  the  alliances  of  France,  and  by  ad^ng  to  her  weight  and  ia- 
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flnence  In  Europe ;  and  we  shall  make  it  appear*  that  the  plan  he  pursued 
could  not  involve  him,  considering*  the  well-known  situation  of  the  other 
.  powers  of  Europe,  in  a  war  with  any  formidable  enemy.  In  short,  to  the 
mferior  courts  of  Europe,  he  spoke  en  maitrej  and  accomplished  his  designs 
by  force  of  arms ;  bi/t  to  England,  he  held  a  different  language,  and  as  uist 
as  the  exhausted  finances  would  permit  him,  settled  amicably,  the  only  sub- 
ject of  dispute  likely  to  occasion  a  rupture,  the  liquidation  of  the  Canada 
bUls. 

The  |iOlicy  of  the  close  union  of  the  several  branches  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon began  now  to  manifest  itself  upon  more  occasions  than  one ;  and  it  is 
no  slender  proof  of  ChoiseuPs  great  abilities,  that  though  the  refusal  of  the 
court  of  Madrid,  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  nature  of  this  famous 
compact  to  the  British  ambassador,  had  caused  a  war  between  England  and 
Spain,  yet  not  the  least  mention  of  this  alliance,  or  of  its  dreaded  conse- 
quence, was  made  at  the  peace.  It  ^as  suffered  to  pass  unexamined  by  our 
able  negotiators,  as  if  we  had  lost  our  right  to  canvass  every  article,  after  % 
successful  war  against  Spain,  undertaken  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  scruti- 
nizing the  whole.  The  quarrel  between  the  duke  of  Parma  and  pope 
Clement  XIIL,  independent  of  the  family-compact,  was  of  so  limited  a  nature, 
that  It  would  have  been  decided  without  the  intervention  of  other  powers, 
if  France  had  not  stood  engaged  by  the  secret  articles  of  this  compact  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  race  of  Boubom  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  clergy,  and  the  relijOfious  orders  in  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
dutchy  of  Farma, had  enjoyed  such  exclusive  privilejpies,  and,  m  consequence,, 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  revenues  ofthe  state  were  consider-^ 
ably  diminished ;  for  the  ecclesiastics  not  only  claimed  an  exemption  from 
all  taxes  on  their  estates  and  effects,  but  also  a  power  of  assigning  over  this 
right  to  the  purchasers  of  lands  held  by  them.  This  most  extraordinary  and 
unjust  privilege,  occasioned  fraudulent  sales  and  conveyances,  by  which  the 
state  was  greatly  distressed,  and  was  making  such  a  progress,  that  scarce 
any  of  the  lands  in  the  dutchy  would  be  subject  to  taxation,  if  a  stop  was  not 
put  to  such  proceedings.  Respectful  application  had  been  made  to  the  pope, 
to  exert  his  authority,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  government  of  Parma, 
in  the  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  reform  this  abuse ;  but  the  pope 
gave  no  answer  to  the  duke*s  memorials  upon  this  subject,  upon  which  he 
■exerted  his  sovereign  power  to  eradicate  this  evil ;  accordingly,  he  published 
an  ordinance,  which  struck  directly  at  the  root  of  the  papal  authority,  and 
entirely  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  for  it  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  court  of  Rome,  and  deprived  all 
foreign  priests  of  their  benefices.  Tl^  pope,  on  his  part,  had  recourse  to 
the  old  exploded  resource  of  issuing:  out  his  bull  against  the  duke,  threaten- 
ing him  with  excommunication  and  interdiction,  if  he  did  not  restore  to  the 
clergy  their  ancient  privileges ;  declaring  also,  that  ecclesiastics  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  temporal  power.  He  went  uu-ther,  for  he  laid  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  dutdiy,  though  every  pretension  of  this  nature  had  been  long 
since  given  up  by  his  predecessors. 

Secure  of  the  interposition  of  France,  the  infant  duke  paid  so  little  re- 
gard to  the  pope's  bull,  that  he  instantly  took  the  most  effectual  method  to 
prevent  the  mischief  it  might  have  occasioned.  The  Jesuits  were  all  seized 
in  one  night,  and  conducted  to  the  confines  of  the  pope^s  dominions,  where 
they  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  other  Italian  courts,  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  Parma,  took  fire  on  the  publication  of  the  pope's  bull ;  and 
scarce  was  it  known  at  Naples,  when  the  king  of  Sicily  sent  a  detachment  of 
his  troops  to  take  possession  of  Beneventoand  Ponte  Corvo ;  places  belonging 
to  the  pope*  but  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  king's  dominions.  At 
Paris,  this  insolent  bull  met  with  a  solemn  condenmation  from  the  parliament 
in  full  assembly.  It  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  all  sovereign  powers ;  nor  would  it  have  found  a  place  in  this  his- 
tory, if  it  had  not  been  the  last  act  of  papal  usurpation  of  the  supreme 
Miihority  of  princes,  on  which  the  curtain  is  now  dropped  for  ever. 
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The  pope  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  withdraw  this  bull,  though  strongly 
solicited  by  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Vienna:  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic princes  of  Europe  took  the  alarm,  and  joined  the  common  cause ;  even 
the  republic  of  Venice,  for  once,  took  part  against  the  holy  see ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  grief  and  vexation  which  this  unexpected  stroke 
occasioned,  hastened  the  death  of  the  holy  father,  who  now  saw  himself  beset 
on  every  side,  and  his  dominions  invaded  by  different  powers.  It  was  too 
late  to  repent  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon;  nor  was  it  before  discovered,  that  if  the  riehts  of  any  one  of  the 
family  should  be  invaded,  the  whole  association  would  appear  in  arms  to  re- 
sent It.  The  pope  was  the  first  to  experience  the  uniform  operations  of  the 
compact.  France  revived  a  claim  to  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  as  fiefs  of 
that  kingdom,  and  without  waiting  for  a  discussion  of  the  title,  took  posses- 
sion in  virtue  of  a  commission  given  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  marquis  de  Roche- 
vart,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Dauphiny,  and  to  the  president,  and  a 
deputation  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  jointly  carried  it  into  execution 
without  loss  of  time.  On  the  11th  of  June,  the  French  dragoons  appeared 
before  the  ffates  of  the  pope's  palace  at  Avignon,  removed  the  old  Swiss 
guards,  kicked  open  the  gates  with  their  jack-boots,  and  entered  the  palace 
in  triumph,  when  the  marquis,  in  great  state,  received  the  homage  of  the 
people^  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  and  caused  the  arms  of  France, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  be  affixed  over  the  city  gates ;  after  which, 
the  president  of  the  parliament,  with  his  attendants,  appointed  proper  persons 
to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  France.  The  towns  of  Coif> 
ffentnu  and  CavaUUnh  in  the  Venaissin,  were  given  up  to  the  French  forces  in 
the  same  peaceable  manner,  and  the  pope's  officers,  civil  and  military,  retired 
to  Antibes,  from  whence  they  embarked  for  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king  of  Sicily  laid  claim  to  the  dutchies  of  Ccutro  and  RonMtionej  which 
extend  almost  to  the  environs  of  Rome,  and  publicly  threatenedtosend  com- 
missaries, in  the  space  of  two  months,  supported  by  a  sufficient  military 
force  to  take  possession  of  these  dutchies,  which  he  considered  as  dismem- 
bered parts  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  He  likewise  adopted  the  same  reforma- 
tion in  his  dominions  which  had  incensed  the  pope  against  the  duke  of 
Parma ;  Uie  Jesuits  were  expelled ;  and  the  king  published  an  e4ict,  informing 
his  subjects,  that  the  pope  should  be  considered  only  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  that  his  authority  was  less  than  that  of  a  general 
council.  These  doctrines  could  not  have  been  hazarded  while  the  Jesuits 
remained  in  the  country. 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  Clement  XIIL,  the  duke  of  Modena  laid 
claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara,  formerly  the  property  of  the  house  of  Este, 
but  long  since  ceded  to  the  popes  by  treaties.  In  this  extremity,  the  pope  at 
last  began  to  sue  for  peace,  and  solicited  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  the  most 
humiliating  manner,  to  interpose,  and  to  use  her  interests  to  reconcile  the 
offended  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  holy  see. 

While  these  revolutions  were  going  on  in  favour  of  France  and  her  allies  in 
the  heart  of  Italy,  the  finishing  stroke  was  pot  to  the  independence  of  Corsica : 
the  treaty  concluded  between  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  France  was  ratified 
in  May ;  soon  after  which,  the  French  court  embarked  twenty  battalions  of 
choice  troops,  together  with  the  royal  legion,  for  Corsica.  These  foroes 
landed  in  June,  and  being  met  at  BcuUa  by  three  deputies  from  Genoa,  wko 
had  orders  to  deliver  up  the  city,  and  all  the  other  Genoese  possessions  in  the 
island  to  the  French  commander,  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  Bastia 
hois  ed  the  French  colours  on  the  ramparts,  took  down  the  arms  of  the 
republic,  and  put  up  those  of  France  on  the  34th :  at  the  same  time,  the  count 
de  Marbeuf,  their  general,  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  with  the  same  solem- 
nity as  if  he  had  gained  a  signal  victory ;  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
illuminate  the  city,  and  to  give  every  outwv^  demonstration  of  joy  on  the 
very  evening  of  their  captivity.  The  detail  of  the  skirmishes  and  pitched 
battles  between  the  French  army  and  the  brave  Corsicans,  in  defending  their 
liberty  to  the  last  gasp,  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Europe  during  m  le- 
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mainder  of  this  year ;  nor  was  the  whole  island  completely  conquered  till  the 
flummer  of  1769,  when  it  was  finally  made  part  of  the  dominions  of  Louis  XV.t 
flhd  its  ecclesiastical  afiairs  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallican  church. 

Thus  the  power  and  influence  of  France,  as  the  chief  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  was  firmly  established  in  Italy,  with  the  consent  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  now  dosely  allied  with  their  ancient  rivals  and  most  inveterate 
enemies.  The  skilful  negotiations  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  may  be  said  to 
have  accomplished,  in  a  time  of  peace,  what  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  head  of  victo- 
rious armies,  could  never  effect ;  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  house,  on 
the  ruin  of  others. 

In  the  midst  of  these  enterprises,  the  wheels  of  the  French  government  at 
home  were  clogged  by  fresh  disputes  between  the  kin?  and  the  parliament  of 
Pans,  but  they  were  smothered  for  a  few  months  by  the  national  concern  for 
the  death  of  the  queen,  whose  most  amiable  disposition,  and  pious  resign 
nation  to  the  will  of  Providence,  had  manifested  itself  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner,  under  one  of  the  most  mortifying  circumstances  in  life,  that  of  be* 
holding  her  royal  consort  a  constant  dupe  to  his  lascivious  desires,  and  placing 
all  his  confidence  in,  as  well  as  dedicating  all  his  leisure  time  to,  an  artful, 
ambitious  mistress.  Her  majesty  died  on  the  25th  of  June,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  universally  regretted  by  idl  ranks  of  people  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  France.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  deposed  king  of 
Poland,  who  died  about  two  years  before  her,  in  an  extreme  old  age,  of  the 
hurt  be  received  from  setting  fire  to  his  night-gown,  being  n^gently  left 
alone  by  his  attendants. 

Qjae  circumstance  made  this  loss  still  more  deeply  felt.  It  had  been  ob- 
served, that  the  king  still  permitted  his  ruling  passion  to  get  the  better  of  his 
reason;  but  as  he  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  decency  prevented  him  from 
openly  taking  to  his  court  any  new  mistress  while  the  queen  lived ;  but  she 
was  scarce  Duried,  when  the  vile  panders  of  a  voluptuous  prince  put  every 
stratagem  in  force  to  fix  a  patroness  for  themselves  in  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  which  we  shall  find,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  royal  master,  they  suc- 
ceeded, even  beyond  their  warmest  expectations. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  king  by  an  edict  had  granted  some  addi- 
tional privileges  to  the  grand  council  of  state,  which  affected  those  of  the 
parliament  and  encroached  on  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
parliaments  of  France,  as  usual,  had  united  in  an  opposition  to  this  measure, 
and  had  presented  to  his  majesty  v«ry  strong  remonstrances,  cdbched  under 
the  form  of  requests,  praying  him  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand 
council  within  its  former  bounds;  but  these  applications  producing  no 
effdct,  a  lull  assembly  of  the  parliament  was  held  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  which 
the  pnneesof  the  Uood  and  the  prime  minister  de  Choiseul  assisted,  when  it 
was  debated  and  the  question  put,  that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
king  to  abolish  the  grand  council  entirely ;  and  this  great  point  was  lost  only  by 
a  majority  of  two  negative  votes.  However,  another  resblution  was  carried ; 
to  address  his  m^esty,  desiring  him  to  fix,  by  clear  and  determinate  laws, 
the  line  of  distmction  between  the  privileges  of  the  council  and  of  the  par- 
liament, and  to  revoke  the  letters-patent  lately  granted  in  favour  of  the  former. 

By  this  time,  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  prevailed  on  account  of  the  im- 
mo&rate  price  of  provisions;  and  thongfa  the  scarcity  of  com,  owing  to  the 
inclement  seasons,  had  been  felt  in  most  parts  of  Europe  for  the  last  two 
yean,  yet  the  peo^  of  France,  like  the  malecontents  in  England,  failed  not 
to  attribute  an  event  which  must  occasionally  happen  in  the  course  of  nature, 
to  the  miaconduet  of  the  ministry,  m  suffering  a  free  importation  and  ex- 
poitation  of  com.  This  subject  occasioned  remonstrances  from  all  quarters, 
which  sehred  only  to  expose  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  oppressed 
eonditioa  of  the  poorer  suJbjects.  Yet  neither  the  king  nor  his  resolute 
minister  showed  the  least  disposition  to  repeal  the  laws  against  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  \  at  length,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  their  turn  tres- 
passed on  the  prerogative  of  their  absolute  monarch,  and  of  their  own  an- 
thoiily  prohibited  the  ezpoitation  of  com,  till  it  should  be  certified  by  the 
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4)|oper  officers,  that  there  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  people  for  one  year.  Nothing  but  the  popularity  of  this  act,  and  the  fear 
of  an  insurrection,  could  have  made  the  king  submit  to  this  bold  step ;  but 
though  he  stifled  his  resentment  for  the  present,  it  brought  on  the  dissolution 
and  total  overthrow  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  been  long  medi* 
tated  by  the  ministry. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1769,  the  general  diet  of  Sweden  was  convened 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  minister  de  Choiseul,  and  before  it  broke  up,  a 
new  treatv  of  subsidy  with  France  was  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  the 
arrears  of  the  old  subsidies,  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum, 
were  put  in  a  course  of  payment  by  the  French  ministry. 

Every  sum  taken  from  the  treasury  of  France  at  this  time  was  highly  dis- 
tressing: for  the  reduction  of  Corsica  had  cost  near  twenty  miUions  of' 
livres,  and  the  internal  state  of  the  kingdom  {Mainly  showed  that  the  people 
could  bear  no  farther  imposts ;  for  bankruptcies  in  trade  of  the  most  alarming 
nature  happened  every  day,  and  among  the  number  of  private  failures 
were  reckoned  some  very  considerable  bankers,  besides  a  variety  of  persons 
who  stood  connected  with  government^  and  had  been  ruined  by  advancing 
money  in  its  service  on  securities  which  depended  on  the  good  faith  of  «ts 
administration,  but  which  were  now  invalidated  by  one  of  those  arbitrary 
acts  of  power,  frequent  in  this  country,  but  unjustifiable  in  any,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  public  funds.  This  was  another  instance  of  the 
resolute  spirit  of  the  minister,  and  of  the  completion  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples. He  knew  that  something  must  be  done  to  balance  the  large  demands 
on  the  finances  for  Corsica,  and  to  continue  Sweden  and  other  subsidiaiy 
states  firm  in  the  French  interests ;  and  he  remembered  that  France  had  can- 
celled all  her  debts  by  a  notorious  breach  of  faith  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  yet  that  her  credit  revived,  and  she  was  able,  after  sueh  an  act  of  cruel 
fraud,  to  borrow  money  for  the  service  of  Louis  XV.,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  nearly  on  as  good  terms  as  the  ministry  of  England,  wh^re  the  national 
honour,  secured  by  the  sanction  of  parliament,  had  never  been  violated!  He 
therefore  boldly  ventured  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  public  funds  one-half^ 
and  took  away  the  benefit  of  survivorship  from  the  tontines ;  a  darling  object 
with  the  French,  who,  by  outliving  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  often 
became  possessed  of  considerable  life-annuities ;  and  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  this  measure  has  done  incredible  mischief  to  the  finances  of 
France ;  for  the  tontines  were  always  a  sure,  easy,  and  expeditious  resource 
for  raising  money  in  time  of  war.  This  event  took  place  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  and  together  with  the  bankruptcy  of  the  East  India  company,  and  tho 
stagnation  of  private  credit  in  all  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Francey 
threw  the,  nation  into  a  general  ferment,  and  raised  such  a  clamour  affainst 
de  Choiseul,  that  even  the  bastile  could  not  silence.  His  power  nbw  began 
to  decline,  and  fearing  that  with  the  confidence  of  the  people  he  should  lose 
that  of  his  royal  master,  he  shifted  the  scenes,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
former  by  a  very  popular  measure.  On  a  sudden  he  became  the  zealous 
friend  of  the  parliaments  of  France,  and  made  it  appAient  that  the  influence 
of  a  minister  over  a  weak  king  is  capable  of  producing  a  desirable  efifect  in 
one  day,  which  volumes  of  remonstrances  from  his  loving  subjects  could  not . 
accomplish  in  a  course  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  whole  reign. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  king  restored  the  old  parliament  of  Brittany,  and 
recalled  the  exiled  members  wlu)  had  given  him  so  much  trouble.  In  shorty 
Choiseul,  having  succeeded  in  his  great  defensive  plan  of  political  operations, 
calculated  to  co^er  the  internal  weakness  of  the  nation  by  strong  alliances, 
and  having,  by  military  exertions  over  powers  on  the  continent,  who  were 
not  able  to  oppose  him,  exhibited  an  appearance  of  remaining  stren^fa,  which 
might  deter  any  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  from  breaking  with  France 
upon  any  slight  misunderstanding,  saw  himself  now  under  a  necessity  to 
take  part  against  his  own  court,  to  whose  intrigues  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed.  The  growing  credit  of  bis  rival  the  duke  d'AigoiUoD,  soon 
required  his  whole  attention,  and  he  quickly  found  out  an  e^)edient  to  rid 
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hiimelf  of  this  dangerous  favourite,  ivhich  must  have  succeeded  effectually, 
if  he  had  not  been  secretly  undermined  by  female  fascination,  ivhich  con- 
tinned,  as  usual,  to  work  miraculous  changes  in  the  conduct  of  Louis  XV. 
'  A  new  mistress  had  been  introduced  to  the  King  by  the  creatures  of  the  duke 
d'Ai^villon,  who  not  only  screened  this  nobleman  from  the  just  resentment 
of  his  injured  countrymen,  but,  in  the  end,  so  completely  triumphed  over 
eveiy  principle  of  sound  policy,  decency,  and  decorumt  that  this  very  man» 
the  object  of  universal  detestation,  was  made  prime  minister  in  the  room  of 
the  duke  de  Choiseul.  But  the  struggle  was  great,  and  lasted  a  considerable 
time;  the  dismission  of  Choiseul  was  not  so  easily  effected  as  that  of  the 
great  M aurepas,  who,  after  thirty  years  of  constant  application  to  the  king's 
business,  was  banished  instantly  by  Madame  la  Pompadour's  interest,  oniy 
for.  a  few  jocular  reflections  on  that  lady^s  ascendency  at  court. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  notice  the  remaining  acts  of  ministerial 
policy,  conducted  l^  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  in  the  midst  of  this  growing  op- 
position to  his  person  and  his  measures. 

The  election  of  Clement  XIV.  was  attended  with  a  singular  circumstance, 
which  added  lustre  to  the  solemnity.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  then  on  his 
travels,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  happened  to 
be  at  Rome  while  the  conclave  was  sitting,  and  staid  there  till  the  election 
was  over,  but  did  not  appear  in  his  imperial  character ;  however,  he  received 
despatches  from  France  about  this  time,  as  it  appears  that  the  active  genius 
of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was  then  at  work  in  nveting  the  last  link  of  that 
political  chain,  which  was  to  secure  and  render  permanent,  the  force  of  the 
family-compact,  by  a  fresh  union  with  the  house  of  Austria.  A  negotiation 
was  carrying  on  for  marrying  the  dauphin  to  the  archduchess  Maria  An- 
toinette, the  emperor's  youngest  sister;  and  as  his  majesty's  concurrence, 
to  some  secret  articles  in  the  treaty,  respecting  the  Low  Countries,  was 
indispensably  necessary,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  travelling  into  ItaJy,  to 
bring  this  business  to  a  conclusion,  which  had  been  already  approved  of  by 
the  dowager-empress  at  Vienna. 

Having  thus  put  the  afiairs  of  France  on  the  continent  upon  the  best  foot* 
ing,  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was  at  leisure,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  to 
support  the  prosecution  then  commenced  by  the  restored  parliament  of  Brit- 
tany, against  his  avowed  enemy,  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  their  former  governor. 
This  n^leman  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  haitiships  the  members  had 
suffered,  and  had  carried  on  a  criminal  process  for  four  years  against  M.  de 
Chalotais,  their  attoniey-general,  whose  life  would  have  been  sacrificed  to 
his  resentment,  if  the  duke  de  Choiseul  had  not  prevailed  with  the  king,  to 
despatch  an  express  order  to  stay  the  execution  of  this  venerable  old  man,  on 
the  point  of  being  conducted  to  the  scaffold  at  Morlaix.  The  whole  kingdom 
seemed  interested  in  the  punishment  of  this  tyrannical  governor,  whose  cruel- 
ties and  oppressions  in  the  province  were  well  known ;  but  hitherto  it  had 
been  reckoned  dangerous  even  to  attempt  to  bring  him  to  a  trial.  Encou- 
raged, however,  by  the  countenance  of  the  minister,  and  the  general  hatred 
of  the  people,  the  parliament  of  Brittany  now  succeeded,  and  his  trial  began  at 
Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  in  the  month  of  April.  The  princes 
of  the  Uood,  and  we  peers  of  France,  with  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  were  his  judges.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it  ap- 
peared, that  M.  de  Chalotais,  animated  by  th^  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  had 
vigorously  exerted  himself  in  opposing  the  mal-administration  of  the  duke, 
who,  in  revenue,  had  not  only  procured  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of 
Brittany;  by  means  of  exaggerated  misrepresentations  of  their  conduct  to  the 
king,  but  had  employed  persons  to  take  off  this  venerable  magistrate,  now 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age  by  poison  r  failing  in  this  base  attempt,  it 
was  proved,  that  he  had  erected  a  mock  tribunal  in  me  castle  of  Morlaix,  and 
suborned  evidences  to  accuse  him  of  treason.  In  fine,  that  a  most  arbitrary, 
erueU  and  unjust  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  against  him,  which 
woold  have  been  privately  execnted  ujion  the  good  old  man,  if  timely  notion 
had  not  been  given  to  the  duke  de  Choiseul  of  this  horrid  transaction. 
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The  whole  coort  was  so  deariy  convinced  of  the  duke's  euiltf  that  nothing 
vemaJned  but  to  make  an  example  of  the  noble  culprit,  when  the  king ,  of  m 
fludden,  stepped  in  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  justice,  and  put  a  stop  to 

.  all  farther  inquiries  into  his  conduct ;  oblig^in;  letters-patent  to  be  refps* 
tered  for  that  purpose,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  princes  and  peers,  who 
were  thunderstruck  at  this  manifest  violation  of  the  laws.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  first  .prince  of  the  blood,  sensibly  affected,  expostulated  with  the 
chancellor  upon  this  unprecedented  step:  but  the  king,  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences,  if  the  parliament  should  meet,  and  summon  the  princes  and 
peers  upon  this  subject,  took  the  precaution  peremptorily  to  forbid  their 
attendance.  He  began  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  ordered  him  to  com* 
mnnicate  this  prohibition  to  the  other  princes  of  the  blood;  but  he  excused 
himself,  saying,  it  would  better  become  his  majesty  to  deliver  such  unwel- 
come commands.  Soon  after,  to  complete  this  act  of  despotism,  the  king 
took  the  duke  d'Aiffuillon  with  him  on  a  party  of  pleasure  to  Marli.  The 
public  detestation  of  the  protected  favourite  now  became  universal,'  and  all 
the  parliaments  of  the  kmgdom  loudly  resented  the  insult  offered  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  to  the  peers,  and  to  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  the  latter 
assembled,  and  published  an  arret,  depriving  the  duke  of  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  peerage,  till  he  submitted  to  a  trial  in 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  king  in  council  cancelled  this  arret,  and  com- 
manded the  duke  to  resume  his  functions  and  his  place  in  parliament.  This 
was  considered  as  a  tyrannical  act  of  power,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  aJl 
the  rights  of  the  peerage  and  of  the  pariiament.  The  whole  summer  was 
spent  in  fruitless  attempts  to  induce  the  king  to  withdraw  his  letters-patent, 
and  to  permit  the  trial  to  go  on.  The  parliaments  of  Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse 
divested  the  dutchy  of  Aiguillon  of  all  the  privileges  of  peerage,  reducing  it 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  estate,  till  the  duke  should  be  acquitted  by  hia 
peers  of  the  high  cnmes  laid  to  his  charge.  The  parliament  of  Brittany 
never  ceased  imploring  the  king  for  justice ;  and  they  entertained  some  hopes 
of  success,  when  they  were  allowed  to  send  a  deputation  to  court  to  know 
the  king's  pleasure ;  but  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  an  act  of  unexampled 
brutality :  the  deputies  were  admitted  to  audience  6nly  to  be  repriinanded  in 
the  severest  terms,  and  to  behold  two  of  their  meihbets  seized  by  the  officers 
in  waiting,  and  ordered  to  prison  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  for  having  pre* 
snmed  to  remonstrate  against  the  king's  letters-patent,  which,  he  said,  should 
have  been  implicitly  obeyed,  without  reply.  This  open  violation  of  the  right 
of  humanity  itself,  which  gives  to  eveiy  man  authority  to  expostulate  with 
his  superior,  provided  decent  respect  is  observed  in  the  address,  alarmed,  but 
could  not  terrify,  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  continued  sitting  at  the  usual 
seasonofvaeation,  and  sent  deputation  upon  deputation  to  the  king,  from 
whom  they  could  obtain  no  answer,  for  he  would  neither  see  nor  hear  Ids 
parliament.  And,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  applications  on  this 
disagreeable  subject,  he  once  more  had  recourse  to  h  Si  de  juttiee^  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  the  uAtma  ratio  of  Louis  XV.,  as  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
was  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the  3d  of  September,  his  majesty  unexpectedly 
arrived  at  Paris,  attended  by  an  extraordmary  corps  of  guards,  who  immed{- 
ateljr  surrounded  the  parliament  house ;  the  kin^  entered  soon  after,  and 
havmg  severely  reproached  the  members,  in  the  bitterest  terms,  he  ordered 
the  two  chambers  of  inquests  and  requests  to  withdiaw,  and  then  calling  for 
all  the  papers  relative  to  the  prodtodings  against  the  duke  d'AiguUlon,  they 
were  delivered  up  to  him :  these  he  carried  away,  and  all  the  decrees  paaaed 
in  parliament  against  the  duke  he  made  the  chancellor  erase  from  their  regis- 

,  ters.  This  officer  likewise  informed  them,  that  the  king  now  imposed  an 
absolute  silence  upon  them ;  that  he  forbade  all  correspondence  between 
them  and  his  other  pariiaments,  and  if  disobeyed,  he  should  consider  it  as  a 
confedeiaey  against  his  person  and  authority ;  and  the  presidents  of  the  par- 
liament were  enjoined,  under  pain  of  the  royal  displeasure,  to  break  up  all 
assemblies  wherein  any  propositions  should  be  statedt  tending  to  nwpn 
debates  upon  Bobdeets  eonceming  wfaieh  he  had  € 
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From  this  day,  Lotris  ^V«  lost  the  title  of  6iefi  andi;  he  was  no  longer  the 
«€^  behoedt  for  silent  and  secret  detestation  possessed  the  hearts  of  hu  sidn 
jects,  and  gloomy  despair  lowered  on  their  countenances.  Afnid  to  speak 
their  sentiments  on  the  dreadful  aspect  of  affairs,  a  solemn  stillness  reigned 
throughout  Paris  for  some  days  i  the  places  of  public  amusement  were  de* 
serted,  and  a  sudden  check  put  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  French^  Letten 
de  cachet  and  the  bastile  were  continually  before  their  eyes,  while  suspicion 
and  dismay  made  every  man  a  stranger  almost  to  his  bosom  friend.  Military 
detachments  were  sent  to  compel  the  other  parliaments  to  register  the  king's 
letters-patent,  in  favour  of  the  duke  d'AigiiSlon,  and  great  outrages  were 
committed  in  the  execution  of  these  mandates.  Nothing  remained  to  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  parliaments,  but  to  publish  protests  against 
this  subversion  of  the  constitution.    The  parliament  of  Pans  set  the  exam-' 

B^  and  declared  that  the  proceedinjp  of  the  court  plainly  manifested  a  deep^ 
d  scheme  to  change  the  form  of  ^vemment.    This  prediction  we  shall 
find  verified  in  the  course  of  the  ensumg  narrative. 

LETTER  VII. 
Fiew  of  ^  uUemal  State  ofFrancet  eontinved  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XF. 

TmE  internal  state  of  France  was  at  this  time  truly  calamitous :  but  Uier 
sequel  will  show  that  matters  had  not  yex  arrived  at  tibieir  crisis.  The  king 
had  lived  four  or  five  years  without  a  mistress ;  and  had  expressed  an  inten- 
tion of  relinquishing  his  habits  of  incontinence :  but  his  resolutkms  of  reform 
were  momentary.  He  continued  to  gratify  his  licentious  appetite  with  women 
of  the  court,  wives  of  tradesmen,  or  girls  of  low  birth ;  but  they  were  soon 
dismissed,  and  had  no  influence  on  him  in  relation  to  affairs  of  state. 
The  duke  d*Aiguillon,  and  the  chancellor  Mirapau,  however,  who  secretly 
regulated  all  the  motions  of  the  infatuated  monarch,  now  brought  forwara 
upon  the  scene  of  action  a  new  mistress,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  scourge 
and  curse  of  France. 

Mademoiselle  PAnge,  the  female  now  referred  to,  though  meanly  bom  and 
destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and,  what  is  worse,  nurtured  in 
prostitution,  fascinated  by  her  beauty  the  weak  monarch  whom  she  enslaved 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  the  prime  of  her  youth  she  was  reckoned  extremely 
handsomef  but  at  the  period  when  she  was  pitched  upon  to  fascinate  thier 
voluptuous  monarch  of  France,  the  charms  of  her  person  had  suffered  greatly 
by  the  depredations  of  time,  and  the  course  of  life  to  which  she  had  been  ac^ 
customed  firom  fourteen  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  lilies  and  roses  im« 
Ranted  by  nature  on  her  lovely  features,  had  long  since  begun  to  make  it 
necessarythat  art  should  supply  the  defect  from  the  repository  of  the  per- 
fumer. The  remaining  lustre  of  a  fine  eye,  with  exact  symmetry  of  shape, 
and  a  most  engaginff  air  and  address,  were,  nevertheless,  sufficient  external 
graces  to  arrest  we  king's  notice  at  the  first  interview,  placed,  as  she  pur- 
posely waS|  in  a  situation  where  s\»  could  not  fail  of  being  seen  by  him,  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  part  she  was  to  act,  should  his  majesty  accost 
her.  It  had  been  customary  with  the  king,  in  his  hunting  parties,  to  separate 
from  the  court,  and  attended  by  one  or  two  noblemen  to  ride  about  his  parks 
to  view  the  company  assembled  on  these  occasions.  Madame  TAnge  took 
her  station  in  a  private  recess,  where  there  was  little  danger  of  interruption, 
and  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  who  had  concerted  the  whole  scheme,  conducted 
the  king  to  the  spot«  The  interview  produced  an  assignation,  and  at  a  pri«  « 
y^^petU  sauper  the  conquest  was  completed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  conver- 
sation, the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  refined  taste  which  the  king 
inttfessed  to  have  discovered  in  her.  To  save  appearances  with  his  sufatyecte, 
ne  ordered  her  to  be  married,  frojotma^  to  the  brother  of  one  of  her  para- 
iDMin,  who  styled  himself  the  count  de  Ban^,  and  having  got  this  aoeom« 
pUshedi  he  nsolved,  in  deteBce  of  decency  I  and  the  moMBBtvaiioes  «C  de  Ctei* 
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•eul  and  othera  against  so  impnident  a  stem  ^  ^^^  ^'  Introdneed  al  eout 
with  the  usual  etiquette. 

The  dutchess  of  Gramraont,  sister  to  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  had  conceiyed 
the  hope  of  beooming  mistress  to  the  king ;  but  her  advances  being  neglected, 
and  the  young  countess  preferred,  she  became  the  victim  of  resentment  and 
jealousy.  The  duke,  her  brother,  considering  his  power  to  be  too  firmly 
establinied  to  be  shaken  by  this  new  attachment,  disdained  to  court  tbie 
favouiite,  and  opposed  her  growing  influence  by  occasional  insinuations  in 
the  ears  of  his  sovereign.  The  countess  de  Barr6  was  not  long  in  giving 
intimations  that  she  expected  to  be  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness.  The  former, 
after  some  warm  altercations  with  the  king,  found  it  expedient  to  comply; 
but  the  latter,  with  a  noble  greatness  of  soul,  is  said  to  have  told  the  lung, 
**  Sire,  if  I  had«  been  bom  your  subject,  I  must  have  obeyed,  but  as  the 
daughter  and  sister  of  an  emperor,  your  miyesty  must  excuse  me."  The 
ladies  of  the  court,  however,  could  obtain  no  such  indulgence ;  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  due  homage  to  the  new  favourite,  and  one  example  of  the 
effects  of  resistance  was  sufficient  to  induce  compliance.  The  dutchess  de 
Crrammont,  first  lady  of  honour  to  the  queen,  being  in  a  box  at  the  opera,  the 
countess  de  Barr6  came  into  it,  and  attempted  to  seat  herself  beside  the 
dutchess ;  but  the  latter  requested  the  countess  to  retire,  and  on  her  refusal, 
the  dutchess  rose,  courtesy  ipg  to  the  people,  who  expressed  universal  applause, 
on  which  she  left  the  box  and  retired  to  another.  This  being  reported  to  the 
king,  she  was  favoured  with  a  UUre  d4  cachet  banishing  her  to  her  country 
seat,  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  during  his  majesty's  pleasure. 

Madame  Barr^  in  the  first  years  of  her  promotion  eiyoyed  a  plentitude  of 
power  unknown  to  Pompadour,  and  which  with  all  her  talents  she  never 
durst  attempt.  She  solicited  and  obtained  a  power  to  draw  on  the  treasury 
under  her  own  signature.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  instance 
of  roijral  imbecility  reached  the  ears  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  it  is  said  he 
mssionately  exclaimed,  C*e»  e$t  foU  de  moi^'-all  u  aver  "anth  me.  But  that 
his  adversaries  might  not  have  an  easy  victory  to  boast  of,  notwithstanding 
this  presage  of  his  disgrace,  he  put  every  stratagem  in  force  to  ruin  their 
protectress ;  and  among  the  rest,  he  attempted  to  supplant  the  countess  by 
utroducing  a  rival ;  this  was  the  widow  of  an  officer,  who  brought  a  petition 
to  the  minister,  but  finding  her  very  handsome  and  sprightly,  de  Choiseul 
referred  her  to  the  king,  and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  presenting  her  per- 
son and  her  petition,  but  the  former  produced  only  a  slight,  if  any,  eflect, 
and  the  plan  totally  miscarried,  but  not  without  being  made  known  to  the 
oountess,  who  now  entered  more  deeply  than  ever  into  the  politics  of  the 
times,  with  a  determined  resolution  to  remove  the  two  de  Choiseuls :  and  in 
this  she  succeeded,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  kiiig^  and  to  the  regret  of 
all  the  true  friends  of  Frtace ;  but  as  this  event  did  not  take  place  till  1771, 
it  is  proper  to  return  to  the  remaining  occurrences  of  the  year  1770. 

Another  effort  was  made  in  the  course  of  this  year  to  revive  the  declining  ' 
credit  of  the  French  funds :  a  council  of  state  was  held,  and  the  duke  de 
Choiseul,  as  prime  minister,  was  au^onzed  to  order  the  king's  ministen  at 
foreign  courts  to  declare,  that  their  master  would  make  good  all  contracts  of 
a  pecuniary  nature  he  had  entered  into  with  foreigners,  and  that  funds  would 
be  deposited,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  nuptials  of  Louis  XYI.  with  the  arehduchess 
Maria  Antoinette,  were  solemnized  at  the  royal  chapel  of  Veraailles,  and  da- 
ring the  rejoicings  upon  this  happy  and  important  event,  all  animosities  and 
internal  troubles  seemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten ;  such  was  the  general 
satisfaction  expressed  by  all  ranks  of  people,  on  account  of  this  union  of  the  * 
ancient  rival  bouses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria:  but  a  dreadful  catastrophe 
most  unexpectedly  put  an  end  to  the  gayety  and  good-humour  which  nad 
veigned  in  Paris,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  dauphiness  in  France. 

The  greatest  preparations  had  been  made  for  exhibiting  superb  fireworks 
in  the  squaw  of  Louis  XV.,  in  honour  of  this  marriage,  under  the  diiectioii 
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of  ft  very  able  engfineer ;  but  a  rexj  great  oversight  had  been  committed,  for 
the  place  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  execution  of  the  extensive  de- 
sign. This  had  been  mentioned  to  the  engineer,  but  it  was  too  late  to  rectify 
tte  fatal  error :  the  exhibition  had  been  put  off  several  times  on  account  of 
the  weather ;  the  people  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  therefore  on  the 
31st  in  the  evening  they  were  displayed ;  but  the  populace  had  crowded  so 
close  to  the  builamflf  mstead  of  being  kept  at  a  proper  distance,  that  the 
operations  of  some  of  the  machines  were  too  potent,  and  threw  down  showers 
of  fire  on  the  heads  of  t|ie  populace,  who,  unable  to  stand  it,  gave  way,  and 
making  a  precipitate  retreat,  had  the  misfortune  to  find  two  out  of  the  three 
streets  leading  from  the  square,  blocked  up :  the  other,  being  a  narrow  one, 
^  was  almost  instantly  filled  by  the  retiring  crowd,  and  by  others  who  came 
into  it  in  their  way  to  the  fireworks^  not  knowing  what  nappened ;  the  hor- 
xor  of  the  scene  by  these  means  was  completed ;  the  people,  unable  to  pass, 
threw  each  other  down,  and  thus  great  numbers  perished  by  suffocation,  and 
many  who  lay  undermost  stabbed  those  who  were  upon  them,  in  order  to  dis- 
engage themselves.  A  large  scaffold  likewise  broke  down,  and  threw  a  pro- 
digious number  of  spectators  into  the  Seine.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  com* 
puted  diat  the  killed  and  maimed  amounted  to  three  thousand  persons. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  became  so  general 
in  all  parts  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  great  improvements  made  in 
agriculture,  that  no  less  than  four  thousand  persons  perished  in  the  Limosin 
and  the  Marche ;  emigrations  took  place  from  different  quarters  of  the  king- 
dom ;  universal  discontent  prevailed,  and  insurrections  ensued,  till  the  ports 
were  opened,  and  liberty  given  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  to  import  com. 

With  respect  to  the  external  affairs  of  France,  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  the  oppressed  Corsicans  still  continued  to  harass  the  French  forces,  and 
seemed  but  little  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  French  government.  But  in 
order  to  convince  the  world  that  the  court  of  France  considered  Corsica  as 
a  member  of  its  kingdom,  a  squadron  was  despatched  to  Tunis  to  demand 
satisfaction  of  the  t^y,  for  having  taken  several  Corsican  vessels  under 
French  colours.  After  some  mischief  done,  by  bombarding  the  port  of  Bisuta« 
this  afiiur  was  compromised  by  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  French,  and  a 
new  treaty,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  France  in  the  island  was  recognised, 
and  the  coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  had  been  permitted  to  the 
Corsicans  while  they  were  a  free  people,  was  placed  upon  its  ancient  footing. 

But  a  very  singular  event,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Europe  (as 
it  threatened  a  new  war  between  its  three  principal  powers)  at  this  time, 
greatly  embarrassed  the  French  minister,  and  his  conduct  upon  the  occasion 
was  made  the  ostensible  cause  of  his  dismission.  Intelligence  arrived  in 
England,  on  the  24th  of  September,  by  the  Favourite  sloop  of  war,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  settlement 
at  fort  Egmont,  in  Falkland's  island ;  had  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of 
war,  and  disgraced  the  British  flag,  by  unhanging  the  rudder  of  a  king's  ship. 
Such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty  ofpeace,  at  a  time  when  the  most 
cordial  amity  seemed  to  subsist  between  the  courts  of  Madrid,  Versailles,  and 
London,  could  not  well  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  supposition,  but  that 
of  some  secret  engagements  entered  into  m  consequence  of  the  family  com- 
pact, by  which  a  war  was  to  be  commenced  by  surprise  against  Great  Britain. 
While  the  necessary  preparations  were  making  in  England  to  repel  force  by 
force,  in  case  a  negotiation  for  satisfaction  should  prove  unsuccessful,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  court  of  Spain  actually  intended  to  break  with 
England,  if  France  had  been  ready  to  second  her ;  and  that  the  Spanish 
ministry  ap(4ied  to  the  court  of  Versailles  to  know  her  intentions,  to  which 
de  Choiseul  returned  for  answer,  '*  without  the  king's  knowledge,"  ^'That 
the  king,  his  master,  would  be  always  ready  to  support  the  honour  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  to  fulfil  the  solemn  engagements  he  had  entered  into 
by  the  family  compact."  A  despatch  to  this  purport,  which  had  been  for* 
warded  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was  copied  by  a  secretary  in 
the  interest  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  and  the  chancellor  transmttted  hom^ 
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and  by  the  latter  put  into  the  hands  of  the  countess  de  Barrk  wUh  instrue-  ' 
tioDs  to  show  it  to  the  king^  in  one  of  his  gloomy  hours,  and  to  paint  to  him 
in  the  strongest  colours  all  the  horrors  of  a  war,  to  be  commenced  at  a  time 
when  the  finances  were  in  great  disorder,  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  fennent 
concerning  the  parliaments,  and  the  poor  almost  famished  for  want  of  bread* 
At  the  same  time,  the  duke  d*AiguilJon  circulated  a  (^neral  rumour  without 
doors,  that  de  Choiseui  was  going  to  involre  the  nation  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  a  miserable  island  in  South  America.  The  people  caught 
the  alarm,  and  to  testify  their  inclination  to  peace,  the  general  cry  at  Paris 
wa8,^M»ii<  de  guerre !  pcini  de  Ckoieeul  /—no  war !  no  Choiseui !  The  dis- 
mission of  the  minister  was  soon  after  resolved  upon  by  the  king,  and  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1771.    \ 

His  majesty,  in  the  lettre  de  caimet  (which  ordered  him  to  resign  his  em- 
ployments, and  to  retire  to  his  seat  at  Chanteioux),  expressed  in  strong 
terms,  his  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  latterly ;  but  he  was  scarce  ^na 
into  exile,  when  the  eyes  of  aU  Pans  were  opened,  and  it  was  now  plainly 
discovered,  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  the  countess,  to  the 
.  ambition  of  the  duke  d*Aiguillon,  and  to  the  deep-laid  scheme  of  the  chajn- 
cellor,  to  subvert  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  publicly 
known,  likewise,  that  the  despatch  which  had  raised  such  a  clamour  against 
him  contained  instructions  to  the  French  ambassador,  to  dissuade  the  court 
of  Madrid  from  breaking  with  England ;  though  it  was  added,  that  France 
was  bound  in  honour  to  support  the  interests  of  every  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon ;  but  the  former  part  of  the  letter  was  artfully  suppressed. 

The  dismission  of  de  Choiseui  was  followed  by  the  revival  of  the  most 
arbitrary  proceedings  against  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  continued  their 
deputations,  and  desired  the  king,  either  to  withdraw  his  edict,  and  permit  the 
law  to  take  its  course  with  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  or  to  accept  their  employ- 
ments and  their  lives,  which  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  first  president  boldly  told  the  kinr,  that  his 
edict,  bein^  contrary  to  law,  was  in  itself  null  and  void,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  registered.  *^  Your  edict,  sire,  is  destructive  of  all  law ;  your  parlia^ 
ment  is  appointed  to  maintain  the  law,  and  that  perishing,  they  shoidd  perish 
with  it,**  were  the  last  words  of  this  officer  upon  the  occasion ;  after  which 
the  presidents,  counsellors,  and  other  officers  of  the  parliament  resigned  their 
several  functions.  Letters  of  jussion  were  issued  by  the  king,  commanding 
them  to  resume  thei)r  emplo3rments ;  this  they  absolutely  refused,  and,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  detachments  of  musketeers  went 
to  the  houses  of  most  of  the  members,  and  presented  to  each  a  circular  letirt 
de  eaeket,  which.ordered  them  to  resume  their  usual  duty,  and  to  signify  their 
compliance  by  signing  their  assent,  or  their  refusal  by  signing  a  negative ; 
or,  in  other  words,  their  own  banishment  The  major  part  signed  the  refusal; 
some  others  would  not  explain  their  sentiments  out  of  parliament,  and  a  feWt 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  signed  an  assent,  which  they  afterward  retracted. 
But  owing  to  some  mistake,  many  of  the  members  were  not  served  with  Uie 
ieitrti  de  eachei ;  these  went  in  procession  to  the  parliament-house,  attended 
by  their  president,  and  entered  a  protest  against  this  military  attack  upon 
their  brethren ;  and  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  house,  the  people,  as 
they  passed,  expressed  their  approbation  of  their  patriotic  conduct,  by  con- 
tinual acclamations.  All  the  members  were  now  banished  to  different  vil<A 
lages,  some  near,  and  others  at  a  great  distance  from  Paris.  That  the  public 
vurtue  of  this  parliament  may  be  viewed  in  the  most  meritorious  light,  it  is 
necessanr  to  observe,  that  the  members  purchase  their  seats  of  the  court  on 
very  high  terms. 

A  new  tribunal  was  constituted,  vested  with  the  same  powers  as  the  late 

Krliament,  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  the  chief  secretary  to  that  august 
dy  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  under  this 
tribunal,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  comply,  though  his  place  had  cost  him  m 
million  of  livres,  and  produced  him  a  nundred  thousand  yearty.  He  said^ 
that  he  had  taken  his  oath  to  the  parliament,  and  was  therefore  under  an  in* 
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dispeBfiUe  obligilion  not  to  act  separately,  or  independent  of  that  venerable 
assembly.  The  king  persisted ;  and  M.  de  Voisin,  being  inflexible,  lost  bis 
employment;  and  was  banished  to  Languedoc.  Several  of  the  officers  of  the 
late  parliament  fled,  to  avoid  acting  under  this  new  court ;  but  they  were 
summoned  to  return,  under  the  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  of  remierinff  their 
children  incapable  to  hold  any  public  employment  whatever.  The  king's 
council  were  compelled  to  plead  before  this  extraordinary  tribunal;  but 
tbouffh  they  requested  leave  to  resign,  and  had  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
avoid  acting,  yet  the  people  resented  their  compliance,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  have  guards  to  attend  them ;  but  this  could  not  preserve  them  or  the  clua-* 
cellor  from  insults,  whenever  they  appeared  in  public. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  the  long  meditated  plan  of  the  chancellor,  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief  in  the  kingdem,  was  carried  into  execution.  The 
kin^  held  a  bed  of  justice,  at  which  an  edict  was  published,  dividing  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  late  parliament  of  Paris,  which  extended  from  Lyons  to 
Arras,  in  Flanders,  into  six  parts,  under  the  denomination  of  superior  courts.' 
Each  court  to  have  an  equal,  separate  jurisdiction,  and  to  be  established  at 
Arras,  Blois,  Cleremont,  Lyons,  Poictiers,  and  Paris.  Abuses  arising  from 
^he  too  extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  late  parliament,  were  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  this  great  alteration.  The  quality  and  appointments  of  the  officers 
jof  each  court  were  settled  by  the  same  edict,  and  the  institutions  of  these 
tribunals  declared  to  be  perpetual.  But  never  did  any  measure  meet  with 
more  general  disapprobation  and  resentment.  The  other  parliaments  remon- 
strated ;  the  provmces  that  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  new  courts  repre- 
sented, that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  edicts  of  his  majesty's  predecessors ; 
and  that  it  was  calculated  only  to  tyrannize  over  them  and  their  posterity. 
In  fine,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  great  numbers  of  the  other  peers  of 
France,  signed  a  most  animated  protest  against  every  step  that  had  been 
taken  to  the  prejudice  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  parliaments.  This 
protest  enmged  the  king  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  proposed  in  council  to 
Danish  the  prinpes  and  peers  who  had  signed  it ;  but  the  motion  was  over- 
ruled, and  tne  final  resolution  of  the  court  was  now  taken.  The  chancellor 
had  prepared  a  new  code  of  laws ;  it  was  approved  by  the  council,  and  not- 
withstandmg  the  confusion  into  which  the  new  institution  had  thrown  the 
city  of  Paris,  where  all  law  proceedings  were  at  a  stand,  and  the  execution 
of  justice  suspended,  it  was  carried  into  execution,  at  a  bed  of  justice,  held 
pn  the  13th  of  April.  The  princes  of  the  blood  were  summoned  to  attend ; 
but  as  the  intention  of  holding  it  was  declared  to  be  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  new  tribunals  and  of  Mirapau's  code  of  laws,  they  all  (except  the 
count  de  la  Marche)  wrote  letters  to  the  king,  purporting,  that  as  they  could 
not  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  the  business  proposed  to  be  transacted,  they 
should  not  be  present.  The  king,  incensed  to  the  last  degree,  forbade  the 
princes  his  court ;  and  to  show  his  subjects  that  he  was  determined,  at  all 
events,  to  be  master,  the  duke  d'AiguiUon,  the  very  criminal  against  whom 

Sstice  had  been  in  vain  demanded,  and  on  whose  account  all  the  disputes 
tween  him  and  his  parliaments  had  arisen,  was  made  prime  minister. 
Matters  were  now  brought  to'  a  crisis,  the  rod  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  equally  resentful  and  ambitious,  and  instead  of  limiting  his  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  the  province  of  Brittany,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  extend  it  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  at  Paris,  forty-two  members  of  the 
criminal  court,  called  the  dmteUtj  were  banished  to  different  places,  having 
only  twenty-four  hours  allowed  them  to  take  leave  of  their  families  and 
fnetids ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  parliaments  of  Besan^on,  Bour« 
deaux,  Aix,  Toulouse,  and  Brittany,  were  suppressed ;  but  new  parliaments, 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  system,  were  nominated  soon  after. 

Thus  was  a  revolution  accomplished,  which  fixed  a  detested  favourite  in 
the  seat  of  government,  and  rendered  the  king  more  absolute  than  ever,  by  a 
subdivision  of  the  judicial  powers  immediately  dependent  on  his  royal  will 
and  pleasure ;  but  this  innovation,  sensibly  felt  by  the  subjects  of  France, 
pis  been  considered  in  top  sehops  a  light  t^y  inpst  English  writers.    Tim 
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pariiamentfl  of  France  by  no  means  resemble  those  of  Great  Britain ;  for,  if 
we  except  the  power  of  grantinsr  aids  to  the  king^,  and  of  registering^  edicts 
for  lerying  taxes,  the  principal  part  of  their  authority  is  judicial.  The  par- 
liament of  Paris  was  little  more  than  a  superior  court  of  equity,  and  of  cnmi* 
nal  justice ;  and  that  abuses  were  sometimes  committed,  owing  to  the  too 
extensive  power  and  influence  of  this  parliament,  must  not,  for  it  cannot,  be 
denied.  The  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  Lally  are  sufficient  to  justify  this 
remark.  The  meompetency  of  such  judges,  with  respect  to  military  conduct, 
was  apparent  to  the  whole  world.  A  conrt*martial  alone  could  properly  de- 
termine the  degrees  of  his  criminality ;  but  this  is  no  plea  for  plucking  up 
root  and  branch ;  the  parliament  might  have  been  reformed,  but  it  was  over^ 
turning  the  ancient  seat  of  justice  to  suppress  it  entirely ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  unlimited  despotism  was  the  result,  as  it  had  been  the  object,  of  this 
violent  measure. 

During  these  transactions,  the  king  of  Sweden  died  suddenly  in  the  69d 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  prince  who  ascended  the  throne  was  at  Paris  when 
he\eceived  the  news  of  his  accession.  The  just  apprehension  that  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  France,  of  which  this  young  monarch 
had  been  an veye- witness,  might  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  alliance,  made 
the  French  ministry,  with  their  usual  policy,  instantlv  terminate  a  negotia. 
tion,  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  tus  journey,  and  of  his  long  residence 
at  Paris:  this  was,  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  from  France  on  the  sub- 
siding trei^y  with  Sweden ;  they  amounted  to  six  millions  of  livres.  Upon 
the  news  of  this  event,  the  court  of  Versailles  tendered  one«fourth  of  the 
whole  sum  in  specie,  promised  payment  of  the  remainder,  in  three  successive 
annual  payments,  and  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  young  king,  who  left 
Paris,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  secret  expedition,  which 
had  been  announced  to  the  world  as  merely  a  journey  of  amusement. 

The  year  1773  "commenced  with  a  strong  suspicion  entertained  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  her  only  powerful  ally  on  the  continent, 
that  France  was  on  the  point  of  taking  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  Turks, 
and  likewise  that  she  entered  too  deeply  into  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

A  report  was  circulated,  that  the  French  were  equipping  a  fleet  at  Toulon, 
and  another  at  Brest,  to  oppose  the  Russians  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
a  Spanish  fleet  would  join  them.  This  opened  a  new  scene  of  political  specu- 
lation at  London ;  for,  by  a  secret  article  in  the  last  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  former  should 
assist  the  latter,  in  case  she  should  be  attacked  at  sea  by  the  fleets  of  France 
or  Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  article,  a  fleet  of  observation  was  got  ready, 
and  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards ;  but  the  alarms  of  war  all  subsided  towards  the  end  of  the  year; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  (in  January  last),  the  king  gave  his 
subjects  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  coufts  of 
Versailles  and  Madrid.  However,  private  letters  from  Paris,  received  in 
England,  attributed  this  change  at  the  court  of  Versailles  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  duke  d*Aiguillon ;  for  it  was  confidently  asserted,  that  the  mar- 
shal duke  de  Broglio,  and  the  count  de  Gui^nes,  had  taken  measures  to  get 
the  king  into  their  power,  to  remove  d'Aigudlon,  and  to  force  his  majesty  to 
break  with  England ;  but  little  credit  was  given  to  such  intelligence,  by  per- 
sons who  knew  the  situation  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  France ;  tumults  and 
insurrections  were  happening  every  day  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  bread ; 
the  ministry  were  universally  detested ;  the  king  despised,  on  account  of  his 
arbitrary  proceedings  against  the  parliaments,  and  his  attachment  to  his 
mistress ;  and  the  finances  still  in  so  poor  a  condition,  as  to  be  unable  to 
make  good  the  king's  royal  promise,  to  discharge  the  demands  of  foreigners 
on  the  royal  treasunr,  particulariy  the  Canada  reconnoissances ;  though  the 
tedious  negotiation  for  their  final  pa3rroent  had  been  concluded  by  lord  Roch* 
lord,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  1772. 

The  high  price  of  com  at  this  inauspicious  moment  occasioned  numerous 
insurrections  among  the  p^qple  in  the  provinces.    At  Tours  they  rose  to 
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such  a  height,  that  the  lieutenant  of  police  was  thrown  into  the  river  by  th« 
populace,  in  the  month  of  March.  Twenty-seven  villages  in  the  Lower  Au* 
vergne  were  soon  after  in  arms  on  the  same  account ;  and  these  disturbances 
were  not  yet  entirely  quelled,  when  the  sudden  illness  of  the  king  took  off 
the  attention  of  the  government  from  all  other  objects.  His  majesty  was 
seized  with  shivering  fits,  sickness,  and  pains  in  his  back,  on  the  97th  of 
April,  being  then  at  Trianon ;  the  next  day  he  was  removed,  by  his  own 
desire,  to  Versailles,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  physicians  of  his  court 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  small-pox  at  the  commencement  of  his  illness 
for  his  disorder  was  treated  contrary  to  all  the  established  rules  of  modem 
practice  in  such  cases.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  nature  sunk  under  the 
operations  of  copious  bleeding  and  blisters,  which  had  been  advised,  on  a 
supposition  that  the  disease  was  a  putrid  fever.  The  eruption  of  the  small- 
pox appeared  on  the  29th,  in  the  evening,  to  the  suipiise  of  the  whole  court, 
and  from  this  moment,  little  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery ;  every 
preparation,  therefore,  was  made  for  the  approaching  awful  change.  The 
last  rites  of  the  Romish  church  were  administered,  in  the  presence  of  me 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  officers  of  state ;  and  the  heralds  were 
summoned  to  approach  the  chamber  of  the  dying  monarch,  two  to  announce 
his  decease,  which  happened  on  the  10th,  and  two  to  proclaim  the  accession 
of  his  successor. 

Thus  died  Louis  the  XV.,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty-ninth  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  absolute  master  of  eveiy  ^individual 
in  his  extensive  dominions,  but  was  himself  the  slave  of  two  base  and  in* 
triguing  women,  whom  he  permitted  to  gain  an  entire  ascendency  over  him» 
and  to  place  and  displace  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  generals  of  his  ar- 
mies, and  even  the  magistrates,  at  their  pleasure.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  which  under  his  immediate  predecessor  had  made 
such  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  betrifying  such'  mental 
imbecility,  as  to  cfrant  his  entire  confidence  to  the  dependants  of  his  favourite 
mistresses,  and  thereby  occasioning  a  succession  of  commotions  and  revolu* 
tions  in  the  internal  state  of  his  lungdom,  we  lament  that  such  blemishea 
should  tarnish  the  reputation  of  a  prince  who  was  a  patron  of  the  polite  aits, 
and  the  founder  of  several  useful  establishments. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  era  of  military  glory  in  France ;  thai 
of  Louis  XV.  was  as  remarkable  for  successful  negotiations.  The  treaties 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Versailles,  in  1763,  the  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  family  compact,  in  all  of  which  France,  by 
sound  policy,  indemnified  herself  fdr  the  ravages  of  unsuccessful  wars,  wiU  be 
durable  monuments  of  the  superior  talents  of  her  negotiating  ministers,  while 
(hey  reflect  but  little  lustre  on  those  of  the  other  powers  of  £urope.(l) 

LETTER  Vni. 

View  of  the  Spanuh  Monardiy-^^  GcvemmBni--and  Re$ourceSf  A.  D.  1763 — 
llSO.-^lanct  ai  NapU$  and  SwitzerUtnd. 

Spain  is  less  extensive  than  France  by  only  about  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  while  its  popidation  is  only  one-third  as  great;  and  yet  the  climate  of 
Spain  is  serene,  and  the  air  almost  universally  salubrious.  There  are  but 
few  districts  that  are  not  at  least  fit  for  pasturftge;  the  number  of  rivers  is 
considerable ;  some  canals  have  been  executed  and  others  are  practicable : 
but  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Ferdinands  and  the  Philips  has  destroyed  the 
life  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

As  the  productions  of  Spanish  authors  are  subjected  to  six  censures  s  as 
nothing  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  press  without  having  been  examined 
by  the  synodal  examinator,  the  chronistof  Castile,  an  officiu*  a  royal  secre- 

(1)  8eeVoluire'8AgeorLouiiXV^LBVIepriv«edeLoQSirV.--«BdI>odri0f»AraMdBi|liMr^ 
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tary,  the  corrector-general,  and  even  the  royal  council ;  the  troth  respectingf 
a  number  of  circumstances  will  be  as  little  known  to  posterity  as  it  is  to  the 
kings  tfaemseWes;  but  the  effects  of  this  miserable  system  of  policy  are  evi- 
dent to  the  eyes  of  all.  • 

•  The  court  was  obliged  by  its  necessities  to  seek  for  new  financial  j^ 
sources ;  and,  during  the  admmistration  of  the  manyiis  of  Ensenada,  pro- 
cured a  concordai  at  Rome,  by  which  it  was  determined,  that  such  estates 
as  the  clergy  might  in  future  acquire  should  not  be  exempted  from  taxation 
on  that  account;  that  in  great  public  emergencies  the  church  should  bear 
its  share  of  the  burden;  and  that  the  nomination  to  the  inferior  benefices 
should  belong  to  the  king.  The  court  thus  obtained  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  influence  over  the  clergy ;  because,  as  the  niunber  of  such  benefices 
is  extremely  great,  and  those  who  have  once  experienced  the  extension  of 
favour  in  this  manner,  are  usually  disposed  to  look  for  farther  promotion, 
this  regulation  produced  a  very  loyal  disposition  in  that  class  of  ecclesiastics 
which  is  most  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  pope 
retained  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  benefices  in  his  own  gift ;  and  the  court 
of  Spain  deposited  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  scudi  in  the  apostolic 
chamber^  at  the  ratification  of  this  concordat. 

The  tribunal  of  faith  remained,  although  the  dissension  which  took  place 
between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome  under  Charles  III.  gave  occasion  to  a 
peremptory  command,  that  it  should  publish  no  papal  bull  or  letter  which  had 
not  previously  received  the  exequator,  or  royal  assent ;  which  was  **  the  apple 
of  the  eye  of  authority.*'  The  king  nominates  the  grand  inquisitor  and  the 
six  counsellors ;  besides  whom,  the  confessor,  two  members  of  the  council 
of  Castile,  a  royal  secretary,  alguazil-major,  and  the  inferior  servants  of  the 
tribunal,  constituting  the  remaining  persons.  Eighteen  offices  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  Balearic  and  Canary  isluids,  and  America,  all  of  which  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  supreme  tribunal,  are  found  sufficient  to  maintain  the  prudential 
maxim,  that  **  it  is  better  to  believe  than  to  inqmre  !*'  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  education,  and  of  written  and  oral  intercourse. 

Don  Carlos  III.,  in  the  beginmng  of  his  reign,  caused  the  estates  to  take 
an  oath  of  their  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception :  a  negotiation  was  also 
undertaken,  the  object  of  which  was  to  elevate  the  holy  virgin,  by  means  of 
a  formal  bidl,  to  the  dignity  of  tutelary  saint  of  all  Spain,  A.  0. 1761 ;  but  this 
attempt  was  foiled  by  the  cathedral  chapter  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  who 
represented  the  ingratitude  of  deposing  their  ereat  apostle,  who  had  so  fre- 
quently shown  himself,  mounted  on  his  white  horse,  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
of  Spain ! 

j  The  twenty-two  provinces  of  Castile  contained  upwards  of  ninety  thousand 
secular  prieste  and  monks,  and  twenty  thousand  nuns :  according  to  Usteriz, 
one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  nation  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
clergy  of  the  superior  classes  were  generally  sensible  and  benevolent  persons ; 
those  of  the  interior  sort,  too  numerous  not  to  be  formidable  when  offended : 
the  monks,  as  a  body,  were  avaricious,  and  were  the  support  of  absolute 
power,  as  lon^  as  it  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  their  interests, 
t  Under  Philip  V.  and  Ferdinand  VI.,  Alberoni,  Patinho,  Ensenada,  Yalpa- 
rayso,  and  Wall,  successively  enjoyed  the  highest  authority  as  ministers. 
Don  Carlos  raised  to  that  dignity  the  marquis  di  Squillace,  a  Sicilian,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Naples,  where  he  had  been  employed  as 
commissary  at  war.  This  nobleman  was  ruined  by  the  influence  of  tne  clergy, 
whose  wealth  he  is  said  to  have  regarded  as  the  means  of  repairing  the  dila- 
pidated finances.  Other  ministers,  remarkable  for  their  intelligence,  but  per* 
naps  too  incautious,  were  equally  incapable  of  maintaining  their  posts. 

This  court  was  always  inclined  to  slow  measures ;  which  at  least  afforded 
ground  to  hope,  that  if  it  should  at  length  adopt  good  maxims,  it  would  retain 
them  with  proportionate  tenacity.  But  the  government  was  deprived  of  the 
guidance  of  public  opinion ;  for  the  national  voice  was  stifled  by  the  terrifio 
mstitutions  which  we  have  before  described,  and  the  convocation  of  the  cortes 
.was  discontinued.    The  supreme  direction  of  affaiis«  under  the  king»  was 
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confided  to  the  council  of  state :  the  high  council  of  Castile,  consisting  of  fira 
chambers,  resembled  the  great  councS  in  France,  or  a  general  directovy. 
Every  province  was  commanded  to  maintain  a  corresponcfence  with  one  of 
the  counsellors  of  the  superior  chamber :  each  province  had  a  district  com* 
maiider,  and  Upper  Navarre  a  viceroy ;  each  of  the  commanders  was  assisted* 
by  &  council,  under  which  the  municipal  authorities  exercised  their  powers. 
The  chanceries  of  Grenada  and  VaUadc^d  were  supreme  tribunals  or  S4>peal 
in  judicial  affairs,  and  their  presidents  were  appointed  by  the  king.  Other 
supreme  tribunals,  called  audienzas,  were  estabhshed  at  Oviedo,  Seville,  and 
€k>rdova,  and  in  nine  of  the  cities  of  the  American  dominions ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  places  had  municipal  constitutions,  in  which  the  magistratesi 
appointed  the  alcades,  or  royal  judges,  as  in  Casfile ;  or  proposed  them,  as  in 
Arragon.  The  municipalities  ordinarily  consisted  of  twenty-four  rtgidomf 
but  the  constitution  of  the  cities  had  so  degenerated,  that  these  offices  had 
become  family  estates;  some  of  which  were  considered  hereditary,  and 
descended  by  the  rule  of  primogeniture ;  some  were  farmed,  and  several  united 
in  one  person.  These  regidores  commonly  appointed  twelve  sworn  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  or  a  number  proportionate  to  the  parishes.  < 

The  distinction  of  ranks  was  carefully  observed  in  all  the  relations  of  pulK 
lie  and  private  life.  The  nobility  were  divided  into  grandees,  knights,  and 
lieges ;  and  their  most  essential  privileges  consisted  in  exemption  from  certain 
imposts,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  particular  tribunals.  The  privileged 
orders  had  their  own  judges  in  the  municipal  constitutions,  possessed  an  ad* 
vocate-general  in  the  superior  courts,  and  could  not  be  summoned  before  the 
subordinate  offices  of  the  inquisition,  except  by  the  especial  command  of  the 
supreme  tribunal.  They  frequently  protested  against  the  regulations  of  the 
government;  but  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  their  assmned 
pr  hereditary  rights  had  been  less  respected.  Tbey  still,  however,  retained 
the  inferior  tribunals :  almost  all  the  small  towns  and  villages,  with  the  ezcep-^ 
tion  of  a  few  which  are  situated  in  the  mountains,  or  have  purchased  their 
exemption,  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  some  nobleman  or  city. 

Since  the  ancient  partidas,  and  since  the  decree  of  the  states  at  Toro  in 
the  year  1505,  the  administration  of  justice  has  been  rather  confounded  thao 
determined,  by  the  double  principles  of  the  Roman  code  and  of  an  infinite 
number  of  royal  regulations.  Here,  as  in  all  despotisms,  the  court  exercised 
over  the  provinces  an  authority  far  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  subordinate 
administrations  and  tribunals,  and  the  abuses  of  the  lab3rrinth  of  laws  by  the 
advocates,  and  the  pride,  the  ignorance,  and  avarice  of  the  noble  and  gratuitoua 
resridores. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  are  twelve.  The  subsidy,  or  alcava]a» 
is  a  tax  of  a  tenth  penny  upon  the  amount  of  all  sales  of  whatsoever  descrip* 
tion.  The  collection  of  this  tax,  which  is  levied  by  an  innumerable  swarm 
of  officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  pry  into  all  transactions,  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  universal  corruption  that  prevails. 

The  court  receives  a  fifth  of  all  the  silver,  and  a  twentieth  of  all  the  gold, 
produced  in  America.  The  quantity  of  silver  which  comes  from  America  to 
Europe  is  to  the  gold  as  twenty-two  to  one :  this  proportion,  however,  is  not 
that  of  the  relative  commercial  value  of  the  two  metals :  the  demand  for  sil*^ 
ver  is  more  considerable ;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  this  metal  is  consumed 
in  the  arts  the  East  Indies  swallow  it  up  by  millions ;  and  hence  the  relative 
value  is  reduced  to  about  fourteen  to  one.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  the  t)roporlion  was  as  ten  to  one ;  but  the  silver  mines  have  been  very 
productive.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  silver  and  goM 
annually  imported  into  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  in  all  shapes,  amounts  to  between 
fifty-four  and  sixty  millions  of  florins,  or  about  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
Potosi  itself,  however,  is  no  longer  so  productive  as  formeriy :  manv  proprie- 
tors of  mines  are  contented  with  the  profit  arising  from  the  use  of  their  mills. 
It  is  common  to  allow  the  discoverer  of  a  new  vein  to  work  it  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  free  from  duty ;  % 
is  b^conung  Citt^Hally  more  difficitll  to  yentilate  th0  minest  and  to  keep  t' 
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dear  of  water,  on  aeoount  of  their  excessive  depth ;  and  diily  t^enty-fiva 
tone  of  quicksilver  are  annually  produced  at  the  mines  of  Aimadaa.  The 
interior  commerce  of  the  American  provinces,  together  with  that  of  Acapulco« 
affords  half  a  million  of  piastres  to  the  king :  and  as  he  exacts  a  mint  tax  of 
a  real  on  every  coined  mark  of  metal,  he  derives  from  this  source  a  revenue 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  piastres  in  Mexico,  and  one-fourth  part 
larger  in  Peru.  Campomaues  estimates  the  total  revenue  of  the  crown  arising 
from  the  mines  at  thirty  millions. 

All  th^  commodities  which  go  from  Europe  to  America  are  subject  to  a 
duty  of  something  more  than  ten  reals  for  every  span  which  they  measure  in 
circumference,  provided  that  their  value  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  their 
bulk ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  imports  amount  to  eleven  millions.  Foreign 
goods  are  subject  to  a  duty  ad  valorem  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  ceni. ;  but 
this  enormous  impost  only  serves  to  encourage  smuggluig.  The  duty  levied 
on  all  the  goods  which  are  exchanged  between  the  ports  of  America  and  that 
of  Cadiz,  is  supposed  to  yield  seven  hundred  thousand  piastres ;  and  the  cus- 
toms, together  with  the  alcavala  collected  on  the  continent  of  America,  10 
valued  at  two  millions  and  a  half. 

The  conunerce  in  tobacco  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  royal  treasury :  all 
the  merchants  and  dealers  in  that  article  are  obliged  to  supply  themselves 
from  the  great  manufactory  at  Seville,  and  are  allowed  to  make  a  profit  of 
ten  per  cent.  The  manufacture  and  commerce  of  this  article  furnishes  em<« 
plo3mient  to  thirty-four  thousand  persons,  and  yields  an  income  to  ^e  king 
of  ninety  millions  of  reals  de  velho.(l) 

The  tax  on  salt  was  raised  about  twenty-one  pence  per  hundred  weight  by 
Don  Carlos  III.,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  the  roads  of  Bar- 
celona, Valencia,  Grenada,  and  Cadiz. 

The  capitation  tax,  levied  on  the  native  Americans,  yields  two  millions } 
and  the  duty  on  the  negroes,  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  tax  on  paper,  in  America  alone,  yields  three  hundred  thousand  pias^ 
tres ;  and  that  on  playing-cards,  in  Mexico  only,  seventy  thousand :  and 
Mexico  and  Peru  together  take  pilgrimage-bulls  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  annually. 

From  the  pulca,  a  favourite  beverage  of  its  American  subjects,  the  court 
of  Spain  derives  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  piastres; 
about  fifteen  thousand  from  the  sale  of  rice ;  five  hundred  thousand  from  the 
kerb  of  Paraguay;  and  seventy-one  thousand  from  Mexico  alone  for  gun- 
powder. 

The  produce  of  the  post-ofilce  is  estimated  at  three  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  doUars  de  velho ;  and  the  export  of  wool,  from  Seville  alone,  yieldi^ 
ten  millions  of  reals  de  velho  to  the  royal  treasury:  to  these  sources  of 
revenue  must  be  added  the  tax  on  brandy,  and  the  produce  of  the  royaJ 
forests ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is 
valued  at  four  hundred  thousand  piastres. 

The  financial  department  consists  of  five  chambers:  that  which  takes  eog- 
nizance  of  the  afiairs  of  America  is  called  the  ^nd  royal  council  of  the 
Indies.  The  imposts  of  every  province  are  levied  by  the  intendants ;  and 
the  whole  organization  of  this  department  was  instituted  by  the  president 
Orry,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  Ensenada  and  Carvajal,  under  that  of  Fer- 
diimnd  YI.,  were  induced,  partly  by  the  splendid  theory  of  the  physiocratic 
system,  and  partly  by  the  partial  confirmation  afforded  by  experience  in 
Arraeon,  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  financial  system  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
simpucity :  it  was  resolved  to  subject  the  country  to  an  actual  admeasure- 
ment; to  enumerate  the  inhabitants,  to  estimate  their  property;  and  then  to 
demand  only  one  real  from  every  three  hundred.  The  provinces  of  Castile 
were  measured,  and  a  ^  junta  of  the  single  impost^  had  already  been  added 
to  the  financial  council,  when  the  ministers  wno  came  into  office  after  the 
4Mlh  of  Ferdinand  abandoned  the  design.    Don  Carlos  found  the  treasuiy 
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extremely  burdened  with  debts  which  had  been  incurred  partly  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  partly  by  the  ma^ificence  and  prodij^tv  with  which 
every  undertaking,  whether  useful  or  superfluous,  is  m  this  kingdom 
attended.  The  royal  treasury,  however,  contained  a  considerable  sum  in 
ready  money,  and  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  forty-seven  millions  of 
dollars  de  velho.  The  king  set  apart  an  annual  sum  for  the  redemption 
of  the  public  debt. 

The  income  of  the  eight  archbishops  and  forty-eight  bishops  was  returned 
by  themselves  at  one  mUlion  three  hundred  thousand  ducats :  the  cathedral 
chapters  are  not  less  opulent ;  more  than  three  thousand  monasteries  are  also 
supported ;  and  the  less  rigid  institutions  of  the  New  World  are  possessed 
of  extensive  estates,  capitals,  and  tithes.  The  simplicity  of  pious  indivi- 
du^  who  purchase  dispensations  is  one  principal  source  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues. 

The  military  department  was  organized  under  the  reign  of  Philip  Y.  The 
king  himself  presided  in  the  council  of  war.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  there  were  ^ye  commanders,  fifty-five  lieutenant-ffenerals,  and  an 
equal  number  of  mar^chaux-de-camp ;  more  than  a  hundred  brigadiers,  six 
inspectors-general,  forty  war-commissaries,  and  fifteen  auditors.  The  king 
had  his  own  regiment  of  guards,  together  with  a  bri^de  of  carabineers, 
thirty-six  regiments  of  foot,  fourteen  of  horse,  and  eight  of  dragoons;  a 
corps  of  engineers ;  the  artillery,  and  some  companies  of  cadets ;  there  were 
Ave  foundries  of  ordnance,  a  manufactory  of  arms  at  Toledo,  and  another  for 
firearms  at  Guipuscoa.  The  invalids  were  divided  into  forty-six  companies; 
there  were  forty-two  regiments  of  country  militia,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Companies  of  city  militia ;  some  of  which  were  usually  kept 
encamped  near  Gibraltar,  Oran,  Ceuta,  and  Marsalquivir,  and  in  the  smaller 
presidencies.  The  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  Spain  consisted  of  the  Wal- 
loon guards,  four  regiments  of  Walloons,  four  of  Swiss,  and  twelve  of 
Italians.  But  scarcely  any  of  their  corps  had  their  full  complement ;  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  regiments  contained  in  reality  scarcely  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  tactical  system  had  been  changed  in  some  unimportant 
details.  The  military  station  was  not  honoured ;  as  the  ranks  were  debased 
by  the  custom  of  introducing  among  them  smugglers,  thieves,  and  murderers. 
Desertion  was  punished  by  the  martial  law  with  death ;  but  the  officers  pre* 
ferred  suffering  the  offender  to  lie  in  prison  for  a  year,  allowed  his  name  to 
remain  on  the  rolls,  and  by  this  means  continued  to  receive  his  pay.  The 
principal  foundry  for  the  artillery  was  in  the  most  wretched  condition; 
because  the  inspectors  were  induced  by  avarice  to  employ  materials  and 
workmen  of  the  worst  description. 

The  naval  system  is  divided  into  the  three  departments  of  Cadiz,  Fer- 
rol,  and  Carthagena.  Ferdinand  YI.  left,  at  his  decease,  forty-eight  ships 
of  the. line.  Don  Carlos  augmented  their  number;  but  this  was  rather  an 
apparent  than  a  real  increase  of  their  strength,  for  all  the  reports  were  exag- 
gerated and  the  commands  ill  executed.  Hence  arose  the  misfortunes  of  the 
war  of  1762,  the  miserable  result  of  the  siege  of  Algiers,  and  the  failure  of  the 
attack  on  Gibraltar.  The  deficiency  consisted  not  in  money,  or  in  regiments^ 
or  in  ships ;  but  in  that  spirit  which  the  Spaniards  had  so  nobly  displayed 
before  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  of  the  inquisition. 

Naples. 
The  kings  of  Sicily  and  Naples  contrived  for  a  long  time  to  protect  their 
•ubiects  from  the  last-mentioned  curse ;  and  the  inquisitors  never  ventured, 
to  msplay  the  full  effect  of  their  fury  in  those  dominions.  The  barons  of 
Sicily  and  the  people  of  Naples  maintained  some  of  their  rights :  despotism 
never  dared  utterly  to  oppress  this  lively  nation,  whose  stormy  passions  fre- 
quently threatened  the  destruction  of  its  oppressors,  and  obliged  the  court  on 
▼arious  occasions  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  piazza  del  popolo,  while  their  ter- 
ritory was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  foreign  invasion.  The  govem- 
menl  stood  frequently  m  need  of  subsidies;  the  taxes  were  distributed  by 
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the  piazza ;  and  every  aretutamento  was  carried  to  the  chamber  W  those  per- 
sons to  whom  the  levying  of  this  impost  had  been  intnisted.  The  military 
power  of  this  state  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Sardinia ;  but  the 
soldiers  were  better  paid  and  the  troops  superior  in  appearance.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  four  millions. 

Switzerland. 

AAerthe  states  under  the  sway  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  the  Swiss  con- 
federates, who  are  the  most  ancient  allies  of  that  family,  deserve  to  be  next 
mentioned.  The  internal  administration  of  the  cantons  was  distinguished 
by  intelligence,  probity,  and  vigilance ;  and  their  population  and  opulence 
increased  without  interruption.  As  they  were  equally  destitute  of  a  supreme 
head  and  of  a  permanent  representation,  they  found  it  easy  to  avoid  being 
entangled  in  the  affairs  of  more  powerful  states.  They  dwelt  without  appre- 
hension in  the  midst  of  jealous  and  powerful  rivals ;  they  had  no  idea  of  ag- 
grandizement ;  and  their  wishes  were  confined  to  the  object  of  remaining  m 
their  present  condition.  Accordingly,  they  enjoyed  a  more  uudisturt>ed 
course  of  prosperity  than  their  brethren  the  Venetians  and  Hollanders  had 
been  able  to  obtain  djt  their  wars  and  negotiations ;  and  preserved  more  suc- 
cessfully their  primitive  equality  and  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  which 
became  refined  as  the  national  character  developed  itself. 

The  renewal  of  the  general  alliance  between  the  cantons  and  France  con- 
vinced all  Europe  that  the  latter  kingdom  was  disposed  to  continue  to  support 
the  confederates  in  the  great  political  discussions  of  the  continent ;  ana  that 
her  frontier  would  henceforth  be  protected  on  the  side  of  Switzerland.  The 
Swiss,  besides,  furnished  the  iking  with  men ;  the  only  article  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  superfluity :  and  the  monarch  supported  the  needy  cantons  by  sub- 
sidies. The  stipulations  relative  to  the  regiments  were  separated  from  the 
articles  of  alliance,  and  treated  as  a  private  affair. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  amounts  to  about  a  million  and  a  half;  hve 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  which  belong  to  Zurich  and  Bern :  about  thirty- 
eight  thousana  persons  serve  in  the  foreign  regiments,  most  of  whom  are 
enlisted  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  that  number  consist  of  native  Swiss. 

The  natural  instruments  of  despotism,  a  standing  army,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  taxes,  were  unknown  in  the  cantons ;  the  government  of  which 
owed  its  whole  power  to  the  sentiment  of  public  prosperity,  and  to  the  esteem 
and  alSection  of  the  people.  After  the  destruction  indeed  of  public  morality, 
the  common  opinion  of  their  accumulated  wealth,  their  well-known  military, 
spirit,  and  the  situation  of  their  country  at  the  passes  into  more  ^fertile  pro- 
vmces,  might  give  even  the  cantons  reasonable  ground  of  apprehension  for 
the  continuance  of  their  peaceful  existence. 


LETTER  IX. 

The  Court  of  Rome  and  the  JeiwU^Intrieues  of  the  latter  in  v^riout  Countriee^ 
and  their  final  Eacpulsionfrom  Europe,    A.  D,  1769—1773. 

A  Rsuoiovs  order,  says  Mons.  Voltaire,  ought  not  to  make  any  part  of  a 
history.  No  historian  of  antiquity  has  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  establish- 
ments of  the  priests  of  either  Cybele  or  Juno.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes 
of  our  European  policy,  that  the  monks,  destined  to  ignorance  by  Uieir  insti- 
tution,  have  made  as  much  noise  in  the  world  as  princes,  either  by  their  im- 
mense riches,  or  the  troubles  they  have  excited  from  the  first  of  their  institu- 
tion. Your  attention,  my  dear  son,  has  already  been  directed  to  this  subject, 
the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  :(1)  but  that  the  narrative  may  not  be  left  in  an  un- 
iinished  state,  we  shall  now  resume  it  and  carry  it  to  its  terminatioD*    In 
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doing  that,  however*  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate  some  facts 
which  have  already  been  touched  upon. 

The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  political  association  of  spiritual  and  amlHtious 
men,  bound  tof^etber  by  one  strong  and  common  interest.  Implicit  obe* 
dience  to  their  head  is  the  basis  of  their  actions ;  all  their  views,  designs, 
and  operations  teud  to  the  same  end,  and  proceed  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  no  personal  interest,  no  division  exists  among  them.  This  order  is 
the  image  of  a  perfect  republic,  and  consequently  is  contrary  to  all  other 
governments.  K  Jesuit  is  a  citizen  only  of  his  own  order,  is  a  natural  enemy 
of  every  society,  and,  according  to  the  principles  of  good  policy,  is  not  aa- 
missible  into  any  well-ordered  state,  it  is  astonishing  that  such  a  body  of 
men  should  have  been  received  under  any  government ;  nevertheless,  it  has 
insinuated  itself  under  the  cloak  of  religion  into  many.  The  arts,  the  sci- 
ences, and  the  education  of  youth,  were  the  means  by  which  it  acquired  all 
distinctions.  Many  states,  however,  not  dazzled  by  their  real  and  useful 
qualifications,  adopted  a  more  enlarged  way  of  thinking  than  those  who  re- 
ceived them.  These  austere  and  learned  philosophers,  who  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  office  of  enlightening  nations,  occupied  themselves  also  in 
politics,  in  commerce,  and  in  war;  more  skilful  even  in  intrigue  than  iu 
science,  and  always  contriving  to  manage  tlie  leading  interests  of  mankind, 
they  were  suspected  of  employing  the  most  Machiavelian  and  criminal  means 
to  obtain  their  objects :  they  have  been  accused  of  lighting  up  funeral  piles, 
preparing  poisons,  sharpening  poniards,  and  arming  fanaticism!  Several 
sovereigns  at  length  opened  their  eyes,  and  discovered  their  ambition.  The 
parliaments  in  France,  the  senate  of  Venice,  the  suspicious  apprehensions  of 
Carvalho,  the  revolt  of  Madrid,  have  driven  them  successively  from  France, 
Venice,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  In  a  political  view,  every  country  is  justified 
in  having  employed  the  most  violent  means  to  extirpate  this  society ;  but, 
morally  speaking,  they  have  been  treated  with  great  injustice,  particularly  in 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

An  affair  of  the  greatest  importance  had  almost  entirely  ruined  them  M'ith 
these  two  courts ;  and  by  depriving  them  of  the  character  of  confessors  to 
the  kings  and  their  ministers,  destroyed  the  basis  of  their  power.  The 
marquis  of  Carvajal,  favourite  of  Ferdinand  Vl.king  of  Spain,  who  without 
the  title  of  minister  directed  the  government  of  that  country,  had  been  gained 
over  by  the  queen  Barbara,  who  was  an  infanta  of  Portugal.  The  known 
state  of  the  king,  her  husband*s  constitution,  and  her  own  attachment  to 
Farinelli,  the  famous  Italian  singer,  leavin?  her  without  hopes  of  children,  she 
had  directed  aU  her  tenderness,  her  wishes,  her  cares,  and  her  intrigues 
towards  her  country.  Mr.  Keene,  the  English  ambassador,  who  enjoyed  all 
her  confidence,  had  traced  out  to  her,  conjointly  with  the  Portuguese  minis- 
ter, the  duke  of  Allw,  and  some  others,  the  plan  of  a  treaty  veiy  advantageous 
to  Portugal,  and  still  more  so  to  England.  The  marquis  of  Carvajal,  joined 
with  the  queen  in  advancing  its  success,  intoxicated  by  his  affinity  to  the 
^  house  of  Bragan9a,  of  which  the  court  of  Lisbon  made  a  great  parade. 

The  object  of  this  treaty  was  an  exchange  of  the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament 
upon  the  river  La  Plata,  for  the  settlements  on  the  river  San  Pedro  and  some 
owers,  which,  by  surrounding  Brazil,  would  bring  together  the  Portuguese 
frontiers,  would  extend  them  along  the  great  Cordilleras,  and  the  rivers 
which  flow  from  them,  and  multiply  in  a  great  degree  the  means  of  securing 
a  smuggling  intercourse  which  the  richest  provinces  of  Spain.  Nevertheless, 
the  pretext  for  making  this  exchange,  was  to  abolish  the  contraband  trade  of 
the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament.  The  opposition  of  the  marquis  de  TEnsenada, 
Ininister  for  foreign  affairs,  of  the  marine,  and  the  Indies,  was  attributed  to 
his  partisans,  the  Jesuits,  and  suspended  for  two  years  the  exchanging  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty.  That  minj^ter  absolutely  refused  his  signature. 
He  was  accordingly  stripped  of  his  emplovments,  and  exiled  to  Grenada; 
while  those  monks  which  were  most  violent  aVainst  the  Jesuits  were  ap- 
|K)inted  confessors  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  narrative  of  their  kingdom  in  Paraguay  began  to  gain 
credit:— the  following  lb  the  outline. 
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P8Ta|[uay  is  an  immense  portion  of  South  America,  which  extends  frotn 
the  capitania  of  St  Vincent  in  Brazil,  to  the  left  bank  of  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
runs  up  behind  Chili  and  Peru  to  the  unknown  country^  of  the  Amaeons,  and 
has  no  fixed  limits.  This  vast  country  is  watered  bj  noble  rivers,  whose 
banks  were  peopled  by  val'ious  sarage  nations,  till  the  division  of  Sovth 
America  was  made  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  alone  have  any  settlements 
in  it.  The  two  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  after  a  long  succession  of  dis- 
putes relative  to  the  limits,  not  being  able  to  come  to  any  positive  determi- 
nation respecting  this  country,  which  no  one  hitherto  had  penetrated,  and 
being  alarmed  with  mutual  fears  respecting  mutual  encroachments  (the 
Spaniards  fearing  for  Peru,  and  the  Portuguese  for  Brazil),  they  united  in 
manifesting  their  confidence  in  these  good  fathers,  whose  mdcfatigable  zeal 
in  propagating  the  Gospel  appeared  to  merit  such  a  recompense.  They 
mutually  agreed,  therefore,  to  concede  this  immense  country  to  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  with  an  exact  demarcation  only  of  its  breadth,  as  ijts  length  has 
never  been  discovered. 

The  Jesuits,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  art  of  persuasion,  and 
labouring  for  themselves,  made  an  incredible  progress  in  their  designs.  At 
the  end  of  fifty  years,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  other  colonies,  the  country 
of  the  missionaries  was  filled  with  viUages,  the  Catholic  faith  was  triumphant, 
and  the  savages  civilized,  happy,  and  subject  to  the  wisest  of  governments. 
No  people  on  earth  were  more  contented ;  labour  and  property  was  all  in 
common.  There  were  neither  rich  nor  poor,  nor  dignities,  nor  great,  nor 
little ;  there  was  no  inequality  whatever,  and  consequently  neither  avarice, 
ambition,  iior  jealousy ;  eveiy  one  contributed  equally  his  portion  of  labour, 
and  received  an  equal  retribution  from  it.  Every  village  was  one  numerous 
family,  of  which  the  Jesuit  was  the  father ;  ana  the  society  itself  was  the 
mother  of  this  happy  republic. 

The  power  of  these  reverend  fathers,  by  a  system  of  politics  very  different 
from  the  greater  part  of  human  governments,  was  founded  upon  a  perfect 
nnion  of  public  utility  with  individual  happiness. 

This  wonderful  republic  existed  in  peace.  The  Jesuits,  from  their  mode- 
rate spirit,  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  ostentation,  payed  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  a  certain  small  tribute,  without  murmuring  at  the 
unjustifiable  power  which  required  it  of  a  free  people,  who,  united  in  a 
society  of  their  own  establishment,  could  not  be  reasonably  considered  either 
as  subjects  to  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  two  courts,  jealous  of  the  progress  of  such  a  population,  agreed  to  divide 
between  them  the  fruits  of  the  lalx>urs  of  the  Jesuits.  The  latter  represented 
in  vain  that  their  rights  were  legitimated  by  the  concession  of  the  conntiy, 
as  well  as  the  injustice  of  doing  violence  to  a  free  people ;  who,  on  embracing 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  adopting  European  manners,  did  not  propose  to  give 
themselves  masters.  These  remonstrances  were  treated  as  criminal  and 
treasonable  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  entered  with  arms  in  their 
hands  into  these  colonies.  The  Indians  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in 
their  defence;  but, overcome  by  the  superior  discipline  of  Enropean  soldiers, 
a  small  number  of  them  received  the  yoke,  while  the  -rest  established  them* 
solves  fardier  up  the  cottntr;^ ,  taking  the  fathers  with  them  to  console  them 
in  their  distress,  and  protesting  against  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  bar* 
barians  of  Europe. 

The  Jesuits  now  found  themselves  in  a  very  perplexed  situation ;  threat- 
ened, in  Europe,  with  persecution  and  exile ;  prohibited  from  continuing 
their  missions :  while  they  must  have  been  highly  unjust  to  their  proselytes, 
if  t&ey  had  advised  them  to  give  up  their  liberty ;  their  sagacity  was  often 
disconcerted.  At  length,  however,  an  accidental  discovery  was  made  of  their 
Machiavelian  system,  and  at  once  exposed  their  conduct.     • 

A  captain  of  Spanish  dragoons,  who  was  a  native  of  France,  the  chevalier 
de  Bonneval,  foimd  in  a  vUlage  of  the  mission  of  Parana,  where  he  com- 
manded after  the  conquest,  the  instructions  of  the  order,  addressed  to  ^e 
principal  Jesuit  of  the  district.  They  consisted  of  the  three  foUowing  artn 
..  Vol..  m.— G  6  r-  T 
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des.  Ist,  ^  If  the  bishop  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  officer, 
should  come  to  make  a  pastoral  visit,  and  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
mission,  he  should  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  presents,  and  particularly 
of  the  herb  of  Paraguay.  But  if  it  should  not  be  possible  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  errand,  by  such  an  apjdication  to  his  intercut,  any  and  every  means 
must  be  employed  to  frustrate  the  object  of  it.  Sd,  If  the  commissary  of 
finances,  or  any  person  employed  by  the  king,  should  come  into  the  country 
to  impose  taxes  upon  it,  one-half  of  the  people  must  be  sent  into  the  moun- 
tains or  forests,  that  he  may  not  know  the  real  population  of  the  village. 
.3d,  If  the  governor  of  Buenos  AyreSf  or  any  general  or  commanding  officer, 
should  come  to  visit  the  villages  of  the  mission,  he  should  be  loaded  with 
presents,  in  order  to  turn  him  aside  from  his  design ;  and  if  such  means 
should  not  succeed,  force  itself  must  be  employed  to  resist  his  pretensions.** 

lliese  instructions  were  sent  into  Europe,  and  exposed  to  imminent  dan* 
ger  the  life  of  the  captain,  whom  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  retained  in 
prison,  at  Ceuta,  for  two  years,  to  prevent  his  appearing  against  them ;  they 
formed  a  principal  instrument  in  the  process  which  was  instituted  against  the 
order  in  Spain. 

To  complete  this  state  of  mortification,  the  Jesuits,  dispirited  in  America, 
and  humiliated  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  suffered  in  silence.  In  both  these 
courts  they  conducted  themselves  with  moderation  and  prudence,  supporting 
their  disgrace  with  apparent  resignation,  boldly  disavowing  all  that  had 
passed  in  Paraguay;  declaring  their  submission,  and  brooding  over  their 
vengeance. 

The  assassination  of  the  king  of  Portugal  by  penitents  of  the  Jesuits,  fol- 
lowing hard  upon  the  business  of  Paraguay,  they  were  suspected  of  having 
resolved,  by  this  crime,  to  revenue  the  injustice  which  they  had  suffered  in 
America.  The  fathers  Malagrida,  Matos,  and  Alexander  were  arrested,  put 
to  the  torture,  and  involved  in  the  catastrophe  of  this  conspiracy.  All  the 
possessions  of  the  Jesuits  were  confiscated,  and  their  resistance  in  Paraguay 
seemed  to  justify  the  confiscation.  At  length,  they  were  all  banished;  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  pope,  the  ecclesiastical  states  were  overrun  by  four  thou- 
sand persons,  who,  being  dismissed  from  their  stations,  were  become  altoge- 
ther useless.  The  nuncio,  by  the  haughty  manner  in  which  he  attempted  to 
protect  the  power  of  the  papal  militia,  rendered  their  situation  still  worse ; 
while  to  hopeless  banishment,  and  general  confiscation,  was  added  the  sale 
of  all  their  property. 

The  nuncio,  however,  extremely  irritated,  quitted  Portugal ;  and  the  c6urt 
of  Rome,  considering  the  process  instituted  against  the  Jesuits  to  be  a  wicked 
attempt,  put  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  The  minister  being  thus  driven 
to  an  extremity,  attacked  the  holy  see  itself.  This  first  act  of  hostility  was  a 
book  prepared  under  his  inspection  (and  as  some  have  supposed,  written  by 
himself),  to  prove  that  the  popes  ougtit  not  to  have  approved  the  institution  of 
the  Jesuits ;  and  when  they  had  done  it,  that  they  ought  to  have  retracted 
their  approbation,  which  might  have  been  done  without  exposing  their 
authority,  because  they  are  not  infallible ;  anc^that  even  in  the  councils,  there 
are  examples  of  a  similar  recantation.  This  book  having  made  the  danger 
of  a  rigorous  conduct  evident  to  the  court  of  Rome,  it  endeavoured  to  employ 
mediators  to  terminate  the  dispute  in  a  friendly  manner.  But  the  minister 
was  inflexible ;  and  so  far  from  seeking  the  favour  of  the  hol}r  see,  he  sub- 
sequently made  another  and  still  more  forcible  attack  upon  it,  in  bringing 
forward  the  father  Ferreira,  a  celebrated  theologian,  to  support  a  thesis, 
whose  object  was  to  prove  the  non-infallibility  of  the  pope.  This  thesis, 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  the  synods  of  France,  and  the  canonical  books 
of  the  French  cler^,  is  full  of  strong  argument,  and  written  in  a  style  of 
great  animation.  The  effect  of  these  hostilities  against  the  court  of  Rome 
exasperated  both  parties ;  and  it  might  have  happened  that  the  court  of  Por^ 
tugaf,  after  having  adopted  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  church,  would  not  have 
•topped  there,  if  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon  had  been  a  man  of  talents,  and  the 
count  de  Oeyras  ten  years  younger. 
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Sodi  is  the  account  ^Ten  us  of  this  matter  by  Dumouriez,  in  h's  **  Account 
of  Pmugal:"  the  few  remarks  which  I  shall  now  subjoin  maybe  regarded 
as  supplemental,  and  finishing  the  picture. 

In  the  latter^ears  of  the  long  pontificate  of  Lambertini,  or  Benedict  XIV. 
the  destruction  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  that  grand  pillar  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  began  to  take  place  in  Portugal. 

Benedict  XIV.  was  one  of  the  most  universaUy  beloTed  of  all  the  popes : 
he  had  obtained  the  respect  of  the  world  by  his  extraordinary  acquirements, 
his  moderation,  prudence,  and  mildness.  During  his  pontificate,  many  abuses, 
such  as  the  privileges  of  the  asylum,  were  either  abolished,  or  at  least  circum- 
scribed and  undermined  by  reasonable  stipulations,  or  with  the  pope^s  conni- 
yance.  During  this  period  also,  complaints  were  preferred  from  many  places 
of  the  secret  conspiracies  of  the  Romish  congregation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits ; 
and  even  at  that  time  many  scandalous  principles  were  discovered  in  their 
confessional  precepts,  and  m  many  of  their  books  of  morality,  by  which  that 
society  had  thought  proper  to  tranquillize  the  terrified  consciences  of  sinners, 
in  the  practice  of  vicious  pleasures.  The  holy  father  either  dared  not,  or  did 
not  choose  to  forbid  the  former;  and  disallowed  the  latter  with  that  indiffer- 
ence which  is  usual  to  men  of  the  world.  It  was,  moreover,  a  principle  wiUi 
Benedict  XIV.  to  avoid  all  contests,  because  he  knew  that  the  spirit  of  the 
age  afforded  no  prospect  of  a  successful  result  to  the  pontificate  from  such  dis- 
cussions. 

Rezzonico,  who  became  pope  Clement  XIII.,  was  a  pious  qjan,  devoid  of 
fear,  and  equally  ignorant  of  moderation  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Under 
his  pontificate,  the  difference  which  already  existed  between  the  Portuguese 
minister  of  state  and  the  Jesuits  came  to  an  open  rupture. 

The  accusations  brought  against  the  order  were,  that  it  had  endeavoured 
to  establish  an  independent  empire  in  America,  and  had  actually  undermined 
the  authority  of  the  European  sovereigns  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil ;  that 
no  •fear  of  consequences  was  capable  of  limiting  the  extent  of  its  plan,  be- 
cause the  society  was  perpetually  renewed,  and  had  never  been  known  to 
abandon  any  design  which  it  had  once  adopted ;  and  that  the  general  of  the 
ord4Piad  defended  moral  irregularities  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  go- 
vernor of  Marannon,  who  was  a  creature  of  Pombal,  gave  information  to  the 
kin?  of  such  plans.  From  that  time  every  thing  mischievous  was  attributed 
to  the  Jesuits.  Pombal  had  introduced  a  monopoly  of  port  wine  for  his  own 
benefit,  which  irritated  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyaitls  of  that  district  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  laid  waste  his  own  estates ;  and  this  outrage  was 
imputed  to  the  order.  The  earthquake  of  1755,  by  which  three-fourths  of 
Lisbon  was  destroyed,  gave  occasion,  as  it  usuallv  happens  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  admonitory  discourses,  in  which  tne  sins  of  mortals  are  re- 
presented as  causes  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Divinity:  these  declamations 
were  represented  as  attacks  on  the  sacred  person  of  the  king,  because  Don 
Joseph  nad  exposed  himself  to  such  reproaches.  I'^e  order  was  accused  at 
Rome ;  and  tne  pope  proclaimed  a  visitation,  during  which  no  Jesuit  was 
permitted  to  preach  or  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  confessor. 

The  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  of  Portugal  has  already  been  related, 
and  therefore  need  not  here  be  repeated.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  it 
happened,  soon  after  this  occurrence,  that  a  commercial  house  in  Paris  which 
managed  the  American  funds  of  the  order,  refused  to  honour  ihe  bills  drawn 
by  their  procurator-general,  father  de  la  Valette,  because  the  specie  and 
goods  for  the  value  of  which  they  were  negotiated,  were  partly  lost  by 
shipwreck,  and  partly  captured  by  the  English.  The  court,  however,  de- 
clared that  commercial  pursuits  were  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the 
order,  but  that  their  houses  must  notwithstanding  answer  for  each  othen 
The  duke  de  Choiseul,  now  minister  of  state,  was  inimical  to  the  Jesuits :  he 
knew  that  they  disliked  his  administration ;  he  was  in  all  respects  unfavour- 
able to  their  principles ;  and  was  the  first  who  patronised  that  school  of  philo- 
sophy which  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic  system,  and  after- 
ward thoee  of  all  arbitraiy  authority.    This  minister  caused  the  constitntioii 
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of  the  order  to  be  scrutinized  according  to  the  laws,  as  they  were  termed, 
and  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  td^rore, 
by  these  tests,  that  it  was  worthy  of  reprobation :  the  Jesuits  were  there- 
fore forbidden  to  admit  scholars  or  novices,  and  were  required  to  furnish  a 
catalogue  of  their  persons  and  effects.  The  prelates  who  had  been  appointed 
to  investigate  their  cause  were  divided  in  their  judgments ;  but  the  minister 
gave  authority  to  that  of  the  severer  party :  the  habit  of  the  order  was  for-^ 
bidden  to  be  worn,  1762,  all  their  colleffes  dispersed,  and  not  more  than  five 
of  their  number  allowed  to  reside  together;  their  connexion  with  the  general 
of  the  order  was  dissolved,  their  property  confiscated,  the  members  provided 
with  scanty  pensions;  and,  finally,  the  order  totally  and  permanently  abolished 
in  France.    A.  D.  1767. 

The  fiscal  of  Castile,  Don  Ruy  de  Campomanes,  appeared  against  the 
Jesuits  in  Spain,  as  Don  Sebra  da  Sylva  had  done  in  Portugal,  and  Montclar 
and  Chalotais  in  France.  Even  their  apparent  humility,  their  applications 
on  behalf  of  sick  persons  and  prisoners,  and  their  charitable  gifts,  were 
decried  as  the  arts  of  factious  demagogues.  They  were  especiaUy  accused 
of  having  excited  the  insurrection  against  the  marquis  of  Squillace,  who  was 
disliked  on  account  of  some  of  his  regulations,  which  were  contrary  to  Spanish 
cu8^>ms.  Campomanes  afiirmed,  that  Don  Bernardo  Ibannez,  during  his 
last  illness,  had  communicated  to  him  some  most  important  disclosures  re- 
lating to  the  institutions  and  designs  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  The  remem- 
brance of  John  Palafox  was  revived ;  a  bishop  who  had  been  persecuted  by 
them  in  the  preceding  century,  and  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  place  among 
the  saints,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Catholic  courts.  King  Charles  III.  was 
informed  that  they  had  intended  to  represent  him  &s  an  illegitimate  son  of 
cardinal  Alberoni,  to  deprive  his  family  of  the  throne  under  tlmt  pretext,  and 
to  elevate  Don  Lewis,  his  brother,  in  his  stead.  All  the  Jesuits  of  Spain 
were  now  also  transported  into  the  territories  of  the  chutch :  the  decision  of 
the  council  of  Castile  was  concealed  from  them  for  two  months ;  and  in«the 
night  of  the  6th  of  March,  1767,  their  colleges  were  surrounded  with  troops, 
every  cell  guarded  by  a  sentinel,  their  papers  and  other  articles  taken  from 
them,  and  they  were  all  conveyed  towards  the  ports  where  they  w^  to 
embark  at  break  of  day.  The  dominion  which  they  were  supposed  t^nave 
founded  in  Paraguay  was  overturned  with  equal  facility :  this  was  properly 
an  institution  for  education,  and  a  system  of  legislation,  the  authority  of 
which  depended  entirely  on  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  public. 

Pope  Rezzonico  had  m  vain  confirmed  the  order,  and  endeavoured  to  influ- 
ence the  different  courts  in  their  favour :  the  people  obeyed  their  rulers ;  and 
a  system  had  already  come  into  operation  in  roost  of  the  courts,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  extended  far  beyond  the  calculations  of  the  most  sagacious  < 
statesmen.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  Spanish  Jesuits  were  landed  at 
once  at  Civita  Vecchia ;  upon  which  occasion,  the  court  of  Rome  pointed  out 
how  unreasonable  it  was  to  require  that  such  a  sovereign  as  the  pope  should 
be  called  upon,  at  the  caprice  of  the  royal  courts,  to  maintain  m  his  own 
dominions  the  members  of  those  religious  orders,  which  had  in  all  ages  been 
cherished  by  the  Catholic  world.  Another  body  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred came  to  him  from  Naples,  and  a  great  multitude  out  of  Sicily :  many  of 
them  were  old  and  infirm ;  and  the  greater  part  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
sedentary  life,  and  were  incapable  of  severe  labour. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Kezzonico,  1768,  several  regulations  were  also 
established  by  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Parma,  against  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  clergy ;  their  property  was  subjected  to  the  ordinary  taxes,  all 
appeals  to  the  pope  were  forbidden,  and  the  exequcUur  declared  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  his  commands.  The  pope,  in  the  utmost  indignation  at  seeing 
that  so  insignificant  a  prince,  the  sovereign  of  a  state  which  was  originally 
a  fief  of  the  church,  dared  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  and  forgetting  thai 
Ferdinand  was  a  Bourbon,  and  that  all  the  temporal  powers  of  Europe  con- 
sidered his  cause  as  their  own,  published  the  mterdict  against  him,  **  That 
his  holiness  might  not  be  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  neglected  to  pro* 
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tect  the  cause  of  God  himself,  in  an  affair  relating  to  the  liberties  of  the 
church.''  The  Jesuits  were  upon  this  expelled  also  from  the  territory  of 
Parma ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  duke  were  commanded,  not  to  regard  the 
letter  dated'from  Rome  as  a  production  of  the  pope.  France,  Spam,  and  tHe 
princes  of  Italy  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  affair  of  the  duke  by  mediation ; 
but  Clement  replied,  *'  I  have  done  my  duty :  I  know  how  small  my  power 
is ;  but  if  I  were  more  powerful,  I  woidd  still  not  seek  assistance  in  troops ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  much  rather  end  my  life  in  misery,  in  imitation 
of  the  first  successor  of  St.  Peter,  than  dishonour  my  gray  hairs,  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  by  betraying  my  duty." 

The  court  of  Naples  at  this  juncture  renewed  the  claims  of  the  family  of 
Famese  on  Castro  and  Ronciglione ;  and  those  of  the  duke  of  Modena  to 
the  territory  of  Ferrara.  At  Naples  the  pope  was  openly  treated  as  merely 
the  first  Christian  bishop,  and  the  authority  of  the  councils  preferred  to  his. 
The  duke  of  Modena  laid  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  church ;  even  the 
grand-master  of  Malta  expelled  the  Jesuits ;  and  Venice,  the  native  country 
of  pope  Rezzonico,  investigated  the  amount  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
This  state,  the  population  of  which  amounted  to  only  two  millions  six  hundred 
thousand,  contained  forty-seven  thousand  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  capital,  from 
which  their  income  was  derived,  amounte;d  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
millions.  The  subjects  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  amounted  to  four 
millions  one  hundred  and  ^seventeen  thousand ;  while  the  number  of  the 
derffy  within  its  dominions  was  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  land  were  in  their  possessi^^n.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  the  population  of  the  Catholic  world  consisted  of 
ecclesiastics.  The  Jesuits  of  Corsica  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  most  wretched 
condition. 

Clement  now  wrote  to  Maria  Theresa  to  obtain  her  mediation  on  his  behalf; 
"  Prayers  and  tears  are  my  weapons,"  said  he ;  "I  honour  the  potentates 
whom  God  is  pleased  to  employ  fpr  the  castigation  of  his  church."  But  the 
dispositions  of  the  Catholic  world  had  undergone  such  an  alteration,  that  the 
bull  in  cana  domini  was  rejected  even  at  Vienna.  This  bull  contains  a  kind 
of  epitome  of  the  privileges  usurped  by  the  papal  chair :  pope  Pius  V.  had 
reduced  it  to  its  most  modem  form,  and  Urban  VIII.  had  enlarged  it  by  a  few 
additions :  but  a  great  part  of  its  two-and-seventy  curses  is  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  instrument  used  to  be  pronounced  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day, before  the  college  of  cardinals  and  the  whole  people ;  but  of  latter  time 
it  has  been  recited  in  a  lower  tone,  and  even  entirely  omitted. 

There  was  now  an  extraordinary  degree  of  commotion,  as  though  some 
new  danger  threatened  the  power  of  princes  from  ecclesiastical  pretensions : 
the  temporal  power  every  where  investigated  the  occasions  on  which  the 
convents  were  founded,  and  the  bonds  of  obedience  to  generals  of  orders  and 
to  the  pope  were  dissolved.  Every  proof  of  a  dislike  to  the  interference  of 
temporal  power,  of  extravagance,  of  burdensome  poverty  and  avarice,  of  des- 
potism and  cruelty,  was  publicly  displayed,  and  more  or  less  magnified. 
Among  all  the  proposals  for  reformation,  none  was  so  acceptable  to  the 
courts  as  the  confiscation  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates ;  but  when  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  barracks  increased  in  proportion  as  the  convents  diminished, 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  peace  contemplated  with  dissatisfaction  the  un- 
happy direction  given  to  reform.  The  power  of  the  bishops,  who,  with  ill- 
calculated  ambition,  endeavoured  in  many  countries  to  raise  themselves  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  papal  authority,  menaced  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  clergy 
with  the  inconveniences  of  a  nearer  and  therefore  still  more  rigid  despotism. 

The  death  of  Rezzonico,  or  pope  Clement  XI II.,  happened  1769,  amid  these 
commotions.  When  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  announced  the  death  of  this 
mifortunate  prince,  every  individual  in  Rome  manifested  sorrow:  he  had 
acquired  their  esteem  by  his  perseverance  and  the  exemplary  firmness  with 
which  he  adhered  to  the  supposed  maxims  of  duty. 

The  college  of  cardinals  were  at  first  disposed  to  favour  the  party  in  the 
interests  of  the  Jesuits ;  until  the  court  of  France,  in  which  Choiseul  was  still 
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the  prime  agent,  gave  them  to  understand  that  an  election,  which  should  be 
displeasing  to  the  temporal  powers,  would  probably  render  the  pope  a  simple 
bishop  of  Rome.  -The  Spanish  faction  elected  cardinal  Ganganelli ;  a  man 
of  low  origin,  but  of  extraordinary  learning,  great  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
the  purest  intentions. 

Clement  XIV.  endeavoured  to  save  the  Jesuits :  he  alleged  that  the  council 
of  Trent  had  confirmed  their  institution ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  councils 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  pope.  He  represented  the  reigning  pontiff  as 
merely  the  administrator  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominions ;  and  that  (in  allu- 
sion to  Avignon  and  ^enevento,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  predecessor) 
he  had  not  the  right  to  alienate  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  holy  see. 

While  he  was  calmly  awaiting  the  result  of  these  representations,  he  pur- 
sued his  duties  as  a  sovereign  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  The 
debt  of  the  state  had  arisen  to  the  sum  of  seventy-four  millions  of  scudi :  he 
introduced  a  system  of  rigid  economy,  and  endeavoured  to  reanimate  the 
neglected  arts  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

At  length,  Maria  Theresa  also  desired  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits ;  and 
Clement  having  maturely  considered  the  signs  of  the  times,  perceived  that 
the  period  fixed  by  destiny  to  the  hitherto  existing  order  of  thm?s,  had  now 
arrived ;  and  without  even  consulting  the  cardinds,  issued  the  hull  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  order,  1773.  Benevento  and  Avignon  were  restored,  and 
the  pope's  enlightened  understanding  was  the  subject  of  ^at  praise.  But 
he  had  in  reality  only  3rielded  to  the  i^ower  of  irresistible  circumstances— for 
on  no  other  ground  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  he  would  have  sacrifieed  the 
tried  and  principal  support  of  his  dominion. 

LETTER  X. 

A  V%em  of  Holland^  or  the  Dutch  Republic — its  Corutitution  a»id  GcvemmetU^ 
with  a  View  of  the  Germanic  Circles.    A.  D.  1763—1781. 

At  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  which  takes  its  rise  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  lies  Holland ;  a  countiy  in  which  the  Protestant  interest  for  a 
century  past  had  determined  the  public  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
En^and ;  but  where  a  powerful  party  now  began  to  return  to  the  ancient 
policy  of  the  slate,  which  was  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  France. 
This  change  of  system  was  greatly  promoted  by  commercial  jealousy,  by  the , 
haughtiness  of  the  British  government,  and  by  the  hatred  generally  enter- 
tained against  the  family  of  the  stadtholder :  and  Joseph  rendered  it  an  almost 
indispensable  measure  by  the  destruction  of  the  frontier  fortifications  which 
had  formerly  protected  Holland. 

The  constitution  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Holland  had  for  a  long 
time  been  tending  towards  aristocracy.  The  council  of  Amsterdam  wa« 
formeriy  chosen  by  the  community  of  citizens,  who  afterward  allowed  the 
members  of  that  body  to  usurp  their  elective  privileges :  a  permanent  college 
was  thus  established,  which  perpetuated  a  system  of  political  maxima,  and 
preserved  freedom,  peace,  and  order,  by  the  temperate  employment  of  its 
powers.  The  council  of  Amsterdam  consisted  of  twenty-six  members,  with 
twelve  burgomasters  at  their  head ;  four  were  continually  in  office,  three  of 
whom  were  annually  changed,  while  the  fourth  remained  two  years  in  his 
post,  in  order  to  assist  his  colleagues,  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  by  his 
experience  in  the  current  business  of  the  state.  The  burgomasters  had  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  financial  department,  and  the  disposal  of  certain 
offices :  and  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  offices  qualified  them 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  foi  the  higher  dignities  of  the  state.  Next  to  them 
sat  the  nine  syndics,  seven  of  whom  were  chosen  from  among  a  number  of 
fourteen  annually  proposed  by  the  senate.  This  election  belonged,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  republic,  sometimes  to  the  stadtholder;  and  sometimes  to 
the  burgomasters.     The  syndics  exercised  the  office  of  judges ;  and^  in 
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civil  affain,  an  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions  to  the  court  of  Holland^  and 
from  thence  to  the  land-council.  The  court  of  Holland,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  tribunnl  of  the  counts  of  that  province,  and  which  now  consisted  of 
eight  deputies  from  Holland  and  three  from  Zealand,  took  cognizance  of 
feudal  causes,  the  law  processes  of  the  nobility,  and  appeals :  and  the  ffreat 
land«council  of  both  these  provinces  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of  the 
supreme  tribunal,  which,  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  had  held  its  sittings 
at  Mecklen.  In  this  country,  as  in  the  towns  of  Switzerland,  appeals  related 
only  to  petty  disputes  concerning  property,  and  not  to  cases  affecting  the 
life  of  an  accused  person,  which  could  only  be  forfeited  under  circumstances 
of  great  importance,  and  upon  the  clearest  evidence.  The  states  of  Holland 
and  West  Fhesland  consisted  of  about  ten  deputies  of  the  nobility ;  and  of 
the  representatives  of  eighteen  towns,  twelve  of  whom  received  their  seats 
and  votes  from  the  first  William  of  Orange,  who  wished  to  attach  those 
bodies  by  their  interests  to  his  cause,  and  to  that  of  the  revolution.  The 
prevalent  disposition  among  the  nobility  was  an  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Orange ;  but  they  possessed  conjointly  only  one  vote :  they  were  the  least 
wealthy  class;  an4  hence  ithc^  administration  of  the  confiscated  ecclesiastical 
estates,  and  other  ofldces,  were  to  them  objects  of  desire.  These  states 
elected  a  pensionary  counsellor,  who  exercised  the  functions  of  president, 
and  could  prevent  the  execution  of  their  resolutions  by  his  veto.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  states,  a  commission  held  two  ses- 
sions ;  and  in  extraordinary  contingencies  it  sittings  were  permanent  This 
body  was  divided  into  two  chambers :  that  of  South  Holland  consisted  of  a 
deputy  of  the  nobility,  whose  office  was  triennial,  of  eight  triennial  represen* 
tatives  of  the  great  cities,  and  of  one  annual  representative  of  the  smaller 
towns :  that  of  North  Holland,  of  seven  deputies  from  the  cities.  AU  mat- 
ters were  so  arranged,  that  eveiy  distnct  of  the  whole  country  was  provided 
with  a  representative  well  instructed  in  its  own  interest. 

In  Zealand  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  was  represented  by  the  prince 
of  Orange :  six  of  the  cities  sent  deputies  to  the  states-general ;  and  m  two 
of  these  places,  the  magistracy  was  nominated  by  the  prince. 

Guelders,  which  was  a  small  federal  republic  forming  a  single  member  of 
the  great  union,  contained  the  towns  of  Amheim,  Zutphen,  and  Nimuegen ; 
the  deputies  of  which  held  an  assembly  of  the  states  twice  in  the  year.  This 
province  contained  a  numerous  and  powerful  nobility. 

In  the  states  of  Utrecht,  the  nobility  consisted  of  temporal  and  those  deno- 
minated spiritual  lords ;  but  the  latter  were  in  reality  laymen,  althou^  they 
represented  the  estates  belonging  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  Five  cities  sent 
deputies  to  the  assembly  of  these  states ;  and  those  of  Utrecht,  which  was 
the  most  considerable  town  of  the  province,  had  the  power  of  opposing  the 
resolutions  of  all  the  rest. 

Friesland  consisted  of  three  districts,  which  were  subdivided  into  thirhr 
bailiwicks :  the  land  proprietors  of  the  confederate  villages  assembled  in  au 
parts  of  the  cauntry,  and  elected  one  nobleman,  and  one  opulent  and  respect- 
able free  commoner;  and  the  eleven  cities,  which  together  constitute  the 
fourth  district  of  the  province,  made^  a  similar  appointment.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries thus  elected,  disposed  of  all  the  offices  ofthe  state :  they  appointed 
three  persons  out  of  each  district  as  the  members  of  a  court  of  justice,  which 
had  the  absolute  decision  of  all  criminal  causes,  and  decided  the  appeals  trom 
the  courts  of  the  bailiffs  in  civil  causes. 

A  similar  constitution  existed  in  Qroningen,  which  was  also  a  part  of 
ancient  Friesland. 

In  Overyssel,  the  states  consisted  of  the  deputies  of  the  three  cities,  and 
of  the  possessors  of  all  such  noble  estates  as  were  worth  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  florins. 

All  the  seven  provinces  formed  the  assembly  of  the  states-fi^eneral  and  the 
council  of  state.  The  states-general  possessed  the  dignity  ofrepresentation 
and  the  duty  of  superintendence ;  although,  as  it  could  deliberate,  but  could 
not  resolve,  it  possessed,  properly  so  (^dled,  no  power }  and  the  supcemo 
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authority  resided  in  the  mag^istracy  of  every  province  and  city.  The  counoil 
of  state,  to  which  the  executive  power  was  confided,  consisted  of  three  depu* 
ties  from  Holland;  the  same  number  from  Groningen,  Qveryssel,  and 
Utrecht  $  two  from  Zealand,  and  as  many  from  Guelders  and  Fnesland. — 
This  assembly  had  the  superintendence  of  the  military  department,  and 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands ;  but,  on  uie  other  hand, 
the  affairs  of  the  barriers  belonged  to  the  states-general,  because  this  was  not 
80  properly  a  possession,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  most  important  affairs  thus  depended  on  the  election  of  the  magis« 
trades  of  the  towns ;  which,  for  this  reason,  was  conferred  in  times  of  danger 
on  the  hereditary  stadtholders. 

The  stadtholder  must  be  a  Protestant  of  the  reformed  relidon ;  if  that 
dignity  should  descend  to  a  female,  the  choice  of  her  husband  shall  be  made 
by  the  states-general ;  but  shall  in  no  case  fall  on  a  king,  or  an  electoral 
prince,  or  on  any  other  than  a  Protestant  of  the  reformed  church.  A  widow 
who  should  hold  the  office  of  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  a  second  time. 

The  court  of  France,  which  was  desirous  of  rendering  its  frontier  on  this 
side  as  secure  as  on  that  of  Switzerland,  and  of  makinff  as  gbod  use  of  ih% 
Butch  fleet  as  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  was  always  opposed  to  the  stadtholder: 
and  England,  for  that  very  reason,  was  constantly  attached  to  his  interests. 
The  republic  was  influenced  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
Other,  according  to  the  alternate  success  of  the  different  factions.  Switzer* 
land,  from  its  situation,  may  remain  for  a  long  time  without  exciting  mudi 
attention :  but  Holland  lies  on  the  ocean ;  it  had  accumulated  great  wealth ; 
it  domineered  in  both  the  Indies,  and  possessed  the  cape  of  G<x>d  Hope,  tho 
key  of  the  East. 

The  barrier  treaty,  according  to  which  the  frontiers  were  to  remain  unal« 
terable,  seemed  to  promise  a  more  tranquil  state  of  affairs ;  hence  the  land- 
forces  were  reduced  to  a  state  barely  sufficient  for  the  occupation  of  the  bar- 
rier ;  and  the  fleet  was  employed  oiily  in  convoying  the  East  India  fleets. 

The  number  and  force  of  the  ships  to  be  equipped  was  determined  by  the 
states-general ;  the  land-forces  chiefly  by  the  council  of  state :  the  admiralty 
college  at  Amsterdam  contributed  a  mird  of  the  expense,  and  the  remainder 
was  defrayed  by  the  other  four  admiralties.  These  colleges  had  the  super* 
intendence  of  the  arsenals  and  docks :  the  annament  and  provisioning  of  the 
ships  were  managed  by  the  captains.  At  the  approach  of  the  American  war, 
ifi  the  course  of  which  the  republic  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  Ens- 
land,  she  equipped  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  whidi 
were  manned  by  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  seamen,  and  car* 
ried  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  which  in  fourteen 
months  occasioned  an  expenditure  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  florins. 

But  the  chief  reputation  of  Holland,  like  that  of  Switzerland,  is  to  be 
found  less  in  her  external  relations  than  in  her  internal  arrangements.  In 
a  country  not  twice  as  extensive  as  the  territory  of  Bern,  which  requires 
more  labour  of  men  for  the  preservation  of  the  dikes,  on  wluch  its  existence 
depends,  than  its  whole  produce  is  able  to  support ;  none  of  whose  harbours 
are  excellent,  and  whose  coasts,  the  Texel  and  the  Zuyderzee,  are  dangerous 
of  navigation :  two  millions  of  inhabitants  gain  their  subsistence  by  perse- 
vering industry  and  ^ood  manafferaent,  by  which  they  rendered  their  coun- 
try, for  a  long  time,  me  richest  district  in  Europe.  This  nation  created  the 
territory  which  it  inhabits ;  rendered  it  flourisning,  and  embellished  it  with 
noble  productions  of  art.  Commerce,  by  giving  rapidity  to  the  circulation 
of  money,  afforded  facilities  to  the  enterprises  of  individuals ;  and  the  state 
was  able  to  borrow  as  much  money  as  it  required,  at  an  interest  of  two  per 
c6fU.,  and  private  persons  at  three  per  cent.  The  affiiirs  of  the  East  India 
company  were  regarded  as  the  concern  of  the  state,  while  tiieir  property  was 
as  scrupulously  respected  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  an  individual  citizen :  this 
company,  for  a  long  time,  made  an  income  of  twelve  millions  seven  hundred 
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thousand  florins,  laid  hy  two  millions  annually,  and,  after  dividing  tiie 
remainder,  deposited  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  florins  as  a 
reserve  a^nst  unforseen  contingencies. 

All  their  prosperity  was  the  effect  of  good  morals,  as  all  their  laws  were 
iounded  on  the  system  of  manners  necessary  among  a  commercial  people, 
which  regards  the  idle  man  as  the  only  object  of  contempt,  and  endeavours, 
above  all  things,  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  products  of  industry. — 
Each  city  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  the  pursuit  of  one  branch  of  commerce, 
which  it  conducted  in  the  utmost  perfection :  the  spices  of  Asia  came  to 
Holland,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which  subsisted  on  vegetables  and  fish : 
they  sold  the  silks  of  Persia,  and  clothed  themselves  in  woollen;  they 
exported  the  beautiful  productions  of  their  looms,  and  used  the  cloths  of 
Eii^land,  which  at  that  period  were  coarser  than  their  own. 

Censure  has  been  bestowed  on  the  distribution  of  the  taxes ;  because  an 
impost  was  laid,  among  other  things,  on  bread,  in  consequence  of  which, 
several  branches  of  manufacture  were  destroyed.  Even  the  duty  on  tea  has 
been  blamed,  because  that  article  had  been  rendered  a  necessary  of  life  by 
habit ;  and  this  tax  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  cause  of  the  enormous  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour,  which,  how 
ever,  in  so  rich  a  country,  was  inevitable.  Turf  and  beer  were  also  taxed. 
The  theory  of  political  economy  has  made  little  or  no  objection  against  the 
tax  of  the  fortieth  penny  on  the  sale  of  estates  and  ships ;  against  the  house 
tax,  the  duty  on  collateral  inheritances,  the  taxes  on  servants,  horses,  and 
carriages,  and  on  legal  compacts.  The  necessities  of  Uie  state  demanded 
incfedible  sums  from  this  country ;  which,  although  its  uncommonly  crowded 
population  is  not  a  third  part  so  great  as  that  of  England,  paid  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  ^ve  millions  twohun£ed  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

This  state  of  afi^irs,  however,  could  not  possibly  subsist  without  the  most 
injurious  consequences  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  was  at  length 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  transfer  of  the  productions  of  other  countries: 
a  kind  of  trade  peculiarly  exposed  to  contingencies,  and  especially  to  the 
hazards  of  war.  The  most  wealthy  of  the  merchants  became  discontented 
with  an  administration  which  involved  them  in  such  expensive  contests :  and 
nothing  but  the  love  of  their  country,  in  which  they  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  public  affairs,  prevented  them  from  seeking  a  more  prosperous 
place  of  residence.  The  great  burden  of  taxation,  and  the  multitude  and 
expensiveness  of  their  indispensable  wants,  compelled  the  Dutch  to  pay  the 
closest  attention  even  to  the  smallest  profits:  their  expenditure  m  their 
wars,  their  excellent  institutions  for  the  poor,  and  their  well-paid  instructers, 
are  sufllcient  proofs  that  they  knew  how  to  make  a  noble  use  of  their  gains. 

In  the  naval  engagement  off  the  Doggerbank,  A.  D.  1781,  the  .world  saw 
with  astonishment  their  display  of  national  honour  and  patriotism :  but  it  was 
altogether  impossible  that  the  Dutch,  whose  army  now  contained  only  twenty- 
eight  thousuid  men  who  had  never  seen  fire,  together  with  nine  thousand 
Swis^  and  Germans,  and  a  fleet  of  only  twenty  ships,  should  prosecute  a  war 
against  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  success  as  when  they  had 
ten  ships  of  the  line  more  than  the  English,  and  when  the  heroes  of  the  house 
of  Orange  foudit  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  with  the  military  prowess  that 
distinguished  tnem,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  great  ferment  took  place  in  the  interior:  the  wealthy  and  republican 
citizens  saw,  with  indignation,  that  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  conducted  by 
the  nobility,  who  were  attached  to  the  Orange  party,  ^nd  were,  foi  the  most 
part,  involved  in  debt:  and  discontent  loosened  the  ties  of  confidence,  which 
had  hitherto  held  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  those  of  the 
country  in  the  different  provinces,  as  well  as  the  whole  commonwealth  of 
Holland.  This  dissatisfaction,  however,  proved,  that  the  love  of  liberty  was 
not  extinguished;  and  rendered  it  probable,  that  if  this  nation  were  destined 
to  fall  under  a  foreign  yoke,  the  most  noble  part  of  the  community  would 
follow  the  example  given  by  the  Phoceans  (as  their  ancestors  designed  to  do 
on  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Louis  XIV.),  and  that  their  territory,  the 
|;reate8t  monument  of  human  labour,  would  become  the  prey  of  the  waves. 
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Germany. 
Having  given  you  some  account  of  the  Dutch  republic,  aflow  me  now  to 
direct  your  attention,  very  briefly,  to  the  circles  of  Germany— their  popula« 
tion  and  resources.— There  are  few  subjects  less  understood,  in  the  present 
day,  in  England  more  especially ;  and  as  this  department  of  Europe  was  de- 
stined to  act  a  very  conspicuous  part,  in  after-times,  in  the  great  drama  of 
European  politics,  you  will  find  an  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  very 
useful  to  you,  in  assisting  you  when  you  come  to  enter  upon  the  history  of 
the  French  revolution. 

The  ancient  body  of  the  German  empire  continues  to  be  held  together,  in 
appearance,  by  the  formularies  of  the  golden  bull,  the  regulations  of  the 
imperial  elective  compacts,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  decrees  of  the  diet, 
^  the  ordinations  of  the  imperial  tribunals,  and  the  relics  of  the  feudal  system. 
All  the  princes  of  the  empire  who  possess  territories  which  were  repie- 
sented  in  the  council  of  pnnces  at  the  diet  of  1583,  have  also  at  this  day  a 
seat  and  vote  in  that  assembly,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies.  The 
counts,  prelates,  and  cities  do  not  vote  individually,  but  by  their  benches. 
The  electors, ^princes,  and  cities  constitute  three  colleges;  the  Protestant 
states  form  a  separate  body,  of  which  the  elector  of  Saxony,  although  him- 
self a  Catholic,  is  the  head ;  because  that  office  is  permanently  attached  to 
the  governing  family  of  the  electorate.  The  directorship  of  the  collective 
diet  is  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  Mayence.  The  emperor  appoints  one  of 
the  princes  as  principal  commissary,  and  nominates  some  jurist,  well  versed 
m  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  his  colleague. 

The  diet  is  opened  by  an  imperial  proposition :  decrees  of  the  court  which 
are  within  the  province  of  the  principal  commission,  represeij^tations,  pro- 
posals, references  of  the  states  and  notes  from  the  powers,  are  laid  before 
the  imperial  directors  of  the  arch-chancery,  who  issue  a  dittatur,  proceed  to 
adopt  a  resolution,  to  open  the  protocol,  to  collect  the  votes,  and  to  frame  a 
corresponding  decree,  whiqh  is  finally  laid  before  the  emperor  for  his  accept- 
ance. Each  college  assembles  separately :  the  comitial  deputies  have  no  dis- 
cretional vote  or  powers,  but  on  all  occasions  receive  positive  instructions 
from  their  respective  courts.  All  differences  of  opinion  in  the  coUeges  are 
recorded  in  the  judgment,  in  case  the  dissidents  require  it.  The  emperor 
may  either  ratify  or  reject  this  judgment  as  he  thinks  fit :  but  when  the  col- 
leges are  divided  in  their  opinions,  the  states  will  not  allow  him  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  deciding  between  them. 

Business  of  an  important  and  complicated  or  secret  natyre  may  be  con- 
ducted or  prepared  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  empire :  but  there  still 
exist  a  number  of  undecided  judicial  questions  relating  to  its  formation. 

In  aflfairs  which  can  in  any  manner  he  construed  to  relate  to  religion,  or  in 
relation  to  which  the  states  do  not  choose  to  be  considered  as  a  united  body, 
either  the  parties  separate  themselves,  or  each  individual  insists  upon  his  privi- 
leges ;  by  which  means  the  progress  of  the  public  business  is  totally  impeded. 
Protests,  counterpleas,  interlocutions,  secessions,  and  endless  contests  about 
forms  complete  the  confusion ;  and  if  the  states  were  as  eaual  to  each  other 
in  power  as  the  nobles  of  Poland,  the  decency  and  order  or  the  proceedings 
would  be  not  greater  than  at  Warsaw.  The  body  politic  of  Germany  owes 
its  mode  of  existence  to  the  abuses  and  irregularities  which,  for  reasons  of 
policy,  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  imperfect  legislation,  and  which  might 
as  easily  dissolve  the  whole  structure. 

The  constitution  of  the  circles  is  a  representation  in  miniature  of  that  of 
the  empire.  This  constitution  originally  prevailed  in  everjr  sovereignty; 
where  the  concurrence  of  the  states  of  the  country,  consisting^  of  prelates, 
knights,  and  citizens,  was  necessary  to  the  authority  of  the  prince  on  all  im- 
portant occasions.  But  since  the  introduction  of  standing  armies,  the  place 
of  these  members  of  the  community  has  been  generally  filled  by  the  more 
simple  forms  of  military  despotism :  thus  by  the  perpetual  frustrating  of  re- 
ferences to  the  imperial  tribunals  and  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire. 
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by  the  rejection  of  these  applications,  and  by  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
the  imperial  courts,  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  helpless  in  every 
succeeding  age ;  while  against  such  of  this  hapless  class  as  are  stigmatized 
^ith  the  appellation  of  rebels,  every  petty  tyrant  is  at  full  liberty  to  exercise 
his  caprice  and  his  power  without  control  or  question. 

The  dukedom  of  Bavaria  is  computed  to  contain  one  million  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants :  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  whose  citizens  have  been  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America  by 
religious  persecution,  and  by  other  errors  in  the  policy  of  its  completely  des- 
potic government,  contains  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand ; 
and  those  of  Juliers  and  Berg  are  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand. The  whole  revenue  of  the  elector  may  amount  to  nine  or  ten  millions 
of  florins :  that  of  Bavaria  is  computed  at  five,  or,  including  the  salt  works, 
at  six ;  that  of  the  Palatinate  at  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand ;  and 
that  of  the  Westphalian  territories  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand. 
The  surface  of  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  contains  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  that  of  the  other  territories  two  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 
The  example  of  the  neighbouring  Dutch,  and  the  influence  of  political  con- 
siderations (which  prevented  the  exercise  of  so  much  oppression  in  a  country 
to  which  Brandenburgh  had  claims),  permitted  and  excited  the  most  active 
exertions  of  industry  in  the  countries  of  Juliers  and  Berg.  The  Palatinates 
groaned  under  the  keepers  of  the  rolls;  and  Bavaria  continued  to  sufier 
under  all  the  prejudices  of  the  middle  ages.  The  treasuries  of  both  countries 
were  overwhelmed  with  debts  incurred  by  prodigality  and  bad  administra- 
tion. Bavaria  had  to  pay  twenty-five  millions  of  annual  interest ;  and  had 
in  return  the  satisfaction  of  resounding  the  incessant  praises  of  rich  favour- 
ites, women,  ministers  and  counsellors.  This  extraordinary  expenditure 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  disproportionate  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  formidable  military  force ;  for  the  army 
of  the  Palatinate  consisted  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
although  that  state  had  eleven  generals  in  its  pay:  the  Bavarian  troops 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  who  were  distributed  in  thirty  regi- 
ments, but,  this  state  had  some  field-marshals-genend  in  commission,  and 
the  corps  of  officers  constituted  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  army ;  and  it  was. 
thought  necessary,  on  account  of  a  few  vessels  on  the  Rhine,  to  establish  an  ad- 
miralty.   The  income  of  the  convents  in  Bavaria  is  estimated  at  two  millions. 

The  electoral  territories  of  Saxony  are  of  nearly  equal  extent  with  those 
of  Bavaria.  But  while  the  latter  country  contains  only  one  great  and  thirty- 
nine  smaller  cities,  the  former  contains  eighteen  of  great  or  considerable 
magnitude,  two  hundred  and  six  of  moderate  size,  and  two  millions  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  princes  who  bore  the  name  of  Frederick 
Augustus,  left  the  country  burdened  with  a  debt  of  twenty-six  millions  of 
rixHJollars :  but  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  states,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  ruling  prince,  enabled  the  electorate  to  diminish  its  debt  by  at  least 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  annually ;  and  with  the  remaining  six 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  furnished  b%  the  revenue,  to  maintain  a  suit 
able  court,  a  well-organized  government,  and  a  military  force  proportionate 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  army  was  high-spinted,  and  bril- 
liant m  its  appearance,  and  was  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  aebt,  until  its  numbers  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousanJ.  The 
soil  of  the  electorate  is  not  uniformly  fertile,  and  its  situation  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  together  with  the  profusion  of  Frederick  Augustus  the  First  and 
of  Bruhl,  had  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  numerous  miseries :  but  they  sur- 
mounted all  their  difficulties,  restored  their  country  to  prosperity  by  their 
admirable  industry  and  good  management,  and  distinguished  themselves  above 
an  the  other  nations  of  Germany  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
refinement  of  their  langnage  and  manners. 

The  electoral  territories  of  Brunswick  are,  generally  speaking,  of  inferior 
quality  with  regard  to  natural  fertility ;  but  are  among  the  number  of  those 
io^which  the  paternal  care  of  the  government  has  done  much  to  compensate 
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for  the  penmry  of  nature.    Since  the  absence  of  the  reigning  family,  the 
states  or  the  country  maintain  an  authority  which,  in  the  most  important 

Starticulars,  is  beneficially  exerted;  and  the  degree  of  freedom  which  is  en- 
oyed,  preserves  among  the  inhabitants  an  attachment  to  their  country. 
The  troops,*  which  are  sufficiently  paid,  courageous,  and  well  commanded, 
amount  to  twenty  thousand ;  a  number  which  is  not  unreasonably  great  in 
proportion  to  a  population  of  seven  hundred  thousand.  The  inhabitants  are 
more  numerous  than  could  be  expected  in  a  country  of  which  extensive  dis- 
tricts consist  of  irreclaimable  heath ;  and  which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  annual 
million  produced  by  the  mines  in  the  Hartz,  would  with  great  difficulty  furnish 
a  revenue  of  four  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  florins. 

The  electorate  of  Mayence,  comprising  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  square  miles,  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inha^ 
bitants,  and  possesses  a  revenue,  arising  from  customs  and  from  territorial 
imposts,  of  one  million  ftve  hundred  thousand  florins*  It  maintains  some 
thousands  of  troops ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  the  armies  of  such  states,  a  great 
number  of  generals. 

The  income  of  the  elector  of  Treves  is  scarcely  one-third  as  large  as  that 
of  the  last-nventioned  prince ;  and  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
florins  of  his  revenue  are  furnished  by  Augsburg  and  EUwangen. 

The  electorate  of  €k>logne  is  so  situated,  with  respect  to  Holland  and 
'Westphalia,  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming  a  state  of  political  importance. 
Its  revenue,  including  its  receipts  from  Munster,  is  estimated  at  one  miUioa 
two  hundred  thousand  florins. 

The  subjects  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  is  also  count  of  Hanao, 
may  amount  to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand ;  an^  his  revenue  to  three  mil- 
lions. Waldeck  is  his  fief,  and  is  still  subject  to  a  number  of  mortgages  for 
pecuniary  loans.  He  has  also  the  prospect  of  inheriting,  at  some  future  time, 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Schaumoerg  which  still  belongs  to  the  counts  and 
noble  lords  of  the  Lippe. 

The  last-mentioned  prince,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  division  of  territory 
made  by  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  in  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
would  still  have  possessed  the  income  derived  from  Hesse  Homberg,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  thousand  rix-doUars,  as  well  as  that  of  Hesse  t)armstadt. 
The  landgrave  of  this  territory  has  a  revenue  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  * 
fifty  thousand  florins,  with  which  he  maintains  his  court,  and  six  thousand 
well-disciplined  troops.  But  the  landgrave  Maurice  still  farthei*  weakened 
the  Cassel  branch  of  the  family,  in  order  to  furnish  a  younger  son  with  a  court 
and  government  at  Rheinfels  and  Rothenburg.  Philip,  the  brother  of  the 
landmve  Charies,  augmented  the  family  of  Hesse  with  a  very  fruit  Ail  branch 
which  has  the  title  of  Philipsthal. 

The  dominions  of  Wurtemberg  are  extremely  fertile,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  uncommon  industry :  the  duke  governs  according  to  the  laws,  by 
which  the  ancestors  of  his  subjects  and  the  venerable  states  of  the  country 
endeavoured  to  limit  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  state  amounts  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  or  six  hundred  thousand ; 
and  the  revenue  to  about  three  millions  of  florins. 

The  two  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  have  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand subjects.  The  income  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  amounts 
to  about  three  hundred  thousand  rix-dollars,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz  to  one  hundred  thousand.  The  states  of  these  dominions 
maintain,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  those  rights  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  are  so  much  neglected ;  and  complain  that  the  claims  of  their  sove- 
reign on  the  Bavarian  succession  have  been  satisfied  at  their  expense,  by  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  appeals  from  his  tribunals. 

The  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  only  person  of  his  dignity  who  is  not  also 
an  elector,  must  lament  that  the  pious  weakness  of  his  predecessor,  misled 
by  the  artifices  of  selfish  agents,  should  have  deprived  his  delightful  hills  of 
a  valuable  part  of  their  population,  amounting  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand Industrious  individuals,  who  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
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DstiTe  countrytin  order  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  worshipping  (fod  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences.  The  archbishop  now  governs  about  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  and  his  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  one  million  of  florins. 
His  neighbour,  the  provost  of  Berchtholdsgaden,  has  about  five  thousand 
subjects,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  a  picturesque  lake :  some  of  them  ai^ 
em^oyed  in  the  preparation  of  salt,  and  others  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
elegant  trifles  which  find  a  market  in  the  East  Indies. 

But  the  circle  of  Swabia  alone  contains  four  spiritual  and  thirteen  temporal 
princes ;  nineteen  imperial  prelates^  twenty-six  independent  counts  and  lords^ 
and  thirty-one  imperial  cities :  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  name  them  all 
in  the  course  of  so  brief  a  survey. 

The  imperial  cities  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  as  long  as  the 
commerce  between  Venice  and  the  North  was  carried  on  by  way  of  Augs- 
burg and  Nuremburg;  but  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  since  Vemce 
and  Egypt  yielded  to  the  maritime  powers,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope;  together  with  the  oli^archal 
oppressions  which  have  in  many  instances  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the  citizens, 
the  injurious  effects  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  intolerance,  and  all  the  petty 
policy  of  the  numerous  municipal  governments,  have  destroyed  their  im- 
portance. Those  communities  of  citizens  so  proud  of  their  independence ; 
those  vigilant  and  undaunted  defenders  of  the  municipal  rights ;  those  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  who  were  so  zealously  engaged  in  efforts  to  ennoble  their 
condition  and  lo  increase  their  opulence ;  are  lost  amid  the  crowd  of  power- 
ful and  warlike  princes,  and  scarcely  to  be  noticed  in  Frankfort,  Hamburg^ 
and  other  towns  of  inferior  importance. 

Frankfort  has  been  said  to  hold  the  same  place  with  regard  to  Germany, 
as  i>antzic  to  Poland ;  she  enriches  herself  at  the  expense  of  those  nobles 
and  people  whose  luxuries  demand  a  supply  of  foreign  commodities  ^  by 
which  means  millions  are  accumulated  in  a  town  containing  only  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  the  people  of  Germany,  however,  sell  scarcely  a  tenth  part 
80  much  to  foreigners  as  they  purchase  from  them.  Hamburgh  is  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  Frankfort;  and,  as  it  is  a  seaport,  its  speculations 
are  bolder  and  more  extensive.  Denmark  contended  against  its  freedom. 
Holland  envied  its  commerce ;  and  its  internal  tranquillity  was  frequently 
disturbed  by  contests  for  power  between  the  senate  and  the  people :  but  all 
these  difllculties  were  overcome  by  the  perseverance,  industry,  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  inhabitants.  Of  the  three  cities  which  still  recall  the  memory 
of  the  great  Hanseatic  league,  Hamburgh  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Lubeek,  - 
the  second  of  these  towns,  which  maintained  a  long  struggle  with  the  norths 
em  crowns  for  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to 
contend  for  the  preservation  of  its  independence,  was  not  more  than  half  as 
powerful  as  Hamburgh :  and  Bremen,  the  third  in  importance,  by  its  active 
and  successful  industry,  maintained  and  enriched  a  population  neariy  equal 
to  that  of  Geneva. 

If  these  considerable  lities  and  countries,  together  with  all  those  which 
we  have  not  mentioned,  had  directed  the  whole  influence  of  their  population 
and  opulence  to  the  attainment  of  one  common  object,  what  an  empire  and 
people  would  Germany  exhibit !  External  influence  has  however  succeeded, 
by  means  of  tiie  most  strenuous  exertions,  in  preventing  such  a  union  frcmi 
taking  place,  and  in  bestowing,  on  an  impotent  aristocracy,  the  name  of 
German  freedom.  Both  the  political  importance  of  the  empire,  and  the 
liberty  of  its  inhabitants,  have  suffered  m  conseouence  of  this  abuse :  yet  the 
multiplicity  of  capitals  has  been  favourable  to  the  pursuits  of  industry;  and 
so  long  as  the  only  question  continues  to  be,  whether  the  peo^e  shall  be 
governed  by  hereditary  princes  or  by  deputies,  the  preference  will  be  found 
to  be  due  to  the  former;  because  the  latter  are  only  intent  upon  employing 
their  transitory  power  for  their  private  interests. 

Denmark,  a  kmgdom  which  formerly  gave  laws  to  all  Scandmavia,  fod 
which,  induding  Norway  and  Holstein,  is  superior  in  extent  to  the  monarchy 
of  AaBftria,  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  power  during  a  kng  penod  of  peacf* 
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under  the  sWay  of  a  suecession  of  weak  thongh  benevolent  princes.  The  pre- 
servation of  Che  national  reputation,  and  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  are 
to  be -ascribed  to  the  excellent  administrations  of  the  elder  and  younger 
counts  Bemstorf.  The  former  conferred  a  roost  essential  benefit  on  his 
« country ;  inasmuch  as,  after  the  death  of  the  czar  Peter  III.,  who  as  duke 
of  Holstein  had  threatened  the  independence  of  Denmark,  he  managed  by 
negotiation,  to  extirpate  this  root  of  perpetual  contention  and  destructive 
wars,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  ducal  family  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
power  in  the  greatest  monarchy  of  th^  earth :  the  whole  of  Holstein  was 
transferred  to  the  court  of  Denmark;. which,  in  return,  gave  up  Oldenbtu-g 
and  Delmenhorst.  These  last  hereditary  estates  of  the  kings  of  Scandinavia 
and  of  the  future  czars,  are  inhabited  by  about  seventy-five  thousand  indivi- 
duals, and  yield  an  annual  produce  of  scarcely  four  hundred  thousand  florins : 
the  court  of  Petersburg  bestowed  them  on  a  younger  branch  of  that  family 
which  resides  at  Eutin,  and  administers  the  secularized  bishoprick  of  Lubeck. 

Bat  even  including  Holstein,  the  populAion  of  Denmark  scarcely  exceeds 
two  millions,  and  its  revenues  nine  millions  of  florins :  and  hence  the  forty 
thousand  troops  and  the  twentv  ships  of  the  line  which  constitute  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  force,  cannot  be  kept  in  activity  during  a  few  campaigns  with- 
out subsidiary  aids. 

Most  nations  have  failed  to  reach  an  elevation  commensurate  with  their 
resources :  but  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor,  the 
effect  of  exertions  disproportionate  to  her  strength.  While  other  nations 
appear  scarcely  worthy  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  attended  them,  Swe- 
den, bv  her  spirit  and  mtelligence,  raised  herself  to  a  pitch  of  political  great- 
ness, far  beyond  the  power  of  her  resources  to  maintain :  even  when  fortune 
at  length  deserted  the  arms  of  this  nation,  she  strove,  during  a  long  course 
of  years  and  amid  the  turbulence  of  faction,  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  btr 
her  own  heroic  spirit;  and  when  at  length  she  had  lost  every  thing  of  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  adversity  to  deprive  her,  she  retained  the  esteem  of 
Europe,  the  remembrance  of  her  former  greatness,  and  an  internal  conviction 
of  the  possibility  of  recovering  her  lost  importance. 

The  population  of  Sweden,  amounting  to  sd)out  three  millions,  is  capable, 
under  a  prudent  administration,  of  supporting  an  army  of  ^j  thousand 
men ;  and  of  providing  effectual  means  tor  the  prosecution  of  such  wars  as 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  worthy  successors  of 
the  Gustavuses.  This  country  is  deficient  only  in  that  commodity  of  which 
merit  is  so  frequently  destitute,  namely,  in  money ;  but  even  this  instrument 
is  attainable  by  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  by  an  able  and 
assiduous  attention  to  the  political  circumstances  of  foreign  courts. 

LETTER  XI. 

Ftew  cfUe^cdn  qf  Great  Brikdnr^CommencemeiU  and  Progrm  of.  thi 
American  War.    A.  D.  1776—1778. 

AfTiR  the  peace  of  1763,  France  paid  to  Great  Britain  ninety-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  as  a  compensation  for  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
had  been  wrested  from  her  during  the  late  war.  and  which  were  now  restored 
to  her;  and  the  farther  sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
as  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  king  devoted  his  share  of  the 
captures,  amounting  to  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  to  the  public 
funds.  In  a  few  days  afterward,  the  bank  of  England  paid  for  the  renewal 
of  its  charter,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  East  India 
company  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  from  the  produce  of  its  conquests.  The  national  debt  was  diminished 
about  ten  millions  in  the  space  of  twelve  years ;  and  of  the  remaming  one 
hundfed  and  twenty-nine  nullions.  a  funded  stock  was  created  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.four»  paying  interest     The  sources  of  public 
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prosperity  were  now  husbanded,  and  incalculably  increased  by  new  manu- 
factures, the  progress  of  the  colonies,  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Labour 
rose  in  value,  and  became  a  premium  for  the  increase  of  population,  by  which 
the  numbers  of  those  who  had  emigrated  or  fallen  in  war  were  soon  repaired* 
From  this  period  we  may  date  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  agriculture  in 
England.  Of  forty- two  millions  of  acres,  which  the  country  is  computed  to 
contain,  eight  millions  and  a  half  yielded  as  much  com,  in  productive  sesr 
sons,  as  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  five  millions  of  its  population 
during  five  years.  All  the  soil  of  the  country  became  more  productive,  in 
proportion  as  greater  attention  was  paid  to  accommodate  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  district.  The  incredible  increase 
of  pasturage  in  thirty  years  doubled  the  exportation.  The  ordinary  annual 
produce  of  wool  was  estimated  at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  and  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  quintripled  its  value,  and 

Sve  employment  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  persons.  In  the  year  1736, 
iland  sent  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ells  of  linen  to  the  fairs,  statedly 
held  in  July  and  October,  in  the  city  of  Chester;  and  in  the  year  1771,  the 
quantity  was  doubled :  and  this  was  only  half  the  quantity  manufactured. 
The  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  cer- 
ta'm  taxes,  having  diminished  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  England,  those  of 
Scotland,  which,  in  the  year  1720,  amounted  to  only  three  millions  of  ells,  in 
1759  produced  more  than  ten  millions  eight  hundred  thousand. 

The  newly  acquired  province  of  Canada  yielded  furs  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  colonies  thus  supplied  the  materials  for  the  manu- 
facturo  of  hats.  The  various  mines  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  tin  afforded 
employment  in  various  ways  for  four  hundred  thousand  persons ;  and  the  ex-« 
portation  of  these  articles,  after  supplying  the  home  consumption,  amounted 
to  the  annual  value  of  six  hundred  Uiousand  pounds.  Forty  thousand  per- 
sons worthed  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall ;  and  as  many  more  in  the  lead,  copper, 
and  coal  works  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  prodigious  number  of 
families  are  supported  by  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  other 
towns,  in  iron  and  steel.  The  coal  mines  of  Newcastle  extend  more  than 
half  a  mile  under  the  sea,  and  a  thousand  vessels  are  employed  in  conveying 
their  produce.  The  herring  fishery,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  a  pre- 
mium, annually  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  were  carried  on  by  the  labour  of  twenty 
thousand  persons,  and  the  produce  in  salt  fish  amounted  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  The  whole  export  trade  of  England  advanced  from 
six  millions  and  a  half  sterhng,  which  was  its  amount  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  to  sixteen  millions  in  the  year  1775,  and  at  the  latter  period,  the  quantity 
of  metallic  specie  in  circulation,  exclusive  of  the  paper  currency,  was  eighteen 
millions.  Although  the  commerce  with  Europe  was  neglected  for  that  with 
America,  yet  the  trade  carried  on  with  Germany  sometimes  amounted  to  ei^ht 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  *The  capital  invested  in  the  West  Indies, 
consisting  of  estates,  slaves,  and  buildings,  was,  at  this  time,  estimated  at 
thirty  millions,  and  the  annual  produce  in  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  &c.  &c.  was  abbut 
four  iftillions. 

These  statistical  statements,  my  dear  son,  I  have  given  with  the  view  of 
enabling  you  to  judge  of  the  resources  of  the  country  at  a  moment  when  she 
was  called  upon  by  the  impolicy  of  her  rulers  to  plmige  into  an  unnatural  war 
with  the  members  of  her  own  empire — a  war  commenced  in  rashness  and 
folly — persevered  in  through  a  spirit  of  infatuation — and  terminating  in  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace.    To  this  subject  permit  me  now  to  direct  your  attention. 

A  skirmish  with  a  body  of  troops  whom  general  Gage  had  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  the  magazines  at  Lexington,  was  the  commencement  of  open 
war ;  and  Gage  proclaimed  m&rtial  law,  A.  D.  1775.  The  beginning  of  the 
contest  was  animated.  The  Americans  exerted  themselves  in  every  possible 
way  to  enlist  Canada  in  then:  cause,  either  by  persuasion  or  force ;  and  in  an 
attack  upon  Quebec,  their  general,  Montgomery,  fell ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  laid  siege  to  Boston,  and  burned  Charlestown.    Perceiving  thfit 
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the  existence  of  their  country  was  at  stake,  the  Americans  now  gave  coo* 
sistency  to  their  cause,  by  adopting  a  regular  form  of  constitution.  The  latter, 
however,  was  the  work  of  years,  and  was  destined  to  undergo  various  modi- 
fications, not  merely  arising  from  the  action  and  reaction  of  parties,  but  be* 
cause  it  was  necessary,  on  one  hand,  to  give  an  extremely  popular  form  of 
government  to  a  people  which  Was  summoned  to  face  death  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  :  and,  on  the  other,  because  it  was  impossible  to  submit  such  measures 
as  appeared  necessary,  i&  a  season  of  public  danger,  to  the  approbation  of  the 
multitude.  With  regard  to  the  prominent  features  of  the  constitution,  one 
principle  was  every  where  predominant ;  but  the  various  republican  states 
were  distinguished  by  slight  shades  of  difference  with  regard  to  form,  but  all 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  energies  of  the  people  by  enthusiasm,  and  to  direct 
their  exertions  by  the  mature  deliberations  of  the  congress. 

Apprehending  that  the  contest  would  require  a  greater  force  to  be  called 
into  action  than  the  countiy  could  conveniently  supply,  Great  Britain  con- 
cluded subsidiary  treaties  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  princes  of  Anhalt  and  Waldeck,  and  the  margrave  of  Ans- 
pach,  for  a  certain  number  of  their  troops.  Treaties  of  this  kind  were  by  no 
means  unusual ;  but  the  present  occasion  rendered  them  remarkable  mm 
the  circumstance  of  the  remoteness  of  the  contracting  powers  from  the 
theatre  of  war ;  and  still  more  from  the  natural  love  of  freedom  which  inte- 
rested the  virtuous  individuals  of  all  countries  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans. 
Many  awaited  the  result  of  the  contest  in  anxious  expectation,  fearful  lest 
these  regular  troops  should  be  found  to  possess  an  overwhelming  superiority 
over  a  mere  militia.  But  America  fought  for  her  own  children :  and  the  re- 
sult demonstrated  that  only  the  greatest  commanders — men  possessed  of 
courage — accustomed  to  victory,  and  embarked  in  a  popular  warfare,  are  com- 
petent to  avail  themselves  of  the  highest  species  of  tactics.  The  American 
war  was  conducted  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  as  to  lead  many  to  suppose 
that  the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  were  induced  to  protract  the  con- 
test from  selfish  motives ;  others  contended,  that  the  spirit  of  party  rendered 
them  incapable  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  energy  and  vigour,  affirming 
that  it  was  rather  a  ministerial  than  a  popular  quarrel ;  while  some  attributed 
its  continuance  and  protraction  to  the  talents  of  Washington,  who  was  vested 
with  the  command  of  the  American  forces,  and  to  the  aggregate  power  of  the 
colonies,  adducing  instances  from  history  to  prove  that  every  great  nation  had 
acquired  its  freedom,  as  soon  as  it  despaired  of  attaining  it  by  any  other  means. 

The  expedition  of  the  Endish  against  Charlestown  and  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec were  not  productive  of  any  beneficial  results ;  and  all  the  colonies  of 
North  America  now  united  themselves  in  a  general  confederation  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  independence.  The  court  of  Versailles,  ever  vigilant  of  its 
own  political  interests,  and  conformably  to  its  usual  policy  of  supporting  the 
weaker  party  in  all  their  contests  against  the  power  of  its  rivals,  on  the  news 
of  this  occurrence,  resolved  openly  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
which  it  had  hitherto  only  favoured  in  secret ;  and  to  deliver  the  navigation 
of  the  seas  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  from  the  preponderance,  or  rather 
the  absolute  control,  of  the  British  flag.  But  a  still  more  extraordinai^  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  kmg  of  Spain,  who,  although  the 
sovereign  and  oppressor  of  South  America,  united  his  arms  to  those  of  France 
in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  free  state  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  continent.(l)   But  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 

( 1)  A  reader  not  already  familiar  with  the  history  of  Uie  American  revolution,  might  infer  firom  Uie  abora 
obeervatiora,  that  France  and  Spain  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists  at  the  commencement  of  the 
atronle;  whereas,  the  Diet  is,  the  Americaos  sustained  tiie  conflict  alone  and  single-handed,  witboot 
foreign  aid,  for  three  years,  as  the  treaty  of  France  was  not  executed  until  February,  1T78.  The  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  were  still  longer  protracted.  Though  the  talents  and  capacity  of  Mr.  Jay.  the  Ameri- 
can envoy  lo  that  court,  were  every  way  equal  to  the  duties  of  such  a  mission— Umugb  he  was  well 
teeelved,  and  his  public  character  acknowledged,  yet  hi«  negotiations  were  of  litUe  consequance  to  hia 
country.  Apprehending  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  revolt  might  extend  to  her  own  colonies,  Bpatn 
«we  10  withhold  ber  assistance.  The  highest  favour  Jay  could  obtain  was  Uie  trivial  loam  of  fo«r  or  five 
uoasand  ponndsw  A  short  Ume  afterward,  however,  the  cabinet  of  Spain  declared  war  against  Englwid, 
•nd  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar.    On  Uie  iSth  of  January,  1780,  Uie  SpanWi  fleet  was  deftated  by  adodiarRod 
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a  little  into  the  detail  of  the  military  and  politieal  occnrrences  connected  with 
this  unfortunate  war. 

The  American  congress  resumed  its  sittin^^  at  Philadelphia,  May  lOth,  1775; 
and  measures  were  aidopted  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  for  the  support 
of  the  army,  on  the  security  of  the  United  Colonies ;  a  name  now  first  adopted 
to  designate  the  American  states.  They  prohibited  all  supplies  to  the  Bntish 
fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  with  a  riew  of  retaliating  upon  Great  Britain  for 
the  fishery  bills ;  and  so  decisive  was  the  blow  they  thereby  directed  against 
the  trade,  that  the  greater  number  of  British  ships  were  forced  to  return  home 
unladen.  Apprized  of  the  approach  to  New- York  of  the  British  troops  that 
were  intended  for  the  subjugation  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  it  was 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  not  to  oppose  an  ineffectual  resistance,  but 
by  retiring  from  the  place  to  expose  the  troops  to  every  inconvenience ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  conunercial  town  of  Boston  was  almost 
'  entirely  deserted.  * 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  three  British  generals,  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Clinton,  arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops,  including 
severe  regiments  from  Ireland;  and  the  harbour  was  likewise  filled  with 
Bntish  ships  of  war.  The  continental  congress  passed  a  resolution  in  June, 
declaring  the  compact  dissolved  between  the  crown  and  the  people  of  Mas- 
^  sachusetts,  by  the  violation  of  the  charter  obtained  from  William  and  Mary ; 
and  they  recommended  it  to  them  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  governor, 
assistants,  and  house  of  assembly,  conformable  to  the  original  terms  of  their 
charter.  About  the  same  time  they  passed  resolutions ,  with  a  view  of 
obstructing  supplies  both  of  provisions  and  money  to  the  British  army ;  cre- 
ated a  post-office,  and  appointed  Benjamin  Frankim  its  director;  in  all  which 
they  considered  themselves  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  undisguised  hostility 
of  the  British  government.  One  of  the  measures  which  congress  at  this 
moment  adopted,  and  the  wisdom  of  which  was  fully  justified  in  the  result, 
was  the  unanimous  appointment  of  George  Washington  to  the  rank  and 
station  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces.  This  illustrious 
patriot  was  then  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  and  well  known  to  his  country, 
men,  not  less  by  his  many  private  virtues,  than  by  the  military  skill  and 
diplomatic  ability  which  he  had  evinced  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years' 
war.  Nobly  declining  pecuniary  remuneration  at  this  arduous  crisis  of  his 
country's  fate,  he  left  it  to  his  fellow-citizens  afterward  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  services — a  conduct  which  drew  from  congress  an  immediate 
resolution  ^  that  they  would  maintain,  assist,  and  adhere  to  him  with. their 
lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty."  Having  modestly 
expressed  a  distrust  of  his  talents,  and  of  the  little  experience  he  had  yet  had 
in  military  afiairs,  entreating  the  utmost  indulgence  of  his  constituents,  he 
proceeded  to  visit  the  different  camps  that  hs^  been  formed  throughout  the 
conntry,  and  was  every  where  received  with  joyous  acclamations.  '  W  ard,  Put- 
nam, Schuyler,  Montgomery,  Lee,  and  Gates  were  about  the  same  time  in- 
vested with  subordinate  commands.  Lee  and  Gates  were  Englishmen  by  birth. 

About  this  time,  general  Gage  issued  a  proclamation,  offering,  iii  the  king's  « 
name,  a  pardon  to  s^  who  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  immediately 
return  to  their  occupations,  with  the  exceptions  of  Samuel  Adains  and  John 
Hancock ;  and  deckrihg,  that  all  who  should  not  accept  of  this  proffered 
mercy  would  be  treated  as  traitors  and  rebels.  It  also  proclaimed  martial 
law,  till  the  laws  were  restored  to  their  due  efficacy.  But  so  little  was  this 
document  regarded,  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  chosen  president  of  the  conti- 
nentd  congress. 

On  the  morning  of  June  16th,  the  English  were  alarmed  by  a  cannonade 
of  the  king's  ships,  and  on  examining  its  direction,  were  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  redoubt  and  other  works  thrown  up  in  the  ni^ht,  on  an  emi- 
nence situated  on  a  peninsula  to  )he  porth  of  Boston,  and  withm  the  distance 
of  gunshot  of  it,  called  Bunker's  HiU.  A  cannonade  also  commenced  from 
the  town;  but  the  provincials  had  taken  care  to  secure  themselves  from  its 
effects.    A  detachment  under  general  Howe  was  debarked  on  Charles  river. 
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to  drive  them  from  their  station.  The  British  troops  ascended  the  hill  mitfl 
they  came  within  a  short  distance  6(  the  Americans;  and  as  the  troops 
approached  the  works,  sO  hot  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  that  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  for  a  short  time  general  Howe  was  left  almost 
alone.  The  troops,  hoVever,  soon  rallied,  and  rushing  upon  the  American 
works  with  fixed  bayonets  they  forced  them  in  every  quarter.(l)  The  Ame- 
ricans retreated  to  Cambridge  without  much  loss ;  but  in  this  affair,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  conducted  with  more  spirit  than  military  skill,  the  loss  of 
the  British  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  wounded,  including  nineteen  commissioned  officers  among  the 
killed,  and  seventy  among  the  wounded.  That  of  the  Americans  was  returned 
at  four  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  conflict,  Charlestown,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  Americans, 
was  set  on  fire,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Thus  terminated  this  dear-bought, 
and,  in  the  ^nd,  this  fmitless  victorv. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  general  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp  before 
.  Boston,  which,  notwithstanding  its  deficiency  of  every  kind  of  stores,  the 
English  had  made  no  attempt  to  molest;  but  Washington  contented  himself 
with  continuing  the  blockade,  and  accustoming  his  undisciplined  troops  to 
the  fatigues  of  a  military  life.  The  Americans  threw  up  works  on  another 
hill  on  their  own  side  of  Charlestown-neck ;  and  securing'  their  posts  with 
strong  redoubts,  while  they  extended  their  lines  to  the  fortifications  on 
Boston-neck,  they  held  the  British  troops  closely  invested  in  the  peninsula, 
and  rendered  their  situation  very  uncomfortable.  The  troops  suffered  much 
from  sickness  and  scarcity  of  provisions ;  which  last  could  only  be  supplied 
from  England,  and  that  at  a  vast  expense ;  for  of  the  great  quantities  that 
were  sent,  only  a  small  proportion  arrived  safe  and  fit  for  use.  The  blockade 
continued  through  the  year,  during  which  nothing  more  occurred  in  this 
quarter  that  is  worthy  of  record.  General  Gage  returned  to  England  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  chief  command  of  the  army  devolved  on  general 
Howe. 

All  the  colonies  now  began  to  act  with  open  hostility  against  the  British 
government.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  province,  and  take  refuse  with  his  family  on  board  a  ship  of 
war.  Being  afterward  joined  by  a  few  loyalists,  and  some  runaway  negroes, 
he  equipped  a  small  marine  force,  with  which,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  he  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  along  the  coast  of  Virginia. . 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  congress  published  a  declaration  of  the  causes  which 
had  induced  the  colonists  to  take  up  arms.  They  disclaimed  every  intention 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid,  or  of  dissolving  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  which  they  sincerely  wished  to  see  restored.  This  was 
followed  by  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  another  to  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  and  a  petition  to  the  king.  Had  there  been  any  di'ipo- 
■ition,  at  this  time,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  concede  to  the 

(1 )  It  l>  a  remarkable  fact,  that  alnKMt  every  Brltidi  blMorlan  affecti  to  treat  the  battle  of  Banker's  Hill  aa 
a  trifliDff  ■kirmteh,  Karcely  worthy  of  record ;  and  yet,  at  Che  same  time,  they  appear  to  approach  the 
aubjcct  with  more  timidity,  ttian  their  brave  countrymen  evtoeed  in  aacending  Uie  hill  in  the  fbce  of  tba 
American  flrew  The  preaent  author,  with  evident  reluctance,  admlla  that  the  royaUata  were  mm  "  thrown 
into  confViaion  ;**  but  he  wishes  us  to  believe  that  It  was  merely  a  mtmentmrji  one ;  for  he  adds,  that 
"  they  soon  rallied,  and  nishinf  upon  the  American  works  with  fixed  bayonets,  they  forced  them  In  eveij 
qnaiter.*' 

Now,  it  la  a  well-known  fact,  corroborated  by  hundreds  of  spectators,  who  could  not  be  mistaken,  thai 
tlie  British  made  Ukree  successive  attempts  to  dislodfe  the  Americans,  and  only  succeeded  when  the  am- 
munition of  the  latter  waa  totally  expended ;  leaving  Ihem  no  altematlTe  but  to  retreat,  or  (aa  many 
actually  did)  desperately  defend  their  ili-oonstructed  redoubt  witli  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets! 

"  In  obedience  to  tlie  orders  of  their  commanding  officer,  the  Americana  bad  the  precaution  to  reserve 
their  fire  Ull  their  enemies  had  approached  within  ten  or  twelve  rods  of  their  works.  They  then  began  • 
well-directed  and  fiirioua  discharge  of  small  arms,  which  mowed  down  their  enemies  In  r^nka,  and  ooen- 
sloned  a  disorderly  and  predoltate  r$treat.  Their  officers  rallied  them  with  difficulty,  and  pttsb«d  them 
forward,  with  the  imints  of  tneir  swords,  to  a  second  attack.  They  were  in  the  same  manner  put  ro  flitfit 
the  aeeond  time.  With  still  greater  difficulty  thcw  were  forced  by  general  Bowe  to  a  third  attack.  By 
this  time  the  powder  of  the  Americans  began  to  lUI,  and  their  redoubt  was  attacked  on  two  sMea.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  retreat  was  ordered :  the  left  wing  of  the  Americana,  north-east  of  the  redoubt,  siOl 
enntinulnf  their  Ore,  ignorant  of  what  bad  taken  place  on  tlw  right.  tlU  ibe  British  had  Marty  awvowadai 
Uiem.**   See  Jlferss*s lifaafiiriwu— Ail  Ep. 
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wishes  of  the  colonists,  a  reconciliation  might  have  been  readily  effected ; 
but  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  unhappily  it  never  returned. 

The  first  military  manoeuvre  of  Washington,  in  the  spring  campaign  of 
1776, 'strongly  evinced  his  abilities.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  recruited,  he 
made  a  movement  as  if  intending  to  attack  Boston.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  merely  a  feint ;  and  the  garrison  of  that  town  discovered,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  that  in  one  night  he  had  fortified  the  whole  chain  of  Dorchester 
heigfits.  To  frustrate  every  attempt  at  regaining  them  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  he  had  chained  together  hogsheads  filled  with  stones,  to  roll  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants.  (1)  In  consequence  of  this  masterly  stroke 
of  the  enemy,  Boston  and  its  harbour  became  untenable  .  and  Washington 
entered  the  town  in  triumph,  where  he  found  immense  quantities  of  valuable 
stores,  the  barracks  uninjured,  and  cannon  fit  for  service.  In  fact,  he  found 
the  place,  upon  the  whole,  improved  rather  than  injured  by  the  possession  of 
the  royal  army.  The  hopes  and  efforts  of  congress,  and  of  the  colonists  in 
general,  were  encouraged  by  this  event,  even  in  Canada,  where  they  had 
most  declined.  General  Arnold  erected  batteries  on  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  set  fire  to  a  number  of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  During 
five  months  the  blockade  of  Quebec  was  kept  up  without  intermission,  until  a 
daring  sally  of  general  Carleton  drove  the  besiegers  back  in  great  confusion. 

About  the  month  of  April,  large  reinforcements  of  troops  arrived  from  both 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  a  detachment  from  general  Howe,  and  another  of 
foreign  tioops,  having  augmented  the  army  of  Canada  to  thirteen  thousand 
men,  general  Carleton  pursued  the  rout^  of  the  Americans  to  Trois  Rivieres, 
a  village  about  half-way  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Here  a  body  of 
Americans,  having  attacked  the  advanced  division  of  the  British  troops  under 
the  command  of  general  Burgoyne,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  pro- 
vincials now  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating  Montreal 
and  fort  St.  John,  and,  crossing  lake  Champlain,  stationed  themselves  at 
Crown  Point,  where  the  British  commander  allowed  them  to  occupy  their 
post,  for  the  present,  unmolested. 

While  the  campaign  opened  thus  auspiciously  for  Britain  in  the  north,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  her  authority  in  the  south.  The  governors 
of  the  several  colonies  had  represented,  that  in  the  middle  and  southern 

Srovinces  there  was  a  considerable  spirit  of  loyalty,  but  that  the  friends  of 
iritain  were  afraid  to  discover  their  sentiments ;  and  that  if  a  powerful 
force  were  sent  from  the  mother-country  to  co-operate  with  them,  they  would 
immediately  attach  themselves  to  her  cause.  In  Consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, an  armament  was  provided,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker,  with  instructions  lo  proceed  to  North  Carolina, 
from  the  loyalists  of  which  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained.. 
The  fleet  anchored  off  cape  Fear  on  the  twenty-third  of  May ;  but  finding 
that  nothing  could  be  attempted  upon  Virginia,  general  Clinton  determined 
*to  attack  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  the  fleet  again  anchored  off  the  bar  of 
that  town.  Oh  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment,  each 
of  fifty  guns,  advanced  across  the  bar,  to  attack  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  island. 
A  most  furious-  cannonade  now  commenced  from  the  shipping,  and  was 
returned  with  equal  warmth  from  the  fort.    The  ships,  after  keeping  up  the 

(1)  The  phmwology  of  this  sentence  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  reader.  The  hill  on  which  tlie  worki 
tv^re  erected  is  not  so  precipitate'as  to  admit  of  rolling  miasiies  on  the  keada  of  those  who  are  ascending ; 
and  instead  of  hogsheads  of  stones,  th«  reader  should  substitute  bu-rels  of  stones  and  aand.  Dr.  Thacher, 
who  was  a  surgeon  in  one  of  the  regiments  detailed  on  this  important  and  hazardous  service,  has  given 
the  moat  minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  event  that  has  yet  been  recorded.  The  limits  of  a  note 
will  not  adroit  of  a  copious  extract,  but  his  "  Juuraar*  is  familiar  to  nnoet  readers  in  the  United  States.-- 
Among  other  particniars,  it  is  stated,  that  numerous  bundles  of  hay  had  been  previously  prepared,  screwed 
tightly  into  a  compact  form,  and  arranged  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  heights,  forming  a  cover  to  the 
troops  aa  they  marched  to  the  spot,  or  they  would  otherwise  have  been  expnaed  to  a  rakinit  ftre  from  the 
enemy,  aa  soon  aa  daylight  had  exposed  their  roovementa.  "  On  reaching  the  spot,"  says  the  Doctor,  who 
writes  on  the  spot,  "  we  found  two  forts  in  considerable  forwardness,  and  sufRclent  for  a  defence  agatnat 
small  arms  and  grape-shot  The  amount  of  labour  performed  during  the  night,  considering  the  earth  la 
(VoBen  eighteen  inches  deep,  is  almost  incrediUe**  "  Among  the  means  of  defence  are  a  great  number  of 
harrtUiwiei  with  stones  and  sand,  arranged  in  front  of  our  worka,  which  are  to  be  put  in  motion  and 
made  to  kdII  down  the  hill,  to  break  the  ranks  and  lc£§  of  the  aaaaUanli  aa  tbey  advance."  He  layt 
aotbing  of  hofiheadi  being  chained  togetlier.^-Aif.  Bo. 
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fire  tin  evening,  slipped  their  cables,  and  retired  from  the  scene  of  action ; 
bat  the  AcMson  of  twenty-eight  guns  was  unfortunately  ran  aground,  and  set 
on  fire.  The  design  on ,  Charleston  was  however  abandoned,  and  sir  Peter 
Parker  immediately  set  ^ail  for  New- York.  This  failure  of  an  attack  upon  < 
one  of  the  principal  colonies,  proved  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  British 
cause,  by  inspiring  the  Americans  with  additional  animation.  Congress 
expressed  its  high  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who  had  so  ably 
defended  the  fortress  on  Sullivan's  island ;  and  the  hopes  of  America  natu- 
rally rising  with  her  success,  the  state  of  Virginia  instructed  their  representa- 
tive to  move  in  congress,  that  America  be  declared  independent.  The  debates 
on  this  subject  were  continued  nearly  a  fortnight.  John  Adams  was  the  principal 
supporter  in  congress  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  On  this  important 
question,  however,  he  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  a  person  of 
temperate  and  pacific  views.  On  the  question  being  put,  there  appeared  six 
of  the  colonies  to  have  voted  on  either  side,  and  the  delegates  from  Penn- 
sylvania were  ecjually  divided.  In  Maryland  the  delegates  had  been  in- 
structed, by  a  majority  of  seven  counties  to  four,  to  oppose  the  question  of 
independence,  and  they  acted  conformably  to  their  instructions ;  but,  having 
given  in  their  votes,  they  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  They,  however, 
became  convinced  upon  reflection  that  their  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
unwise.  The  dread  of  being  excluded  from  the  general  confederation,  and 
of  being  reproached  by  the  other  states— perhaps  an  apprehension  of  their 
resentment,  all  combined  to  change  their  opinions,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to 
their  conduct.  These  delegates  were  instructed  to  return  to  the  congress, 
and  act  in  its  deliberations  as  they  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

The  fatal  day  at  length  arrived,  July  4th,  when  thurteen  British  colonies  in 
America  declared  themselves  free  and  independent  states,  abjuring  all  aUegi- 
ance  to  the  British  crown,  and  renouncing  all  political  connexion  with  that 
country.  Of  this  important  document,  the  declaration  of  independence,  it 
may  be  gratifying  to  give  you  in  this  place  a  summary  of  the  contents.  Thus 
it  commences ; — 

'*  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  /or  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station 
to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  that 
impel  theni  to  the  separation."  It  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  govemmeni 
being  an  itistitution  for  the  happiness  of  the  governed,  whenever  it  becomes 
destructive  of  that  end,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved.  Having  laid  down  this 
general  rule,  it  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  facts  which,  in  the  opinion  of  con- 
gress, prove  the  British  government  of  their  colonies  to  have  been  destructive 
of  its  end.  They  allege,  that  in  every  stage  of  their  oppression,  they  had 
humbly  petitioned  the  king  for  redress,  but  without  eflect.  It  is  then  de- 
clared, that  ''  a  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  whi<^ 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. — ^We  have  ap- 
plied," say  they,  "  also  to  our  British  brethren ;  we  have  reminded  them  of 
uie  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement ;  we  have  appealed  to 
their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  those  usurpations  which  would  inevitably 
interrupt  our  connexion  and  correspondence :  they  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity ;  we  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  mankind — in  war,,  enemies ;  in  peace,  friends."  The  declaration  thus 
concludes : 

"  We,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
rieht  oupht  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown :  that  all  political  connexion  between  them 
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end  tHe  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that 
they  have  fall  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
eoilimerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  inay 
'  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our 

LIVES,  OUR  FORTUNVS,  and  OUR  SACRED  HONOUR," 

'  The  declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  the 
passing  of  the  Rubicon ;  and  the  points  in  dispute  remained  to  be  settled  only 
by  the  success  of  arms.  The  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
was  now  committed  to  general  Howe ;  and  his  brother,  lord  Ho)ve,  was  to 
be  sent  out  to  him  at  Halifax,  with  reinforcements  from  England.  They 
were  also  vested  with  joint  power,  as  commissioners  under  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  bill,  to  effect  a  pacification  between  the  mother-country  and  her 
colonies.  General  Howe,  impatient  of  his  brother's  delay,  sailed  from  Halifax 
on  the  11th  of  June,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook, 
near  New-Yorlc,  to  which  place  lord  Howe,  finding  he>  had  left  Halifax,  fol 
lowed  him ;  and  on  joining  him  his  lordship  was,  to  his  inexpressible  griel, 
made  acquainted  with  the  American  declaration  of  independence.  He  never* 
theless  resolved  to  make  an  effort  towards  accommodation ;  and  with  a  view 
to  this,  he  sent  circular  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  and  a  decla- 
ration to  the^colonists  in  general.  He  likewise  sent  a  message  to  general 
Washington,  and  another  to  Dr.  Frankiin,(l)  who  was  now  returned  from 
England  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  congress,  informing  them  that  himself 
and  his  brother  were  invested  with  full  powers  for  a  pacification,  and  wished 
the  step  he  had  taken  to  be  ronsidered  as  the  first  advance  to  that  desirable 
object.  Washington  replied,  that,  from  what  had  transpired,  it  was  obvious 
their  powers  ex&nded  merely  to  the  granting  of  pardons;  but  that  those 
who  had  committed  no  fault  needed  no  forgiveness — that  the  Americans 
were  only  defend ing  what  they  deemed  their  indisputable  rights.  The  answer 
which  Dr.  Franklin  returned  was,  that,  preparatory  to  any  propositions  of 
amity  or  peace,  it  would  be  required  that  Great  Britain  should  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  America,  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  indem- 
nify the  colonies  for  the  burning  of  their  towns.  Lord  Howe  answered,  that 
while  they  held  such  sentiments,  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences 
was  wholly  impracticable. 

On  the  ddd  of  August,  1776,  the  British  army  landed  on  Long  island,  opp$^ 
site  to  a  large- body  of  Americans  which  lay  encamped  near  the  village  of 
Brooklyn.  Between  the  two  armies  was  a  ridge  of  hills  intersecting  the 
island  from  east  to  west,  through  which  lay  three  passes,  each  of  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Americans,  who  placed  strong  detachments  to  guard  them.  • 
In  the, evening  of  the  26th,  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  under  generals 
Clinton,  Percy,  and  Comwallis,  marched  forward  to  gain  the  eastern  pass, 
which  they  effected  without  dificulty.  At  nine  the  next  morning  the  action 
commenced  by  a  cannonade  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  Clinton, 
by  a  successful  manoBUvre,  having  turned  the  left  wing,  took  the  right  in 
the  rear,  and  inmiediately  threw  it  into  confusion.    In  their  retreat  to 

(1 )  A  Aer  the  baule  of  Long  Mand,  Uie  "  noble  brothera,**  u  the  Howes  were  called,  paroled  the  Ameri- 
can general  Sullivan  (who  was  taken  piironer  in  that  engagement),  and  despatched  him  with  a  menage 
to  congieM.  "The  pur|iortorthe  message  was,  that  they  had  full  powere,  and  that  they  were  dispoaed 
lo  treat  on  terms  of  accommodation  and  peace.  At  the  8i|me  time,  they  inilmatcd,  that  as  congress  was 
not  considered  in  the  eye  of  miyesiy,  as  a  legal  aaaembly,  they  only  desired  a  private  eenferenet^xih  a 
fev  individutd*  belonging  to  that  body,  In  the  character  and  capacity  of  private  gentUmen  /**  To  this 
extraordinary  request  congress  could  not  consent ;  but  deputed  a  committee  from  their  body  to  inquire  by 
what  authority  and  on  what  terms  his  lordship  and  brother  were  empowered  to  negotiate.  Dr.  Frantcliiii 
havliig  been  in  long  habits  of  friendship  and  hitimacy  with  lord  Howe,  was  very  Judiciously  named  an 
dhe  of  tills  committee;  his  colleagues  being  "  the  honourable  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  and  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  MaMachusetu,'*  since  presideijt  of  the  United  States.  The  conference,  which  took  place  on 
Staten  island,  and  continued  three  or  loor  hours,  resulted  in  nothing  favourable  to  the  views  of  royalty ; 
although  when  the  parties  took  leave  of  each  other,  it  was  not  without  some  tender  emotions.  His  lord- 
ship, in  parting  with  his  old  and  mncb-esteemed  friend,  expressed  a  warm  regard  for  the  Americans,  and 
the  pain  he  feh  for  their  approaching  suflTcriiigs.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  bis  easy,  sententious  manner,  thanked 
htm  for  his  regard,  and  assured  him  thai  **  the  Americans  would  show  their  gratitude,  by  endeavouring  to 
lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  al!  pain  he  might  feel  on  their  account,  by  exerting  their  utmost  abilities  ia 
taking  good  cam  of  tbeniflelvesk**— An.  £d. 
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Brookljn,  raieral  SuUivan  and  ten  other  American  officeiv  were  taken  pri* 
soners.    Their  whole  loss  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  thiee  thousand 
men,  inclading  one  thousand  prisoners,  while  not  more  than  three  hundred 
^and  fifty  were  lost  by  the  British  and  Hessians. 

Daring  the  night  of  the  29th  the  Americans  withdrew  unperceived,  and 
crossed  the  channel  which  separates  the  island  from  New- York,  carrying 
with  them  their  stores  and  part  of  their  artillery.  The  British  commanders, 
however,  resolred  to  push  their  success,  and  on  the  15th  of  September  the 
troopiB  were  landed  on  the  island  in  which  New- York  is  situated,  taking  up  a 
position  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  Washington,  finding  his  troops 
dispirited  by  their  late  defeat,  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  town ;  and  in  lus 
hasty  retreat,  left  behind  him  both  artillery  and  military  stores.  The  British^ 
troops  then  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  was  soon  after  set  on  fire  by 
some  incendiaries,  and  nearly  a  third  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
'  The  British  arms  Were  now  crowned  with  a  series  of  successes.  General 
Howe,  havin?  turned  the  works  which  the  Americans  still  occupied  at  Kinfs- 
bridge,  marched  against  Washington,  who,  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  his 
troops,  was  too  wary  to  be  brought  to  an  engagement  The  British  forces 
stormed  fort  Washington,  and  took  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  prisoners 
of  war.  They  next  seized  fort  Lee,  and  overran  New-Jersey  as  far  as 
Brunswick,  while  general  Washington,  who  had  passed  the  North  river 
to  protect  those  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  him  to  Newa^,  and 
from  thence,  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Raritan,  to  Princeton. 

The  American  army  was  at  this  time  so  diminished  by  desertion  and  defeat* 
that  its  commander,  in  his  flight  to  the  Delaware,  had  little  more  than  three 
thousand  effective  men  to  accompany  him.  Rhode  Island  3rielded  to  the 
British  forces  with  little  opposition.  Lonf  Comwallis  was  fully  aware  of  the 
wretched  plight  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  colonists  were  now  reduced ;  but 
having  pursued  the  reti^ating  army  to  Brunswick,  he  was  prohibited  by  the 
commander-in-chief  from  a  farther  pursuit,  thoueh  he  expressed  his  sanguine 
hope  of  being  able  to  disperse  the  army  of  Washington,  if  allowed  to  follow 
it,  or  at  least  to  capture  his  heavy  baggage,  before  he  could  cross  the  Dela- 
ware. But  general  Howe  persisted  in  recalling  him.  The  sun  of  American 
independence  now  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  sinking  into  total  darkness  ; 
but  from  the  negligence  of  those  who  wished  for  its  extinction,  it  soon  rose 
again  with  renew^  lustre.  After  an  interval  of  several  days,  lord  Com-  ' 
wallis  obtained  permission  to  advance  to  Trenton ;  and  the  van  of  his  army 
reached  the  Delaware,  at  the  moment  the  rear-guard  of  the  Americans  had 
gained  the  opposite  shore.  ^  ^ 

Among  the  incidents  which  at  this  time  threw  a  gloom  on  the  affairs  of 
America,  was  the  capture  of  general  Lee,  who  commanded  a  body  of  the  con- 
tinental forces  in  the  province  of  New- York.  This  ofllcer,  who  was  by 
birth  an  Englishman,  was  not  only  regarded  as  an  able  commander,  but  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  government,  who  viewed  him  in  the  light  of  a  deserter 
from  the  king's  service,  the  resignation  of  his  commission  not  having  been 
accepted.  He  was  on  his  march  with  the  few  men  he  could  keep  together, 
to  join  general  Washington,  and  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  New-Jersey, 
at  some  distance  from  the  main  body.  Intelligence  of  his  situation  being 
communicated  to  colonel  Harcourt,  he  pushed  on  with  a  party  of  light  horse, 
and,  eluding  the  guard,  seized  the  sentrie^,  and  carried  off  the  general  witK 
a  rapidity  that  prevented  any  rescue.  His  capture  was  a  great  triumph  io 
the  British,  and  equally  mortifying  to  the  colonists.  Washington  offered  to 
exchange  six  field-officers  for  him ;  but  the  tender  was  rejected.(l)    Lee  was 

(l)The  younf  fentleman  to  whom  these  historical  letters  are  addressed  by  the  author,  might  naturally 
pause  at  this  sentence,  and  ask  an  cz|4anation.  According  to  the  account  here  given,  the  Americans  had 
met  with  nothmg  bnt  ditastera^  while  **  the  British  arms  were  crowned  with  a  series  of  successes."  How 
then  came  general  Washington  in  possession  of  these  prisoners  of  rsnk,  "  »i%  fleld-offlcers,**  whom  h« 
offi;red  to  exchange  for  general  Lee  1  As  the  author  has  not  seen  fit  to  enlighten  his  son  Philip  on  this 
■abject,  it  is  thought  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  other  youthful  readers,  to  state  a  few  Acts  which  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  present  letter.  A  detachment  of  New-England  volunteers,  with  two  regi- 
menta  of  Hew- York  militia,  under  the  command  of  general  Montgomery,  had  gallantly  assailed  and  cap- 
tutad  aaveral  British  posta  on  Uw  Canadian  frontier.  wiUi  many  priaonen  of  vaHoos  ranlts,  besides 
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commitled  to  close  custody ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  resolution  had  been 
taken  in  England  to  make  him  undergo  the  utmost  rigour  of  martial  law ; 
but  it  was  determined  by  congress,  that  full  retaliatiOI]^  should  be  made,  on 
the  persons  of  prisoners  in  their  hands,  for  any  violence  that  should  be  used 
towards  him. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  disasters  and  disoouragepients,  congress  pre- 
served a  firm  countenance,  and  retained  an  unvaried  appearance  of  dignity. 
On  the  4th  of  October^^they  signed  a  treaty  of  perpetual  union  and  confede- 
racy between  the  thirteen  colonies.  They  also  set  themselves  assiduously  to 
devise  means  for  levying  a  new  army,  and  providing  pecuniary  resources  for 
its  support.  On  the  10th  of  December,  they  published  an  address  to  the 
people  in  general,  for  the  purpose  of  animating  them  to  resistance,  expa- 
tiating on  the  relentless  and  inhuman,  manner  in  which,  they  affirmed,  war 
was  carried  on  by  their  eneruies.  The  ill  success,  of  the  American  arms 
began,  however,  to  produce  internal  effects  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  those  of 
external  force.  Timidity  and  discord  generally  prevailed  among  them.  After 
the  taking  of  New-York,  a  petition,  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, was  presented  to  general  Howe,  declaring  their  ae]^nowledffment  of  the. 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  and  requesting  to  be  received  into  the  king's 
peace  and  protection ;  and  it  was  followed  by  another  of  »  similar  tendency 
from  the  people  of  Long  island :  several  of  the  leading  men  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Jerseys  also  went  over  to  the  commissioners  at  New-York.  These 
proceedings  induced  general  Washington  to  detach  three  regiments  to  the 
place,  a  measure  which  gave  a  check  to  the  movements  of  the  disaffected: 

On  theupproach  of  winter,  the  British  army  went  into  cantonments,  form- 
ing an  extensive  chain  from  Brunswick  on  the  river  Raritan  to  the  Delaware. 
Among  these  posts,  Tfsenton,  which  was  situated  on  the  Delaware,  was  occu- 
pied by  colonel  Rail,  with  three  battalions  of  Hessians,  and  some  British 
light  horse  and  chasseurs.  Washington  formed  the  design  of  surprising 
them,  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  pushed  a  corps  across  the  Delaware  on 
the  26th  of  December,  which,  making  a  sudden  attack  on  their  pickets, 
broughRall  to  their  assistance.  The  latter  received  a  mortal  wound; 'and 
the  Hessians,  finding  themselves  repulsed  in  their  endeavours;  to  retreat,  sur- 
rendered prisoners  6{  war,  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred  and  eighteen. 
This  success  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans,  not  only  as  it  was 
a  turn  in  the  tide  of  their  affairs,  but  especially  as  it  was  a  triumph  over 
those  whose  ferocity  and  rapacity  they  equally  dreaded  and  detested.  Another 
of  its  effects  was  the  return  to  their  colours  of  many  of  their  own  brethren 
in  arms  who  had  deserted  them.(l)  While  the  American  cause  was  under- 
going these  difficulties,  their  situation  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
powers  of  £urope,  who  beheld  them  with  a  favourable  eye,  actuated  in  all 
probability  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  towards  Great  Britain-  on  account  of  her 
naval  .superiority.  The  ports  of  France  and  Spain  were  opened  to  them» 
both  for  trade  and  fbr  the  disposal  of  their  prizes.  Artillery  and  military 
stores  were  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  several  French  officers  and  engineers 
entered  into  their  sei^ice.  The  great  increase  of  American  privateers,  some 
of  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  French  ships  having  taken  out  American 
commissions,  with  few  or  no  American  seamen  on  board,  together  with  the 
large  armaments  fitting  out  in  the  French  and  Spanish  ports,  occasioned  the 
British  ministry  to  put  /sixteen  more  men  of  war  into  commission,  and  to 
issue  proclamations  increasing  the  bounty  for  entering  the  navy,  recalling 
seamen  who  were  in  foreign  service,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  the  exporta^ 
tion  of  provisions. 

cKiiiinn,  muskets,  and  military  stores  of  considerable  Talae.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Chainbly.  St. 
Joliu's,  and  Montreal,  had  fallen  into  llieir  bands  in  rapid  succession.  The  first  two  were  surprised  by  a 
small  party  of  enterprising  young  men,  principally  from  Connecticut,  conducted  by  Colonels  Allen,  Easton, 
and  Arnold.    The  officers  ottered  in  ezctaauge  for  Lee,  however,  were  Hessians.— Ak.  Ed. 

(I)  Anoiher  erfea  of  Washington's  success  at  Trenton,  Mr.  Jones  passes  over  in  silence;  namely,  Ih* 
acccMon  of  such  reinCoroenients  as  enabled  him  to  achieve  anoiher  brllliAnt  affliir  at  Princeton,  on  whidi 
KCMsiou  lord  Ciirnwailis  was  cunipletely  oui-geuvralmi.  and  the  British  lost  about  five  hundred  men,  l« 
UIM,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  It  was  now  the  enejoy's  turn  to  retreat,  and  be  was  sooo  afterward  eaBf 
fued  to  Uie  city  of  Mew-YoriL-^Aii.  Eb. 
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Had  general  ,Howe  followed  ap  his  successes  at  this  period,  he  might,  in 
all  human  probability,  have  brought  the  contest  to  a  speedy  aqd  successful 
issue  for  Great  Britain.  But  his  negligent  inactivity  gave  general  Wash- 
ington the  opportunity  he  desired  for  strengthening  his  army  and  improving 
its  discipline.  Having  allowed  the  spring  to  pass  away  without  any  spirited 
effort,  the  British  general  at  length  ttiought  it  prudent  to  advance  against 
the  enemy.  It  was  now  the  month  of  June,  and  the  American  army  was 
posted  at  Middlebrook  in  New-Jersey,  behind  a  ridge  of  strong  heights  near 
the  river  Raritan.  The  army  at  this  station,  exclusive  of  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  more 
than  one-half  had  never  been  in  the  field  of  battle*  General,  now  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  and  .knight  of  the  bath,  endeavoured  to  draw  them  from  their 
post,  by  a  feigned  retreat.  Washington  fell  into  the  snare ;  he  detached  a 
part  of  his  force  under  general  Green  to  harass  the  English,  and  he  himself 
advanced  from  his  camp  at  the  head  of  his  main  body,  while  lord  Stirling 
conducted  another  division.  Howe,  concluding  that  he  now  had  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  action,  recalled  his  troops,  and  sending  lord 
Comwallis  to  secure  the  heights,  marched  to  attack  the  Americans  at  Quib- 
bletown.  But  Washington^  now  sensible  of  fiis  error,  by  rapid  movements 
regained  Ms  camp ;  and  lord  Stirling  only  sustained  a  triflinff  check.  Thus 
disappointed  sir  W.  Howe  retired  to  Staten  island;  from  whence,  after  an 
unnecessary  delay,  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware;  bat 
finding  that  the  Americans  had  obstructed  the  navi^tion  of  that  river,  he 
'  sailed  to  Chesapeake  bay,  and  disembarked  his  army  in  Pennsylvania.  Ge» 
neral  Washington  had  already  arrived  in  that  provmce ;  and  having  consi- 
derably augmented  his  army,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  risk  an  engagement 
for  the  protection  of  Philadelphia. 

Having  received  information  that  the  English  army  was  advancing,  on  the 
llth  of  September,  to  attack  his  right  wing  near  the  Brandy  wine,  Uie  Ame- 
rican general  made  the  necessary  dispositions  to  recetve  them,  and  a  smart 
action  ensued.  But  the  undisciplined  troops  of  Washington  ^  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  from  which  they  only  recovered  to  be  again  disordered  by  the 
vigour  of  the  British  arms.  On  this  occasion,  the  Americans  sustained  a 
severe  loss,  while  the  sacrifice  on,  the  part  of  the  English  was  very  inconsi- 
derable. Sir  W.  Howe  then  began  his  march  towards  Philadelphia,  the 
enemy  retreating  as  he  advanced,  and  entered  it  on  the  26th  of  September: 
congress  having  previously  removed  to  Yorktown  in  Virginia. 

LETTER  XII. 

Hiitory  of  the  American  War  continued,-- France  and  Spain  lake  Part  with  the 
Colonies.r^England  declares  War  a^tnst  both  Ckmnlries. — hnporiant  naval 
Operations,    3.  D.  1778,  1779. 

WmLB  these  things  were  in  progress  in  the  middle  slates,  affairs  of  some 
moment  were  transacting  in  the  northern,  to  which  we  must  now  revert.  A 
plan  had  been  formed  for  penetrating,  by  the  lakes  of  Canada,  to  the  north 
of  Hudson  river,  as  far  as  Albany,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  northern  and  southern  colonies ;  and  the  execution  of  this  en- 
terprise was  committed  to  general  Burgoyne,  in  whose  abilities  nnich  confi- 
dence was  placed.  The  regular  force  intrusted  to  his  command  consisted  of 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  men,  British  and  GermKn,  with  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, besides  a  number  of  Canadians  and  several  tribes  of  Indiahs,  who  were 
allured  by  presents  and  promises  to  take  a  part  in  the  expedition.  Burgoyne, 
who  had  passed  the  preceding  winter  in  England,  took  the  command  of  this 
force  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Ticonderoga, 
which,  on  his  approach,  was  deserted  by  the  Americans,  who,  being  pursued 
and  overtaken  in  their  retreat,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  They 
afterward  abandoned  fort  Edward,  and  retired  to  Saratoga.     The  Bntiaa 
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troops  WM«  at  this  time  full  of  spirits,  and  elated  with  their  suoeesst  while  • 
deJecUoD  and  dismay  prevailed  among  the  provincials.  The  New-En^and 
states,  however,  exerted  themselves  greatly  to  collect  troops  for  their  de- 
fence, and  feneral  Arnold  was  sent  to  reinforce  their  army  with  a  train  of 
artillery.  The  American  forces  were  increasing  daily,  from  the  very  cause^ 
which  was  expected  to  operate  in  a  contrary  direotion<— namely,  the  cmelties 
committed  by  the  Indian  savages,  which  obliged  eveiy  inhabitant  to  arm  for 
his  own  protection.  About  "tms  time,  too,  the  British  troops  encamped  be- 
fore Saratoga  began  to  soifer  considerably  from  the  want  of  provisions ;  and 
one  of  their  detachments,  being  sent  to  gain  possession  of  a  dep6t  of  stores 
collected  at  Bennington,  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  the  provmcial  militia* 
,  Another  detachment,  commanded  by  colonel  St  Leger,  was  obUged  to  relin* 
quish  an  attempt  on  fort  Stanwix,  leaving  behind  them  most  of  their  artillery 
and  stores. 

During  these  transactloncf,  a  lane  body  of  provincials  had  been  collected 
under  general  Gates,  an  officer  of  English  binh,  but  who  had  entered  the 
American  service,  and  on  whom  congress  had  placed  much  reliance.  Bur- 
goyne,  having  formed  the  project  of  crossing  Hudson  riv^er,  in  prder  to  join 
general  Clinton  at  New- York,  began  his  march  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber; and  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  came  in  front  of  the  American  army  at 
Stillwater.  A  severe  but  indecisive  action  took  place,  and  each  army  in- 
trenched itself  in  its  position.  The  Americans  were  now  continually  receiv- 
ing reinforcements,  while  the  British  were  daily  weakened  by  desertions 
among  the  Canadians ;  and  the  Indians,  having  no  longer  any  expectation  of 
plunder,  abandoned  the  army  at  a  moment  when  their  services  were  most 
needed.  The  British  troops  had  been  under  a  short  allowance  of  provisions 
some  days  previous  to  the  7th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  general  Bur* 
goyne  began  his  retreat  towards  Saratoga.  Being  under  the  necessity  of 
dislodging  the  enemy,  who  nearly  surrounded  him,  the  general  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  advanced  to  force  a  passage. 
The  enemy,  perceiving  the  lines  weakened  by  this  movement,  fell  upon  the 
left  and  centre,  which,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to 
retire  within  the  lines.  The  Americans  closely  pursued  and  stormed  them 
in  different  parts ;  but  general  Arnold,  who  had  the  command,  being  wounded, 
and  night  coming  on,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  though  not  before  the 
German  intrenchraents  had  been  carried  sword  in  hand,  which  greatly  en- 
dangered the  whole  camp. 

During  the  night  Bnrgoyne  changed  his  ground,  and  occupied  another 
strong  post.  The  following  day  he  offered  to  renew  the  battle,  but  the  Ame- 
ricans declined  it,  havinor  taken  means  to  enclose  the  British  army,  and 
secure  an  easier  victory.  The  British  general  again  made  a  similar  retreat, 
and  arrived  at  Saratoga  on  the  lOth,  where  he  found  all  the  passes  ;iecured 
by  the  enemy.  No  hope  now  remained  but  that  of  f caching  fort  Edward  by 
a  rapid  night-tnarch,  and  crossing  the  river:  but  he  was  informed  that  both 
the  road  and  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  were  beset 
l>y  the  enemy.  A  council  of  War  was  then  held,  and  the  unanimous  result 
was,  that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  open  a  treaty  with  general 
Gates.  A  convention  was  the  consequence,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
British  troops  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  then  lay  down 
their  arms — ^to  embark  from  the  port  of  Boston  for  Europe,  on  condition  of 
their  not  serving  again  in  America  during  the  present  war.  On  this  occasion 
the  conduct  of  general  Gates  was  characterized  by  the  most  honourable  feel- 
ing :  he  would  not  permit  any  of  his  own  soldiers  to  leave  the  lines  to  be 
spectators  of  the  piling  up  of  the  British  arms.  The  number  of  the  British  ' 
troops  that  surrendered  on  this  occasion  was  stated  at  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two'  men.  Thus  ended  the  Canadian  expedition,  in  a 
result  which  not  only  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Americans,  but  encouraged 
France  and 'Spain  to  take  part  with  them  in  the  contest;  thus  verifying  the 
prediction  of  lord  Chatham,  in  those  ever-memorable  words,  ^France  and 
8(MUQ  are'watching  the  maturity  of  your  errors**' 
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It  may  be  proper  for  us  here  to  suspend  the  narrative  of  American  affairs* 
in  order  to  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament,  which  now 
assumed  a  considerable  portion  of  interest. 

The  British  parliament  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  month  of  November, 
when  the  debates  turned  chiefly  on  American  affairs.  The  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  the  Canadian  expedition,  the  plan  of  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  officer  to  whom  its  execution  was  intrusted,  had  not  then  reached 
England,  or  at  least  was  not  generally  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  but 
it  could  not  long  be  concealed,  and  the  developement  of  it  subjected  the  mi- 
nistry to  the  most  bitter  sarcasms  and  taunting  invectives.  The  lofty  style 
of  (he  British  manifesto  issued  by  general  Burgoyne  on  his  taking  the  com- 
mand of- the  army,  became  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule.  It  warned  the  colonists 
of  the  dangers  impending  over  them  should  they  resist  his  mfyesty's  arms, 
and  rhetorically  amplified  the  terrors  of  a  savage  foe  let  loose  upon  them. 
Lord  North  was  styled  the  political  Sangrado,  who  prescribed  bleeding  for 
ills  of  every  description ;  and  who,  if  mortal  symptoms  appeared  to  attend 
his  practice,  would  still  persist  in  drawing  more  blood,  because  his  reputation 
was  staked  on  this  effectual  remedy.  The  ministry^  deprecated  the  pelting 
of  tbis  merciless  storm,  and  endeavoured  tp  allay  it  by  apparent  dejection,  and 
an  acknowledgment  that  they  had  been  unfortunate.  This,  however,  afforded 
no  reparation  for  the  disgrace  which  the  British  arms  had  sustained;  and  as  the 
means  of  investigating  whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  or 
incapacity  of  the  ministry,  iord  Chatham  moved,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
house  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  given  to  general  Burgoyne  relating 
to  the  expedition :  the  motion,  however,  was  negatived. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  spirits  of  the  ministry,  which  had 
evidently  been  at  a  low  ebb,  began  to  recover  their  buoyancy,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  voluntary  tenders  that  were  made  by  private  individu^s 
and  public  bodies,  for  raising  new  regiments  to  supply  the  loss  of  general 
Burgoyne's  army;  and  it  was  now  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
redoubled  vigour. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1778,  lord  North,  who  appears  always  to  have 
kept  the  object  of  conciliation  in  view,  brought  two  bills  into  the  commons; 
one  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  intentions  of  parliament  concerning  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  the  other  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  appoint  commissioners,  with  powers  to  -treat  upon  the  means 
for  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  America.  In  his  preliminaiy 
speech  he  declared,  that  it  had  always  been  his  opinion  that  American  taxa- 
tion could  never  produce  a  beneficial  revenue,  and  that  he  had  never  pro- 
posed any  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  found  them 
taxed  when  he  came  into  office.  He  justified  the  coercive  acts,  on  the 
ffround  that  they  appeared  to  be  necessary  at  the  time,  though  they  had  pro- 
duced effects  which  he  hever  intended.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  com- 
mission, liis  lordship  said,  that  it  was  proposed  to  treat  with  the  congress 
by  name,  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body ;  to  order  a  suspension  of  arms ;  to  sus- 
pend ail  restrictive  laws,  and  grant  all  6orts  of  pardons  and  immunities ;  to 
restore  to  any  of  the  colonies  their  ancient  form  of  constitution;  and  where 
the  king  nominated  governors,  council,  &c.  to  nominate  others  till  his  plea- 
sure were  known. 

This  motion  of  the  minister  excited  expressions  of  strong  disapprobation 
Arom  the  tory  piart  of  the  house,  and  some  of  the  country  gentlemen  loudly 
complained  of  the  deception  practised  on  them  relative  to  American  taxation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  propositions  were  in  general  approved  by  the  oppo- 
sition, though  accompanied  with  some  severe  remarks  on  the  fruitlessness 
of  a  war,  the  objects  of  which  appeared 'never  to  have  been  understood,  and 
were  now  entirely  renounced.  The  bills,  however,  passed  with  some  amend- ' 
ments,  one  of  which  was  a  clause  for  the  express  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea. 

In  the  debates  which  these  bills  gave  rise  to,  the  members  of  opposition 
inveighed  strenuously  on  their  inefficiency  at  the  present  moment.  They 
contended,  that  they  were  substantially  the  same  that  were  proposed  by  the 
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duke  of  Grafton  in  1776,  and  which,  had  they  been  loffered  to  pass  at  that 
time,  might  have  put  a  stop  to  farther  hostilities ;  but  matters  were  since 
that  time  greatly  altered,  and  much  to  our  disadvantage.  I'here  was,  how- 
ever, something  like  a  chance,  and  they  would  not  impede  the  execution  of 
a  plan  which  had  conciliation  for  its  object.  Mr.  Fox,  in  particular,  was  veiy 
severe'  upon  the  minister,  whose  arguments,  said  he,  **  might  be  collected 
into  one  point,  his  excuses  comprised  in  one  apology,  in  one  word — igno 
lance ;  a  palpable  and  total  ignorance  of  America.  He  had  expected  much, 
and  had  been  disappointed  in  every  thing.  Necessity  alone  had  compelled 
him  now  to  speak  out."  Mr.  Fox  then  assured  the  house  he  had  it  from  un- 
questionable authority,  that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  ten  days  before, 
between  France  and  the-American  colonies,  whereby  the  former  acknow-  , 
ledged  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  latter,  as  an  independent  state ; 
and  he  called  upon  the  minister  to  give  the  house  satisfaction  on  that  inte- 
resting point.  Lord  North  reluctantly  acknowledged  that  it  was  too  probable 
such  a  treaty  was  in  agitation,  though  he  had  no  authority  to  pronounce 
absolutely  that  it  was  concluded.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  pot  the  same  question  to  ministers,  when  lord  Weymouth,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  answered,  **  that  he  kne^  nothing  of  any  such  treaty,  nor  had 
he  received  any  authentic  information  of  its  being  either  in  existence  or  in 
contemplation.*'  Yet,  a  few  days  afterward,  lord  North  delivered  a  message 
from  his  sovereign  to  the  commons,  and  lord  Weymouth  to  the  upper  bouse, 
informing  them  that  '*  a  rescript  had  been  delivered  by  the  ambassador  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  containing  a  direct  avowsd  of  a.  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  alliance  recently  concluded  with  America;  in  consequence 
of  which  offensive  communication,  his  majesty  had  sent  orders  to  his  ambas-  ' 
sador  to  withdraw  from  that  court;  and  relying  on  the  zealous  support  of  his 
people,  he  was  prepared  to  exert  all  the  force  and  resources  of  his  kingdom 
to  repel  so  unprovoked  and  so  unjust  an  aggression."  Addresses  were  car- 
ried through  both  houses,  containing  the  strongest  assurances  of  support. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  supporting  an  address  to  the 
throne  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  declared  hi^  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  recognition  of  American  independence.  As  the  discussion  was 
expected  to  take  place  that  day,  lord  Chatham  appeared  in  the  upper  house, 
tottering  under  corporeal  infirmities,  and  supported  by  his  son,  Mr.  William 
Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law,  lord  Mahon.  When  the  duke  of  Richmond  had  con- 
cluded his  motion,  lord.  Chatham  rose,  and,  after  lament'mg  that  his  bodily 
infirmities  should  have  prevented  his  attending  to  his  duty  at  so  important  a 
crisis,  he  declared  that  he  made  an  effort  beyond  his  strength  to  appear  there 
that  day,  perhaps  for  ^e  last  time,  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  idea  of 
yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America.  He  then  proceeded  to  address  their 
lordships  in  the  following  striking  language : — ^  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has 
not  closed  upon  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by 
the  load  of  infirmity,  1  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous 
conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never 
consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation,  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of 
its  rights  and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the  terror  of  the 
world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon?  Is  it  possible!  I 
am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  1  trust 
it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not. 
Any  state,  my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us,  at  least,  make  one  effort, 
and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men."  The  duke  of  Richmond  requested 
his  lordship  to  point  out  the  mode  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  their 
independence,  adding,  that  if  he  could  not  do  it,  no  man  could.  Lord  Chatham 
rose  to  reply,  but  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  he  smik  to  the  floor  in  a  con- 
vulsive fit,  and  the  house  was  cleared.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  expired,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral, 
his  debts  paid  by  the  nation,  and  an  annuity  of  four  thousand  pounds,  out  of 
the  civil  list,  was  settled  upon  the  earldom  of  Chatham. 
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General  Buigoyne  airiving  from  America,  a  court  of  inquiry  Into  liia  con- 
duct waa  appointed ;  but  the  general  officers  of  which  it  was  composed 
reported,  that  in  his  then  situation  of  prisoner  of  war  to  the  congress,  no 
cognizance  could  be  taken  of  it.  The  general  demanded  a  court-martial, 
which  was  refused  on  the  same  grounds.  He  then  brought  his  case  before 
parliament,  and  motions  were  made  in  both  houses  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  his  surrender;  but  they  were  defeated  by  the 
influence  of  the  ministry.  He  was  refused  admittance  to  the  royal  presence, 
and  was  ordered  to  rejoin  his  troops,  whom  the  congress  refused  to  release 
until  the  convention  of  Saratoga  had  been  formally  ratified  by  Great  Britain. 
The  general  refused  a  compliance  with  this,  and  was  therefore  deprived  by 
the  king  of  all  his  military  commands. 

The  grand  armies  passed  the  winter  near  to  each  other,  in  a  state  of  total 
inaction.  The  British  troops  had  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Philadelphia ; 
the  Americans  were  in  huts  at  Valley  Forge.  Some  predatory  expeditions 
undertaken  from  Philadelphia  in  the  spring,  and  others  from  Rhode  Island, 
succeeded  in  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  American  property  in  the  Jerseys, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  to  a  large  amount.  The  Americans 
complained  of  some  of  these  things  with  justice  as  being  acts  of  cruelty  and 
wanton  aggression. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,'  congress  received  copies  of  the  treaties  of  alii* 
ance  and  commerce  concluded  TOtween  France  and  the  United  States :  the 
intelligence  occasioned  great  public  rejoicings,  and  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  pitch.  Soon  after,  sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Phila* 
delphia  to  take  the  command  of  the  English  army,  in  the  place  of  sir  William 
Howe,  who  returned  home. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by  lord  North's 
conciliatory  bills,  namely,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden,  and  governor  John* 
stone,  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  The  concessions  which  they  were  empow- 
ered to  tender  were  so  ample,  that,  at  an  earlier  period,  the^  could  scarcely 
have  failed  of  acceptance;  but  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  English  ministry 
,.  to  be  always  out  of  season  with  their  measures  of  conciliation.  However, 
they  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  congress,  among  whom  they 
produced  considerable  debates ;  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  the  president  re- 
turned an  answer.  In  this  document  it  was  remarked,  that  the  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  and  other  papers  emanating  from  the  ministiy,  were  so 
framed  as  to  imply  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  which  could  not  be  admitted.  It  was  farther  said, 
that  they  would  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commeree,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties  alreadjr  subsisting,  when 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  to  that 
purpose ;  the  only  proof  of  which,  however,  would  be,  the  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence,  or  the  withdrawing  of  his  fleets  ^d  armies. 

A  war  with  France  being  now  conddered  as  inevitable,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  evacuate  Philadelphia;  and,  accordingly,  general  Clinton  retired 
in  the  month  of  June  to  New- York.  The  troops  were  transported  across  the 
Delaware  without  molestation ;  but  in  its  march  the  army  was  harassed  by 
American  detachments,  and  by  an  advanced  corps  under  general  Lee,  who 
had  been  exchanged  and  restored  to  his  military  station.  The  British  were 
encumbered  with  such  a  quantity  of  baggage,  including  provisions  which  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  with  them,  that  their  line  of  march  extended  twelve 
miles,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  rendered  their  advance  still  more 
slow  and  toilsome.  Their  course  was  directed  to  Sandy  Hook ;  but  when 
they  had  arrived  at  a  place  called  Freehold,  they  were  overt^en  by  some  de- 
tachments of  the  American  army,  and  brought  to  a  partial  action  on  the  d8th 
of  June.  The  valour  and  good  conduct  of  the  British  troops,  and  the  skill  of 
their  commanders,  extricated  them  with  a  moderate  loss  from  their  perilous 
sitimtion,  after  fatigues,  the  severity  of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  fiAy-nine  of  the  soldiers  actually  died 
without  a  wound,  merely  from  the  effecto  of  toil  and  the  heat  of  the  climate* 
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They  reached  Sandy  Hook  ^n  the  last  day  of  June,  whither  lord  Howe«  with 
his  fleet  from  the  Delaware,  had  arrived  on  the  preceding^  day. 

The  attention  of  the  British  government  was  now  directed  to  the  maritime 
preparations  of  France ;  and  intelligence  was  obtained  that  thirty-two  sail  of 
the  line,  with  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  fren  lying  in  Brest  harbour.  Great 
efforts  were  consequently  made  to  collect  a  naval  force  able  to  cope  with 
that  of  the  French.  Admiral  Keppel,  who  was  destined  to  the  command, 
found  at  Portsmouth  only  six  sail  of  the  line  fit  for  immediate  service.  Op 
the  13th  -of  June,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty  ships,  and  the  promise  of  a  speedy  addition.  Proceeding  to  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  two  French  frigates,  with  two  smaller  yessels,  were  descried 
taking  a  survey  of  the  fleet.  As  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between 
England  and  France,  it  became  a  matter  of  delicacy  to  determine  how  to  act 
on  the  occasion :  the  British, admiral,  however,  thought  it  his  duty  to  stop  the 
frigates.  One  of  these,  theLicome,  having  been  brought  into  our  fleet,  a 
shot  was  fired  aoross  her  way  as  a  signal  to  her  to  keep  her  course,  which  she 
returned  by  firing  a  whole  broadside' into  a  seventy-* tour  gun  ship,  and  then 
struck  her  colours.  Notwithstanding  this  provocation,  not  a  shot  was  re- 
turned. The  other  frigate,  the  Belle  Poule,  beins  overtaken  by  an  English 
frigate,  a  desperate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  English  ship  was  so 
much  disablea  in  her  masts  and  rigging,  that  she  was  unable  to  prevent  her 
antagonist  from  escaping  to  the  French  coast  Another  frigate  was  detained 
by  admiral  Keppel,  though  he  allowed  several  French  merchant  ships  to  pass 
through  the  fleet  unmolested.  Having  ascertained  the  decided  superiority  of 
the  French  fleet  in  point  of  numbers,  the  British  admiral,  wishing  to  avoid  so 
unequsd  a  contest,  returned  to  Portsmouth.  The  seasonable  arrival  of  the 
West  India  and  Levant  fleets  produced  a  supply  of  seamen,  which  enabled 
the  admiral  to  put  to  sea  again,  on  the  9th  of  July,  with  twenty-four.ships  of 
the  line,  and  on  his  way  he  was  joined  by  six  more.  The  French  fleet,  about 
the  same  time,  sailed  from  Brest  in  three  divisions,  under  the  count  d'Orvil- 
lieres,  commander-in-chief,  the  count  Duchaffault,  and  the  duke  de  Chartres, 
silerward  dnke  of  Orleans.  The  English  fleet  was  also  disposed  in  three 
divisions:  the  van  commanded  by  sir  Robert  Harland,  vice-admiral  of  the 
red*;  the  rear  by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  the  centre 
by  admiral  Keppel.  The  two  fleets,  the  Englishof  thirty,  and  the  French  of 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  latter  much  superior  in  the  number  of 
frigates,  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  33d  of  July.  After  manceuvring 
several  days,  during  which  two  of  the  French  lin^-of-battle  ships  had  been 
separated  from  the  fleet,  an  action  was  brought  on  upon  the  37th,  which 
proved  wholly  undecisive,  not  a  q^ip  being  taken  on  either  side,  though  both 
fleets  were  much  shattered;  of  men,  the^oss  was  the  greatest  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  With  so  unproductive  a  result,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
country  should  be  satisfied ;  it  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussions  both  id 
and  out  of  parliament,  and  the  nation  seemed  not  a  little  disappointed  and  dis- 
satisfied. The  French,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  as  a  triumph  that  they 
came  off  on  equal  terms  from  a  contest  with  the.British  navy.  The  latter, 
however,  soon  afterward  displayed  its  usual  superiority.  Admiral  Keppel, 
after  refitting,  put  to  sea  a^in,  and  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  effectually  protecting  the  English  commerce,  while 
that  of  the  French  suffered  much  mm  captures  by  the  British  cruisers. 

In  the  month  of  April,  a  French  squaaron  had  been  fitted  out  at  Toulon, 
consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,^ under  the  command  of 
the  count  d'Estaign,  having  on  board  a  large  body  of  land-forces.  Its  desti- 
nation was  known  to  be  America,  and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  by 
the  court  of  yersaiUes,  that  he  would  find  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware 
and  the  army  in  Philadelphia.  A  long  continuance  of  adverse  winds,  how« 
ever,  protracted  the  voyage  of  this  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  to  eighty-seven 
days— a  circumstance  most  propitious  to,  the  English,  since,  ih  all  human  pro» . 
bability,  it  saved  both  their  fleet  and  their  array.  A  passage  of  two  months 
would  have  brought  d'Estaign  to  the  Delawarq,  while  lord  Howe  was  yet  in 
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the  rircnr;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  the  French  force,  that  the  British 
fleet  must  have  been  captured  or  destroyed ;  an  event  which  would  eertainly 
have  been  followed  by  tne  destruction  of  the  army.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  French  admiral,  finding  his  plan  disconcerted, 
sailed  to  Rhode  Island,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  English  fleet  as 
soon  as  it  should  appear  off  the  coast ;  but  though  lord  Howe  followed  him 
there,  having  reinforced  his  squadron,  and  though  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  weather-^ge,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  action,  a  violent  tempest  which 
came  on  separated  and  damaged  the  two  fleets  so  severely  that  an  engage** 
ment  was  rendered  impracticable.  The  French,  who  were  the  greatest 
sufferers,  bore  away  for  Boston  to  refit.  Lord  Howe,  having  repaired  his 
damages,  followed  them,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Boston;  but  he  found  the 
Frencli  admiral  so  advantageously  anchored  under  the  protection  of  land* 
batteries,  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  a  successful  attack.  General  Sul- 
livan had  landed  on  Rhode  Island,  on  the  day  the  French  had  sailed  from 
Newport  harbour,  and  had  begun  to  break  ground  against  the  British 
works ;  but  the  appearance  of  lord  Howe,  and  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet,  so  much  diminished  his  chance  of  success,  that  he  was  deserted  by  the 
volunteers,  of  whom  half  his  force  was  composed,  and  he  found  it  necessfiry 
to  retreat.  Thus  a  scheme  was  frustrated  on  which  the  Americans  founded 
sanguine  hopes ;  and  they  were  led  to  complain  loudly  of  the  conduct  of 
their  new  allies.  Lord  itowe,  who  returned  from  Boston  to  Rhode  Island, 
finding  the  danger  there  at  an'  end,  proceeded  to  New-York,  where  he 
Tesiffned  his  commission,  and  sailed  for  England. 

The  season  for  prosecutihg  hostilities  was  now  drawing  towards  a  close, 
but  military  transactions  were  stilf  carrying  on  with  considerable  activity. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  the  island  of  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  a  French  force  under  the  command  of  the  marquis 
de  Bouill6.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  intellijrence  from  England  to  the 
West  Indies  was  so  defective,  that  admiral  Barrington,  who  was  stationed  at 
Barbadoes  with  a  naval  force,  was  first  informed  of  hostilities  between  the 
two  nations  by  a  document  from  Paris,  published  at  Martinico  in  the  middle" 
of  August. 

In  the  northern  states  of  America,  a' strong  party  of  the  American  loyalists, 
called  tories,  with  some  Indians,  under  the  command  of  one  colonel  Butler, 
appeared  onf  Uie  river  Susquehannah  about,  the  month  of  July,  and  proceeded 
to  attack  Wyoming,  an  extremely  beautiful  and  prosperous  settlement,  con- 
sisting of  eight  townships,  situated  on  that  river.  They  defeated  in  the  field 
the  garrison  of  the  principal  fort,  slaughtered  all  the  rest,  with  the  women 
and  children,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  the  settlement,  commit- 
ting the  most  shocking  cruelties.  On  the  other  hand,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  some  Americans  from  fiie  back  of  Virginia,  against  the 
Canadian  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  which  they  reduced,  exacting  from 
the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  while  other  parties 
of  them  retaliated  upon  the  Indians  the  barbarities  they  had  exercised  at 
Wyoming. 

The  province  of  Georgia  was  so  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  that,  for 
a  considerable  time  past,  it  had  partaken  but  sparingly  of  the  ravages  of  war* 
It  was,  however,  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  invaded  with  some  success 
by  the  British  troops.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  colonel  Campbell  wit£i  a 
force  of  British  and  Hessians,  escorted  by  a  small  squadron  of  snips  of  war 
commanded  by  commodore  Hyde  Parker,  to  that  (quarter.  The  expedition 
sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  November  27th,  and  arrived  at  the  hiouth  of  the 
river  Savannah,  December  23d.  The  .troops  on  landing  proceeded  with  little 
opposition  to  the  town  of  Savannah,  the  capital  of* the  colony;  and  havinff 
completely  defeated  the  American  force  under  Robert  Howe,  they  obtained 
'possession  of  the  fort,  with  its  garrison,  the  town,  and  the  shipping  of  the 
river,  without  farther  resistance.  The  Amierican  general  witndrew  the 
remains  of  his  army  to  South  Carolina,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  province 
I  reduced  to  submit  to  the  British  government,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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town  of  Sanbury,  which  afterward  yielded  to  a  body  of  troops  brought  against 
it  W  general  Preyost,  governor  of  East  Florida. 

The  occurvences  of  the  war  in  1799  were  not  so  important  as  to  require 
any  particular  detail.  The  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Ame- 
rica did  not  undertake  any  memorable  expedition ;  but  he  prevented  general 
Washington  from  profiting  by  the  inactivity  of  the  British  army.  He  des- 
patched a  jBmall  force  to  Virginia,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  or  destroying 
many  of  the  American  vessels,  and  considerable  military  iBtores;  he  dispos- 
sessed them  of  some  forts  on  the  river  Hudson ;  and  the  province  of  Connec- 
ticut was  furiously  ravaged,  without  bringing  Washington  to  its  relief.  To 
punish  the  savages  for  the  cruelty  which  they  had  perpetrated  either  by  the 
direction  or  with  the  connivance  of  the  English,  Washington  despatched 
general  Sullivan  towards  the  Susquehannah,  and  eighteen  villages  were 
destroyed  in  this  incursion.  In  the  north,  the  American  marine  suffered  con- 
siderably. A  Britfth  detachment  from  Halifax  having  established  a  post  on 
the  river  Penobscot,  the  -Americans  equipped  a  force,  consisting  of  ninety- 
seven  armed  vessels,  which  sailed  from  Boston,  and  arriving  in  the  river  oa 
the  d5th  of  July,  began  to  batter  the  fort.  The  attacks  were  continued  for  a 
fortnight,  when  -sir  George  Collier,  with  a  squadron  from  New- York,  coming 
in  sight,  the  Americans  instantly  left  their  works,  and  their  vessels  ran  up  the 
river.  They  were,  however,  pursued,  and  finding  escape  impracticable, 
they  set  fire  to  their  vessels,  all  of  which  were  destroyed,  except  one  of 
twenty  guns  and  another  of  eighteen,  both  of  which  were  c^tured  by  the 
English. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  "Georgia  was  an  event  which 
infused  fresh  courage  into  the  Americans.  The  count  d'Estaign  had  sent 
four  thousand  men  against  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  which  the  governor  soon 
surrendered,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  disaJffected,  and  the  soldiers 
not  sufficiently  numerous  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  French  next  attacked 
Grenada,  which  also  surrendered.  Count  d'Estai^  afterward  sailed  for 
Georgia,  having  under  his  command  twenty-six  hne-of-lnittle  ships,  with 
about  nine  thousand  troops.  He  made  a  descent  near  Savannah,  and  com- 
menced the  siege  of  that  capital;  and  after  the  formality  of  regular  ap- 
proaches, he  had  recourse  to  tne  vigour  of  an  assault.^  Each  division  of  the 
besiegers  planted  a  standard  on  the  walls ;  but  being  at  length  driven  from  the 
fortifications  with  great  loss,  they  abandoned  the  siege.  lyEstaijp  retired 
to  his  fleet,  and  quitting  the  Amencan  coast,  proceeded  with  part  of  his  ships 
to  France,  sending  the  rest  to  the  West  Indies.  During  these  transactions^ 
the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Rhode  Island,  of  which  the  Americans 
again  took  possession. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  near  its  close,  when  lord  North  apprized 
the  house  of  the  intended  hostilities  of  Spain.  This  was  an  event  that  had 
for  some  time  been  expected,  and  consequently  it  excited  little  surprise. 
His  Catholic  majesty,  affecting  a  desire  of  peace,  had  persuaded  the  courts 
of  London  and  Paris  to  send  to  Madrid  their  respective  propositions,  that  he 
might  communicate  to  each  court  the  sentiments  and  offers  of  the  other. 
But  as  the  French  insisted  on  the  confirmation  of  American  independence, 
these  mediatory  efforts,  of  which  the  sincerity  is  very  questionable,  were 
ineffectual  and  nugatory.  An  aggressive  manifesto  was  then  issued  by  Spain, 
which  was  ably  answered  by  Great  Britain,  and  both  parties  prepared  for 
,  vic^rous  hostilities. 

The  confederated  powers  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  after  this  formed 
A  grand  plan  for  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Euglai^d,  but  with  what  specific 
object  in  view  does  not  appear.  The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  count 
d'Orvillieres,  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  4th  of  June,  and^  forming  a  junction 
with  that  of  Spain  off  Cadiz,  they  shaped  their  course  northwards,  and 
entered  the  channel  with  the  formidable  display  of  more  than  sixty  sail  of 
the  line,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  frigates  and  sloops  of  war.  The 
combined  fleets  appeared  for  two  or  three  days  before  Plymouth,  where  they 
excited  great  alarm ;  but  no  attempt  against  that  important  place  was  made* 
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and  the  enemy  ranged  for  some  time  about  the  Land's  End  and  the  Scillv 
islands.  On  the  31st  of  August,  sir  Charles  Hardy  entering  the  channel  with 
near  forty  sail  of  the  line,  was  pursued  by  the  combined  fleets  as  far  as  Ply- 
mouth ;  but  many  of  their  ships  being  out  of  condition,  and  the  men  in  aTery 
sickly  state,  they  returned  to  Brest,  having  performed  nothing  worthy  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  armaments  ever  seen  in  those  seas.  The  celebrated 
siege  of-  Gibraltar  was  also  commenced  during  this  summer,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  reduction  of  that  important  fortress  was  a  principal  object  of  the 
court  of  Madrid  in  entering  into  the  war. 

While  Great  Britain  was  thus  beset  with  perils  from  a  foreign  confederacyt 
the  spirit  of  discontent  became  prevalent  in  the  empire  itself,  which  consi- 
derably enhanced  her  difficulties,  and  embarrassed  her  rulers.  The  passing 
of  a  bill  in  favour  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  induced  some  gentle^ 
men  in  Scotland  to  propose  -its  extension  to  that  counti^  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  parliament.  The  populace  caught  the  alarm,  and  the  subject  was 
taken  up,  first  in  some  of  their  provincial  synods,  and  then  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  the  former  of  these 
cities  a  mob  assembled  in  the  night  of  February  2d,  which  committed  the 
most  horrible  excesses,  pillaging  and  burning  the  Catholic  chapels,  and 
several  houses  belonging  to  persons  of  that  persuasion.  Similar  disturbances 
also  took  place  at  Glasgow,  and  4hese  tumultuous  proceedings  prevented  the 
bin  that  had  been  projected  from  being  brought  forward. 

In  Ireland,  the  stat^  of  afiiairs  was  far  from  being  peaceable  and  settled.  It 
is  but  too  true  that  the  sister  realm  had  been  long  treated  more  like  an  alien 
or  a  stranger  than  a  friend.  Her  interests  had  been  neglected,  her  commerce 
fettered  and  restricted,  her  people  impoverished  and  oppressed.  A  free  par- 
liament, it  was  thought,  would  more  studiously  promote  the  prosperity  of 
that  country  than  a  legislature  dependent  on  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a  free 
trade  was  also  wished,  its  beneficial  effects  being  so  conspicuous  in  England. 
To  promote  the  attainment  of  th^se  great  objects,  the  patriots  of  Ireland  en- 
couraged a  popular  union.  Amid  the  dread  of  foreign  invasion,  the  govern* 
ment  allowed  the  lieutenants  of  counties  to  give  out  arms  to  active  and  able- 
bodied  men.  Hoping  to  intimidate  the  court  by  a  display  of  their  strengtht 
the  g^ity  stimulated  the  people  to  form  associations  and  learn  the  military 
exercise;  and  the  volunteers  soon  became  so  numerous,  that  the  public  stores 
could  not  supply  the  extrabrdinary  demand  for  arms.  The  purses  of  indi- 
viduals were  opened  to  make  up  the  deficiency ;  and  a  great  national  force 
was  imbodied — **  an  army  unauthorized  by  the  laws,  and  uncontrolled  by  the 
government  of  the  country.**  Ministers  could  not  fail  of  looking  with  some 
apprehension  on  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  they  deemed  it  most  prudent  to 
concur  in  a  scheme  which  it  was  now  out  of  their  power  to  defeat.  The  Irish 
nation,  feeling  its  strength,  ;iow  began  to  consider  of  its  rights,  and  a  free 
and  unrestricted  commerce  was  the  object  which  it  resolved  to  pursue. 

The  ill  success  of  the  war,  the  alarming  situation  in  which  the  nation  was 
placed,  and  the  loud  complaints  against  the  ministry,  frequently  refuted  by 
votes  rather  than  by  reasonings,  had,  at  this  time,  widely  diffused  a  spirit  of 
discontent,  which  at  the  opening  of  this  year  manifested  itself  by  numerous 
county  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  petitions  to  parliament  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  In  these  the  county  of  York  took  the  lead,  and  a 
petition,  signed  by  persons  of  the  first  consequence,  both  clergy  and  laity^ 
stated  in  strong  terms  the  evils  arising  from  the  war,  the  wastefidness  of  ex- 
penditure, the  unconstitutional  influence  acquired  by  the  crown  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  places  and  pensions,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of 
correcting  these  abuses  before  new  burdens  were  imposed  on  the  people. 
The  county  of  Middlesex  followed  the  example  of  York ;  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  number  of  other  counties  and  towns,  some  with' greater,  others 
with  less  unanimity.  After  the  Christmas  recess,  these  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to'  the  house  of  commons,  sir  George  Saville  leading  the  way  with  4 
thatof.Yorkahiie. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

Diu^rae^  Rioit  in  Londtm-^Lord  George  Gordon  eommitted  to  ike  Ta«er« 
jf.  D.  1780— PmigTMt  ^the  War  in  Ameriea^Naval  Tramactione-^Dread- 
fid  Hurricane  in  the  Weei  hdiee^Declaraiion  tjf  War  agaitut  HoUandt  n80« 
1781-*filM^  ^Gibrakar,  4^. 

Yov  liave  already  been  apprized  of  the  tumultuous  proceedings  that  took 
plaee  in  Scotland,  A.  D.  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  intimation  that  had 
been  given  of  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics.  An  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  that  country,  having  for  its  object  to  guard  against  any 
relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  adherents  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
at  the  head  of  wmph  was  lord  George  Gordon,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Gordon^ 
a  man  of  singulv  character,  compounded  of  enthusiasm,  artifice»and  foUy« 
Mahily  through  his  exertions  a  spirit  was  excited  in  the  British  metiopolis^ 
as  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  those  laws  as  that  which  had  appeared  in  the  mobs 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  As  eariy  as  January  4th,  a  deputation  from  a 
body  calling  itself  the  Protestant  association,  of  which  lord  George  was  the 
patron  or  president,  waited  on  lord  North,  to  request  him  to  present  a  petition 
to  parliament  against  the  law  which  had  passed  in  favour  of  the  English 
Catholics ;  but  with  that  re(}nest  his  lordship  absolutely  refused  to  comply. 
During  the  subsequent  session  of  parliament,  lord  George  Gordon,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  frequently  interrupted  ito  business  by 
the  introduction  of  topics  relative  to  religion  and  the  danger  from  popery,  and 

Sf  dividing  the  house  on  questions  in  which  he  stood  entirely  or  almost  alonew 
is  dress  and  manner  were  equally  singular  with  his  language ;  but  he  was 
regarded  by  the  house  rather  as  an  object  of  amusement  than  of  any  serious 
apprehension.  The  association  in  London,  however,  appears  to  hkve  been 
secretly  increasing  in  numbers ;  and  on  May  99th,  a  meeting  called  oy  public 
advertisementi  having  been  held  at  Coachmaker's-ball,  lord  George  Gordon 
took  the  chair,  and  made  a  vehement  and  inflammatory  harangue,  in  which 
be  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  auditors  of  the  alarming  progress  of  popery 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  Protestant  association  should,  on  the  following  Friday,  accompany  him 
to  the  house  of  commons  for  the  delivery  of  their  petition.  He  declared  thai 
he  would  not  present  it  if  attended  b^  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  men ;  and 
iBkoved  that  they  should  be  arranffed  m  four  divisions,  one  of  them  composed 
of  the  Scotch  residentSx  in  London,  and  all  distinguished  by  wearing  blue 
cockades.  These  motions  were  all  carried  with  great  appfause )  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  public  procedure,  lord  George  gave  notice  to  the  house  of  com* 
mons  of  his  intention  to  deliver  the  petition,  with  the  day  and  manner  m  whkh 
it  would  be  done. 

On  the  8d  of  June,  the  associated  body,  amounting  to  several  thousands, 
assembled  in  St.  George's  fields,  and  marshalling  themselves  as  directed, 
they  proceeded  in  great  order  to  the  house  of  commons.  Although  their 
demeanour  was  at  first  peaceable,  their  passions  soon  became  inflamed,  and 
they  began  to  commit  violent  outrages  on  the  persons  of  such  members  of 
both  houses  as  came  in  their  way,  especially  such  as  were  connected  with 
the  government,  or  were  regarded  as  promoters  of  the  obnoxious  bill.  Within 
the  house  of  commons,  lord  George  Gordon,  having  brouf^t  up  the  petition, 
moved  that  it  be  taken  into  immediate  consideration.  This  occasioned 
some  debate,  during  which  his  lordship  often  went  out  to  inform  the  mob 
what  was  passing,  as  well  as  who  were  the  principal  opponents  of  their  cause* 
His  motion  was  negatived  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  to  six.  Alfter 
a  considerable  time  spent  in  much  confusion  and  alarm,  a  party  of  hone  and 
foot-ffuerds  arrived,  headed  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  assured  the  mob 
that  the  soldiers  should  be  ordered  away  if  they  woidd  disperse.  They  ae- 
eovdtngly  did  so  from  the  environs  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  but  it  waste 
lieiMujpeaoof dfeiaoliBhiog two Rentah «ihapdl%«as  aa Linsola's Imi fields. 
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the  other  in  Golden-square,  which  they  effected  without  opposition.  On  the 
following^  day  the  tumult  appeared  to  have  nearly  subsided,  but  this  calm 
was  only  the  prelude  to  a  much  more  furious  storm.  In  such  a  place  as  the 
metropolis,  whatever  be  the  cause  that  first  collects  a  riotous  assembly,  it 
never  fails  to  be  joined  by  a  crowd  of  turbulent  banditti,  whose  sole  view  is 
pillage  and  mischief.  In  the  present  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
petitioners  mustered  in  St.  George's  fields  were  the  dupes  of  fanatical  zeal, 
and  to  them  may  be  attributed  the  outrages  of  the  first  day.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  had  in  general  withdrawn  before  the  subsequent  widely 
extended  scenes  of  destruction ;  and  that,  in  fine,  all  the^scum  and  dregs  of 
the  metropolis  overflowed  its  streets,  inflan^ed  with  a  blind  and  indiscrimi- 
nate rage  for  devastation  and  plunder.  During  four  days,  the  most  scanda^ 
louB  riot,  pillage,  and  conflagration  prevailed.  Many  houses,  both  of  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  were  destroyed,  among  which  mns  be  specified  the 
chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  ambassadors.  Newgate  and  other 
places  of  confinement  were  burnt,  the  prisoners  having  been  first  released ; 
and  so  extensive  was  the  havoc,  that  a  dread  of  the  general  demolition  of 
the  city  began  to  agitate  the  terrified  inhabitants.  The  night  of  June  7th 
was  particularly  terrific  and  alarming.  The  prisons  of  the  fleet  and  king's 
bench  were  fiercely  blazing— thirty  fires  were  seen  at  one  instant — indivi- 
duals were  running  in  eveir  direction,  some  removing  their  effects  for  the 
purpose  of  security,  some  feloniously  carrying  off  the  property  of  others. 
Shouts  of  barbarous  transport  were  heard,  intermingled  with  the  appalling 
roar  of  musketry,  the  yell  of  intoxication,  and  the  shriek  of  horror. 

Amid  scenes  so  disgraceful  to  humanity,  two  hundred  and  ten  persons 
were,  shot,  and  seventy-five  others  died  of  their  wounds.  Such  was  the  state- 
ment furnished  by  a  military  return ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  in  addition 
to  this,  that  many  were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  houses,  and  others  perished 
in  the  flames ;  and  that  in  the  conflagration  of  a  distillery,  many  destroyed 
themselves  by  drinking  spiritous  liquors  to  excess.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
for  some  days  both  ministers  and  magistrates  seemed  to  be  sunk  into  a  state 
of  torpid  inactivity,  and  to  have  been  infected  with  no  less  terror  than  the 
inhabitants  in  general.  The  supineness  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  timidity 
of  the  ministers,  indeed«» became  the  universal  topic  of  remark  and  censure; 
for  it  was  not  until  the  night  of  Wednesday  that  the  military  force  was  ren- 
dered adequate  to  the  exigence  of  the  case.  But  troops  now  poured  into 
London  from  all  quarters,  and  the  king  issued  an  order,  that  the  soldiers 
should  use  their  arms  against  the  rioters  without  waiting  for  directions  from 
the  civil  magistrate.  From  such  exertions  tranquillity  was  soon  restored. 
The  author  of  these  calamitous  proceedings,  lord  George  Gordon,  was  ap« 
prehended,  and,  under  a  strong  escort,  commited  to  the  tower.  He  was 
afterward  tried  on  a  charge  of  high-treason,  and  acquitted ;  his  crime  no( 
appearing  to  Uie  Jury  to  answer  that  description.  A  special  commission  was 
imied  for  the  trial  of  a  great  number  of  the  rioters  that  had  been  apprehended, 
many  of  whom  underwent  the  full  rigour  of  the  law. 

Calamitous  as  these-  proceedings  certainly  had  been,  and  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored, government  was  eventually  a  great  gainer  by  them.  The  minds  of 
the  public  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  danger  arising  from  popular 
meetings  for  political  purposes;  the  result ^of  which  was, that  the  county 
associations  for  promotmg  reform  fell  into  disci  edit,  and  were  deserted  by 
•many  persons  who  had  previously  lent  them  their  countenance  and  support. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  from  domestic  to  foreign  occurrences,  which, 
nevertheless,  yielded  no  pleasinff  prospect  on  which  the  eye  could  repose 
with  much  satisfaction.  Admird  Geary,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  channel  fleet  on  the  death  of  sir  Charles  Hardy,  sailed  early  in  June 
with  twenty-three  ships  of  the  liue  under  his  command,  and  was  afterward 
Joined  by  Ave  or  six  more.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  he  fell  in  with  a  home- 
ward-bound fleet  from  the  French  West  Indies,  of  which  be  captured  twelve 
merchantmen ;  the  rest,  with  the  convoying  ships  of  war,  made  their  escape 
in  afeg.    He  then  prooeeded  southwaid  as  far  ai  cape  Finisterre,  in  um 
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hope  of  iotereeptlnff  a  detached  squadron  of  French  and  Spanish  ships  of  war. 
About  the  end  of  the  month,  a  large  and  valuable  fleet  of  English  merchant 
ahips,  bound  for  the  East  and  West  Indies,  under  convoy  of  a  man  of  war 
and  two  or  three  frigates,  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  unfortunately  came 
in  the  way  of  the  combined  fleets  under  the  command  of  Don  Cordova,  when 
five  East  Indiamen  and  above  fifty  West  Indiamen  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
were  carried  into  Cadiz.  This  was  a  severe  stroke  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain :  such  a  prize  had  never  before  entered  the  harbour.  Besides  the 
usual  commodities,  the  East  Indiamen  had  on  board  arms,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  military  stores,  which  were  greatly  wanted  in  that  quarter,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  supply  of  soldiers.  About  the  same  time,  intelligence 
was  also  received,  that  great  part  of  a  valuable  outward-bound  fleet,  destined 
for  Quebec,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  privateers  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.     * 

Qu  the  return  of  the  English  fleet  into  port,  admiral  Geary  resigned  the 
command  into  the  hands  of  admiral  Darby,  it  having  been  previously  re- 
fused by  admiral  Barringtoiu  In  the  month  of  September,  the  channel  fleet 
put  to  sea  again ;  and  in  November,  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  much 
superior  in  number,  but  in  so  wretched  a  condition,  that  neither  party  seemed 
disposed  to  engage ;  and  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  the  fleets  separated 
without  injuring  each  other. 

In  America  several  events  transpired,  during  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A  French  squadron,  consisting  of  seven 
sail  of  the  line  and  ^v^  frigates,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  on  July  11th,  with 
six  thousand  troops  on  board,  under  the  command  of  count  Rochambeau« 
and  commenced  their  operations  in  concert  with  the  American  army.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  lord  Comwallis  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Camden,  over 
general  Gates,  who  lost  more  than  eight  hundred  men  in  killed,  and  one 
thonsand  taken  prisoners,  while  the  loss  of  the  British  scarcely  exceeded 
three  hundred.  Several  other  skirmishes  took  place  about  this  time,  in  one 
of  which  colonel  Tarleton,  with  bis  legion^  suiprised  the  American  officer 
Sumpter  at  the  fords  of  Catawba,  and  entirely  routed  him  with  a  consider- 
able loss  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This  advantage,  however,  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  loss  of  colonel  Ferguson,  who,  having  been  despatched  by 
lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  corps  of  light  infantry  and  militia,  to  make  incur- 
sions on  the  bordere  of  North  Carolina,  was  pursued  on  his  return  by  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  and,  being  overtaken,  was  killed,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  men,  and  eight  hundred  more  were  taken  prisoners. 

Soon  after  this  event  an  incident  occurred,  which  excited  considerable  in- 
terest at  the  time,  and  certainly  forms  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the 
war.  General  Arnold  had,  from  the  begimiing  of  the  contest,  signalled 
himself  by  his  daring  intrepidity  and  courage.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war,(  1) 
he  deserted  the  American  standard,  effected  his  escape  to  New- York,  and 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  British  service.  He  had  been  accused 
of  extortion  and  peculation,  and  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  be  repri- 
manded. These  prosecutions  were  met  on  his  part  by  loud  oomplainta  of 
injustice  and  ingratitude ;  and  though  his  past  merits  were  appreciated  by 
general  Washington,  who  received  him  once  more  into  favour,  and  he  was 

eaced  in  a  situation  of  considerable  rank  and  trust  in  tlie  army,  his  mind 
^came  from  this  time  quite  alienated  from  his  country.  He  secretly  nego- 
tiated with  sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  deliver  up  the  post  and  the  troops  under 
his  cofflujand  to  the  British  general.  The  person  employed  b^  the  latter, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Arnold  and  settling  the  plan  of'^operations, 
was  major  Andre,  an  adjutant-general  in  the  British  army,  an  officer  of  the 
most  amiable  personal  qualities,  whose  open  and  candid  disposition  probably 
rendered  him  less  fit  for  such  an  undertaking  than  one  more  practised  in  ar- 
tifice would  have  been.  The  post  which  Arnold  now  occupied  was  the  com* 
mand  of  West  Point,  on  the  North  or  Hudson  river,  the  loss  of  wbieh,  with 

(!)  It  WM  not  La  tiM  forly  *«n  of  tlM  war  that  Arnold  deierted  tb«  American  iiandafd ;  bat  In  8f^ 
tM%  ITH^  aftv  tlM  eooMii  iMd  coBttottad  more  than  fiva  7«i&'-Am.  Bn. 
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the  troops  attached  to  it,  woidd  hare  been  a  serere  blow  to  the  AmeiicMi 
anny  in  that  quarter.' 

On  the  9l8t  of  September,  Andre  was  landed  by  night  from  a  Britiah  sloop 
of  war,  and  was  received  bv  Arnold,  who  conducted  him  to  his  eamp,  where 
he  remained  dming  that  night  and  the  foUowinsf  day.  The  British  uniform* 
which  he  wore  under  his  surtout,  was  now  exchanged  for  a  common  dress  ; 
and  Arnold  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  convey  him  back  by  Uie  way  ia 
which  he  came,  he  was  sent  on  the  second  night  through  a  remote  part  of  the 
camp,  provided  with  a  horse  and  passport,  and  under  the  namfe  of  Anderson, 
to  explore  his  way  back  to  New-York.  He  passed  the  outpost  of  the  army 
in  safety ;  but  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  stopped  by  three  voung  volun- 
teers, who  examined  his  passport.  At  first,  they  appeared  satisfied ;  but  sus- 
picions occurring  to  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  he  was  more  strictly  examined, 
and,  unaccustomed  to  deception,  he  disclosed  himself  by  attempting  to  bribe 
his  captors  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  which,  though  in  an  humble  rank  of 
Mfe,  they  honourably  refused.  Andre  was  consequently  led  to  head-quarters,' 
where  papers  were  found  upon  him  in  Arnold's  handwriting,  containing  exaci 
returns  or  the  troops  and  ordnance  at  West  Point,  with  a  varietv  of  inform- 
ation of  what  had  passed  at  a  council  of  war ;  but  nothing  could  be  obtained 
from  him  respecting  the  writer,  till  Armdd  was  apprized  of  his  danger,  and 
had  time  to  escape.  The  commanders  of  the  British  forces,  finding  that 
Andre  was  detect^  and  in  custody,  demanded  his  release  on  various  grounds ; 
but  general  Washington  summoned  a  council  of  officers  to  determine  on  the 
case.  Andre's  own  confession  was  sufficient  to  Gx  upon  him  the  character  of 
a  spy ;  and  the  dangerous  extent  of  the  attempted  treachery,  in  their  opinion, 
prombited  any  relaxation  of  the  punishment  attached  to  it  by  the  laws  of 
war.  The  unfortunate  officer  (mly  deprecated  the  ignominious  mode  in 
which  he  was  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life ;  but  though  he  was  treated  in  every 
other  respect  with  humane  sympathy,  his  sentence  was  rigorously  executed, 
and  not  the  smallest  remission  of  it  could  be  obtained.  He  met  his  unhappy 
fate  with  the  bravery  of  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  his  memory  Mras  honoured 
whh^  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Arnold,  who  had  made  good  his 
escape  to  the  British  army,  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  now  declared 
the  most  vi(4ent  hostility  to  the  American  cause. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1780,  the  West  Indies  experienced  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  hurricanes  ever  known  in  those  parts.  It  commenced, 
October  3d,  at  Jamaica,  when  an  irruption  of  the  sea  swept  away  the  town  of 
Savannah,  with  three  hundred  of  its  inhabitants.  It  did  not  reach  the  island 
of  Barbadoes  till  the  11th  of  that  month,  when  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  was 
destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  some  thousimd  lives.  The  British  and  French 
islands  equally  partook  of  this  calamity,  and  their  shores  were  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  ships  belonging  to  different  countries.  Admiral  Rodney,  ap- 
prized of  the  danger  of  New- York,  had  sailed  thither  in  September,  and, 
mrtunately,  thereby  escaped  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  hurricane.  It  de- 
•tnres  to  be  recorded  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  that  the  marquis  de 
Bouill^  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  commodore  Hotham,  with  a  message,  accom- 
panjang  some  English  sailors,  declaring  that  he  could  not  consider  as  enemies 
aien  who  had  escaped  on  his  coast  from  the  rage  of  the  elements,  and  who 
from  mere  compassion  were  entitled  to  every  relief  which,  in  such  a  seasoa 
of  general  calamity,  could  be  afforded.  The  British  squadron  under  admiral 
Rowley,  convojring  the  Jamaica  trade  to  Europe,  also  suffered  severely  from 
the  hurricane ;  several  of  the  ships,  with  that  of  the  admiral,  were  obliged  to 
put  back  disabled,  and  two  ships  of  the  line,  one  a  sixty-four,  and  the  other  a 
seventy-four,  were  totally  lost,  in  addition  to  which  several  frigates  and  other 
aimed  vessels  were  wrecked. 

An  affiur  happeoad  in  the  month  of  September  which  proved  of  consider- 
able political  impoitanca,  inasmuch  as  it  developed  the  hostile  views  of  the 
states  of  HoUand  towards  Qraat  Britain*  The  Mercury,  an  American 
Mcket,  haying  been  captured  by  the  Vestal  frigate,  Mr.  Laurens,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  ii^erioanconfl^ssa,  was  £mmd  on  board;  and  his  pi^»ere»  whieh 
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hwi  been  tiiiown  oreiboaM  and  dexteitmsly  fished  np  n^ain,  diaeloeed  the 
•ketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  states-general  and 
the  American  provinces.  Mr.  Laurens  was  brought  to  England  on  the  6th  of 
October,  and  committed  to  close  confinement  in  the  tower,  under  a  charge 
of  high-treason  as  a  British  subject.  On  his  examination  he  declined  answer- 
ing questions,  but  his  papers  furnished  sufficient  information  of  the  projected 
treaty,  which  he  was  bringing  to  a  conclusion  with  M.  Van  Berkel,  the  grand 
pensionary,  who  was  the  ostensible  party  on  the  side  of  Holland.  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  instructed  to  lay  those 
papers  before  the  states-general,  with  a  strong  memorial,  in  the  way  of  com- 

eaint,  respecting  such  a  correspondence  carried  on  with  his  majesty's 'rebel- 
)us  subjects,  at  the  same  time  demanding  a  formal  disavowal  on  the  part  of 
the  states,  and  the  punishment  of  Van  Berkel,  as  well  as  the  other  persons 
engaged  in  it.  No  imknediate  ^swer  was  sfiven  to  this  memorial,  but  a 
counter  remonstrance  was  made  by  the  Dutch  minister  in  London,  respect- 
ing some  violence  said  to  have  been  committed  at  the  Dutch  West  India 
island  of  8t.  Martin,  in  seizing  some  American  vessels  under  the  cannon  of 
the  fort.  A  second  memorial  was  presented  to  the  states  by  sir  Joseph 
Yorke  in  December,  requiring  a  categorical  answer;  and  no  other  beinr 
given  than  that  the  states  had  taken  the  matter  ad  referendum,  the  English 
ambassador  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague,  and  war  was  declared 
against  Holland  on  the  30th  of  December.  Thus  was  Great  Britain  engaged 
with  a  fourth  enemy,  without  a  single  ally. 

The  country  had  now  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  colonists  between 
^e  and  six  years ;  and  so  far  were  we  from  attaining  the  object  in  pursuit 
of  which  we  set  out,  that,  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  year,  the  cause  be- 
came less  and  less  hopeful.  It  has  frequently  been  contended,  that  the  war 
was  a  popular  one,  both  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  contest ;  but  the  assertion  wants  proof;  and,  when  referred  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  country,  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  That  many  individuals 
besides  the  court  lent  their  sanction  to  the  measure,  is  unquesttonably  true ; 
but  the  opposers  of  the  war,  both  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  appear 
to  have  been  more  numerous,  though  the  minister  was  very  successful  in  se- 
curing his  confiding  majorities  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  But  the  warmth 
with  which  the  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  had  now,  in  many  minds, 
given  place  to  more  sober  reflection ;  and  the  want  of  success,  connected 
with  the  enormous  expenditure  to  which  the  country  was  necessarily  sub- 
jected in  carrying  it  on,  to  say  nothing  of  the  defeat  and  disaster  that  it  en- 
tailed upon  England,  began  at  this  juncture  to  open  the  eyes  of  many,  both  ui 
and  out  of  parliament,  who  had  hitherto  blindly  lent  their  su[^rt  to  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet ;  and  they  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  contest. 

The  campaign  of  1781  had  opened  with  very  favourable  prospects  to  the 
British  arms  in  America,  but  before  the  session  of  paVliament  had  closed, 
accounts  had  been  received  from  that  quarter,  which  completely  falsified  the 
flattering  prospects  held  out  by  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  se»- 
sion.  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice  these  disastrous  events  in  de- 
tail ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Gazette  had  announced 
the  battle  of  Guilford,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  army  of  lord  Cortiwallis, 
ruined  even  by  its  own  victories,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  its  hard-won 
conquests,  and  retire  to  the  seaside.  On  the  13th  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  moved 
for  a  vote  of  the  house,  grounded  upon  the  intelligence  recently  received, 
to  recommend  to  his  majesty*s  ministers  every  possible  measure  for  restoring 
peace  with  America.  In  this  debate  Mr.  Pitt  distinguished  himself,  for  the 
second  time,  by  a  forcible  display  of  eloquence  against  the  minister.  Ha 
inveighed  with  great  energy  against  the  unnatural,  unhallowed,  and  accursed 
principle  ^of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engagqd,  pronouncing  it  to  contain 
every  characteristic  of  human  depravity,  and  to  portend  every  human  mis* 
chief  to  the  wretched  people  who  had  engendered  it : — a  war  which  drew  the 
blood,  the  vety  sustenance,  from  the  vitals  of  the  country;  which  brought 
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ftetoriei  and  defeats  that  were  equally  to  be  deplored ;  which  filled  the  land 
with  sorrow  for  our  own  devoted  countrymen,  slain  in  the  cause  of  injusticot 
or  recorded  the  virtuous  struggles  of  their  opponents,  bleeding  in  the  holy 
defence  of  their  liberty.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  speakers  on 
either  side  painted  in  lively  colours  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  obstacles  and 
probabilities,  of  recovering  America.  The  expediency  and  the  evils  of  yield- 
ing so  mighty  a  portion  of  the  empire  were  contrasted  and  strongly  argued; 
even  the  very  riffht  and  legality  of  ceding  it  was  discussed.  At  midnight,  a 
majority  of  one  nundred  and  seventy-two  to  ninety-nine  rejected  Mr.  Fox's 
proposal.  The  session  of  parliament  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne 
on  the  18lh  of  July;  and  for  the  first  time  the  royal  address  intimated, 
though  indistinctly,  hopes  of  peace. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  martial  transactions  of  the  country, 
which  in  the  course  of  this  year  were  very  numerous  and  highly  important. 

Of  the  military  occurrences,  the  first  that  claims  bur  notice  was  a  renewed 
attempt  of  the  French  on  the  island  of  Jersey.  The  baron  de  RuUecotlH 
landed  about  eight  hundred  men  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  leaving  a  part  of 
them  in  a  redoubt  in  Gronville  bay,  which  he  had  surprised,  proceeded  with 
the  rest,  before  daybreak,  to  the  town  of  8t,  Hellier,  which  he  entered 
,  without  opposition,  and  took  possession  of  the  market*-place.  Having  made 
prisoners  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  magistrates,  and  principal  inhabit- 
anu,  he  dictated  a  capitulation  to  the  whole  island,  threatening  instant  de- 
struction to  the  town  should  liis  proposition  be  refused.  The  capitulation 
was  accordingly  signed  by  the  lieutenant*govemor,  who  appears  to  have  been 
panic-stricken,  and  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind  on  the  occasion.  Eliza- 
beth  castle  was  then  summoned  by  the  French  commandant,  but  the  officers 
in  the  garrison  refused  to  pay  any  regard  to  a  surrender  made  under  such 
circumstances,  and  fired  on  the  French  troops  as  they  advanced.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  militia  and  other  force  which  the  neighbourtiood  supplied  was 
collected  by  major  Pierson,  a  spirited  young  officer,  who  disposed  them  ad* 
vantageously  on  the  heights  above  the  town ;  and  to  a  message  from  RuUe* 
court,  requiring  him  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  he  replied 
by  saying,  that  if  he  and  his  troops  did  not  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war  within  twenty  minutes,  they  should  be  attacked.  This  event  followed : 
the  French  were  driven  from  street  to  street  to  the  market-place,  where  their 
commanding  officer,  who  had  obliged  the  lieutenant-governor  to  stand  close 
by  his  side,  fell  under  several  niortal  wounds.  Major  Pierson,  too,  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  received  a  shot  through  the  heart,  and  his  death  was  a 
circumstance  which  threw  a  damp  upon  a  success  that  was  rendered  com-* 
plete  by  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  invading  party. 

From  the  earliest  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  house  of  Bourbon 
the  views  of  Spain  were  fixed  upon  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.  The  latest 
relief  which  had  been  afforded  to  that  garrison  was  by  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  lord  Rodney,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1*780;  their  provisions 
were  therefore  become  scanty,  and  very  unwholesome  through  long  keeping. 
Cut  off  as  they  were  for  supplies  from  th^  Barbary  coast,  their  ancient  mar* 
Xet,  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  now  suffering  under  the  most  distressing 
privation  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  their  situation  was  known  in 
England,  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line  under  admiral  Darby  were  despatched 
with  a  convoy  for  relieving  them,  as  well  as  to  keep  at  bay  the  threatened 
descent  of  the  Spaniards.  Having  succeeded  in  sending  m  the  convoy  to 
Gibraltar,  and  some  large  ships  to  cover  them,  the  British  admiral  took  his 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  into  Cadiz,  not  wishing  to  risk  an  engagement  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Spanish  gun-boats  came  out  of  Algeziras  Jmj  to  cannonade  the 
English  shipping,  as  a  prelude  to  the  general  attack  of  the  fortress  which  was 
/soon  to  take  place.  In  the  course  of  a  week  after  the  English  fleet  had 
inoored  in  the  narbour,  the  bdmbardment  of  the  town  took  place,  and  imme- 
idiately  the  whole  bay  and  rock,  by  the  incessant  fire  kept  up  on  each  side, 
Mhibited  one  coatia»ed  flake  of  fire.    U  wjis  cooumted  that  the  eneioy  muni 
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fiave  expended  daHyt  &atmg  three  weeks,  from  the  firat  attack,  mote  than  a 
^OQsand  barrels  of  gunpowder,  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight  each,  and  from 
four  to  five  hundred  shots  and  shells.  This  tremendous  cannonading  conti- 
nued for  several  months,  though,  after  the  first  four  weeks,  on  a  much  reduced 
«cale,  as  no  powers  of  supply  could  support  such  an  expenditure. 

General  Elliot  returned  from  the  garrison,  for  some  considerable  time,  a 
most  effective  and  tremendous  fire.  His  loss,  however,  during  the  severest 
of  the  bombardment,  did  not  correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  siege ;  for 
the  return  that  was  made  of  the  whole,  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June,  amounted  to  6nly  one  commissioned  officer  and  fifty-two  privates  killed, 
and  to  seven  ofllcers,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  others  wounded.  The 
horrible  effects  of  these  hostilities  fell  more  severely  on  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants ;  many  of  whom  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses, 
shattered  to  pieces  bv  the  shells  that  burst  in  thousands  on  every  side.  The 
vaults  and  cellars,  which  could  alone  afford  shelter,  were  filled  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison ;  and  happy  did  the  individuals  whose  influence  could  procure* 
th^m  admission  to  these  places  of  security  account  themselves,  if  they  were 
allowed  a  few  hours  of  repose,  amid  all  the  noise  of  a  crowded  soldiery,  and 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  that  were  brought  in  from  the  works. 

Though  the  town  itself  must  necessarily  have  suffered  severely  by  the 
cannoneuling  that  was  so  furiously  kept  up  upon  it  during  the  whole  summer 
months,  the  damage  was  thought  too  trifling  to  give  any  concern  to  the  de- 
fenders ;  but  the  duty  and  fatigue  of  the  garrison  were  extremely  great.  The 
inhabitants,  about  three  thousand  in  number,  consisting  of  two  thousand  Ca- 
tholics and  one  thousand  Jews,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  retiring  from  a 
situation  so  full  of  danger,  and  removed  either  to  England  or  the  adjacent 
<;ountrie8 ;  and  the  Spaniards  began  to  find,  that,  though  they  might  destroy 
the  lives  and  property  of  individuals,  they  could  not  secure  their  object  by 
all  their  efforts,  which  were  consequently  suspended  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer. 

In  the  mean  while,  general  Elliot  appeared  to  be  actively  employed  in 
strengthening  his  means  of  defence,  while  in  reality  he  was  meditating  a  tre- 
mendous attack  on  the  enemy*s  camp.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
preparations  of  the  Spaniards  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  possible  perfection, 
ne  conceived  a  project  of  frustrating  all  their  mighty  efforts,  by  attacking, 
storming,  and  destroying  their  works.  He  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the 
autumn  in  maturing  his  plans,  and  completing  his  arrangements  for  carrying 
into  effect  his  grand  design.  His  object  was  to  attack  the  fortifications  on 
«very  side  at  the  same  moment  of  time ;  and  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  dis- 
tributed his  various  forces  where  the  several  parts  of  it  could  respectively  be 
most  efficient,  and  in  such  relative  positions  as  rendered  co-operation  at  once 
eMy,  expeditious,  and  impressive.  To  fertility  of  invention,  the  genius  of 
Elliot  united  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which  grasped  objects  in  all  thehr 
bearings  and  relations ;  and  to  this  was  added  a  cool  and  vigorous  judgment, 
and  nice  discrimination.  He  adjusted  his  plan  with  the  greatest  exactness 
in  all  its  departmdits,  making  provision  at  the  same  time  for  every  possible 
contingency.  The  time  fixed  for  carrying  this  bold  enterprise  into  effect, 
was  a  dark  night  during  the  month  of  November.  Accordingly,  on  the  S7th 
of  that  month,  at  three  •o^dock  in  the  morning,*  the  British  force  was  put  in 
motion,  and  marched  in  the  following  order :— <The  troops  were  divided  into 
three  columns;  the  centre  was  commanded  by  the  Hanoverian  lieutenant- 
colonel  Dachenhausen ;  the  column  on  the  right,  by  lieutenant-colonel  Hugo, 
of  the  same  corps ;  and  the  body  on  the  left,  by  lieutenant-colonel  Trigg, 
of  the  12th  regiment ;  the  reserve  was  led  by  major  Maxwell  of  the  73d ;  a 
party  of  seamen,  in  two  divisions,  was  conducted  by  the  lieutenants  Campbell 
and  Muckle  of  the  Brilliant  and  Porcupine  royal  frigates;  and  the  whole 
body  was  headed  by  brigadier-general  Ross.  In  each  <;olumn  there  was  an 
advanced  corps,  a  body  of  pioneers,  a  party  of  artillery-men  carrying  com- 
bustibles, a  sustaining  corps,  and  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  With  such  silenee 
4id  they  march,  that  Sie  enemy  had  not  ihA  »'¥«U«8t  suspicion  of  their  a^ 
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pfoach,  mitll  a  univeisal  attack  conyeyad  the  aatmnidtiif  intimiilioB*    Tba 

ardour  of  the  British  troops  was  every  where  irresistihle.  The  8paniard% 
aarprised,  astonished,  confounded,  and  dismayed,  fled  with  the  utmost  pc^ 
«ipitation,  and  abandoned  those  immense  works  which  had  tost  them  so  much 
laoour,  time,  and  expense  in  prepaiin([r.  The  whole  efforts  of  Spanish 
power  and  skill  for  two  years,~the  mighty  object  of  their  pride  and  exulta- 
tion,— were,  in  the  short  space  of  two  hours,  destroyed  by  British  geniusyaidiaf 
British  intrepidity,  ardour,  and  skill.  The  most  astonishing  ejertioas  were 
made  by  the  pioneers  and  artillery-men,  who  spread  their  fire  with  such 
rapidity,  that  m  half  an  hour,  two  mortar-batteries,  consisting  of  ten  mortara 
of  thirteen  inch  diameter,  the  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  with  all  the  lines 
of  approach,  communication,  and  traverse,  were  in  flames»  and  every  thinff 
subject  to  the  action  of  fire  was  finally  reduced  to  ashes*  The  mortars  ana 
cannon  were  spiked,  and  their  beds,  carriages,  and  platforms  destroyed*  The 
magazines  blew  up  one  after  another  in  the  course  of  the  conflagration  $  and 
before  daybreak,  the  British  troops,  having  completely  executed  their  grand 
project,  returned  to  the  garrison. 

Though  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  the  victory  obtained  at  Camden  had 
revived  in  the  Carplinas  received  a  check  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  major 
Ferguson;  lord  Com  walks  was  nevertheless  so  considerably  reinforced  by 
the  accession  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  from  England,  under  the 
-command  of  general  Leslie,  that  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  penetrating 
from  the  SouSi  into  north  Carolina.  He  also  relied  upon  obtaining  consi- 
derable support  and  succours  from  the  army  of  the  north.  The  reduction 
•of  Charleston,  and  the  submission  of  South  Carolina,  were  considered  by 
ministers  as  a  happ^r  presage  of  the  success  which  was  to  crown  the  British 
arms  with  glory  during  this  campaign,  and  of.  the  desire  of  the  colonists  to 
return  to  their  connexion  with  the  mother-country.  Unhappily,  the  exag- 
gerated statements  of  deserters  were  received  by  them  as  the  most  authentic 
testimony.  The  defection  of  general  Arnold,  too,  was  another  circumstance 
'Which  tended  to  strengthen  their  hopes  of  recovering  the  colonies.  They 
^considered  his  manifesto,  which  described  both  the  w^ness  and  discontent 
of  the  American  army,  as  unquestionable  evidence.  On  such  superficial 
▼lews  and  feeble  reasoning  were  their  expectations  and  plans  founded.  It 
was  thought  that  general  Clinton,  in  consequence  of  the  reported  weakness 
find  disafifection  of  Washington's  army«  would  not  only  be  able  to  aflTord  that 
body  full  employment  in  Uie  vicinity  of  New-York,  but  also  to  co-operate 
powerfully  with  the  army  of  the  south,  subdue  such  of  the  Americans  as 
were  still  refractory,  and  enable  the  well-affected  to  declare  their  sentiments, 
and  assert  their  loyalty.  Such  was  the  theory  on  which  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign was  constructed.  Its  prominent  object  was,  that  lord  Comwallis 
should  traverse  the  inteijacent  provinces,  unite  his  force  with  Arnold,  and 
penetrating  into  Virginia,  attack  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Americans,  while  sir  Henry  Clinton  should,  in  the  north,  oppose  general 
Washington  and  count  Rochambeau,  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  that 
quarter. 

Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  been  making  preparations  eveil  before  the  close 
of  the  former  year,  began  to  put  his  army  in  motion  as  early  as  the  month 
of  January,  and  advanced  towards  the  borders  between  the  Broad  and  the 
Catawba  rivers,  while  general  Greene,  an  ofllcer  of  high  reputation,  who  had 
succeeded  general  Gates  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  made  a  diversion 
on  fort  Ninety-six  at  the  same  time.  Colonel  Moigan,  who  had  acquired 
distinction  as  a  partisan  in  the  northern  war,  advanced  with  a  force  of  Vir. 
ginia  regulars  and  militia  upon  the  Pacolet  river.  General  Tarieton,  who 
wa«  on  that  side  with  his  legion  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  with  some 
other  troope,  was  directed  to  attack  Morgan's  detachment.  He  accordingly 
advanced  upon  the  latter,  who  retreated,  till  finding  himself  unable,  without 
great  danger,  to  cross  the  Broad  river,  which,  owirig  to  the  swelling  of  the 
waters,  had  overflowed  ito  bounds,  he  on  the  18th  of  January  took  his  ground 
ftr  an  engagsmenU    BosliBg  his  men  witii  gieai  jodgmeni^he  leoeived  the 
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impetuoufl  attack  of  Tarieton  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  forces  of  the  latter, 
by  an  unexpected  charge,  were  thrown  into  irretrievable  disorder,  and  totally 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Tarleton  rallied  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  repelling 
an  attaek  of  that  of  the  enemy,  succeeded  in  bringing  them  away.  On  hearing 
of  his  defeat,  lord  Comwallis  despatched  a  part  of  his  army  to  intercept  Mor« 
gan,  hut  without  success.  Afterward,  divestmg  himself  of  every  encumbrance, 
fie  pursued  general  Greene,  who  retreated  before  him.  A  long  and  fatiguing 
march  ensued,  in  which  hardships  of  every  kind  were  experienced  by  the 
British  army,  and  sustained  with  the  greatest  courage  and  perseverance, 
while  in  all  the  skirmishes  to  which  they  became  exposed  from  hostile  par- 
ties on  their  mareh,  th^  proved  victorious.  At  length,  on  the  16th  of  Mareh, 
lord  Comwallis  came  in  view  of  Greene*s  army,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
near  Guilford  court-house,  in  number  much  exceeding  his  own.  An  enffage^ 
ment  accordingly  took  place:  the  action  was  long,  greatly  diversified,  and 
ably  contested.  It  ended  in  the  root  and  retreat  of  the  Americans,  whom, 
however,  the  British  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue ;  and  ComwalliB 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  back  his  fatigued  troops  to  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
mington, in  North  Carolina,  which  town  had  previously  been  reduced  by  an 
expedition  from  Charleston,  and  where  they  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April.— 
The  victory  proved  to  be  a  dear-bought  one  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  their 
loss  amounted  to  nearly  a  third  of  their  whole  strength ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  victory  were  insignificant,  though  the  pice  was  high,  as  the  vie* 
torious  general,  instead  of  advancing,  was  obliged  to  leave  a  number  of  his 
wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemy,  and  to  proceed  for  safety,  and  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  on  a  dreary  mareh  of  six  hundred  miles,  through  woods, 
creeks,  and  morasses,  in  a  wild,  inhospitable,  and  hostile  eountry,  in  which 
he  had  to  encounter  the  severest  hardsliips. 

By  the  retreat  of  lord  Comwallis  into  Virginia,  lord  Rawdon  was  left 
alone  in  Carolina,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  army  under  the  command  of 
general  Greene.  The  British  force  in  this  ouarter  was  now  so  much  dimi* 
nished,  and  their  provisions  so  scanty,  that  their  commander  was  compelled 
to  decline  the  proffered  assistance  of  a  body  of  loyalists,  from  absolute  inabi* 
lity  to  afibrd  them  maintenance.  Lord  Rawdon  was  posted  at  Camden,  when 
Greene,  with  two  thousand  men,  took  up  his  station  at  Hobkirk^s  hill,  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  steep,  fianked  on  the  left 
by  a  deep  swamp.  Though,  his  own  force  did  not  amount  to  one  thousand 
men,  lord  Rawdon  determined  not  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but 
sallied  from  his  intrenchments  before  their  numbere  could  receive  a  farther 
accession,  and  killed  or  destroyed  five  hundred  of  Greene's  army.  By  this 
gallant  exploit,  which  took  place  on  the  35th  of  April,  lord  Rawdon  escaped 
being  besieged  by  a  superior  force  in  Camden,  and  had  a  reinforcement  been 
promptly  sent  hiro,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  stand  his  ground ;  but  by 
the  conflict  his  small  band  was  reduced  to  eight  hundred  men,  while  the 
Americans,  though  defeated,  were  rapidly  recraiting :  and  thus  the  valiant 
British  officer  was  checked  in  the  career  of  victory,  and  obliged  to  act  on  the 
defensive  until  fresh  troops  arrived.  At  length,  part  of  Dm  expected  rein^ 
forcement  made  its  appearance  at  Charleston,  and  the  British  general  marched 
downwards  to  effect  a  junction.  In  his  absence,  Greene  invested  the  strong 
post  of  Ninety-six,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  detachment  to  besiege  the 
fortress  of  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  Under  an  apprehension  that  lord  Rawdon 
would  speedily  return,  Greene  attempted  to  take  fort  Ninety-six  by  assault; 
but  the  garrison  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  the  Americans  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  day  after  their  retreat,  lord  Rawdon  arrived,  when  he 
learned  that  the  Americans  had  succeeded  in  taking  Augusta,  and  that  the 
besiegere  had  rejoined  the  army  of  Greene.  The  force  of  the  Americans  was 
now  so  powerftil  in  this  quarter,  that  great  numbers  of  the  provincials  who 
had  professed  allegiance  to  Britain,  threw  off  the  mask  and  avowed  thpir  ho»> 
tility.  Perceiving  dangera  of  various  kinds  to  be  gathering  around  him,  lord 
Rawdon  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  fort  Ninety-sii^ 
that  he  might  eonoentmte  his  forees  for  the  defence  of  the  lower  provifiosb 
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and  especially  the  capital.  On  his  march  he  leained  that  a  detachment  of 
Ampricans  was  posted  at  Congaroo  Creek,  and  he  immediately  hastened  to 
the  spoU  The  enemy,  by  breaking  down  a  jbridge,  endeavoured  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  British  troops ;  but  the  latter  advanced  with  surprising 
(quickness :  a  party  of  them  waded  through  the  river,  drove  the  enemy  from 
its  banks,  and  secured  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the.  army.  After  this,  lord 
Rawdon  made  many  attempts  to  bring  Greene  to  action ;  but  the  cautious 
American,  instructed  by  experience,  skilfully  avoided  an  encounter.  Lord 
Rawdon's  health  soon  after  this  obliged  him  to  return  to  England,  when  the 
command  in  South  Carolina  devolved  on  colonel  Stuart.  In  a  little  time» 
Greene,  having  both  reinforced  his  army  in  number,  and  improved  his  troops 
by  discipline,  resolved  to  attack  the  British  forces.  Ou  the  8th  of  September, 
he  put  his  design  in  execution,  and  attacked  colonel  Stuart  at  the  Eutaws.-^ 
Great  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides,  but  without  producing  any  decisive 
event,  though  the  result,  upon  tlie  whole,  was  in  favour  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  British,  from  this  time,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  confining  their 
operations  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  lord  Comwallis  had  marched  to  Wilmington^ 
in  North  Carolina,  from  whence  he  proceeded  in  his  intended  expemtiqa 
into  Virginia.  His  progtess  was  for  some  time  unresisted,  and  signalized  by 
the  destruction  of  all  tlie  stores  and  military  resources  by  which  the  enemy 
had  organized  their  resistance  in  that  province.  At  Halifax  he  defeated 
some  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  in  less  than  a  month  he  made  £Ood  his 
march  from  Wilmington  to  Petersburg.  On  the  20th  of  May,  he  formed  a 
junction  with  the  army  which  Philips  had  commanded,  and  had  the  farther 
gratification  of  finding  it  reinforced  by  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  from 
the  head-quarters  of  general  Clinton.  The  only  force  which  his  lordship  had 
to  encounter  in  Virginia  was  that  under  the  command  of  La  Fayette — a  force 
so  indifferently  appointed  that  in  writing  his  military  despatches,  his  lord- 
ship expressed  the  most  unqualified  assurance  of  being  able  to  overtake  and 
subdue  them.  The  marquis,  however,  not  only  eluded  pursuit,  buf  contrived 
incessantly  to  harass  the  outposts  of  the  British,  till  the  accumulating  mis- 
fortunes of  the  British  cause  enabled  him  to  change  his  desultory  warfare 
into  a  more  effective  plan  of  hostilities. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Washington,  by  one  important  blow, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  harassing  and  tedious  campaign.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
instead  of  reinforcing  the  British  army  in  Virginia,  bent  his  whole  attention 
to  the  defence  of  New- York,  against  which  he  apprehended  an  attack  from 
the  combined  armies  of  France  and  America.  To  confirm  him  in  this  appre- 
hension, the  genius  of  Washington  devised  a  stratagem,  which  successfully 
imposed  on  the  sagacity,  or  rather  credulity,  of  the  British  commander-in- 
chief.  General  Clinton  had  intercepted  many  of  the  American  despatches 
in  the  course  of  his  command,  and  published  tnem  in  the  New- York  papers. 
Washington,  now,  to  impose  upon  him,  wrote  letters  to  various  officers, 
declaring  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  saving  Virginia  was  by  attacking 
New- York,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  troops,  which  he  asserted  woidd 
be  soon  attempted ;  for  that  he  was  much  alarmea  at  the  success  of  a  general, 
whom,  from  experience,  he  knew  to  be  so  fertile  in  resources,  so  vigorous  in 
decision,  and  so  prompt  and  expeditious  in  improving  every  advantage! 
These  letters  were,  according  to  the  writer's  intention,  Siso  intercepted,  and 
completely  imposed  upon  the  British  commander-in-chief.  Still  farther  to 
encourage  the  deception,  Washington,  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers 
of  his  staff,  and  attended  by  the  engineers,  reconnoitred  the  island  of  New- 
York  closely  on  both  sides  from  the  opposite  shore ;  and  to  render  appear- 
ances more  certain,  took  plans  of  all  the  works,  under  the  fire  of  their  bat- 
teries. At  this  time,  the  arriyal  of  the  count  de  Grasse  was  hourly  looked 
for  by  the  combined  generals,  who  resolved  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to 
Virginia,  not  doubting  that  the  mass  of  land  and  sea-forces,  which  would 
then  be  united  would  overwhelm  lord  Cornwallis,  unassisted  as  he  must  be 
hyihe  commander-in-chief.    On  the  19th  of  August,  they  commenced  their 
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niardi;  and  dintOB  consideTed  their  departure  merely  in  the  lisht  of  a  feinl 
to  cover  their  designs  on  New-Yoric  They,  however,  proceeded  to  Virginia, 
where  they  formeda  junction  with  the  army  of  La  Fa3rette.  About  the  aame 
timet  de  Graase  arrived  with  his  fleet  from  Europe,  and  blocked  up  York  river 
with  the  ships,  while  his  land-forces  effected  a  junction  with  the  Americans, 

Intelligence  had  been  despatched  by  sir  George  Rodney  to  admiral  Graves, 
that  the  French  fleet  was  destined  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  sir  Samuel 
Hood  was  on  his  way  to  the  same  place,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
admiral  Graves  and  the  New- York  squadron ;  but  the  despatches  having  been 
unfortunately  intercepted,  did  not  reach  the  admiral.  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
arrived  off  the  Chesapeake  on  the  35th  of  August,  and  being  disappointed  in 
his  esy)ectations  of  ^ding  admiral  Graves  there,  proceeded  to  New-York, 
which  he  reached  on  the  98th ;  and  three  days  after  the  united  squadrons 
sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  where  they  arrived  on  the  6th  of  September,  with 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  when  they  discovered  the  French  fleet  at  anchor, 
amounting  to  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line.  A  partial  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  several  British  ships  were  considerably  damaged,  but  without  any 
decisive  event  on  either  side.  The  hostile  armaments  continued  in  sight  of 
each  other  for  five  successive  days ;  but  tempestuous  weather  having  con- 
siderably increased  the  damage  of  the  British  fleet;  they  returned  to  New- 
York  to  refit.  Meanwhile,  Barras,  who  had  succeeded  M.  de  Tomey  in 
commanding  the  French  naval  force  on  the  North  American  station,  formed 
a  junction  with  de  Grasse,  by  which  means  the  British  army  under  lord  Com- 
walJis  was  enclosed  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  naval  force,  and  an  armv 
of  twenty-one  thousand  men,  while  his  own  corps  did  not  exceed  six  thousano. 

Conceiving  it  impossible  that  sir  Henry  Clinton  could  be  so  completely 
outwitted  as  he  evidently  was,  lord  ComwaUis  expected  speedy  succours, 
and  made  the  most  vigorous  dispositions  for  defending  himself  till  they  should 
arrive :  he  contracted  his  posts,  and  concentrated  his  means  of  defence,  while 
the  enemy  instantaneously  occupied  those  positions  which  the  British  gene- 
ral had  abandoned.  The  trenches  were  opened  by  both  armies  in  the  night 
between  the  6th  and  7th  of  October;  the  batteries  were  covered  with  little 
less  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance;  and  their  attacks  were 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  energy.  In  a  few  days,  most  of  the  British  guns 
were  silenced,  and  the  defence  rendered  hopeless.  An  express,  however, 
having  arrived  from  New- York,  informing  lord  Comwallis  that  he  might 
rdy  on  receiving  immediate  succours,  he  strenuously  persevered  in  his 
resistance.  Two  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  British  greatly  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  siege.  The  second  parallel  of  the  enemy  being  now  finisned, 
they  resolved  to  open  their  battenes  on  those  works  on  the  14th  of  October* 
The  British  forces  employed  every  effort  to  defend  the  fortifications,  but 
were  overborne  by  the  immense  superiority  of  number.  Lord  Comwallis 
saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand  a  general  assault,  for  which  the 
enemy  was  now  prepared.  Finding  no  succours  likely  to  arrive,  and  himself 
surrounded  on  every  side,  he  conceived  a  design  of  forcing  his  way  throuah 
a  part  of  the  enemy,  and  making  his  escape ;  But,  on  mature  deliberation,  he 
found  it  would  be  impo^fiible  to  effect  it.  Thus  hemmed  in  by  a  very  supe- 
rior army,  through  no  rashness  of  his  own,  but  in  the  skilful  and  vigorous 
execution  of  his  part  of  a  concerted  plan,  this  brave  general  had  no  alter- 
native, but  either  to  sacrifice  his  gallant  army  without  answering  any 
purpose,  or  to  surrender.  On  the  latter  of  these  he  at  last  resolved ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  October  surrendered  by  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  army, 
consisting  of  between  (ire  and  six  thousand  men,  capitulated  to  general 
¥^ashington ;  but  such  was  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded,  that  there  were 
only  three  thousand  eight  hundred  capable  of  bearing  arms :  the  vessels  m 
the  harbour  surrender^  to  count  de  Grasse.  At  length,  sir  Henry  Clinton 
set  out  from  New- York  to  attempt  the  relief  of  lord  Comwallis,  two  months 
after  the  departure  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau  had  left  him  at  liberty 
to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  army.  He  bro«ight  with  him  seven 
ftw^f^mi  Jand-forceSf  with  a  fleet  which  was  now  reinfoioed  by  adminl 
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,  eonmsttng  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  Ime.     He  had  mewioakf 

iformed  lord  Cornwallis,  that  the  fleet  might  be  expected  to  tail  from  New« 
York  on  or  about  the  6th  of  October;  and  afterward  frooi  the  assurance* 
given  him  by  the  admiral,  that  it  might  pass  the  bar  by  the  iSth  of  October, 
wind  and  weather  permitting.  Yet  the  fleet  did  not  Anally  leave  Sandy 
Hook  tUl  the  19th,  the  day  on  which  lord  Comwallis  surrendered!  The 
troops  were  embarked,  and  the  fleet  put  to  sea ;  but  it  was  with  extrem* 
mortification  that,  when  it  arrived  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the  S4th  oi 
the  month,  they  received  such  accounts  as  led  them  to  believe  that  the  fat# 
of  the  unfortunate  army  was  already  deckled.  They,  however,  lingered  off^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  untQ  the  fact  was  plaoied  beyond  all  dispute  f 
and  as  the  relief  of  lord  Comwallis  and  his  army  had  been  the  sole  objed 
of  the  expeditkm,  the  admiral  determined  to  return  to  New-Yoiii.  The  lasl 
letter  written  by  lord  Comwallis  to  the  commander-in-chief,  acquainting 
him  with  the  surrender  of  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  relating  the 
cause  tliat  led  to  that  ejent,  with  the  motives  which  had  influenced  hn  owa 
conduct,  produced  a  difference  between  them,  which  terminated  in  an  appeal 
to  the  public. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  southern  army  and  its  brave  commander, 
from  whose  skilful  enterprises  and  well-earned  reputation  the  most  san* 
guine  hopes  were  entertained,  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  colonies  wonM 
be  recovered,  and  that  the  war  with  them  woold  be  brought  to  a  soccessfdi 
tominatioii.  The  experience  whkh  he  had  derived  during  his  residence 
there,  fully  satisfied  him,  that  the  information  on  which  the  minister  and  hie 
adherents  relied,  respecting  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Americans  towards 
his  country,  was  utterly  unfounded ;  that  every  attempt  to  recover  the  country 
through  the  Americans  themselves  was  chimerical,  as  much  as  every  idea  (k 
reducing  it  by  force.  He  was  now  convinced,  that  the  fdan  had  been  con- 
certed upon  mistaken  principles ;  and  lie  had  himself  fatally  learned,  thai 
though  he,  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  had  done  their  utmost,  there 
was  almost  an  equal  deficiency  of  support  and  co-operation  for  its  execution* 
TJie  surrender  at  Yorktown  was  the  concluding  scene  of  offensive  war  with 
America.  All  the  profuse  expenditure  of  British  wealth,  all  the  imebiy 
effprts  of  British  power,  all  the  splendid  achievements  of  British  valomv 
though  guided  by  British  talents  and  skill,  proved  ineflfectual :  the  momentooe 
exertions  of  a  war  so  wasteful  of  blood  and  treasure  were  for  ever  lost. 

The  naval  occurrences  of  the  year  1781,  which  now  demand  our  attention, 
were  not  inferior  in  moment  to  those  of  a  military  cast  which  have  just  been 
detailed.  Early  in  the  year  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  ^le  Havana, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Oalvez,  intended  against  Pensacola ;  but  a  violent 
hurricane,  in  which  four  capital  ships,  with  several  of  inferior  consideration, 
were  lost,  compelled  him  to  return  to  port.  The  fleet  was  however  refitted, 
and  on  the  9tn  of  March  appeared  before  Pensacola,  with  seven  or  eighl 
thousand  troops.  After  a  gallant  defence  by  general  Campbell,  the  place 
capitulated ;  and  with  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  Spain  the  province  of 
West  Florida,  one  of  the  principal  acquisitions  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

It  has  been  already  mentwned,  that  admiral  Darby  having  effected  the  relief 
of  Gibraltar,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  the  Spanish  fleet  to  action;  he 
therefore  retumed  to  protect  the  English  channel.  In  the  interun,  M.  de 
GoKhen,  perceiving  that  the  British  fleet  no  longer  interposed  between  Brest 
and  Cadiz,  sailed  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
to  support  it  in  the  invasion  of  Minorca,  which,  next  lo  Gibraltar,  was  the 
principal  European  object  of  Spanish  ambition.  They  sailed  for  Cadiz  in  the 
end  of  July,  having  ten  thousand  troops  on  board :  proceeding  wiUi  these  to 
the  Mediterranean,  they  left  them  at  Minorca,  and  returning  to  the  AtlaatiCf 
•haped  th«r  course  to  the  English  channel,  with  forty-nine  ships  of  the  line 
-«--a  force  so  formidable,  as  to  threaten  at  once  the  interception  of  our  eomr 
aierce  from  the  West  Indies,  and  even  the  destruction  of  the  British  navy. 
Ey  this  bold  mameuvre  they  hoped  at  once  to  prevent  succours  from  being 
i^nmu  iato  Mmorcsy  and  to  intercept  our  homeward-boondflseti,  which  wwe 
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expected  at  thii  time  to  letnniy  and  a  larfpe  outward-bound  conroyi  whieb  was 
im  Umb  ere  of  saiiinff  lioiii  Cork ;  and  so  Mttle  had  our  ministir  either  fore* 
•een  or  suspected  their  design,  that  the  combined  fleets  had  formed  a  line 
from  Ushant  to  the  Sciliy  islands,  thus  barring  the  entrance  into  the  English 
ehannely  before  it  was  known  by  the  admiralty  that  they  were  out  at  sea. 
By  the  timely  information  of  a  neutral  vessel,  admiral  Darby,  then  in  the 
channel,  happily  escaped  fallin|r  in  with  them.  The  British  admiral,  there- 
fore, who  had  only  twenty  ships  of  the  line  under  his  command,  returned 
to  Torbay,  there  to  wait  for  reinforcements  and  instructions  from  the  admi- 
nlty.  Havhijp^  mustered  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  he  received  orders 
to  put  to  sea  for  the  protection  of  our  homeward-bound  merchantmen ;  but 
as  the  enemy  was  so  much  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  he  was  instructed  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  unless  it  were  found  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  convoy. 

.While  the  English  fleet  lay  in  Torba}r  waiting  reinforcements,  the  French 
admiral  conceived  the  project  of  attacking  them  in  that  station,  but  was  over* 
fuled  by  his  Spanish  colleague.  The  latter  represented  the  state  both  of  the 
ships  and  men,  of  whom,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  particular,  mat  numbers 
were  sick,  as  depriving  them  in  reality  of  that  superiority  which  they  pos* 
aessed  in  appearance.  They  therefore  directed  their  attention  solely  to  the 
interception  of  British  merchandise,  an  object  which  the  vigilance  of  admiral 
Darby,  as  soon  as  he  began  bis  cruise  upon  the  coast,  sufficiently  prevented; 
and  the  equinoctial  gales  coming  on  soon  afterward,  the  combined  fleets 
were  glad  to  separate,  the  French  returning  to  Brest,  and  the  Spaniards  to 
their  own  coasts.  The  British  fleet  returned  to  Pl3miouth  in  November, 
luiving  safely  conducted  our  homeward-bound  convoy  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  French  lost  no  time  in  reflttinr  their  ships ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  they  proposed  to  reinforce  the  count  de  Gnisse  with 
both  troops  and  ships  of  war  m  the  West,  and  to  support  him  with  stores ;  to 
reinforce  and  supply  Suflfrein  in  the  East;  and  to  rejoin  the  Spanish  fleet,  that 
they  might  prevent  England  from  relieving  Minorca.  The  several  squadrons 
and  convoys  were  ordered  to  sail  together,  as  far  as  their  course  lay  in  the 
eame  direction.  Admiral  Darby  heard  of  these  preparations  and  their  object, 
but  without  being  correctly  informed  of  the  force  which  was  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  and  which  proved  to  be  nineteen  sail  of  the  line.  He,  however, 
despatched  admiral  Kempenfeldt  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  one  flfty-gun 
ahip,  and  four  frigates,  to  intercept  the  French  squadron  and  convoy.  On 
the  13th  of  December  he  descried  the  enemy,  at  which  time  the  fleet  and 
.    convoy  were  dispersed  by  a  gale  of  -wind,  and  the  latter  considerably  behind. 

The  British  admiral  instantly  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  situation, 
by  first  cutting  off"  the  convoy,  and  then  enga^ng  the  ships  of  war.  For  the 
intended  service  Kempenfelcit*s  number  of  frigates  was  far  too  small;  yet  he 
aueceeded  so  far  as  to  capture  twenty  transports  and  storeships,  in  which 
were  eleven  hundred  land-forces,  seven  hundred  seamen,  a  great  quantity  of 
ordnance,  arms,  wartike  stores,  camp  equipage,  clothing,  and  provisions : 
many  shipe,  howeveis  were  dispersed,  and  escaped  seizure.  The  French 
admiral  in  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  to  collect  his  fleet,  and  form  a  line ; 
Imt  night  came  on  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  Kempenfeldt, 
atill  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  made  preparations  for  engaging  them 
the  following  morning;  and  at  daylight,  perceiving  them  at  leeward,  he 
formed  his  line ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  discovering  their  strength,  he 
considered  it  most  pru^nt  to  decline  an  engagement.  Nor  were  the  French 
ao  conident  in  their  superior  numbers  as  to  urge  the  British  to  battle :  botii 
fleets,  therefore,  parted  as  by  mutual  consent.  The  capture  which  Kem- 
peofeldt  had  made  was  considered  to  be  important ;  but  much  dissatisfaction 
was  expreased  against  the  admiralty,  for  not  furnishing  that  gallant  com- 
aMuder  witb  a  foree  suflcient  to  enable  him  to  seise  the  convoy,  and,  at  the 
aame  tiaie,  vanquish  the  fleet ;  especially  as  there  were  ships  lying  idle  in  our 
harboois,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  this  service. 

The  «at^  thoi^  by  this  tiae  very  adverse  to  Holland  in  other  qiuarteis^ 
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kad  BOC  inrodncad  in  Europe  uiy  decisive  engagement  with  that  power.  To 
watch  their  motionSf  and  annoy  tlieir  commerce  in  the  North,  admiral  Parker 
was  despatched  from  Portsmouth  with  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  of  Aflf 
guns.  After  sailing,  he  was  farther  joined  by  several  other  ships,  whica 
augmented  his  force  to  six  sail  of  the  line,  viz.  one  of  eighty  guns,  two  of 
seventy-four,  one  sixty-four,  one  sixty,  one  of  fifty  and  a  frigate  of  forty-four 
guns,  which  the  admiral  was  obliged  through  necessity,  to  admit  as  a  ship  of 
the  line.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Zoutman,  with  a  valuable  convoy  for  the  North, 
had  sailed  from  the  Texel  with  eight  ships  of  the  lii^e,  mounting  from  seventy- 
four  to  fifty-four  guns,  and  ten  frigates.  He  was  also  joined  by  a  large 
American  frigate,  carrying  on  one  deck  thirty-six  forty-two  pounders,  and  as 
large  in  length  as  a  ship  of  the  line.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
August,  1781,  the  hostile  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  Doggei^ 
bank,  and,  without  any  manoeuvring  or  delay,  approximated  within  pistol- 
shot  to  one  of  the  bloodiest  actions  that  ever  was  fought  between  the  same 
number  of  ships.  After  a  cannonade  of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
both  fleets  lay  like  logs  in  the  water,  incapable  of  action  or  mutual  an* 
noyance  ;  and  it  could  only  be  determined  which  of  them  had  the  preferable 
claim  to  victory,  by  comparing  the  destruction  of  ships  and  havoc  of  men 
*  on  either  side.  The  English  counted  one  hundred  and  four  killed,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  wounded.  The  Dutch  did  not  acknowledge  their 
full  loss ;  but  it  appeared,  by  authentic  private  intelligence,  that  it  exceeded 
eleven  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned.  One  of  their  sixty* 
eight  gun  ships  sunk  in  the  night  after  the  engagement ;  and  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  English  having  brought  ofiT  her  colours,  it  appears  that  the 
action  ofi*  the  Doggerbank  was,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  English  arms. 
The  other  large  ships  belonging  to  the  Dutch  squadron  were  rendered  almost 
unfit  for  repair.  Admiral  Zoutman  returned  to  the  Texel ;  but  neither  him- 
self nor  his  convoy  presumed  afterward  to  proceed  on  their  destination. 
Though  in  this,  as  in  Kempenfeldt's  affair,  the  public  applauded  the  valour  of 
Uieir  seamen,  yet  they  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
admiralty,  in  allotting  to  admiral  Parker  so  small  a  force,  when  the  object 
was  so  important,  and  the  acquisition  might  have  been  rendered  so  secure 
and  easy.  The  admiral  himself  justly  complained  of  this  circumstance,  and» 
openly  censuring  the  admiralty,  resigned  his  command. 

A  squadron  of  British  ships,  under  the  command  of  commodore  John* 
stone,  had  been  appointed  in  the  spring  of  this  year  to  annoy  the  Dutch  in 
another  quarter.  They  were  to  attack  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  settlement 
extremely  valuable  to  the  United  Provinces ;  and  having  done  that,  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  proceed  to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South 
America,  where  an  insurrection  of  a  formidable  nature  had  taken  place,  which 
had  given  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  ^  The  Dutch,  aware  of  their 
inability  fo  defend  the  cape,  applied  for  assistance  to  France.  The  latter 
being  also  deeply  interested  in  preventing  England  from  obtaining  so  im- 
portant a  possession,  oidered  M.  de  Sufirein,  in  his  way  to  India,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  British  squadron.  The  force  under  commodore  Johnstone 
consisted  of  one  ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  one  of  sixty-four,  and  three  of 
fifty  guns  each,  besides  several  frigates,  a  bomb  vessel,  a  fireship,  and  some 
sloops  of  war.  The  land-force  which  he  took  out  consisted  of  three  new 
regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each.  Several  outward-bound  East  Indiamen 
and  store  ordnance  vessels  proceeded  under  the  escort  of  this  convoy ;  and 
the  whole  fleet,  including  transports  and  armed  ships,  amounted  to  more  than 
forty  sail.  With  these  commodore  Johnstone  stopped  at  the  Cape  de  Verde 
islands,  for  water  and  fresh  provisions ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
these  supplies,  a  great  part  of  the  crews,  suspecting  no  enemy  at  hand,  were 
dispersed  on  shore.  At  this  moment,  the  French  sanadron,  which  consisted 
of  five  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  body  of  land-forces,  tiaving  obtained  mforma* 
tion  of  the  situation  of  the  British,  expected  to  take  them  by  surprise.  On 
the  16th  of  April,  the  French  admiral,  leaving  his  convoy  at  a  distance,  attacked 
the  British  squadron  in  nort  Prava«  in  the  island  o'  St.  Jago.    He  advaaoed 
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as  if  to  certain  vietoiy,  but  wai  speedily,  convinced  of  hit  mi^ake.  The 
British  forcet  thoogh  surprised,  was  so  far  from  beinff  intimidated,  that  they 
not  only  rallied,  but  entirely  beat  off  the  enemy,  wiui  considerable  loss  of 
men  and  damage  to  the  shipping.  Suffrein,  disappointed  in  this  attempt. 
Bade  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  cape,  where,  by  means  of  a  junction  with  the 
Dutch  garrison,  he  knew  he  should  be  able  to  defend  it  against  the  British 
force ;  and  commodore  Johnstone,  finding,  on  his  arrival,  that  success  would 
be  impracticable,  forbore  the  attempu  Soon  after,  meeting  with  five  richly 
laden  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  horaeward*bound,  he  captured  four  of  them,  and 
burned  the  other ;  after  which,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  accomplish  the 
original  purpose  of  his  expedition,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  prizes. 

LETTER  XIV. 

Mnal  Exploits  of  Great  Britain — Proceedinet  in  the  Brittih  Parliament — JU' 
signcUion  qflJord  North — Success  ^Lord  Iwdney  in  ike  West  Indies-^Defeai 
of  Ike  cottUnned  fleets — Relief'  of  UibraUar^Prelitninaries  of  Peace  signed 
otFersailUs.    j3.  Z>.  1782— 1784. 

Thx  French  ministry,  during  the  campaign  of  1781,  appear  to  have  pursued 
the  same  plan  of  operation  that  had  been  defeated  in  the  preceding;  namely, 
to  overpower  the  English  force  in  the  West  Indies,  ana  afterward  compel 
Britain  (o  relinquish  her  transatlantic  colonies.  There  were  already  eight 
sail  of  the  line  at  St.  Domingo  and  Martinique,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
land-forces.  On  the  23d  of  March,  count  de  Grasse,  with  twenty  ships  of  the 
line,  one  of  fifty-fbur  guns,  and  six  thousand  troops,  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  with  an  immense  convoy,  amounting  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships,  and  arrived  off  Martinique.  In  the  end  of  April,  admiral  Rodney, 
having  despatched  three  of  his  ships,  under  admiral  Hotham,  to  escort  the 
St.  Eustatius  booty  to  Britain,  had  only  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line  remain- 
ing, while  de  Grasse,  being  reinforced  from  Martinique,  had  twenty-four. 
Rodney,  himself  remaining  with  general  Vaughan  at  St.  Eustatius,  despatched 
sir  Samuel  Hood  towards  Martinique,  in  order  to  intercept  de  Grasse's  fleet 
and  convoy.  On  the  28th  of  April,  admiral  Hood  was  informed,  by  his  ad- 
vanced cruisers,  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  the  channel  between  St. 
Lucia  and  Martinique.  The  next  morning,  he  descried  the  fleet  before  the 
convoy ;  and  though  he  had  only  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  encounter 
twenty-four,  and  the  French  had  the  wind  in  their  favour,  the  British  com- 
mander determined  to  hazard  an  engagement.  With  great  skill  and  dexterity 
be  endeavoured  to  gain  the  wind,  and  come  to  close  action.  De  Grasse, 
however,  declined  a  decisive  engagement ;  and,  from  his  windward  position, 
being  enabled  to  preserve  the  distance  which  he  chose,  he  begap  to  cannon- 
ade so  far  from  the  British  ships,  as  to  admit  of  little  execution  on  either  side. 
During  the  first  conflict,  the  British  van,  however,  and  the  foremost  ships  of 
the  centre,  after  repeated  endeavours,  at  last  succeeded  in  approaching  nearer 
to  the  enemy;  and  having  received  a  very  heavy  fire,  were  considerably 
damaged  in  their  masts,  hulls,  and  rigging,  before  the  rest  of  our  ships  came 
up  to  their  assistance.  Finding  his  wounded  ships  in  a  very  shattered  condi- 
tion, admiral  Hood  thought  it  prudent  during  the  night  to  sail  for  Antigua. 
In  the  absence  of  our  fleet,  the  marquis  de  Bouill6  attempted  to  reduce  St. 
Lucia  on  the  10th  of  May ;  but  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  design.  Admiral  Rodney  now  found  it  ne- 
cessary, instead  of  spending  more  time  at  St.  Eustatius,  to  employ  his  whole 
force  against  the  French  armament :  he  therefore  sailed  to  Antigua,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ships  were  prepared,  proceeded  towards  Barbadoes. 

At  the  instant  that  admiral  Rodney,  with  the  fleets  from  Antiffua,  arrived 
at  Barbadoes,  a  French  squadron,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land-forcesi 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Blanchelande,  late  governor  of  St.  Vincents, 
appeared  off  the  island  of  Tobago.    On  the  93d  of  May,  the  ^ay  on  which 
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the  enemy  appeared,  Mr.  Qeorge  Fergoaaoiit  the  govenior,  sent  the  lateUi* 
gence  to  admiral  Rodney^  whom  it  reached  on  the  36th.  The  admiiuU 
mistakenly  underrating  the  enemy's  force,  appointed  six  sail  of  the  line  and 
some  frigates  to  proceed  under  the  command  of  admiral  Drake,  with  about 
six  hundred  land*forcesi  for  its  relief.  That  officer  having,  on  the  dOth, 
arrired  olf  Tobago,  descried  the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty*four  sail 
of  the  line,  lying  between  him  and  the  land.  Finding  it  impossible  to  land  hi* 
troops,  he  retired,  and  sent  the  commander-in-chief  intelligence  of  the  pos- 
ture of  afi^irs ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  about  three  thousand  French  troop* 
landed  on  the  island.  The  white  inhabitants,  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  including  a  few  soldiers  and  the  colonial  militia,  scarcely  exceeded  four 
hundred  men,  but  they  found  most  intrepid  and  faithful  auxiliaries  in  the 
blacks.  Governor  Fergusaon  himself  was  distinguished  for  his  humane 
manner  of  treating  the  neffroes,  the  joint  result  of  iudgment  and  humanity,  by 
which  he  secured  their  obedience,  while  he  conciliated  and  established  their 
affection  and  fidelity.  The  island,  however,  not  being  far  advanced  hi  culti* 
vation,  the  number  of  negroes  fit  to  bear  arms  was  but  smalL  The  gallant 
Fergusson  made  a  skilful  and  vigorous  defence  against  an  enemy  four  times 
the  number  of  his  brave  band.  Relying  upon  his  receiving  speedy  succours, 
he  occupied  a  strong  post,  and  for  seven  days  checked  the  enemy's  progress. 
The  marquis  de  Bouill^,  who  commanded  the  invaders,  found  all  attempts  to 
dislodge  his  opponents  vain ;  and  to  compel  them  to  surrender,  he  be^an 
to  destroy  their  plantations.  The  inhabitants,  perceiving  the  approaching 
devastation  of  their  property,  were  awed  to  concessions  which  the  fear  of 
personal  danger  could  not  extort,  and  at  last  agreed  to  capitulate,  which  they 
did  on  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  Admiral  Rodney  did  not  escape 
censure  for  not  having  adopted  more  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  the 
relief  of  Tobago ;  and  it  was  asserted,  not  indeed  without  reason,  that  the 
French,  whose  naval  force  was  not  greatly  superior,  had  in  this  campaign 
acquired  a  most  important  advantage  in  the  West  Indies.  De  Grasse  con*^ 
tinued  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  capture  of  Tobago  in  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August,  without  being  encountered  by  Rodney,  and 
in  July  sailed  for  St.  Domingo,  where,  after  being  reinforced  by  five  sail  of 
the  line,  he  escorted  the  rich  mercantile  convoy  with  a  fleet  amounting  to 
twenty-eight  ships  of  the  tine.  He  conducted  the  convoy  northward  unt^ 
they  were  out  of  danger,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  second  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition. Admiral  Rodney,  conceiving  that  his  health  required  an  immediate 
return  to  his  native  country,  escorted  the  West  India  convoy  home,  and  sent 
the  greater  part  of  his  ships,  under  sir  Samuel  Hood,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  French  fleet. 

Although  the  events  of  the  year  1781,  which  have  been  now  detailed,  weie 
of  a  varied  complexion,  and  some  of  them  highly  honourable  to  the  British 
arms  both  by  sea  and  laud,  yet  upon  a  calm  and  deliberate  review  of  them, 
the  countr}'  began  to  be  seriously  impressM  with  the  folly  of  prosecuting  any 
longer  an  offensive  contest  with  America,  and  even  ministers  themselves 
began  to  entertain  similar  sentiments.  The  bad  principles  of  the  war,  which 
might  have  passed  with  impunity  among  a  large  class  of  home  politicians  had 
they  been  crowned  with  success,  were  now  very  generally  conaemned,  as  the 
project  of  coercing  America  appeared  more  p«dpably  impracticable.  From 
hostile  confederacies  and  disasters  abroad,  the  mmistry  could  not  turn,  with- 
out alarm,  to  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation.  The  authority  cmT 
the  mother-country  had  ,^en  so  often  explained  and  qualified,  and  by  minis- 
ters themselves  partially  renounced,  that  men  came  to  think  ia  might  be  ac- 
tually renounced  without  involving  in  it  the  ruin  of  the  parent  state.  And 
the  pride  of  the  country,  habituated  to  anticipate  the  event  of  American  in* 
dependence,  at  length  be«!ame  familiarized  to  the  idea  of  degradation.  All 
\hat  had  been  predicted  by  the  wisdom  of  lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Fox,  re- 
specting the  issue  of  the  contest,  was.  now  fatally  fulfilled  by  the  surrender 
of  the  army  under  the  command*  of  lord  Comwallis.  llie  public  coold  no 
longer  remain  blind  to  the  future  effocts  of  the  war,  or  tuunber  in  thair 
former  torpid  state  of  security. 
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Pariitment  astemUed  on  thei^^th  of  November,  1781,  ftnd  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  enrprise  was  excited,  on  finding  that  the  speech  from  the  throne 
waa  qoite  silent  on  the  subject  of  peace.  The  continnance  of  the  war  was 
still  ascribed  to  the  restless  ambition  of  our  enemies ;  and  the  royal  speech 
offered  the  highest  congratulations  to  the  public  on  the  protection  which  our 
na?y  had  been  enabled  to  afford  to  our  commercial  fleets,  and  the  prosperous 
I  aspect  of  our  East  Indian  affairs.  In  the  house  of  commons,  the  motion  for 
an  address  produced  an  important  debate  of  considerable  length  on  the  ques** 
tion  at  issue.  The  declaration,  in  the  proposed  address,  to  pledge  .the  house 
to  an  unqualified  support  of  the  war,  after  seven  years  of  aisaster,  and  the 
boldness  of  holding  such  language  at  the  very  moment  when  the  calamities 
which  th^  measures  of  administration  had  entailed  upon  (he  country  called 
aloud  for  humiliation  and  sorrow,  were  topics  urged  by  Mr.  Fox  with  his 

"  '      •   *  the      


usual  warmth  and  energy.  He  pointedlv  reprehended  the  principles  of  the 
#ar,  animadverted  indignantly  on  the  delusions  by  which  parliament  had 
been  led  on,  year  after  year,  to  support  it,  and  the  gross  and  criminal  mis^ 
management  which  characterized  every  branch  of  i^ministration.  He  everi 
imputed  the  loss  of  the  army  under  lord  Cornwallis  to  the  incapacity  of  lord 
Sandwich,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  That  minister,  he  said| 
had  declared  in  another  assembly,  that  a  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  who  should 
fail  in  having  a  fleet  equal  to  the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain^  woula 
deserve  to  be  dragged  from  his  situation  to  condign  punishment.  But  such 
a  ease,  he  contended^  was  now  before  them.  The  inferiority  of  the  British 
fleet  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  might  be  proved  from  tlie  events  of  the 
campaign  $  and  be  eonjured  the  house  lo  bring  their  marine  minister  to  the 
reward  which,  by  his  own  confession,  he  so  richly  merited.  Mr.  Fox  went 
CD  to  observe,  that  it  had  been  avowed  bv  one  of  the  highest  members  of  ad* 
mtnistratioD,  that  if  the  capture  of  Charleston  produced  no  decisive  result* 
be  should  grow  weaiy  of  the  war.  That  event  had  taken  place,  and  broughl 
disasters  in  its  train ;  and  yet  ministers  persisted  in  wishing  to  prosecute  the 
,  war-^hey  even  seemed  to  love  it  as  it  grew  more  disastrous.  He  concluded 
by  movioff  an  amendment  to  the  address,  the  object  of  which  was  to  leave 
tie  expediency  of  continuing  the  war  open  to  future  debate,  instead  of  bind* 
ing  the  house  to  any  specific  course  of  measures. 

The  impression  which  this  speech  appeared  to  make  on  the  house,  and  the 
silence  oi  those  who  bad  been  accustomed  on  all  occasions  to  justify  the 
principle  i^id  the  policy  of  the  war,  called  up  lord  North  in  an  early  part  ot 
the  debate.  He  defended  the  grounds  of  the  colobial  contest,  and  asserted 
that  the  war  was  not  maintained  for  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  but  of  par* 
lisment,  against  which  the  revolted  colonists  had  unjustly  taken  up  arms* 
He  contended,  that  neither  the  speech  from  the  throne,  nor  the  proposed 
address,  pledced  the  house  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.  **  A  melancholy 
disaster,*^  said  his  Iqrdship,  "  has  occurred  in  Virginia^— aro  we,  therefore,  to 
lie  down  and  die  t  By  dej^tion  and  despair  every  thing  must  be  lost ;  by 
b^d  exertion,  every  thing  might  yet  be  saved."  The  war,  he  allowed,  had 
been  unfortunate,  but  it  was  not  unjust;  and  should  the  share  he  had  had  in 
suppo^in^  a  war,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  parliament  and  the  British  con- 
stitution, lead  him  to  the  scaffold,  his  opinion  would  remain  unaltered.  Mr. 
Duadas  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  support  of  the  aoaress,  which  called  up 
Mr.  Burke,  who  inveighed  most  indignantly  against  the  pertinacity  of  minis* 
ters.  The  war,  he  said,  had  teemed  with  calamities ;  but  this  speech  of  the 
king's  was  the  greatest  calamity  of  all.  ^  Most  excellent  rights  !'*  he  ex< 
claimed,  alluding  to  lord  North's  defence  of  the  war,  as  a  vindication  of  par* 
Hamentary  rights,  "  which  have  cost  Great  Britain  thirteen  provinces,  four 
Elands,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  seventy  millions  of  raoaey,her  empire 
over  the  ocean,  her  rank  among  nations,  her  dignity  aod  commerce  abroad* 
her  happmess  at  home-^ghts  which  have  deprived  tie  of  all  this,  and  yel 
tiireaiten  to  spoil  us  of  what  remains  !** 

The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  14th  of  December*  when  the  eloquence  of 
PSIt  was  agaiii  displayed,  m  descfibing  the  total  contrariety  of  principlee 
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which  prevailed  in  the  present  cabinet.  He  described  tiiem  as  beng  at 
"With  each  other's  opinion,  distrustful  of  mutual  support,  yet  meanly  continnr 
ing  in  power  for  the  enjoyment  of  office,  thus  standing  responsible  for  mea- 
sures of  which  they  could  not  approve.  Their  only  principle  of  coherence, 
their  only  common  object,  he  averred,  seemed  to  be  the  ruin  6f  the  empire; 
an  object  which  he  feared  they  would  accomplish  ere  the  vengeance  of  the 
people  could  overtake  them.  **  And  Grod  grant,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  ^  that  the  ^ 
punishment  be  not  so  long  delayed  as  to  involve  a  great  and  innocent  family, 
who,  though  they  share  not  the  guilt,  most  likely  will  participate  in  the 
atonement."  , 

But  the  period  was  now  arrived,  when  the  opinion  of  the  public  respecting 
the  continuance  of  the  American  war  was  to  be  rendered  so  apparent,  that  no 
secret  wish  for  a  farther  prosecution  of  it  should  induce  the  ministers  to 
take  any  measures  for  retarding  a  final  adjustment.  On  the  23d  of  February, 
generaJ  Conway  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  an  address  should  bfr 
presented  to  his  majesty,  imploring  him  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  faithful 
commons,  that  the  war  in  America  might  be  no  longer  pursued  for  the  im- 
practicable purpose  of  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  obedience 
oy  force ;  and  to  express  their  hopes  that  a  happy  reconciliation  might  be 
effected  with  the  revolted  colonies.  A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  the 
ministers  continued  to  speak  on  the  subject  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
manner.  After  both  sides  of  th§  house  had  exhausted  thei^  often->repeated 
arguments,  the  country  gentlemen,  as  they  are  called,  gave  up  the  suppori 
of  ministers,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  solitary 
vote;  there  bein?  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  The  opposition  now  cherished  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
victory ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  February,  proposed  the  same  mo-^ 
tioii  under  another  form.  The  usual  arguments  were  repeated,  and  on  a  di- 
vision of  the  house,  the  opposition  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point,  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  against  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 
.  Thus,  after  a  contest  of  eight  years,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  succeeded  in  their 
efforts  to  procure  a  vote  from  the  house  for  requesting  the  king  to  conclude 
the  American  war.  The  resolution  thus  carried  was  as  follows :— ^  Resolved, 
February  37th,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented  to  his  majesty,  that  the  farther  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  re volted,  colo- 
nies to  obedience  b/  force,  will  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of 
this  country  against  her  European  enemies ;  tends,  under  me  present  cir* 
cumstances,  dangerously  to  increase  the  mutual  enmity,  so  fatdl  to  the  in* 
terests  both  of  Great  Britain  and  America;  and,  by  preventing  a  haroy  re- 
conciliation with  that  country,  to  frustrate  the  earnest  desire,  graciously  ex- 
pressed by  his  majesty,  to  restore  the  blessings  of  public  tranquillity."  To 
this  address  his  majesty  returned  the  following  answer : — **  Gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons :  there  are  no  objects  nearer  to  my  heart  than  the  ease,, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  my  people.  Yqu  may  be  assured,  that,  in  pur* 
suance  of  your  advice,  I  shall  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  me  to 
be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  revolted  colonies^so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both ;  and  that  my 
efforts  shall  be  directed  in  the  most  efiectual  manner  against  our  European 
enemies,  till  such  a  peace  can  be  obtained,  as  shaU  consist  with  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  my  kingdom." 

It  was  now  confidently  expected  that  lord  North,  in  conformity  with  the 
manly  language  he  had  held  m  the  debate,  would  have  instantly  resigned  a 
post  in  which  *he  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  confidence  of^ parliament; 
but  some  secret  reasons  induced  him  still  to  linger  in.  his  seat ;  and  he  even 
defeated,  by  small  majorities,  some  motions  of  the  oppdsition  whifeh  involved 
in  them  strong  censures  on  the  past  conduct  of  the  administration.  Con- 
fiding, however,  in  its  increasing  strength,  the  opposition  resolved  to  brina 
this  question  io  immediate  issue.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  Mareh,  loia 
John  Cavendish  proposed  a  stiing  of  resolutions  to  the  following  effect: 
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That*  ffom  the  year  1775  to  that  time,  the  nation  had  expended  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  money  in  a  fruitless  war,  during  which  we  had  lost 
thirteen  colonies,  many  of  our  valuable  West  India  and  other  islands ;  that 
ttie  rest  were  iii  imminent  danger ;  that  we  were  now  engaged  in  an  expen- 
sive war  with  America,  France,  l^in,  and  Holland,  without  a  single  ally; 
and  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  accumulated  misfortunes  was,  the  united 
incapacity  and  misconduct  of  administration. 

Thus  ended  the  administration  of  lord  North ;  a  peribd,  of  which  the 
|[reater  part  teemed  with  calamitous  events  beyond  any  of  the  same  dura- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  British  history.  His  lordship  certainly  was 
not  destitute  of  talents ;  he  had  wit  and  learnmg  at  command ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed neither  the  acute  penetration  nor  the  sound  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment of  a  great  statesman.  He  was  an  intelligent  financier;  but  some  of 
his  taxes  were  partial  and  injudicious.  As  a  war  minister  he  cannot  be  ex- 
tolled ;  his  errors  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  and  his  misconduct,  entitled  him 
to  censure.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  he  entered  on  the  war  with  the  colo- 
nists in  repugnance  to  his  private  opinion,  and  allowed  a  court-favourite  to 
direct  him,  we  cannot  but  blame  his  mean'  servility  and  time-servin?  hypo- 
crisy. It  is  more  candid,  however,  to  suppose,  that  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  report  of  his  subserviency  to  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  itself,  the  war  was  of  that  description  which  suited  his  pre- 
iudices.  In  private  life,  he  claimed  the  praise  of  good-nature  and  humanity ; 
he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  kind  friend.  And,  however  erroneous 
and  hurtful  the  measures  of  his  administration  eventually  turned  out  to  be, 
th^  blame  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  ministers :  the  far  greater  part  of  it 
devolves  oa  parliament,  who  by  its  approbation  sanctidhed  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment; and  to  the  people  themselves,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
eager  for  commencing  and  continuing  the  war.  When  the  nation  censures 
this  disastrous  and  burdensome  contest,  productive  of  such  an  enormous 
load  of  debt  and  taxes,  it  is  proper  they  should  recollect,  that  the  war  origu 
naied  tMk  themsdvu^il) 

From  these  patriotic  efforts  at  home,  we  now  come  to  take  a  view  of  the 
national  energies  abroad ;  and  though  these  are  mingled  with  a  few  adverse 
bircumstances,  it  will  present  to  us  the  brightest  period  of  the  war.  Sir 
Henry  Clinlou,  who  resigned  the  command  of  the  American  army,  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  succeeded  by  sir  Guy  Carleton.  The  fate  of  lord 
Comwallis,  and  the  news  of  the  state  of  parties  at  home,  kept  the  hostile 
armies  in  America  without  a  motive  to  attack  each  other,  from  the  obvious 
expectation  that  peace  was  not  distant.  The  Spaniards,  embarking  from 
Cuba,  invaded  and  seized  from  us  the  Bahama  islands,  which  had  been  left 
defenceless,  having  not  more  than  two  hundred  persons  in  them  capable  of 
making  resistance.  Nevis  and  Montserrat,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
followed  the  fate  of  St.  Christopher's ;  so  that  of  all  our  West  India  posses- 
sions, only  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Antigua  remained  to  us  at  (he  end  of 
lord  North's  administration.  \ 

The  possession  of  Jamaica  had  long  been  the  object  of  Spanish  ambition ; 
and  a  bold  attempt  to  capture  it  was  now  made  by  the  count  de  Grasse,  who 
was  to  be  joined  by  a  Spanish  fleet  and  army  for  that  purpose.  At  .Cuba  and 
Hispaniola,  the  Spaniards  had  already  mustered  twenty-six  shifta  of  the  line, 
and  a  ^strong  military  force.  The  fleets,  by  forming  a  junction,  would  have 
amounted  to  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty  thousand  land-forces,  Snde- 

e indent  of  de  Guichen's  expected  reinforcement  of  ships  and  soldiers  from 
urope.    The  British  force  in  Jamaica,  consisting  of  a  faithful  militia,  and 

Q)  If  the  writer  mettnt  that  the  war  originated  with  the  people  of  Englnnd,  he  la  mlataken.  From 
the  concurrem  leatinony  of  all  impartial  hiaUiriaiM,  it  originated  with  lord  Bute,  the  early  preceptor  of 
Gfiorge  III.,  and  to  whiim  advice  io«  liing  always  yielded  the  moat  rea^y  compliance.  By  that  aecret  Ia- 
fluenee  ever  exerclaed  liy  a  favourlfe  minister,  he  found  it  not  difficult  to  bring  over  a  m^rlty  of  ^ 
bouae  of  cnmiiiniM  to  co-operaie  with  the  dcalgna  of  tlie  crown.  "Tboa  the  parliament  of  England  be- 
eame  the  mere  cnpature  of  the  admlni»tration,  and  appeared  ready  to  leap  the  boundariea  of  Juatice,  and 
to  undennlne  the  pillars  of  their  own  consUtutlnn,  by  adhering  steadfastly,  for  several  yean,  to  a  corapit- 
— '  -it«»  oftjraiuiy.Uitt  timaieucd  tbe  New  World  wittaa  yoke,  iinkaown  to  Uidr  AUben.**— AM.I& 
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•tz  battalions  of  the  line,  amounted  in  all  to  six  or  eeren  thoaaand  men. 
From  a  fleet  so  veiy  infeiioT  to  that  of  the  enemy,  they  had  little  to  expeet 
in  ^e  way  of  suecour  or  defence.  Their  main  confidence  was  in  the  strength 
of  many  posts  in  the  island,  and  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  apprehend- 
ing that  tne  conquest  of  the  island  would, be  followed  by  a  transfer  of  pro- 
perty and  a  change  of  proprietors,  were  resolved  on  a  desperate  defence;  In 
this  anxious  state  of  matters,  the  pleasing  intelligence  arrived,  that  de 
Guichen*s  fleet  and  convoy,  after  their  encounter  with  admiral  Kempen- 
feldt,  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  France,  and  tl\at  only  two  of  their  whole 
number  could  join  de  Grasse. 

I  By  the  arrival  of  sir  George  Rodney,  who  had  sailed  from  England  with 
twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  his  junction  with  admiral  Hood  at  Barbadoes  on 
the  19th  of  February,  the  number  of  the  British  grand  fleet  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  former  now  amounted  to  thirty*three  ships,  and  these  were  soon 
after  joined  by  three  others,  thus  making  a  total  of  thirty-six  line-of-battle 
ships.  De  Grasse,  with  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  only  wished  to  join  the 
Spanialrds,  while  Rodney's  success,  and  the  safety  of  our  West  India  pos- 
sessions, depended  on  preventing  that  junction.  On  the  8th  of- April,  de 
Graase  weigned  anchor,  and  proceeded  from  fort  Royal  in  Maitinique  for 
Hispaniola.  The  British  were  all  upon  the  alert,  and^so  rapid  was  the  com- 
munication of  intelligence,  that  about  noon  of  the  same  day  Rodney  pursued 
him  from  Gros-islet  m  St.  Lucia,  and  by  daylight  the  following  morning 

^both  fleets  were  ready  for  action  off' Dominique.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  how- 
eveiv  before  the  Inreeze  could  bear  the  van  of  our  fleet  into  action,  while  the 
centre  and  rear  lay  becalmed.  This  circumstance  stimulated  the  French 
admiral  to  hasten  to  action.  The  van  of  the  British,  commanded  by  sir 
Samuel  Hood,  was  assailed  for  more  than  an  hour  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy;  but  the  centre  and  rear,  under  Rodney  and  sir  Francis  Drake,  at 
last  coming  up,  and  the  French  admiral  perceiving  the  line  fairly  closed,  lost 
all  hopes  of  advantage  from  that  source ;  and  having  the  command  of  the 
wind,  easily  withdrew  from  action,  though  severely  disabled  in  many  of  hi» 
ships.  Several  days  were  now  spent  in  refitting ;  and,  oh  the  1 1th,  the  French 
haa  got  so  far  to  the  windward  as  to  weather  Guadaloupe,  and  were  scarcely 
seen  from  the  topmasts  of  the  English  centtr^.  About  noon,  however,  the 
falling  to  leeward  of  two  of  their  disabled  vessels,  occasioned  so  vigorous  a 
jmrsuit  by  the  British,  that,  to  save  Uiem,  de  Grasse  was  reluctantly  brought 
to  action. 

The  night,  which  prsveYited  an  immediate  engagement,  was  passed  in 
anxious, preparation  on  both  sides;  and  at  half-past  seven  inthemominn; 
the  engagement  commenced.  The  scene  of  action  is  described  as  a  mode- 
rately large  basin  of  water,  lying  between  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Domi- 
nique, the  Saints,  and  Marigalante.  The.  fleets  met  on  opposite  tacks,  but 
the  wind  was  rather  faint.  The  British  ships,  as  they  came  up,  ranged 
ilowly  along  the  line,  exdianging  a  close  and  terrible  fire,  which  was  chiefly 
formidable  Jo  the  French  from  the  unerring  precision  of  the  British  guns, 
and  the  number  of  men  crowded  in  their  ships.  '  About  noon,  sir  George 
Rodney,  on  board  the  Formidable,  with  his  seconds,  the  Duke  and  the  Namur, 
baroke  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  throwing  out  signals  for  the  van  to  tack, 
wore  round,  so  that  the  British  gained  the  wmd,  and  stood  on  the  same  tack 
with  the  enemy.  This  intrepid  and  dexterous  man<Buvre  threw  the  French 
into  confusion,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French  van  bore  away 
to  leeward,  wishing  to  re-form  their  broken  line,  but  were  unable  to  accom- 
plish it.  Sir  Samuel  Hood^s  division,  which  had  been  long  becalmed,  now 
came  up  with  their  leading  ships,  and  completed  the  preponderance  of  our 
advantage.  Yet  the  contest  was  coatintted  with  persevering  obstinacy  through 
the  whole  of  the  day.  The  French,  tliough  broken  in  their  line,  resist^  in 
smgle  encounters,  and  some  of  their  ships  fought  for  a  while  even  against 
double  antagonists.  The  captain  of  the  Cssar,  a  French  seventy-four,  nailed 
lus  colours  to  the  mast;  but  his  death,  and  the  total  wreck  of  his  vessel,  ter* 
minated  the  contest  of  this  ship  with  tiie  Centaur,  captam  Ig^kfield.    Th# 
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Diadem,  another  Fk«ncli'  teTenty-fbuiv  went  down  by  a  singie  broadside  of  a 
British  vessel.  Towards  erening,  captain  ComwaUis  of  tfie  Canada,  ha?iiiff 
eompelled  the  Hector,  an  enemy^s  ship  of  equal  force,  to  surrender,  attacked 
in  the  most  grallant  style  the  French  admiral's  ship,  the  Ville  ae  Paris,  which 
in  two  hours  he  reduced  to  a  wreck.  Still  admiral  de  Grasse  refused  to  sur- 
render, till  sir  Samuel  Hood  arriving  in  the  Barfleur,  the  fire  of  the  French 
admiral  ceased,  only  three  men,  it  is  said,  being  ieft  on  the  upper  deck,  of 
whom  de  Grasse  himself  was  one.  When  the  firing  of  the  Ville  de  Pana 
had  ceased,  the  English  called  out  to  her,  demanding  to  know  why  she  did 
not  strike  her  colours.  The  answer  returned  from  the  French  ship  was, 
**  l^e  admiral  of  France  does  not  strike  to  any  enemy ;  but  you  may  come  on 
board;"  which  was  accordingly  d<me. 

The  Ville  de  Paris  was  the  largest  ship  then  known,  either  in  the  French 
or  any  other  service.  She  mounted  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  pounds  ster* 
ling.  V^en  captured,  no^less  than  thirty-six  chests  of  treasure  were  found 
on  board  her.  As  it  grew  dark,  the  British  admiral  thought  it  necessary  to 
collect  the  fleet,  and  secure  the  prizes.  The  enemy  made  oflf  to  leeward  in 
the  greatest  conrusion,  and  were  totally  out  of  si^ht  in  the  morning.  The 
'  superiority  of  British  ships  and  seamen  was  so  stnkingly  exemplified  on  this 
occasion,  that  it  has  rarely  been  disputed  since  that  memorable  period.  The 
enemy's  loss  in  men  was  prodigious ;  upwards  of  three  thousand  were  either 
drowned  or  killed,  and  six  thousand  wounded,  independent  of  about  two 
thousand  taken  prisoners.  On  the  part  of  the  British  the  loss  was  one  thop* 
sand  and  fifty,  including  two  distinguished  officers,  captain  Blair  of  the  Anson^ 
and  lord  Robert  Manners,  the  amiable  and  gallant  son  of  the  late  marquis  of 
Granby.  When  the  darkness  of  night  prevented  all  farther  pursuit,  some  of 
the  enemy's  ships  escaped  to  the  Botch  island  of  Curasao ;  but  the  msjor 
part  of  them,  under  the  vice-admirals  de  Bougainville  and  de  Vaudrevil, 
keeping  in  a  body,  made  their  way  to  cape  Fran90is.  In  i  few  days  after- 
ward, sir  Samuel  Hood,  proceeding  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  came  up  with 
five  sail  of  French  vessels  in  the  Mona  passage,  between  Porto  Rico  and  St. 
Domingo ;  and,  after  several  hours'  chase,  the  Valiant  and  Magnificent,  of 
seventy-four  guns  each,  took  the  Jason  and  Caton  of  sixty-five  runs  each, 
with  two  attendant  frigates,  a  third  frigate  effecting  its  escape.  Thus,  by  one 
decisive  blow,  eight  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  from  the  navy  of  France, 
together  with  all  the  stores,  money,  and  artillery  which  had  been  treasured 
up  for  the  ph>jected  assault  of  the  combined  fleets  on  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
To  that  island  admiral  Rodney  now  r^»aired,  displaying  to  the  rejoicing  inha- 
bitants the  trophies  of  his  victory  and  of  their  deliveiaace.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  was  honoured  with  an  English,  and  sir  Samuel  Hood  with  an 
Irish  peerage.  Indeed,  the  fortune  of  Rodney  was  eminently  glorious  during 
the  jpresent  war.  Within  little  more  than  two  years,  he  had  given  a  severe 
blow  to  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Dutch  navy,  and  taken  an  admiral 
of  each  nation.  He  had  in  that  time  added  twelve  line-of-battle  ships,  all 
captured  from  the  enemy,  to  the  British  navy;  and  he  had  destroyed  five 
more.  Of  these,  the  Ville  de  Paris  is  said  to  be  the  only  first-rate  man-of- 
war  that  had  ^en  ever  been  taken  and  carried  into  port,  by  any  conunander 
of  any  nation. 

This  period  of  success  was  also  signalized  by  the  reduction  of  some  Dutch, 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  effected  by  captain  Stirling,  in  the  Leander,  of 
fifty  guns.  The  artillery  in  the  captured  forU  amounted  in  all  to  one  him- 
dred  and  twenty-four  pieces:  The  Dutch  also  sustained  a  loss  of  still  greater 
importance  in  the  East,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year.  On  the  6th  of 
January,  the  town  of  Trincomal^  in  the  valuable  island  of  Ceylon,  was 
reduced  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  sir  Edward  Hughes, 

The  naval  exploits,  which  had  languished  under  the  neglect  of  lord  Sand- 
wich, received  a  new  impulse  from  the  change  of  adminiatration ;  and  by  the 
vigilance  and  intrepidity  of  our  naval  officers,  the  combination  of  the  alliea 
'     I  WW  fhatated^aiidprevvDtedinm  producing  its  usually  dxea^^ 
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Admiral  Bamnfftoiu  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  chased  Uie  French  fleet 
off  Ushant,  and  captured  several  transports  and  a  number  of  troops.  Cap- 
tain Jarvis,  commanding  a  British  seventy-four,  captured  %,  French  ship  of 
equal  force,  and,  while  conveying  his  prize  homeward,  made  another  valu- 
able prize  of  a  sixty-four,  laden  with  stores  and  treashre.  For  this  gallant 
exploit  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Lord  Howe,  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  blockaded  the  ports  of  Holland,  and  terrified  the  Dutch  from 
the  designs  ihey  had  formed  on  the  British  trade  in  the  Baltic  and  northern 
seas.  Returning  from  this  station,  his  lordship  had  the  arduous  task  of  pro* 
tecting  our  homeward-bound  Jamaica  fleet  (May  29th),  which  he  accom^ 
plished  with  this  inferior  force,  opposed  to  the  French  fleet  under  the  com* 
mand  of  de  Guichen,  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  though  the  combined  force  of  the 
enemy  amounted  to  more  than  double  his  number.  This  formidable  force 
again  occupied  the  chops  of  the  channel,  and  captured  eighteen  of  our  Quebec 
and  Newfoundland  traders ;  but  the  able  tactics  of  lord  Howe  kept  them  at 
bay,  and  prevented  them  from  committing  farther  depredations  on  our  coast. 
The  events  of  the  year  exhibited  no  farther  disasters,  except  what  the  un- 
sparing visitation  of  the  elements  produced.  On  the  20th  of  June,  some  of 
the  finest  prizes  which  admiral  Rodney  had  made  o»  the  memorable  12th  of 
April,  foundered  on  their  homeward  passage.  To  aggravate  this  misfortune, 
when  lord  Howe,  after  his  successful  cruise,  had  returned  home,  and  was 
preparing  a  new  equipment  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  the  Royal  G^eorge,  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  guns,  which  was  destined  for  this  service,  and  imder- 
goinff  repairs,  was  unfortunately  upset  in  harbour  by  the  rising  of  a  sudden 
squall,  and  instantly  buried  in  the  waves.  In  this  fine  ship,  which  had  suc- 
cessively borne  the  flags  of  Hawke,  Kempenfeldt,  and  Rodney,  there  were  at 
the  moment  nearly  one  thousand  individuals,  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
of  whom  perished  by  this  memorable  and  melancholy  accident ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  the  brave  admiral  Kempenfeldt.  A  victualling  ship,  which  lay 
alongside  the  Royal  George,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  6cca8ioned  by 
the  submersion  of  so  large  a  body. 

Havinc:  secured  her  own  coasts  and  trade,  and  prevented  the  junction  of 
the  Bourbon  fleets  with  that  of  Holland,  Britain  now  directed  her  naval  at- 
tention to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  From  the  surrender  of  Minorca,  the  king 
of  Spain  hoped  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  his  next  acquisition. 
The  spirited  sortie  which  had  taken  place  in  1781,  by  which  general  Elliot 
had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  principal  of  the  advanced  works  of  the  Spa- 
niards, did  not  discourage  them  from'  renewing  their  efforts.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  siege  seemed  to  commence  from  a  new  era,  and  with  redoubled 
zeal.  The  duke  de  Crillon,  a  French  nobleman,  who  had  commanded  at 
Minorca,  undertook  the  supreme  conduct  and  management  of  the  siege ; 
and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  a  great  number  of  the  ablest  officers  of  both 
countries,  and  particulariy  of  the  most  skilful  engineers  and  officers  of  artil- 
lery that  his  own  country  could  produce.  An  immensa  increase  of  both  land 
and  sea-forces  was  hrought  from  France  and  Spain  to  aid  the  troops  already 
before  Gibraltar;  and  many  of  the  nobility  from  both  countries  enrolled 
themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  service.  Two  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of 
France,  one  of  them  the  king's  own  brother,  the  count  d*Artois,  sought  the 
glory  of  combating  and  defeating  the  brave  British  garrison  and  its  illus- 
trious commander.  In  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  was  then  diffused  through 
the  French  soldiery,,  the  presence  of  their  princes  excited  an  enthusiastic 
desirp  of  distinguishing  themselves  before  such  high  spectators :  the  same 
spirit  pervaded  the  Spaniards,  and  both  became  impatient  for  action.' 

The  besiegers  had  prepared  new  and  extraordinary  machines ;  battering 
ships,  which,  though  of  an  astonishing  bulk,  could  go  through  all  their  evo- 
lutions with  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  frigates.  Twelve  hundred  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance  were  to  play  from  land  and  sea,  besides  a  large  floating  bat- 
tery, and  five  bomb-ketches.  The  land  and  sea-forces  by  which  these  opera- 
tions were  to  be  carried  on,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men,  independent  of 
the  combined  fleeti  consisting  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  which  was  to  cover  and 
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fupport  die  attack.  While  difpomtioni  were  making  for  so  tremttidoaa  an. 
•eaault,  t|ie  besiegers  amused  themselves  with  calculations  of  the  exact  time 
when  Gibraltar  would  be  taken !  Some  said,  the  garrison  would  hold  out 
twelve  hours  after  the  onset  commenced;  others,  less  sanguine,  thought  it 
would  be  sixteen,  and  a  very  few  allowed  even  twenty-four  hours  for  com* 
pletiiiff  the  con<)tiesu 

Without  precisely  knowing  what  the  inventions  of  the  enemy  were,  ge- 
Beral  Elliot  had  a  general  idea  that  their  dispositions  were  both  mighty  and 
extraordinary;  and  with  that  foresight  and  courage  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished mm,  he  prepared  against  every  species  of  attack.  Perceiving 
their  works  on  the  land  side  to  be  nearly  completed,  be  determined  to  try 
how  far  a  vigorous  cannonade  and  bombardment  with  red-hot  balls,  carcasses, 
and  shells  might  operate  to  their  destruction.  On  the  8th  of  September,  at 
seven  in  .the  morning,  he  commenced  a  firing  so  powerful,  and  so  skilfully 
directed,  as  to  commit  considerable  devastation  on  the  enemy's  works.  En- 
raged at  this  loss,  the  besiegers  hurried  on  their  grand  attack.  On  the  13th 
of  September,  the  tremendous  operation  commenced  both  by  sea  and  land :  . 
the  various  parts  being  very  skilfully  adjusted,  their  batteries  speared  to 
have  prodigioos  effect;  their  battering-ships  especially,  so  formidable  for 
offence,  during  several  hours  seemed  exquisitely  adapted  for  defence,  and  even 
to  be  invulnerable  to  the  red-hot  balls  that  were  pouring  from  the  garrison. 
The  execution  of  these  terrible  instruments,  though  not  instantaneous,  was 
neverthless  effectual.^  About  two  o'clock,  the  admiral's  ship  was  seen  to 
issue  smoke;  at  night'  she  was  in  flames,  and  several  others  were  perceived 
to  be  on  fire.  Soon  after,  the  conflagration  was  general  over  the  battering- 
ships,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  now  exerted  in  saving  the  men. 

The  small  naval  force  employed  in  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  com^ 
manded  by  captain  Curtis.  That  brave  officer  and, his  men  had,  in  the  pro- 
ceding  attacks  from  the  garrison,  performed  very  4ifficult  <^^  important 
services  by  land ;  and  t)pportunity  now  occurred  of  exerting  themselves  upon 
their  own  element.  Dunng  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the  enemy  hurry- 
ing from  the  burning  battering-ships,  captain  Curtis,  with  twelve  ffun-boats, 
flanked  their  line,  raked  themon  one  side,  while  the  garrison  was  destroying 
them  from  another.  The  Spanish  boats  durst  no  longer  attempt  to  assist 
the  battering-ships;  and  when  daylight  appeared,  the  assailants  who  had 
been  stationed  in  those,  were  seen  perishing  in  the  flames,  or,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  escape,  overwhelmed  by  the  opposite  element. 

The  British  now  seeing  that  they  had  completely  destroyed  these  formi- 
dable batteries,  with  characteristic  humanity  set  themselves  to  rescue  the 
remainder  of  the  crews  who  defended  them;  and  captain  Curtis  and  his 
gallant  band,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives,  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of 
about  four  hundred.  Such  was  the  signal  and  complete  defensive  victory 
obtained,  by  comparatively  a  handful  of  heroes,  over  the  combined  efforts 
and  united  powers,  by  sea  and  land,  of  two  great,  warlike,  and  potent  na- 
tions, who,  sparing  no  expense  nor  exertion  of  art  for  the  attainment  of  a 
favourite  object,  exceeded  all  former  examples,  both  in  the  magnitude  and 
formidable  nature  of  their  preparations. 

The  enemy,  disappointed  in  their  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of 
taking  this  fortress  by  assault,  now  rested ^heir  sole  confidence  in  being  able 
to  effect  it  by  blockade,  which  they  were  not  long  in  resuming.  Their  object 
was  to  prevent  lord  Howe  from  relieving  the  garrison  with  ammunition  and 
provisions.  They  professed  ardently  to  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  assured  themselves  of  compensating  their  direAil  disasters 
by  a  brilliant  victory.  On  the  9th  of  October,  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the 
combined  armament,  and  exposed  them  to  imminent  danger.  Lord  Howe, 
having  been  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  arrive  at  the  straits  until 
the  11th  of  October,  though  he  had  sailed  a  month  before;  and,  when  he 
arrived,  a  considerable  part  of  his  fleet  during  the  night,  having  missed  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar,  entered  the  Mediterranean  i  and  the  next  day,  the  admiral 
Ibttowad  to  collect  together  the  scattered  ships,  having  left  the  BuflUo,  of 
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mttf  gmi«,  and  ihe  Panther,  of  the  tame  foree,  in  tne  ■tf«ite»  to  atop  tlw 
atorpships  as  they  arrived  in  the  bay.  On  the  13th,  the  hoatile  fleela  paaaed 
the  straits,  with  about  forty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  their  men*of* 
war  having  been  disabled  by  the*  tempest;  and  they  discovered  lord  Howet 
"With  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  off  Grenada:  on  the  following  monungy 
however,  they  were  oat  of  sight. 

The  British  admiral,  now  sailing  westward,  sent  his  convoy  safe  into  Gibral- 
tar. It  contained  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammo* 
nition  and  provisions  of  every  description  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  The 
enemy  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  this  mat  object  of  the  expedi* 
iion  had  been  completely  effected.  On  the  19th  ofOctober,  whast  lord  Howe, 
who  had  been  joined  by  the. Buffalo  and  Panther,  was  entering  the  gulf  of  - 
Gibraltar  with  thirty-four  ships,  he  descried  the  enemy  sailing  from  the  i 
north-east  towards  the  straits,  with  the  wind  blowing  fair  from  the  Mediter- 
fanean.  Concluding  that  it  would  not  be  wise  in  him,  with  so  inferior  a 
force,  to  hazard  aii  enpragement  in  a  dangerous  road,  weU  known  to  the 

.^  enemy,  though  not  to  his  fleet,  lord  Howe  proceeded  to  the  open  oeean.    On 

'  4he  2l8t  of  October,  he  observed  the  enemy  following  him  at  about  tr9 
leagues  to  windward,  and  he  immediately  formed  a  line  of  battle.'  The- 
«pemy  had  the  wind  in  their  favour,  and,  of  course,  had  the  choice  both  of  the 
time  of  action  add  the  distance  from  which  they  should  engage.  At  sunset 
the  combined  fleets  began  a  cannonade,  which  the  British  returned  with  such 
effect  as  to  produce  considerable  damage,  and  to  throw  their  antagonists  into 
evident  confusion.  The  French  and  Spanish  admirals  drew  off  their  sbipe 
About  ten  at  night;  and  in  the  morning  they  were  seen  at  a  great  distance 
eailing  away  in  the  direction  of  Cadiz.  Lord  Howe  was  prevented  by  many 
eonsiderations  from  pursuing  the  enemy : — he  had  efibcted  the  main  object 
•af  the  expedition  in  relieving  Gibraltar;  he  had  received  orders  from  the 
Admiralty  to  despatch  eight  of  his  ships*  after  relieving  the  garrispn,  to  the 
West  Indies ;  the  force  of  the  enemy  wae  so  superior  as  to  render  the  issue 
4>f  a  battle  extremely  doubtful,  and,  even  if  he  should  succeed,  he  was  to  ex« 
pect  his  ships  to  be  so  much  damaged,  as  to  disalde  them  from  proceeding  to 
ihe  other  destined  services.  Lord  Howe  was  too  prudent  to  rush  into  a  con* 
.^ict,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  and  to  incur  certain  danger  without  any 
definite  object.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  England,  where,  after  having  on 
his  way  detached  part  of  his  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  he  arrived  safely  with 
the  remainder.  And  thus,  in  the  |»otectiOQ  of  her  coasts  and  trade,  pre* 
venting  the  Dutch  fleet  from  forming  a  junction  with  those  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  having  eflected  the  r^ief  of  Gibraltar,  Great  Britain  secured 
the  three  grand  objects  of  the  campaign  of  1789.  A  confederacy,  extendinjp 
Ivom  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  the  three  greatest  mari« 
time  powers  in  the  world,  and  almost  all  the  naval  force  of  continental  Europe, 
found  their  mighty  efforts  against  the  navy  of  England  recoil  on  themselves. 
The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  various  contending  parties  began  to 
have  their  eyes  open  to  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
They  perceived,  upon  reflection,  that  whatever  partial  advantages  they  nad 
gained,  the  war  ultimately  tended  to  the  general  injury  of  all  the  belligerent 
powers.  France  had  indeed  succeeded  in  her  efforts  to  separate  the  Ameri* 
can  colonies  from  the  mother-country,  but  h^  been  foiled  in  her  principal 

5  purpose,  of  obtaining  naval  and  commercial  supremacy.  Her  operations  had 
peen  carried  on  at  an  enormous  expense,  which  not  only  annihilated  all  the^ 
treasure  that  had  been  heaped  up  by  her  reforming  economists,  but  infinitelv 
exceeded  her  revenue,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  new  debt  The  war  which 
caused  such  unprecedented  expenditure,  had  been  far  from  producing  any 
advantage  likelv  to  secure  an  eventual  equivalent.  The  confederacy  in 
Inplia  was  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  British  superioritv  was  again  manifest. 
All  the  siu^guine  projects  of  France  against  the  West  Indies  had  fallen  under 
:the  victorious  arms  of  Rodney ;  and  America,  impoverished  by  her  long  and 
erduous  struggle,  was  more  likely  to  drain  than  to  supply  her  allies  with 

'  Areatore*    l^pvn  ii84  engaged  in  the  war  as  the  tool  of  neacb  ambitioBt 
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^wfaicht-ttrtfallT  playing  on  the  weakness,  personal  prejndtces,  and  vnmiy  of 
its  monarch,  dazzled  him  by  the  splendid  promises  of  Gibraltar  and  Jamaicay 
and  thereby  blinded  him  to  his  real  interests,  to  which  nothing  could  be  more 
emitrary  than  eithev  the  micour4ffement  of  revolt  in  the  American  colonies, 
or  hostilities  with  England.  Ail  her  mighty  and  costly  preparations  against 
Gibraltar  had  fallen  under  general  Elliotts  red-hot  balls ;  her  projects  against 
Jamaica  had  been  completely  defeated  by  the  skill  and  valonr  of  Rodney ; 
her  hopes  of  naval  and  commercial  aggrandizement,  through  the  depression 
of  England,  had  perished ;  her  ships  had  been  captured,  and  her  fleets  van* 
quishad.  In  four  years,  all  her  ettraordinary  exertions,  all  her  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure,  had  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  the  defenceless  pro- 
vince of  West  Florida,  and  the  barren  island  of  Minorca,  which  was  little 
better  than  an  hospital.  America  alone  had  succeeded  in  the  contest,  and 
attained  the  objects  for  which  she  fongh^ ;  but  she  prevailed  by  efforts  which 
dhdned  her  resources,  by  labonra  which  required  a  respite  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  procured  consistently  with  her  public  engagementst  During  her  short 
irarfaret  Holland,  in  the  loss  of  her  settlements,  the  seizure  of  her  treasures, 
and  the  destruction  of  her  trade,  had  been  instrueted  how  dangerous  it  is  for 
a  state,  deriving  its  snbsistenee  from  commerce,  to  provoke  to  war  a  neigh- 
boor  that  rules  the  ocean.  England,  for  the  last  five  years,  had<been  engaged  - 
in  a  war  to  defend  her  maritime  sovereignty;  and  mat  as  had  been  her 
maritime  losses,  she  had  upon  the  whole  maintained  that  grand  object  But 
her  defence,  though  manifesting  her  energy,  had  drained  her  resources. 
Her  expenditure  was.  enormous ;  her  debt  and  tax^s  had  far  surpassed  the 
anticipation  of  her  most  desponding  politicians.  Trade  was  interrupted; 
difflculties  and  distress  pervaded  all  ranks  of  her  people ;  increasing  demands 
appeared  to  poitend  the  derangement  of  her  finances  and  the  downfall  of  her 
credit.  From  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  obviously  the  interest  of  each 
party  individually^  and  of  all  conjointly,  to  cultivate  the  attainment  of  peace. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  France,  and  England 
and  Spun,  were  signed  at  Versailles,  on  the  90th  of  January.  By  the  fint 
o€  these  treaties,  France  obtained  an  extension  of  her  rights  of  fishery  ai 
Newfoundland,  and  unrestricted  possession^  of  the  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  on  that  coast.  In  the  >^st  Indies,  St  Lucia  was  restored,  ahd 
Tobago  ceded  to  her;  while  she  restored  to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of 
Granada,  the  Grenadines,  Nevis,  and  Monfserrat  In  Africa,  France  obtained 
the  cession  of  the  river  of  Senegal,  and  its  dependencies  and  forts,  with  a 
lestoration  of  Goree;  and  En^fland  the  possession  of  fort  James  and  the 
river  Gambia.  In  the  East  Indies,  all  that  France  had  lost  was  restored  to 
her,  with  considerable  additions ;  in  particular,  En^and  was  bound  to  pro- 
eore  certain  districts  round  Poodieherry  and  Karical,  to  be  annexed  to  those 
places.  England  farther  consented  to  the  abrogation  of  all  the  articles 
lelating  to  Dunkurk,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  in 
tweiy  posterior  treaty.  By  the  preliminaries  with  Spain,  Eoj^land  relin* 
qiiishea  to  her  Minorca  and  West  Florida,  and  ceded  East  Flonda,  but  ob- 
tained the  restitution  of  the  Bahama  islands. 

The  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  having  acceded,  under  the 
nfhienee  of  France,  to  agree  to  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
the  articles  were  accordingly  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  September.  Of 
these  the  moet  important  were  uie  cession  of  Negapatam*ta  Great  Britain, 
hut  with  a  proviso  of  treating  for  its  restitution  in  case  of  an  equivalent  being 
ofilered  by  the  slates;  and  me  restoration  to  the  states  of  Trincomalee,  and 
of  all  the  other  places  conquered  from  them.  The  definitive  treaties  of  peace 
between  Great  Britahi  and  the  other  belligerents,  viz.  France,  Spain,  and 
America,  were  signed  on  the  following*  day.  Thus  terminated  the  most 
inauspicioali  war  m  which  Great  Britain  was  ever  eagafftdt  and  the  countrjT 
me  nam  restored  to  the  Ueesiaga  of  ttanquiHityi  for  wmeh  it  had  eo  loojf 
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LETTER  XV. 

StaU  of  France  at  the  Time  Louis  XFL  amended  the  Throne^Diilresfed  Gm- 
dition  of  her  Finaneei — Mnisterial  Changes — Maurepai^  Tuirgol^  MalesherbUf 
^fecker,  and  Brienne^  Archbithop  of  Totdome — OppotiUon  to  their  respective 
Measures  for  relieinng  the  Etnharrassments  of  the  GraoermneiUr^Necutily  of 
a  Reoolutum.    A.  D.  1780—1789. 

Wt  are  now,  my  dear  son,  brought,  by  the  order  of  events,  to  enter  upon  a 
subject  of  such  fearful  magnitude,  so  portentous  in  its  origin,  and  terrific  in 
its  consequences,  that  the  annals  of  the  human  race  scarcely  present  us  with 
its  parallel.  You  will  readily  anticipate,  that  I  allude  to  tlie  French  revolu- 
tion— an  event  which  introduced  a  new  state  of  society  in  Europe,  as  the 
English  revolution  had  been  the  epoch  of  a  new  system  of  government.  In 
entering  upon  the  history  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  civuized  world,  yoa 
must  allow  me  to  go  back  a  little,  and  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  causes 
and  events  which  led  to  such  a  fearful  issue. 

The  government  of  France,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  revolu- 
tion, Was  arbitrary  rather  than  despotic ;  for  the  monarchs  had  much  greater 
power  than  they  exercised :  their  immense  authority  was  resisted  mily  by 
the  feeblest  barriers.  The  crown  disposed  of  the  person  by  leOnet-iie-cocAft; 
of  property,  by  confiscations;  of  income,  by  imposts.  It  is  true,  certain 
bodies  possessed  a  means  of  defence,  which  they  called  privileges ;  but  these 
privileges  were  seldom  respected.  The  parliament  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
senting to  or  refusing  an  impost;  but  the  king  enforced  registration  bjr  a 
'  bed  of  justice  {lit  de  justice)^  and  punished  its  members  by  letters  of  exile. 
The  noblesse  were  exempt  from  imposts ;  the  clergy  had  the  privilege  of 
taxing  themselves  b}f  voluntary  grants.  Some  of  the  provinces  had  the  pri-  ' 
viiege  of  compounding  for  these  imposts;  and  others  that  of  making  the 
assessment  themselves.  Such  were  the  small  guarantees  of  France,  aiid  even 
these  were  still  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  favoured  classes,  and  to  the 
oppression  of  the  people. 

France,  thus  enslaved,  was  also  most  wretchedly  organised :  the  excessee 
of  power  were  less  insupportable  than  their  unequal  distribution^  Divided 
into  three  orders,  which  were  a^in  subdivided  into  several  classes,  the  na- 
tion was  abandoned  to  all  the  evils  of  despotism,  and  all  the  miseries  of  in- 
eauality.  The  noblesse,  were  divided  into  courtiers  who  lived  on  the  favours 
of  the  prince,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  labours  of  the  people ;  and  who  ob- 
tained either  the  governments  of  the  provinces,  or  high  stations  in  the  armyt 
—upstarts,  who  directed  the  administration,  and  were  appointed  to  intend- 
ancies,  and  made  a  trade  of  the  provinces ;  lawyers,  w1k>  administered  justioe» 
and  monopolized  its  appointments ;  and  territorial  barons,  who  oppressed  the 
country  by  the  exercise  of  their  private  feudal  privileges,  which  luui  displaced 
the  general  political  right.  The  clergy  were  divided  into  two  classes,  of 
which  one  was  destined  for  the  bishopricks  and  abbacies,  and  their  rich 
revenues,  the  other  to  apostolic  labours,  and  to  poverty.  The  tien-itatM 
borne  down  by  the  court  and  harassed  by  the  noblesse,  was  itself  separatea 
into  cerporations,  which  retaliated  upon  each  other  the  evils  and  the  oppre»> 
sion  which  they  received  from  their  superiors.  They  possessed  scarcely  % 
third  part  of  the  soil,  upon  which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  Csodal  services 
to  their  lords,  tithes  to  the  priests,  and  imposts  to  the  king.  In  compensa^ 
tion  for  so  many  sacrifices,  they  enjoyed  no  rights,  had  no  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  were  admitted  to  no  public  employments. 

This  order  of  thin^  could  not-  continue  for  ever,  and  it  was  the  prince 
himself  who  was  destined  to  bring  it  to  a  crisis.  His  extravagance  had  ex- 
hausted his  means,  and  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  ms  necessitiee 
and  his  revenues ;  by  patronising  genius,  he  had  invited  examinatlea  iuio  Ids 

(1)  TlMthlr4«iUt«,oreQBUBoaptopte. 
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gOTernmentf  and  conferred  the  power  of  intelligence  on  the  enslaved  and  ho- 
miliated  <*erMto<;  incessantly  requiring  new  imposts,  he  had  made  himself 
dependent,  first  on  those  who  authorized,  and  next  on  those  who  contribated 
Ihem ;  and  he  provoked  the  resistance  of  the  nation  after  having  emboldened 
the  opposition  of  the  parliaments.  It  is  thus  that  courts  are  tempted  to  in- 
dulge m  the  prodigality  which  arbitrary  power  places  within  their  reach,  that 
extravagance  leads  to  exhaustion,  and  exhaustion  to  reform.  It  is  alway^s 
from  this  very  exuberance  of  power  that  a  government  creates  its  necessi- 
ties, and  by  these  necessities  that  its  power  is  finally  subverted. 

Loois  XIV.  had  stretched  the  springs  of  absolute  monarchy  too  far,  and 
exercised  them  too  violently.  Irritated  by  the  troubles  of  his  youth,  smitten 
wild  the  love  of  domination,  he  swept  away  all  resistance,  and  forbade  all  op- 
position; that  of  the  aristocracy,  which  was  manifested  by  revolt;  that  of 
the  parliaments,  which  was  shown  in  r^onstrances ;  and  that  of  the  Pro- 
testants, which  exercised  itself  by  a  liberty  of  conscience  which  the  church 
deemed  heretical,'and  the  court  held  to  be  factious.  .  Louis  XIV.  subdued 
the  grandees  by  calling  them  to  court,  where  they  received  in  pleasures  and 
in  royal  favour  the  price  of  their  dependence.  The  parliament,  which 
hitherto  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  crown,  wishied  now  to  become  a 
counterpoise  to  it;  and  the  prince  haughtily  imposed  on  it  a. submission  and 
silence  of  sixty  years.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  the 
finishing  stroke  to  these  acts  of  despotism.  But  arbitrary  power  is  not  con- 
tent barely  with  non-resistance ;  we  must,  moreover,  admire  and  imitate  it. 
Having  annihilated  free-agency,  it  persecutes  the  conscience,  for.  it  must  be 
in  action,  and  hunt  out  victims  when  they  no  longer  present  themselves. 
The  immense  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  exercised  at  home  against  heretics, 
abroad  against  Europe :  oppression  found  ambitious  men  to  counsel  it,  sol- 
diers to  serve  it,  successes  to  encourage  it ;  the  wounds  of  France  were 
covered  with  laurels,  and  its  groans  were  stifled  by  the  songs  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  end,  men  of  genius  died,  victories  ceased,  industry  emigratedt 
money  disappeared,  and  he  saw  full  well  that  tvranny,  even  in  its  success, 
exhausts  its  means,  and  that  it  devours  in  advance  the  resources  of  tho 
future. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  signal  for  reaction:  it  produced  a  sud- 
den change  from  intolerance  to  incredidity,  and  from  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  the  spirit  of  discussion.  The  court  prosecuted  wars  which  were  ruinous, 
without  being  brilliant ;  it  engaged  in  a  silent  contest  with  opinion,  an  avowed 
^  one  with  the  pariiament.  Anarchy  was  introduced  into  its  bosom,  the  go- 
vernment fell  into  the  hands  of  mistresses,  the  sovereign  power  was  rapidly 
declining,  and  opposition  was  every  day  making  new  progress. 

The  position  and  the  system  of  the  parliaments  had  changed.  The  toijebI 
authority  had  invested  them  with  a  power,  which  they  now  turned  against  it. 
As  soon  as  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy  was  completed  by  their  common  efforts, 
the  parliaments,  like  all  allies  after  victory,  separated  themselves  from  tiieir 
royal  associate.  The  parliament  sought  to  domineer  over  the  crown,  and 
the  crown  endeavoured  to  crush  an  instrument,  which,  in  ceasing  to  be  use- 
ful, had  become  dangerous.  This  struggle,  favourable  to  the  monarch  under 
Louis  XIV.,  alternating  with  successes  and  reverses  under  Louis  XV.,  teiw 
minated  only  at  the  revolution.  From  its  very  nature,  the  parliament  had 
onl^  been  called  on  to  serve  as  an  instrument.  As  the  exercise  of  its  prero- 
gative, and  its  ambition  as  a  body,  had  induced  it  to  succour  the  feeble,  and 
oppose  the  strong ;  it  served,  in  turn,  the  crown  against  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  nation  against  the  crown.  Hence  it  became  so  popular  during  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  although  U  opposed  the  court  only  in  the 
spirit  of  rivalry.  Opinion  demanded  no  account  of  its  motives ;  it  did  not 
applaud  its  ambition,  but  its  resistance,  and  supported  the  parliament,  be- 
cause by  the  parliament  it  had  been  defended.  Enfboldened  b^  these  en- 
couragements, it  became  formidable  to  the  sovereign  authority.  After 
having  stemmed  the  will  of  the  most  imperious  and  the  best  obeyed  of  sove- 
relfaB;  ailer  having  opposed  itself  to  the  seven  veari*  war;  after  having  ob» 
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tallied  the  control  of  the  financial  operations,  and  the  deatmction  of  th^  Je- 
fliiits,  its  resistance  became  so  energetic  and  so  frequent,  that  the  court,  every 
where  encountering  its  interposition,  found  that  it  must  either  obey  or  sub> 
doe  it.  The  court  therefore  put  in  execution  the  plan  of  disorganization 
proposed  by  the  chancellor  Maupeou.  This  intrepid  man,  who,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  had  ^offered  to  r€9cue  the  erown  from  tht  hands  of  its  jaUsTt 
replaced  this  hostile  by  b  devoted  parliament,  and  enforced  the  same  change 
through  all  the  magistracy  of  France  which  ha^  followed  the  example  of  thai 
of  Paris. 

But  the  time  for  manoeuvres  of  state  policy  had  passed  away.  Arbitrary 
power  was  so  discredited,  that  the  king  hazarded  the  exercise  of  it  with  dis» 
trust,  and  encountered  even  the  opposition  of  the  court*  A  new  power  had 
sprung  up,  the  power  of  opinion,  which;  without  being  recognised,  was  not 
therefor  the  less  felt,  and  whose  decrees  were  already  becoming  sovereign^ 
The  nation,  hitherto  nothing,  resumed  its  rights  by  degrees ;  first  it  infiu- 
enced  power,  and  then  "participated  in  it.  This,  is  the  march  of  all  bodies 
which  raise  themselves :  before  being  admitted  into  the  government,  they 
act  on  it  externally,  and  from  the, right  of  control  they  pass  to  thai  of  co« 
operation.  The  epoch  at  which  uie  tUrs-^tat  was  to  have  a  share. in  the 
government  had  arrived.  It  had  in  other  times  made  fruitless,  because  pre- 
mature, attempts.  It  was  then  too  little  emancipated  $  it  had  nothing  of  that 
which  establishes  su^riority  and  confers  power ;  for  we  can  vindicate  our 
rights  only  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  enforce  them.  Thus  it  occupied  the  third 
onier  onlv  in  insurrections,  as  it  did  in  the  states-general.  Every  thing- wa« 
done  with  it,  nothing  for  it.  Under  the  feodal  tyranny  the  Hcrs-^tat  had 
served  the  kings  against  the  lords,  and  under  the  ministerial  and  fiscal  tyranny 
it  had  served  the  grandees  against  the  kings;  but  in  the  first  case  it  was  only 
employed  by  the  crown,  and  in  the  second  by  the  aristocracy. 
:  After  an  age  of  absolute  submission,  it  reappeared  in  the  arena,  but  on  its 
own  account.  The  past  recurs  no  more ;  and  it  was  as  littie  possible  for  the 
noblesse  to  recover  from  their  defeats,  as  at  the  present  day  it  would  be  for 
absolute  monarchy  io  rise  up  from  its  overthrow.  Another  antagonist  of  tho 
court  was  necessary,  for  there  must  always  be  one,  since  power  never  can 
be  without  a  candidate.  The  ^r«-^al,  whose  wealth,  firmness,  and  intelli- 
gence were  daily  increasing,  was' destined  to  combat  and  dispossess  it.  The 
parliament  did  not  constitute  a  class,  but  a  body ;  and  in  this  new  contest  could 
assist  in  the  displacement  of  power,  but  could  not  appropriate  it  to  itself. 

The  court  iUelf  had  favoured  the  progress  of  the  tUn-Stai^vad  had  con- 
tributed to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  the  great  source  of  its  power.  The 
most  absolute  of  princes  had  aided  the  efforts  of  genius,  and,  without  intend- 
mg  it,  had  created  public  opinion.  In  encouraging  panegyric,  he  bad  pre* 
pared  for  censure ;  for  he  could  not  solicit  examination  in  his  favour,  without 
mducing  it  also  to  his  disparagement.  When  praises  were  exhaiisted«  die* 
oussion  began ;  and  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  succeeded  to 
the  scholare  of  the  seventeenth.  Every  thing  became  the  object  of  their  re-  , 
search  and  their  reflections, — governments,  and  religion,  and  laws,  and  their  ' 
abuses ;  they  .discovered  the  rights,  pointed  out  the  wants,  and  proclaimed  the 
wrongs  of  mankind.  A  vigorous  and  enlightened  public  opinion  was  formed, 
which  acted  upon  the  government,  and  whose  voice  codd  not  be  stifled.  It 
even  converted  those  whom  it  attacked ;  courtiera  through  their  politenesSf 
power  from  necessity,  submitted  to  its  decisions ;  and  the  age  of  reform  was 
prepared  by  the  age  of  philosophy,  as  this  had  been  prepared  by  that  of  the 
fine  arts. 

This  was  the  condition  of  France  when  Louis  XYI.  ascended  the  throne. 
Finances  which  neither  the  regenerating  administration  of  the  cardinal  d« 
Fleury,  nor  the  bankrupt  administration  of  the  abbe  Temy,  could  restore  i 
the  royal  authority  deranged,  parliaments  intractable,  public  opinion  impe- 
nous ;  such  were  the  embarrassments  which  the  new  reign  inherited  from  lie 
pedecessors.  Of  all  princes,  Louis  XVI.  was  he  whose  intentions  and  whoso 
virtnes  were  beiBt  adapted  to  his  timoB,    HeiTM  weary  of  aibitnaypoweri 
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Slid  BBximifl  to  abandon  it;  he  wa0  irritated  by  the  biirdeiiMine  licentiouinaa^ 
o#  the  eourt  of  Lonia  XV.,  and  he  was  a  roan  of  pure  nianmrs,  wA  inex^ 
penaWe  habits ;  ameliorations  now  became  indispensable,  were  loudly  de« 
manded,  and  he  felt  the  public  necessities,  and  made  it  his  glory*  to  satisfy 
them.  But  it  was  as  difficult  to  operate  good  as.  to  continue  evil;  for- 
he  most  have  the  power  to  make  the  privileged  class  submit  to  reformat 
or  the  nation  to  abuses,  and  Louis  XYI.  was  neither  a  regenerator  nor  a 
despot.  He  was  wanting  in  that  sovereign  will  which  alone  accomplishea 
^at  changes  in  states,  and  which  is  as  necessary  for  the  monarch  who  would 
limit,  as  for  him  who  would  aggrandize,  his  power.  Louis  XVL  had  just 
views  and  amiable  dispositions ;  but  he  w^  without  decision  of  character, 
and  had  no  perseverance  in  his  measures.  His  projects  of  amelioration  en- 
countered obstacles  which  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  which  he  could  not  vaa« 
quish.  Thus  he  fell  by  his  attempts  at  reform,  as  another  would  have  fallen 
by  his  refusal.  His  reign,  up  to  the  period  of  the  states-general,  was  a  long 
tissue  of  ameliorations,  which  produced  no  result. 

His  choice  of  Maurepas  as  prime  minister,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
oontributed  greatly  to  stamp  this  character  of  irresolution  on  his  reign^ 
Young,  strongly  impressed  with  his  duties  and  his  insufficiency,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  experience  of  an  old  maut  who  had  been  disgraced  under  Louis 
XV.,  for  opposition  to  his  mistresses.  But  instead  of  a  sage,  he  found  a 
courtier,  whose  counsels  extended  their  pernicious  influence  through  his  whole 
life.  Maurepafs  cared  little  for  the  good  of  France,  and  the  glory  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  he  was  attentive  only  to  win  his  favour.  He  rendered  the  mind  of  Louis 
XVI.  uncertain,  his  character  irresolute ;  he  habituated  him  to  half-measures, 
to  changes  of  system,  to  inoonsistent  exertions  of  power,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  neceifsity  of  doing  every  thing  by  another,  and  nothing  by  himself. 

Maurepas  had  the  choice  of  the  ministers.  These  maintained  themselves 
in  hia  favour,  as  he  maintained  himself  in  that  of  the  king.  Frivolous  in 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  government,  he  did  not  judge  of  systems  of 
adnuiiistration  by  tbeir  utility,  or  of  ministers  by  their  conduct,  but  botlv  the 
one  and  the  other  by  the  temper  of  the  court.  In  fear  of  endangering  his 
own  power,  he  kept  from  the  administration  men  of  strong  connexions,  and 
called  into  it  new  men  who  required  his  aid  to  maintain  their  place,  and  effect 
their  reforms.  Thus  he  successively  introduced*  to  the  direction  of  affairs, 
Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  Neoker.  But  they  had  too  many  conditions  to  fulfiL 
If  they  essayed  amelioration,  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  courtiers 
or  the  privileged ;  if  they  continued  abuses,  they  roused  the  people  to  discon- 
lent :  if  they  won  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  they  alarmed  the  minister,  and 
in  all  these  we  see  so  many  causes^of  their  deposition.  Thus  these  popular 
ministers  gave  way  to  courtier-ministers,  who  were  just  as  unable  to  keep 
their  places. 

Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  Neeker  attempted  useful  reforms,  each  in  the 
department  of  state  which  had  been  the  special  object  of  his  labours.  Male- 
sherbes, descended  from  a  family  of  lawyers,  inherited  the  virtues  without 
Ukc  prejudices  of  a  parliamentarian.  With  a  liberal  mind  he  combined  the 
most  amiable  dispositions.  Oppression  appeared  to  him  at  once  illegal  and 
wicked.  He  wished  to  restore  to  every  one  his  rights,  to  the  accused  the 
power  of  beioft.defended,  to  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience,  to  writers  the 
freedom  of  the  press»  and  to  all  Frenchmen  security  of  person;  he  proposed 
the  abolition  of  torture,  the  re-establishment  of  the  edict  of  Nautes»  the  sup- 
pression of  lettre9-4i<<Mheij  and  those  of  the  censorship.  Turgot,  possessing 
a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  understanding,  an  energy  and  firmness  of  cha^ 
racter  very  uncommon,  attempted  the  realization  of  projects  still-  moreex* 
tensive.  He  joined  himself  with  Malesheibes,  in  oinder  to  effect,  with  his 
support,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  administration,  which  should  re- 
store unity  in  the  gov^nment  and  equality  in  the  state.  This  virtuous  citi* 
len  was  coastantlT  employed  in  ameUorating  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
undertook  alone  that  which  the  revolution  afterward  effected,  the  suppression 
of  pdyilegec  tad  fcodal  serviqeai    Ho  proposed  to  deliver  the  country  from 
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tiie  tax  of  feodal  service  {eorv^\  the  jnrovinces  from  their  barriers,  commerce 
from  intemaSluties,  industry  irom  its  restraints,  and,  finally,  to  make  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  confribate  to  the  imposts  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  titrs-itat  This  great  minister,  of  whom  Malesherbes  said,  *'  ht  had  ike 
head  of  Bacon  and  the  heart  of  VHdpUal^^^  wished,  by  means  of  provincial  as« 
semblies,  to  familiarize  the  nation  with  public  life,  and  prepare  it  for  the  return 
of  the  states-general.  Necker,  a  stranger,  a  banker,  and  a  steward  rather 
than  a  statesman,  showed  himself  less  bold  than  Turgot:  he  had  been 
called  to  the  administration  to  supply  the  court  with  money,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  its  necessities  to  procure  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He 
restored  the  finances  by  means  of  order,  and  made  the  provinces  concur 
in  a  proportionate  manner  in  their  administration.  His  ide.as  were  just 
and  comprehensive,  and  consisted  in  putting  the  receipts  on  a  level  with 
the  expenditure,  and  in  reducing  the  latter :  in  employing  imposts  in  ordi- 
nary times,  and  loans  when  imperious  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to 
draw  on  the  future  for  the  uses  of  the  present ;  in  making  the  provincial 
assemblies  assess  the  imposts,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of 
loans,  in  rendering  a  clear  and  regular  statement  of  accounts.  This  systeni 
was  founded  on  the  nature  of  a  loan,  which,  having  need  of  credit,  requires 
publicity  of  administration,  and  on  that  of  an  impost,  which,  having  need  of 
consent,  confers  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  it.  Whenever  the  govern- 
ment is  in  want,  and  requires  money,  if  it  address  itself  to  lenders,  it  must 
exhibit  the  state  of  its  finances;  if  it  address  itself  to  contributors,  it  must 
ffrant  them  a  share  of  power.  Thus  the  loans  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
budget,  and  imposts  to  the  states-general;  two  events  of  which  the  first 
placed  the  ruling  power  under  the  jurisdiction  of  opinion,  the  second  under 
that  of  the  people. 

But  Necker,  less  impatient  indeed  for  reforms  than  Turcot,  although  he 
wished  to  compensate  the  abuses  which  his  predecessor  would  have  destroyed, 
was  equallv  unsuccessful.  Under  the  regime  of  partial  privileges  and  general 
slavery,  all  objects  of  public  good  were  impracticable.  These  dififerent  minis- 
ters encountered  invincible  obstacles,  and  they  quitted  power.  Turgot  had 
discontented  the  courtiers  by  his  ameliorations,  offended  the  parliament  by 
the  abolition  of  coroke$^  alarmed  the  old  minister  by  the  ascendency  which 
his  virtue  had  given  him  over  Ix>uis  XYI.  Louis  XVI.  abandoned  every 
thing,  saving,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  and  Turgot  were  the  only  persons 
who  wished  the  good  of  the  people ;  so  much  reason  is  there  to  envy  the 
condition  of  kin^s !  Necker,  without  exciting  regret  so  vivid,  experienced 
the  same  fate.  His  economy  had  disgusted  the  courtiers,  and  the  labours  of 
the  provincial  assemblies  had  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  parliaments, 
who  wished  to  preserve  for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  resistance,  and  the 
prime  minister  could  not  pardon  him  an  appearance  of  credit.  - 

The  death  of  Maurepas  followed  shortly  after  the  retreat  of  Necker.  The 
queen  replaced  him  in  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  he  inherited  all  his 
influence  over  him.  This  amiable  but  weak  prince,  Louis  XVI.,  was  inca- 
pable of  directing  himself.  His  wife,  young,  beautiful,  active,  ambitious, 
took  into  her  hands,  in  a  great  measure,  the  reins  of  government.  Yet  we 
may  say  that  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  had  too  little  bf  her  mother; 
her  love  of  domination  was  mixed  with  much  frivolity,  and  she  distributed 
the  power  which  she  had  thus  assumed,  to  men  who  caused  the  rain  of  the 
state  and  her  own.  Maurepas,  who  distrusted  courtier-ministers,  had  always 
chosen  popular  ministers ;  it  is  true  that  he  had  not  supported  them,  but  still 
if  he  accomplished  no  good,  he  aggravated  no  evil.  After  his  (leath,  courtier- 
ministers  succeeded  to  popular  ministers,  and  rendered  inevitable,  by  their 
mal-ad ministration,  the  crisis  which  the  others  wished  to  prevent  bv  their 
reforms.  This  difference  in  the  choice  of  ministers  is  very  remarkable  and 
led  by  a  change  of  men  to  a  change  of  measures  in  the  administration.  The 
revolution  dates  from  this  epoch ;  the  abandonment  of  reforms,  and  the  return 
of  licentiousness  accelerated  its  approach  and  imbittered  its  violence. 

Calonne  was  called  from  the  inteodency  of  a  provinee  to  the  general  control 
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of  tli9  finanees. '  This  department  of  state,  the  most  important  of  al]«  haii( 
become  exceedingly  difficult  to  fill.  There  had  been  already  two  soccessora 
to  Neeker,  neither  of  whom  could  supply  his  place,  when  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Calonne.  Calonne  was  daring,  acute,  eloquent ;  a  man  of  accom* 
plished  manners,  and  of  a  fertile  but  superficial  genius.  Whether  by  accident 
or  design,  he  adopted  a  system  of  admmistration  completely  opposed  to  that 
of  his  predecessor.  Neeker  had  fallen  by  \he  conrtnes,  Calonne  wished  to 
maintain  his  power  by  them.  His  sophisms  were  supported  by  largesses; 
he  convinced  the  queen  by  splendid  entertainments,  and  the  great  lords  by 
pensions ;  he  created  vast  activity  in  the  finances,  in  order  to  induce  a  belief 
m  the  justness  of  his  views  b^  the  number  and  facility  of  his  operations ;  and 
he  deceived  even  the  capitalists  by  the  punctuality  with  which  at  first  he 
made  his  payments.  He  continued  loans  after  the  peace,  and  exhausted  the 
credit  which  the  wise  conduct  of  Neeker  had  obtained  for  the  government. 
Arrived  at  this  point,  deprived  of  a  resource  which  he  had  not  the  skill  to 
husband,  to  prolonfif  bis  power  he  resorted  to  Imposts.  But  to  whom  should 
be  address  himself?  the  people  could  pay  nothing,  the  privileged  would  offer 
nothing.  But  the  emergency  admitted  not  of  indecision,  and  Calonne,  trust- 
ing to  Its  novelty,  convened  an  assembly  of  the  notables.  A  resort  to  the 
assistance  of  others  is  the  crisis  of  a  system  of  prodigality.  The  minister 
.who  has  been  raised  by  largesses,  cannot  maintain  his  power  by  beggingl 

The  notables,  chosen  by  the  government  from  the  high  classes,  was  a 
ministerial  assembly,  having  no  proper  existence  or  mandator^  authority. 
It  was  thus  that  Calonne,  to  avoid  the  parliament  or  states-general,  addisessed 
himself  to  an  assembly  more  subordinate,  and  which  het  thought  would  there- 
fore be  more  mana^ble.  But  composed  of  the  privileged,  it  was  little  dis- 
posed to  make  sacnfices.  It  became  still  less  so  when  it  beheld  the  flbyss 
into  which  a  devouring  administration  had  plunged  itself.  It  discovered  with 
dismay  that  within  a  few  years  loans  had  been  raised  to  the  amount  of  ono 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  francs,  and  that  there  was  in 
the  revenue  an  annual  deficit  of  one  hundrecT  and  forty  millions.  This  dis- 
covery was  the  signal  for  the  fall  of  Calonne.  He  retired,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  Brienne,  his  antagonist  in  the  assem- 
bly. Brienne  believed  that  ;he  majority  of  the  notables  were  devoted  to  his 
purposes,  because  they  had  joined  him  in  combating  Calonne.  But  the  privi- 
leged felt  as  little  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  to  him  as  to  his  predecessor ; 
they  had  seconded  his  attacks,  which  were  in  thei^  interest,  and  not  his  ambi- 
tionv  to  which  they  were  strangers. 

The  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  has  been  accused  of  acting  without  a 
plan,  coold  not  in  fact  have  had  one.  It  was  not  possible  to  continue  the 
extravagance  of  Calonne,  and  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  economizing 
schemes  of  Neeker.  Economy,  which  at  a  former  epoch  was  a  means  of 
Safety,  was  no  longer  so  in  this.  He  mdst  either  have  recourse  to  imposts, 
and  the  parliament  opposed  itself  to  them ;  or  to  loans,  and  credit  was  ex- 
hausted ;  or  to  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  privileged,  and  they  would  not 
make  them.  Brienne,  whose  whole  object  through  life  had  been  to  obtain 
the  ministry,  and  the  difficulty  of  whose  position  was  only  equalled  by  the 
'  feebleness  of  his  gleans,  attempted  every  thing,  and  succeeded  in  nothing- 
He  possessed  a  mind  active,  but  without  force,  a  character  impetuous,  but 
without  perseverance.  Bold  before  the  execution  of  a  plan,  but  feeble  after- 
lyard,  he  lost  himself  by  his  irresolution,  his  want  of  forecast,  and  his  change 
of  measures.  He  had  only  bad  parts  to  take,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
decide  upon  one  and  follow  it  up.    This  was  the  true  error  of  his  policy. 

The  assembly  of  notables  showed  itself  very  unmanageable  and  parsimo- 
nious. After  having  approved  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  assemblies, 
a  regulation  in  the  corn-trade,  the  suppression  of  corv^es,  and  a  new  tax  on 
stamps,  it  dissolved  itself.  It  spread  through  all  France  what  it  Had  dis- 
covered concerning  the  necessities  of  the  throne,  the  misrule  of  the  ministers, 
the  dilapidations  of  the  court,  and  the  irremediable  miseries  of  the  people. 
Brienne,  deprived  of  this  assistance,  recurred  to  unposts,  as  a  resource  which 
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had  tat9tme  time  been  abandoned.  He  demanded  the  r^stEation  of  two 
edicts ;  ikut  of  stampflt  and  one  for  a  tenritorial  aubtidy.  But  the  parliament^ 
which  wa*  then  in  its  full  vigour*  in  the  full  career  of  its  ambition,  and  to 
which  the  financial  embarrasamenta  of  the  government  offered  a  certain  meane 
of  increasing  its  power,  refused  the  registration.  Banished  to  Troyes,  it 
became  weary  of  exile,  and  the  minister  recalled  it,  on  condition  that  it  would 
accept  the  edicts.  But  this  was  only  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  crown  soon  rendered  the  straggle  more  active  and  rancorous.  The 
minister  had  new  demands  of  money  to  make ;  his  existence  was  attached  to 
the  success  of  several  successive  loans  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  millions.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  registration  of  thenu 
Brienne  expected  the  opposition  of  the  parliament,  ne  therefore  made 
them  register  this  edict  in  a  bed  of  justice ;  and  in  order  to  appease  the 
magistracy  and  public  opinion,  in  the  same  sitting  the  Protestant?  were  ve*es- 
tablished  in  their  rights,  and  Louis  XVI.  promised  the  annual  publication 
of  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  convocation  of  the  states-general  before 
the  expiration  of  five  vears.  But  these  concessions  were  insufficient,  and 
the  parliament  refused  the  registration,  and  opposed  itself  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  ministers.  Some  of  its  members,  and  among  others,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  were  exiled.  The  parliament,  by  a  decree,  protested  against  the 
Uttru^e-each^  and  demanded  the  recall  of  its  members.    The  decree  waa 

auashed  by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  parliament  The  war  between 
lem  raged  with  increasin^g  violence*  The  magistracy  of  Paris  was  sun* 
ported  by  all  the  magistracy  of  France,  and  encouraged  by  public  opinion.  It 
proclaimed  the  rights  of  the  nation,  its  own  incompetency  in  matters  of  im* 
post ;  and,  become  liberal  by  interest,  rendered  generous  by  oppression,  it  re« 
sistdR  the  arbitrary  detentions,  and  diemanded  the  regular  convocation  of  the 
states«general.  After  this  act  of  courage,  it  decreea  that  its  own  member* 
should  oe  irremoveable,  and  the  incompetence  of  any  one  who  should  usurp 
its  functions.  This  bold  manifesto  was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  two  parlia* 
mentarians,  Epremenil  and  Goilslard,  by  the  reform  of  the  body,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  cowr  plinUre.    ^ 

Brienne  had  found  that  the  opposition  of  the  |)arliament  was  systematic, 
and  that  it  was  renewed  at  each  demand  for  subsidies,  or  each  antborization 
of  a  loan.  Exile  was  only  a  momentary  remedy,  which  suspended  opposition 
without  destroying  it  He  projected,  therefore,  the  reducing  of  this  body  to 
judicial  functions ;  and  he  associated  with  himself  Lamoignon,  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  in  the  execution  of  this  enterprise.  Lamoignon  was  a  bold  states- 
man ;— lie  had  audacity,  and,  with  the  energetic  perseverance  of  Maupeou, 
he  combined  a  greater  share  of  reflection  and  integrity.  But  he  miscalcu- 
lated the  force  of  power,  and  the  extent  of  what  it  was  possible  to  accom" 
plish  in  his  time.  Maupeou  had  renewe'd  the  pailiament  by  a  change  in  its 
pembers ;  Lamoignon  wished  to  disorganize  it  The  former  of  these  expe- 
dientSv  had  it  been  successful,  could  have  produeed  only  a  temporary  repose  ; 
the  latter  ought  to  have  produced  a  final  result,  ^nce  it  would  have  dfestroyed 
the  power  whkh  the  otner  was  content  with  displacing.  But  the  reform  of 
Maupeou  was  transient^  and  that  of  Lamoignon  could  not  be  effected.  The 
execution  of  this  last  scheme  was  nevertheless  sufllciently  weU  conducted* 
In  one  day  all  the  magistracy  of  France  was  displaced,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  new  judfcial  organization.  The  keeper  of  the  seals  divested  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  of  its  political  attributes,  in  order  to  dothe  wiCh  them  acour 
pUmhre,  ministerially  composed,  and  be  reduced  its  judicial  competence  in 
favour  of  the  bailiwicks,  whose  cognizance  he  extended.  But  public  opinion 
was  indignant ;  the  ch&telet  protested ;  the  provinces  rose  in  rebellion ;  and 
the  anir  pl^mere  could  neither  form  itself  nor  act.  Troubles  broke  oht  ia 
Dauphiny,in  Brittany,  in  Provence,  in  Flanders,  in  Languedoc,  and  in  Beam. 
The  ministry,  mstead  of  the  regular  opposition  of  the  parliaments,  encoun- 
tered an  opposition  still  more  vigorous  and  factious ;— tne  noblesse,  the  com- 
mons, the  provincial  states,  and  even  the  clergy,  made  a  part  o(  it.  Brienne, 
harassed  tij  the  want  of  mon^,  had  convoked  an  extraordinaiy  zn$etMfoi 
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Uie  eleror,  which  innnedial^ly  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  requiring:  from 
him  the  abolition  of  his  cotrr  pUniire,  and  the  prompt  convocation  of  the 
itatefgeneral.  They  alone  could  repair  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  re^ 
assare  the  public  creditor,  and  put  an  end  to  these  conflicts  of  authority. 

The  archbishop  of  Sens,  by  his  contest  with  the  parliament,  had  adjourned 
the  financial  difficulty,  by  creating  a  difficulty  of  power.  As  soon  as  this 
last  ceased,  the  other  reappeared,  and  determined  the  retirement  of  the 
minister.  Alike>  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  either  imposts  or  loans, — ^unable 
to  make  use  of  the  cour  pOnUre^ — and  unwilling  to  recall  the  parliament, 
Brienne  tried  a  last  resource,  and  promised  the  states-general.  But  this  was 
the  termination  of  hie  career.  He  had  been  called  to  the  department  of  , 
finance  to  remedy  embarrassments^ he  had  augmented  them;— to  find  money, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any.  So  far  from  this,  he  had  exaspe- 
rated the  nation,  stimulated  into  resistance  the  several  bodies  of  the  staie^ 
eompromised  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  rendered  the  convocation 
of  the  states-general  (in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  worst  means  of  getting 
supplies)  inevitable.  He  yielded.  The  occasion  of  his  fall  was  a  suspension 
of  the  payment  of  the  renitM  of  the  state,  which  was  in  fact  the  commence-* 
ment  of  a  bankruptcy.  This  minister  has  been  the  most  decried,  because  he 
eame  the  last.  Heir  to  the  faults  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  post,  he 
bad  to  struggle  against  the  difficulties  of  his  position  with  the  feeblest  means* 
He  tried  intrigue,  oppression ;  he  exiled  the  parliament,  susnended  it,  di8or<» 
ganised  it;  every  thing  was  an  obstacle  in  his  way — ^nothing  aided  him. 
After  enduring  a  long  series  of  attacks,  he  feU,  from  lassitude  and  feebleness 
— we  dare  not  say  from  want  of  skill ;  for,  had  he  been  much  more  skilful 
and  sagacious — had  he  been  a  Richelieu  or  a  Sully— he  would  still  have 
fallen.  It  was  no\  longer  in  the  power  of  any  individual  either  to  obtain 
monev,  or  to  exercise  oppHression ;  and  we  must  say,  in  acquittal  of  Brienne« 
that  the  position  from  which  he  was  miable  to  extricate  himself  he  had  not 
made,  and  that  his  only  error  was  presumption  in  accepting  it.  He  perished 
by  the  mal-admiuistration  of  Calonne,  as  Calonne  had  profited,  in  his  dilapi** 
dations,  by  the  confidence  which  Necker  had  inspired.  The  one  destroyed 
the  credit— the  other,  wishing  to  re-establish  it  by  force,  destroyed  th^  au-» 
thority,  of  government. 

The  states-general  had  become  the  only  means  of  government,  and  the 
last  resource  of  the  throne.  They  had  been  demanded  with  earnestness  by 
the  parliament  and  the  peers  of  the  realm,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787;  by  the 
states  of  Dauphiny,  in  Ine  assemblv  of  Vi^ille ;  by  the  clergy,  in  its  assembly 
of  Paris.  The  provincial  states  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  it ;  the 
notables  had  been  its  harbingers.  The  king,  after  having  promised,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1787,  the  convocation  within  five  years,  on  the  8th  of 
Auffust,  1788,  fixed  the  opening  for  the  Ist  of  Mav,  1789.  Necker  was  re* 
eaUed,  the  parliament  re-established,  the  C€W  pUmire  abolished,  the  baili^ 
wicks  destroyed,  the  provinces  satisfied,  and  the  new  minister  made  every 
arrangement  for  the  election  of  the  deputies,  and  for  the  holding  of  the  states* 

At  this  juncture,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  opposition,  which  had 
hitherto  been  unanimous.  The  administration  under  Brienne  had  encoun- 
leied  the  resistance  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  state,  because  it  had  wished  to 
oppress  them.  It  incurred  under  Necker  the  resistance  of  these  same 
bodies,  who  were  wishing  to  secare  the  power  for  themselves,  and  oppression 
for  the  people.  From  being  despotic,  it  had  become  national,  and  still  they 
had  opposed  it.  The  parliament  had  maintained  a  contest  of  authority,  and 
not  of  public  good ;  the  noblesse  had  reunited  themselves  to  the  tien-^taU 
rather  against  the  government  than  in  behalf  of  the  people.  Each  of  these 
bodies  had  demanded  the  states-general,  in  the  hope,  the  parliament  of  ruling 
them  as  they  had  done  in  1614,  and  the  noblesse  of  resummg  their  lost  power. 
Tliusike  magidracy  propoted  at  the  model  for  the  ttaUt-general  of  1789,  their 
form  in  1614,  and  opinion  abandoned  it;  the  noblesse  refused  to  consent  to  the 
double  representation  of  the  commons,  and  division  sprang  up  between  these 
two  orders. 

Vol.  tlL^L 
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This  double  representation  was  demanded  by  the  intelligence  of  the  epoch, 
by  the  necessity  of  reform,  by  the  importance  which  the  tien^UU  had  ac» 
quired.  It  had  been  already  admitted  into  the  provincial  assemblies.  Brienne, 
before  leaving  the  ministry,  having  made  an  appeal  to  writers,  in  order  to 
know  what  would  be  the  best  mcrae  of  composing  and  holding  the  states- 
general,  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Sieves  on  the  iiers'^taiy  and  that  of  En- 
traigues  on  the  states-general,  were  added  to  the  works  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Opinion  declaring  itself  more  decidedly  every  day,  Necker,  wishing 
to  satisfy  it,  and  not  daring, — desirous  of  conciliating  all  orders,  of  obtain 
ing  the  approbation  of  all  parties,— once  more  convoked  the  notables.  He 
had  believed  that  they  would  consent  to  the  doubling  of  the  tiers ;  they  re- 
fused it,  and  he  was  compelled  to  decide  in  defiance  of  them,  that  which  he 
should  have  decided  without  them.  Necker  did  not^  know  how  to  avoid 
contest  by  settling  all  difficulties  in  advance,  tie  did  not  take  the  initial 
measure  on  the  doubling  of  the  fo'er<,  as  in  the  sequel  he  did  not  take  it  oa 
Ihe  vote  bv  order  or  by  poll.  When  the  states-general  were  assembled,  the 
solution  of  this  second  question,  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  power,  and  thai 
of  the  people,  was  abandoned  to  force. 

Although  Necker  had  been  unable  to  prevail  on  the  notables  to  adopt  the 
doubling  of  the  tter<,  he  procured  its  aaoption  by  the  council.  He  obtained 
the  admission  of  cwr^  into  the  order  of  the  clergy,  and  of  Protestants  into 
that  of  the  tier$.  The  assemblies  of  burghers  were  convoked  for  the  elec- 
tions ;  every  one  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  nomination  of  men  of  his 
own  party^  and  to  publish  pamphlets  and  papers  expressive  of  his  own  opi- 
nion. The  parliament  had  little  influence  in  the  elections :  the  court  none 
at  all.  The  noblesse  chose  some  popular  deputies ;  but  the  most  part  were 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  order,  and  as  opposed  to  the  tien-^iat  as  to 
the  oligarchy  of  the  great  families  of  the  court.  The  clergy  nominated 
bishops  and  abbots  favourable  to  their  privileges,  and  cur^$  favourable  to  the 
popular  cause  which  was  their  own.  Finally,  the  tiers-^kU  chose  men  en- 
lightened, firm,  and  unanimous  in  their  views.  The  opening  of  the  states- 
general  was  appointed  for  the  5th  of  May,  1789. 

Thus  was  brought  about  the  revolution.  The  court  tried  in  vain  to  pre- 
vent it,  as  in  the  sequel  it  tried  vainly  to  quash  it.  Under  the  direction  of 
Maurepas,  the  king  appointed  popular  ministers,  and  made  essays  of  reform  ; 
under  the  direction  of  the  queen,  he  appointed  courtier-ministers,  and  made 
essays  of  authority.  Oppression  was  as  little  successful  as  reform.  After 
having  uselessly  resorted  to  the  courtiers  for  economy,  to  the  parliaments 
for  imposts,  to  the  capitalists  for  loans,  he  had  recourse  to  a  new  class  of 
contributors,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  privileged.  He  demanded  from  the 
notables,  composed  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  a  participation  in  the 
charges  of  the  state,  which  they  refused.  This  led  him  to  address  himself 
to  all  France,'  and  to  convene  the  states-ffeneral.  He  treated  with  detached 
bodies  of  men  before  he  treated  with  the  nation ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
refusal  of  the  first,  that  he  appealed  to  a  power  of  which  he  dreaded  the 
interposition  and  the  support.  He  preferred  partial  assemblies,  which,  being 
isolated,  would  be  secondary  to  a  general  assembly,  which,  representing  au 
the  interests  of  the  realm,  would  combine  all  its  power.  Up  to  this  great 
epoch,  each  year  saw  the  necessities  of  the  government  increase,  and  resist- 
ance  extend  itself.  The  opposition  passed  from  the  parliament  to  the  no- 
blesse, and  from  the  noblesse  to  the  clergy,  said  from  all  to  the  people/  In 
proportion  as  each  of  them  participated  m  pow«r,  it  commenced  its  opposi- 
tion, until  all  these  particular  oppositions  were  confounded  in  one  great  na» 
ttonal  opposition,  or  dwindled  into  nothing  before  it.  The  states-general 
only  decreed  a  revolution  which  was  already  virtually  accomplished.(l) 

(1)  Coniklenitlmu  on  the  prlneiptl  Erenti  ofthe  French  Bevfriution,  by  the  baroneai  de  Stael,  vol.  I.<— 
ilr  Suam  lfacklaUMli*t  Deftooe  of  tbe  Frendi  BevoluitoD.— Hittolrede  la  R«volaUoa  en  1781,  wm.  k 
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LETTER  XVI. 

Affairt  ofFranctn  during  the  Year  1789 — Opening  of  the  States^gtmral^Form* 
ation  of  the  Natio/nm  Anemblif — InsMrrecdon  of  Pari»^~Formation  of  lAi 
National  Guard^Dettruction  ^the  BaMle. 

It  is  an  undoubted  trulh,  my  son,  that  no  great  revolution  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  infliction  of  misery,  and  the  commission  of  excess  at 
which  humanity  revolts.  This  unfortunately  is  true,  in  an  especial  manner^ 
of  those  revolutions  which,  like  that  of  France,  are  strictly  popular.  Where 
the  people  are  led  by  a  faction,  its  leaders  find  no  difficulty  in  the  re-esta-* 
blishment  of  that  order  which  must  be  the  object  of  their  wishes,  because  it 
is  the  sole  security  of  their  power.  But  when  a  general  movement  of  the 
pofiular  mind  levels  a  despotism  with  the  ground,  it  is  far  less  easy  to  re- 
strain excess.  There  is  more  resentment  to  satiate,  and  less  authority  to 
control.  The  passion  which  produced  an  effect  so  tremendous,  is  too  vio- 
lent to  subside  in  a  moment  into  serenity  and  submission.  The  spirit  of  re- 
volt breaks  out  with  fatal  violence  after  its  object  is  destroyed,  and  turns 
against  the  order  of  freedom  those  arms  by  which  it  had  subdued  the 
strength  of  tyranny.  The  attempt  to  punish  the  spirit  that  actuates  a 
people,  would  be  vain  if  it  were  just,  and  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  cruel. 
The  number  is  too  great  to  be  punished  in  a  view  of  justice,  and  too  strong 
to  be  punished  in  a  view  of  policy.  The  ostentation  of  vigour  would  in  such 
a  case  prove  the  display  of  impotence,  and  tlie  rigour  of  justice  conduct  to 
the  cruelty  of  extirpation.  No  remedy  is  therefore  left  but  the  progress  of 
instruction,  the  force  of  persuasion,  the  mild  authority  of  opinion.  These 
remedies,  though  infallible,  are  of  slow  operation ;  and  in  the  interval  which 
elapses  before  a  calm  succeeds  the  boisterous  moments  of  a  revolution,  it 
is  vain  to  expect  that  a  people,  inured  to  barbarism  by  their  oppressors,  and 
which  has  ages^f  oppression  to  avenge,  will  be  punctiliously  generous  in 
their  triumph,  nicely  discriminative  in  their  vengeance,  or  cautiouriy  mild 
in  their  mode  of  retaliation.  They  will  break  their  chains  on  the  heads  of 
their  oppressors. 

I  offer  these  remarks,  my  dear  son,  with  the  view  of  preparing  you  for 
those  scenes  of  tumult  and  carnage  which  the  state  of  matters  in  France 
gave  birth  to — scenes  which  the  friends  of  freedom  deplore  as  tarnishing  her 
triumphs.     Let  us  now  return  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Frenph  capital. 

The  5th  of  May,  1789,  was  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  states-general. 
The  watching,  a  religious  ceremonial,  preceded  their  installation.  The  king, 
his  family,  his  ministers,  the  deputies  of  the  three  orders,  went  in  procession 
from  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  to  the  church  of  Saint  Louis,  to  hear* mass 
at  the  opening ;  they  beheld  with  intoxication  the  return  of  this  national  so- 
lemnity, of  which  France  had  been  so  long  deprived.  It  bore  the  aspect  of 
a  festival.  An  immense  multitude,  from  all  parts,  had  resorted  to  Versailles ; 
the  occasion  was  magnificent,  the  pomp  of  decoration  had  been  lavished  with 
prodigality ;  the  chantings  of  music,  the  benevolent  and  satisfied  air  of  the 
king,  the  beauty  and  noble  deportment  of  the  queen,  and,  above  all,  the 
common  expectations,  inspired  and  animated  all  minds.  Nevertheless  they 
beheld  with  pain,  the  etiquettes,  the  costume,  and  the  subordination  of  the 
states  which  had  been  observed  in  1614.  The  clergy,  in  cassocks,  large 
cloaks,  and  square  bonnets,  or  in  a  purple  robe  and  lawn  sleeves,  occupied  the 
first  place.  Then  came  the  noblesse,  habited  in  black,  having  the  vest  and 
facing  of  silver  cloth,  the  cravat  of  lace,  and  the  hat  with  a  white  plume, 
turned  up  after  the  fashion  of  Henry  IV.  The  modest  Hers^iai  were  in  the 
last  place,  clothed  in  black,  a  short  cloak,  muslin  cravat,  and  the  hat  without 
plumes  or  loops.  At  the  church  the  same  distinctions  were^  observed  as  to 
the  places  of  the  three  orders. 

The  next  day  the  royal  sitting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  privy  treasoiy. 
The  galleries  of  the  amphitheatre  were  filled  with  spectators.    The  deputies 
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were  eaUed  and  introdaced  by  the  goTemment  according  to  the  order  eata* 
blished  in  1614.  The  clergy  were  led  to  the  right,  the  noblesse  to  the  left, 
and  the  commons  in  front  of  the  throne,  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall.  The  moat  animated  applauses  announced  the  deputation  of  Dauphini; 
^at  of  Gr6pi  in  Valois,  of  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  made  a  part )  and  that 
of  Provence.  M.  Necker  was  also  greeted  on  his  entering  with  general  en- 
thusiasm. The  public  favour  attached  itself  to  aU  those  who  had  contributed 
to  the  convocation  of  the  states»general.  When  the  deputies  and  ministers 
luid  taken  their  places,  the  king  made  his  entrance,  followed  by  the  {fneenp 
the  princes,  and  a  brilliant  retinue.  The  hall  resounded  with  plaudits  on 
bis  arrival.  Louis  XYI.  seated  himself  on  his  throne,  and  when  he  had  put 
on  his  hat,  the  three  orders  covered  themselves  at  the  same  time.  The  com- 
mons, contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  states,  imitated,  without  hesita^ 
Hon,  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse.  The  time  had  passed  away  when  it  ^aa 
necessary  for  the  third  estate  to  stand  uncovered,  and  speak  upon  its  knees* 
They  waited  in  the  most  profound  silence  for  the  king's  address ;  they  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  real  dispositions  of  the  government  to  the  states. 
Whether  it  would  assimilate  the  new  assembly  to  those  which  had  been  for- 
merly held,  or  whether  that  importance  would  be  attached  to  it  which  the 
necessities  of  the  state  and  the  magnitude  of  circumstances  required. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  monarch,  with  emotion,  "  this  day,  which  my  heart 
has  so  anxiously  expected,  has  at  length  arrived,  and  I  see  myself  snr- 
xounded  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  I  have  the  gloiy  to  command. 
A  long  mterval  has  elapsed  since  the  last  holding  of  the  states-general ; 
and  the  convocation  of  these  assemblies  appears  to  have  fallen  into  desue* 
'  tude.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  re-establish  a  usage  from  which  the  realm 
may  derive  new  energy,  and  which  may  open  out  to  the  nation  new  sources 
of  prosperity."  These  first  words,  which  promised  much,  were  followed 
only  by  explanations  upon  the  debt,  and  announcements  of  reduction  in  the 
expenditure.  The  king,  instead  of  wisely  tracing  out  to  the  states  the  march 
which  they  ought  to  follow,  invited  the  orders  to  act  in  harmony  with  each 
o^r,  told  them  the  necessities  of  the  state,  declared  his  apprehensions  of 
innovation,  and  complained  of  the  inquietude  of  the  public  mind,  without 
announcing  any  measure  which  might  satisfy  it  He  was  nevertheless  loudly 
eheered  when  he  ended  by  these  words,  which  painted  well  his  intentions* 
^  Every  thing  which  you  can  expect  from  the  tenderest  re^rd  for  the  public 
welfare,  every  thing  which  you  can  demand  from  a  sovereign,  the  fast  friend 
of  his.peoide,  you  may,  you  ought  to  hope  from  my  sentiments.  May,  gen* 
tiemen,  a  happy  union  reign  in  this  assembly,  and  may  this  epoch  become 
henceforward  memorable  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  realm! 
this  is  the  desire  of  my  heart,  the  most  ardent  of  my  wishes ;  this  is,  in  a 
word,-the  reward  which  I  expect  for  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  and  my 
affection  for  my  people." 

Barentin,  the  keepSsr  of  the  seals,  spoke  next.  His  harangue  was  a  mere 
rhetorical  declamation  on  the  subject  of  the  states-general,  and  on  the 
favpurs  of  the  king.  AAer  a  long  preamble,  he  adverted  to  the  questions  of 
importance.  "  His  majesty,"  he  said,  ^  in  granting  a  double  representation 
in  favour  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  three  orders,  that  on  which  the  bur* 
den  of  imposts  principally  fall,  has  not  changed  the  form  of  the  ancient 
deliberations.  Although  the  vote  by  poll,  producing  only  a  single  result, 
appears  to  have  the  advantage  of  manifesting  more  clearly  the  general  will, 
the  king  has  been  desirous  that  this  new  form  should  be  put  in  operation  only 
by  the  free  consent  of  the  states-general  and  with  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty.  But  in  whatever  way  we  pronounce  upon  this  question,  whatever 
distinctions  be  madA  among  the  different  objects  which  may  come  under  dis- 
easai(m,we  cannot  drabt  tbat  the  most  perfect  agreement  will  unite  the 
tiiree  otders  relative  to  the  imposts."  The  government  was  not  opposed  to 
the  vote  by  poll  in  matters  respecting  money ;  because  it  was  more  expedi* 
tioiM,  While  on  pdUtieal  questions  it  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  vote  by 
'     I  orfers  siiwatty,1ieiwiMn  this  w«as  lietter  adapted  to  prevent  inno* 
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▼atioQ.  The  government  wished  to  attain  its  Object,  subsidies,  withoai  par* 
mitting  the  nation  to  attain  its  object  also,  which  was  reform.  The  manner 
in  which  the  keeper  of  the  seals  defined  the  privileges  of  the  states-ffeneraly 
manifested  still  more  the  intentions  of  the  court.  He  reduced  £em,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  examination  of  the  impost,  in  order  to  vote  it ;  to  the 
discussion  of  a  law  upon  the  press,  in  order  to  impose  restrictions  on  it ;  and 
to  the  reform  of  the  civil  and  criminal  legislation.  He  proscribed  all  other 
changes,  and  he  exclaimed,  ^  Just  demands  have  been  acceded  to  $  the  king 
has  not  been  influenced  by  indiscreet  murmurs,  he  has  deigned  to  cover  them 
with  his  indulgence ;  he  has  pardoned  even  the  expression  of  these  false  and 
strange  maxims,  in  favour  of  which  they  would  substitute  pernicious  chimeras 
for  the  unalterable  principles  of  monarchy.  You  will  reject,  gentlemen,  with 
indignation,  these  dangerous  innovations,  which  the  enemies  of  the  public 
weal  would  confound  with  the  happy  and  necessary  changes  which  would 
produce  that  regeneration  which  is  the  first  wish  of  his  majesty." 

This  harangue  manifested  either  great  ignorance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  or  great  hardihood  in  combating  them.  The  assembly  expected 
another  language  from  M.  Necker.  He  was  the  popular  minister,  he  had 
obtained  the  double  representation,  and  thev  had  hoped  that  he  would  ap- 
prove the  vote  by  poll,  by  which  alone  the  tien-etat  could  avail  itself  of  it| 
numbers.  But  he  spoke  with  great  reserve  and  caution ;  his  harangue,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  was  a  long  budget  of  finances:  and  when,  after  havinr 
wearied  the  assembly,  he  touched  upon  the  question  which  occupied  aU 
minds,  he  left  it  undecided,  that  he  might  neither  commit  himself  with  the 
court  nor  the  people. 

The  government  had  very  imperfectly  comprehended  the  importance  of 
the  states-general.  The  return  of  this  assembly  in  itself  announced  a  great 
revolution.  Ardently  wished  for  by  the  nation,  they  reappeared  at  an  epoch 
when  the  ancient  monarchy  had  fallen,  and  when  they  alone  were  capable  of 
reforming  the  state,  and  purveying  for  the  necessities  of  the  throne.  The 
embarrassments  of  the  time,  the  nature  of  their  summons,  the  choice  of  their 
members,  every  thing  declared  that  they  were  no  longer  convoked  as  con- 
tributors, but  a#  legislators.  The  right  of  regenerating  France  was  accorded 
them  by  the  decree  of  opinion,  devolved  on  them  by  the  budget ;  and  they 
found  in  the  enormity  of  abuses,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  the  people, 
the  power  to  undertake  and  accomplish  this  great  task. 

To  the  monarch  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  he  should  associate 
himself  in  their  labours.  He  would  thus  have  been  able  to  restore  his  power, 
and  to  guarantee  himself  from  a  revolution,  by  operating  it  himself.  Had 
he  taken  the  first  step  in  these  changes,  and  prescribed  with  firmness,  but 
with  justice,  the  new  order  of  things ;  had  he,  realizing  the  wishes  of  Franoe, 
defined  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  the  prerogatives  of  the  states-general,  the 
limits  of  the  royal  power;  had  he  renounced  arbitrary  sway  for  himself, 
inequality  for  the  noblesse,  privileges  for  corporate  bodies ;  finally,  had  he 
executed  all  the  reforms  which  were  demanded  by  opinion,  and  which  were 
executed  by  the  constituent  assembly,  this  resolution  would  have  prevented 
the  destructive  dissensions  which  afterward  blazed  forth.  But  it  is  rarely 
that  we  find  a  prince  who  consents  to  a  participation  in  his  power,  and  who 
is  sufiSiciently  enlightened  to  yield  up  that  which  he  will  be  compelled  to  part 
with.  Louis  XYL,  however,  would  have  done  it,  had  he  been  less  under  the 
dominion  of  his  household,  and  had  he  followed  his  own  suggestions.  But 
the  greatest  anarchy  reigned  in  the  councils  of  the  kmg.  When  the  states- 
general  assembled,  no  measure  had  been  taken ;  no  precautions  had  been 
provided  for  the  prevention  of  disputes.  Louis  XYL  floated  irresolute  be* 
tween  his  ministry,  directed  by  Necker,  and  his  court,  directeil  by  the  queen 
and  some  princes  of  his  family. 

The  minister,  satisfied  with  having  obtained  the  double  representation  of 
the  iiers-^tatf  dreaded  the  indecision  of  the  king,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
court-  Not  sufiiciently  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  revolution,  which 
he  contemplated  rather  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  citizen,  he  sufibred  event* 
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to  take  their  own  course,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  con- 
duct them,  without  having  done  any  thing  to  prepare  them.  He  felt  that 
the  ancient  organization  of  the  states  comd  be  no  longer  maintained ;  that 
the  existence  of  the  three  orders,  having  each  the  right  of  refusal,  was  a  bar- 
rier to  the  execution  of  reforms,  and  the  march  of  the  administration.  He 
hoped,  after  the  proof  of  this  triple  opposition,  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
orders,  and  procure  the  adoption  of  the  English  government,  by  uniting  the 
clergy  and  the  noblesse  in  one  chamber,  and  the  tier$-^tat  in  another.  He 
did  not  see  that,  the  struggle  once  begun,  his  interposition  would  be  unavail* 
ing ;  that  half-measures  would  suit  no  one ;  that  the  weak,  by  their  obstinacy, 
and  the  strong,  by  their  natural  weight,  would  refuse  this  roediatmg  system. 
Concessions  only  satisfy  before  the  victory  is  won. 

The  court,  far  from  wishing  to  invest  the  states-general  with  a  regular 
form,  was  desirous  of  annulling  them.  It  preferred  the  accidental  resistance 
of  the  great  bodies  of  the  realm,  to  a  participation  of  authority  with  a  per- 
manent assembly.  The  separation  of  the  orders  favoured  his  views;  it 
reckoned  upon  fomenting  their  discord,  and  preventing  their  effectual  co- 
operation. Formerly,  they  had  never  produced  any  result,  from  the  defects 
of  their  organization ;  the  court  hoped  the  more  confidently  that  the  same 
farce  would  be  acted  over  again,  as  the  first  two  orders  were  little  disposed 
to  concur  in  the  forms  solicited  by  the  last.  The  clergy  wished  to  preserve 
their  privileges  and  their  opulence;  they  foresaw  very  clearly  that  they 
would  have  many  sacrifices  to  make,  and  few  advantages  to  gain.  The  no- 
blesse, on  its  part,  in  resuming  a  political  independence  which  it  had  long 
since  lost,  was  ignorant  that  it  would  have  mu(*.h  more  to  yield  up  to  the 
people,  than  to  demand  from  the  sovereign.  It  was  almost  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  people  that  the  new  revolution  was  about  to  operate,  and  the  first  two 
orders  were  induced  to  coalesce  with  the  court  against  it,  as  not  long  before 
they  had  coalesced  with  it  against  the  court.  Interest  alone  produced  this 
change  of  party,  and  they  reunited  themselves  to  the  monarch  without  attach- 
ment, as  they  had  defended  the  people  without  regard  for  the  public  good. 

No  efforts  were  spared  to  mauitain  the  noblesse  and  the  .clergy  in  these 
dispositions.  The  deputies  of  these  two  orders  were  seduc^  by  ever^  spe- 
cies of  flattering  attention.  A  committee  of  the  most  illustrious  individuals 
composing  this  party,  sat  at  the  house  of  the  countess  de  Folignac ;  their 
principal  members  were  admitted  there.  It  was  here  that  they  gained  over 
d'Epnlm^nil  and  d*Entragues,  two  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  liberty  in 
the  parliament  before  the  states-general,  and  who  became  afterward  its  roost 
decided  opponents.  It  was  here  that  the  costume  of  the  deputies  of  the 
different  orders  was  regulated,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  separate  them, 
first  by  etiquette,  then  by  intrigue,  and  lastly  by  force.  The  remembrance 
of  the  ancient  states-general  governed  the  court ;  it  believed  that  it  would  be 
able  to  regulate  the  present  by  the  past,  to  restrain  Paris  by  the  army,  the 
deputies  of  the  commons  by  those  of  the  noblesse,  to  control  the  states  by 
dividing  the  orders,  and  to  separate  the  orders  by  reviving  the  ancient  usages, 
which  elevated  the  noblesse  and  depressed  the  commons.  It  was  thus  that, 
after  the  first  sitting,  they  believed  that  by  granting  nothing  they  had  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  thing. 

The  day  after  the  opening  of  the  states,  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  met 
in  their  respective  chambers,  and  formed  themselves.  The  commons,  to 
which  the  double  representation  had  made  the  hall  of  the  states  more  suit- 
able, as  furnishing  greater  accommodation,  waited  there  for  the  two  other 
orders;  regarded  its  situation  as  provisional,  its  members  as  presumptive 
deputies,  and  adopted  a  system  of  inaction  until  the  two  others  should  jom  it. 
Then  commenced  a  memorable  struggle,  of  which  the  issue  was  to  decide 
whether  the  revolution  should  be  accomplished  or  interdicted.  The  future 
condition  of  France  depended  on  the  separation  or  the  reunion  of  the  orders. 
Most  opportunely,  this  important  question  arose  contemporaneously  with  that 
of  the  verification  of  the  powers.  The  popular  deputies  justly  contended  that 
the  verification  should  be  made  in  common,  since  even  in  rejecting  tho  re« 
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union  of  the  orders,  it  could  not  be  questioned  but  that  each  order  had  an 
interest  in  examining  the  powers  of  the  other  two.  The  privileged  deputies 
contended,  on  the  other  hantl,  that  the  orders  having  a  distinct  existence,  the 
verification  should  be  several.  They  felt  that  a  single  operation  in  common 
would  thenceforward  render  all  separation  impossible. 

The  commons,  at  this  delicate  epoch,  acted  with  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion, wisdom,  and  firmness.  It  was  by  a  series  of  efforts,  which  were  not 
always  without  peril,  by  successes  slow  and  indecisive,  by  struggles  con* 
stantly  reviving,  that  they  attained  their  object.  That  system  of  inaction 
which  they  adopted  from  the  commencement  was  the  wisest  and  most  cer- 
tain plan :  there  are  occasions  when  we  have  only  to  know  how  to  wait,  to 
be  triumphant.  The  commons  were  unanimous,  and  they  alone  constituted 
a  numerical  half  of  the  states-general ;  the  noblesse  had  among  them  popular 
dissidents ;  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  composed  of  some  bishops,  frienas  of 
peace,  and  a  numerous  class  of  curates,  which  was  the  tien-^tat  of  the  church, 
were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  commons.  Inaction  ought,  therefore, 
to  lead  to  a  reunion.  This  was  what  the  tiert-^tat  hoped,  what  the  bishops 
dreaded,  and  what  induced  them  to  ofTer  themselves  as  mediators.  But  this 
mediation  led  to  no  result,  since  the  noblesse  would  not  consent  to  vote  by 
poll,  nor  the  commons  to  vote  by  order.  Thus,  these  conciliatory  conferences, 
after  having  been  vamly  prolonged,  were  broken  off  by  the  noblesse,  wh^ 
declared  themselves  for  the  separate  verification. 

The  day  after  this  hostile  determination,  the  commons  resolved  to  declare 
themselves  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  and,  in  the  name  of  ike  God  of  Peac€f 
and  of  the  public  welfare,  invited  the  clergy  to  a  reunion  with  them.  The 
court,  alarmed  by  this  measure,  interposed,  to  induce  the  states  to  resume 
their  conferences.  The  first  commissioners  to  effect  reconciliation  had  to 
settle  the  differences  of  the  orders;  the  ministry  charged  itself  with  set- 
tling the  diflTerences  of  the  commissioners.  By  this  means  the  states 
depended  on  a  Commission,  and  the  commission  nad  for  its  arbitrator  the 
council  of  the  prince.  But  these  new  conferences  had  no  happier  termination 
than  the  former ;  they  were  protracted  to  a  great  length,  without  any  of  the 
orders  yielding  to  the  other,  and  the  noblesse  ended  by  breaking  them  off  in 
confirming  all  its  resolutions. 

Five  weeks  had  elapsed  in  these  useless  parleys.  The  iiers^at,  seeing 
that  the  moment  was  come  to  constitute  itself  as  a  substantive  body,  that 
longer  delay  would  indispose  the  nation,  whose  confidence  it  had  obtained  by 
the  refusal  of  the  privileged  orders,  determined  to  act,  and  displayed  the  same 
moderatioji  and  firmness  which  it  had  manifested  in  its  inertia.  Mirabeau 
announced  that  a  deputy  of  Paris  had  a  motion  to  make;  and  Si^yes, 
naturally  timid,  but  of  an  enterprising  mind,  who  had  the  authority  of  supe- 
rior knowledge,  and  who,  more  than  any  other  person,  was  calculated  to  move 
for  a  decision,  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  agreement,  the  urgency  of 
the  verification,  the  justice  of  making  it  in  common,  and  he  induced  the 
assembly  to  decree  that  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  should  be  invited  to  meet 
in  the  hall  of  the  states,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  verification,  which  would 
take  place  whether  they  were  absent  or  present. 

The  measure  of  the  general  verification  was  followed  by  another  still  more 
energetic.  The  commons,  after  having  terminated  the  verification,  upon  the 
motion  of  Si^yes,  constituted  themselves  the  national  assembly.  By  this  bold 
measure,  the  most  numerous  of  the  three  orders,  and  the  only  one  whose 
powers  had  been  legalized,  declared  itself  the  representation  of  France,  and 
rejected  the  two  others  till  they  had  undergone  the  verification,  settled  the 

auestions  hitherto  undecided,  and  changed  the  assembly  of  the  states  into 
iie  assembly  of  the  people.  The  regime  of  the  o«*ders  disappeared  in  the 
political  powers;  and  tills  was  the  first  step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  classes 
in  the  private  regime.  This  memorable  decree  of  the  17th  of  June  was 
pregnant  with  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Au^st;  but  it  was  necessary  to  defend 
the  measures  which  they  had  dared  to  decide,  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  such  a  determination. 
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The  first  decree  of  the  national  atsembly  was  an  act  of  sovereignty.  la 
proclaiminff  the  indivisibility  of  the  legislative  power,  it  had  placed  the  pri* 
vileged  under  its  dependence.  It  remained  to  control  the  court  in  the  matter 
of  imposts.  It  declared  their  illegality;  voted,  nevertheless,  the  provisional 
receipt  of  them,  so  long  as  it  should  be  assembled,  and  their  cessation  if  it 
should  be  dissolved ;  in  consolidating  the  public  debt,  it  reassured  the  capi^ 
talists ;  in  appointing  a  committee  of  subsistence,  it  provided  for  the  wants 
of  \he  people. 

This  firmness  and  forecast  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  But 
they  who  directed  the  court  felt  that  the  divisions  which  had  been  fomented 
among  the  orders  had  failed  in  their  object,  and  that  to  obtain  this  object 
they  must  have  recourse  to  other  artifices.  The  royal  authority  appeared 
to  them  alone  capable  of  prescribing  the  maintenance  of  the  orders  which  the 
opposition  of  the  noblesse  had  failed  to  accomplish.  They  availed  them* 
selves  of  an  excursion  to  Marly  to  withdraw  Louis  XVI.  from  the  prudent 
and  pacific  counsels  of  Necker,  and  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  hostile  projects. 
This  prince,  equally  accessible  to  good  and  evil  counsels,  surrounded  by  a 
court  abandoned  to  the  spirit  of  party,  being  supplicated  by  the  interests  of 
his  crown,  and  in  the  name  of  religion,  yielded  to  their  artifices,  and  pro- 
mised every  things  They  decided  that  he  should  present  himself  in  state  to 
Uie  assembly;  that  he  should  quash  their  decrees ;  that  he  should  command 
the  separation  of  the  orders,  as  constitutive  of  the  monarchy ;  and  should 
himself  fix  all  the  reforms  which  the  states-general  were  operating.  From 
that  time  the  secret  council  occupied  the  government,  and  it  no  longer  car- 
ried on  its  operations  in  secret.  Barentin,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  the  count 
jof  Artois,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the  prince  of  Conti,  alone  conducted  the  plots 
which  they  had  concerted.  Necker  lost  all  influence ;  he  had  proposed  to 
the  king  a  conciliating  plan,  which  could  not  now,  indeed,  avail,  although  it 
might  have  succeeded  before  the  struggle  had  reached  its  present  animosity. 
He  had  advised  another  meeting  in  the  royal  presence,  in  which  should  have 
been  granted  the  vote  by  poll  in  matters  of  impost,  and  that  by  order  should 
still  have  been  permitted  to  subsist  in  matters  of  privilege  and  private  inte- 
rest This  measure,  which  was  unfavourable  to  the  people,  since  it  would 
have  tended  to  maintain  abuses  by  investing  the  clergy  and  tne  noblesse 
with  the  power  of  preventing  their  abolition,  would  have  been  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  two  chambers  for  the  next  states-general.  Necker 
loved  half-measures,  and  wished  to  operate,  by  gradual  concessions,  a 
political  change  which  should  have  been  effected  at  a  single  stroke.  The 
time  was  come  when  its  rights  must  be  granted  to  the  nation,  or  it  would 
take  them  itself.  His  project  of  a  royal  sitting,  already  very  insufficient,  was 
changed  into  a  state  mancpuvre  by  the  new  council.  This  council  believed  that 
the  injunctions  of  the  throne  would  intimidate  the  assembly,  and  that  France 
would  be  satisfied  by  some  promises  of  reform :  it  did  not  know  that  the  last 
hazard  to  which  the  royal  power  should  be  exposed  is  that  of  disobedience. 

State  manoeuvres  in  general  are  suddenly  disclosed,  and  surprise  those 
whom  they  are  intended  to  strike.  It  was  not  so  in  this  case ;  the  prepara- 
tions contributed  to  prevent  its  success.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  clergy 
would  recognise  the  assembly  by  uniting  themselves  to  it ;  and  to  prevent 
this  decisive  measure,  instead  of  hastening  the  royal  sitting,  the  hall  of  the 
states  was  closed^  in  order  to  suspend  the  assembly  till  it  should  take  place. 
The  preparations  required  by  the  presence  of  the  monarch  were  made  the 
pretext.  Bailly  then  presided  over  the  assembly.  This  virtuous  citizen, 
without  seeking  for  them,  had  obtained  all  the  honours  of  the  rising  spirit  of 
liberty.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  assembly,  as  he  had  been  tne  first 
deputy  of  Paris,  and  was  to  be  its  first  mayor.  He  was  beloved  by  his  friends, 
respected  by  his  enemies,  and  though  endowed  with  virtues  the  most  bland 
and  enlightened,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  courage  of  duty.  Apprized 
hy  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  of  the  suspension 
of  the  sittings,  he  showed  himself  faithfpl  to  the  wish  of  the  assembly, 
^d  did  pot  shrink  from  disobeying  the  court.    The  next  day,  at  the  hour 
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appointed,  he  appeared  at  the  hall  of  the  states,  found  it  invaded  b}[  an 
voied  force,  and  protested  against  this  act  of  despotism.  Meantime,  the 
deputies  arrived,  the  uproar  increased,  all  were  resolved  to  brave  the  perils 
of  a  reunion.  The  most  indignant  wished  to  go  and  hold  the  assembly  at 
Marly,  immediately  under  the  windows  of  the  prince ;  some  one  cried  out 
the  "*  Tennis  Court."  This  proposition  was  applauded ;  the  deputies  went 
there  in  a  body;  Bailly  at  their  head;  the  crowd  following  them  with 
enthusiasm;  the  soldiers  came  to  escort  them;  and  there,  m  an  empty 
hall,  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  standing,  with  their  hands  upraised,  and 
their  hearts  full  of  the  sanctity  of  their  mission,  swore,  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual,  that  they  would  not  separate  until  they  had  given  a  consti- 
tution to  France. 

This  solemn  oath,  taken  on  the  20th  of  Jtme,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  was 
followed,  on  the  22d,  by  an  important  triumph.  The  assembly,  deprived  of 
the  place  of,  its  sittings,  and  no  longer  able  to  meet  at  tlie  tennis  ground* 
which  the  princes  had  occupied  in  order  that  it  might  be  refused,  assembled 
at  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  in  this  sitting  that  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  united  themselves  to  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  patriotic  transports. 
Thus  the  measures  taken  to  intimidate  the  assembly  raised  its  courage,  and 
hastened  that  very  reunion  which  they  were  designed  to  prevent.  It  was  by 
two  checks  that  Uie  court  anticipated  the  famous  sitting  of  the  23d  of  June. 

It  arrived  at  length.  A  numerous  guard  surrounded  the  hall  of  the 
states ;  the  gate  was  opened  to  the  deputies,  but  closed  to  the  public.  The 
king  appeared,  surrounded  by  all  the  circumstance  of  power.  He  was 
received,  contrary  to  custom,  in  profound  silence.  His  harangue  fanned  to 
its  extremity  the  spirit  of  discontent,  by  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  he 
dictated  measures  disapproved  by  opinion  and  by  the  assembly.  The  king 
complained  of  a  disagreement  excited  by  the  court  itself;  he  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  assembly,  which  recognised  only  the  order  of  the  iien^kU; 
hcMuashed  all  its  resolutions ;  prescribed  the  conservation  of  the  orders,  im- 
pfted  reforms  and  determined  their  limits,  enjoined  upon  the  states-general 
their  acceptance,  threatened  to  dissolve  them,  and  to  do  alone  what  the  good 
of  the  realm  might  require,  if  he  encountered  any  opposition  from  them. 

After  this  scene  of  authority,  which  was  very  little  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  which  in  truth  was  alien  to  his  own  feelinff8,he  commanded  the  deputies 
to  separate,  and  withdrew.  The  clergy  and  the  noblesse  obeyed.  The 
deputies  of  the  people,  immoveable,  silent,  indignant,  did  not  quit  their  seats. 
They  remained  some  time  in  this  attitude,  and  Mirabeau,  suddenly  breaking 
the  silence,  *'  Sirs,"  he  said,  "  I  confess  that  what  you  have  heard  might  be 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  were  not  the  boons  of  despotism  always  dan* 
gerous.  What  means  this  insulting  dictation  ?  the  display  of  arms,  the  viola- 
tion of  the  national  temple,  in  order  to  command  you  to  be  happy !  Who  is . 
it  that  makes  this  command  I  your  proxy !  Who  gives  you  imperious  lawst 
your  proxy !  he  who  ought  to  receive  them  from  you,  from  us,  gentlemen^ 
who  are  invested  with  a  political  and  inviolable  priesthood ;  from  us,  from 
whom  twenty-five  millions  of  people  expect  certain  happiness,  because  it 
ought  to  be  consented  to,  given,  and  received  by  all.  But  the  liberty  of  your 
deliberations  is  chained  down ;  a  military  force  environs  the  assembly  t 
Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  nation  \  Is  Catiline  at  our  gates  1  I  demand 
that  you,  clothing  yourselves  in  your  dignity  and  your  legislative  authority, 
be  firm  in  the  sacredness  of  your  oath ;  it  does  not  permit  us  to  separate  till 
we  have  made  the  constitution."  The  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies,  seeinff 
that  the  assembly  did  not  separate,  was  about  to  remind  it  of  the  order  of 
the  king.  **  Go,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  **  tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by 
the  order  of  the  people,  and  that  we  shall  depart  only  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet."  •*  You  are  to-day,"  added  Si^yes,  with  calmness,  «  what  you  were 
yesterday;  let  us  deliberate!"  and  the  assembly,  full  of  resolution  and 
majesty,  proceeded  to  its  deliberation.  Upon  the  motion  of  Camus,  it  perse* 
Tered  in  all  its  decrees ;  and  upon  that  of  Mirabeau,  it  decreed  the  inviolability 
of  its  memben.     g 
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On  this  memorable  occasion,  the  royal  authority  was  lost.  The  initiation 
of  laws  as  well  as  the  moral  power  passed  from  the  monarch  to  the  assembly. 
Necker,  whose  retirement  had  been  decreed  in  the  morning,  whs  in  the  eve* 
niiig  entreated  to  remain,  by  the  queen  and  the  monarch.  This  minist^  had 
disapproved  of  the  royal  sitting,  and,  in  refusing  to  assist  at  it,  had  conciliated 
anew  the  confidence  of  the  assembly,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  hesitation. 
The  period  of  disgrace  was  for  him  the  period  of  popularity.  He  became 
then,  by  his  refusal,  the  ally  of  the  assembly,  which  declared  itself  his 
defender.  It  is  at  all  epochs  necessary  to  have  a  leader,  whose  name  shall 
be  the  standard  of  a  party :  so  long  as  the  assembly  had  to  struggle  against 
the  court,  that  man  was  Necker. 

At  the  first  sitting,  that  part  of  the  clergy  which  had  reunited  itself  to  the 
assembly  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  resumed  its  seats  in  it ;  a  few  davs  after* 
forty-seven  members  of  the  noblesse,  among  whom  was  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
also  effected  tiieir  reunion,  and  the  court  saw  itself  compelled  to  solicit  the 
noblesse  and  the  minority  of  the  clergy  to  cease  from  a  separation  which  was 
become  unavailing.  The  deliberation  became  general,  the  orders  ceased  to 
exist  in  point  of  right,  and  very  soon  disappeared  in  point  of  fact.  They  had 
preserved,  even  in  the  common  hall,  distinct  places,  which  were,  however,  • 
soon  confounded ;  the  vain  pre-eminence  of  particular  bodies  vanished  in  the 
presence  of  the  national  authority. 

The  court,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  assem* 
bly,  was  no  longer  able,  even  by  associating  with  it,  to  direct  its  labours. 
It  might,  nevertheless,  by  prudence  and  good  faith,  have  repaired  its  errors, 
and  made  the  assembly  forget  its  attacks.  There  are  times  when  we  can 
volunteer  sacrifices ;  there  are  others  when  we  can  claim  nothing  but  the 
merit  of  submitting  to  them.  The  monarch,  at  the  opening  of  the  states- 
general,  had  the  power  to  make  the  constitution  himself:  he  must  now  receive  * 
It  from  the  assembly,  and  if  he  had  submitted  to  this  position,  his  con- 
dition would  infallibly  have  been  ameliorated.  But,  recovered  from  the  fli|t 
surprise  of  defeat,  the  advisers  of  Louis  XVI.  determined  to  resort  to  tro 
employment  of  bayonets,  after  having  failed  in  that  of  authority.  They 
persuaded  him  that  obedience  to  his  orders,  the  security  of  his  throne,  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  the  happiness  even  of  his  people,  re- 
quired that  he  should  reduce  the  assembly  to  submission;  that  this  last, 
situated  at  Versailles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pans,  two  towns  which  had  declared 
in  its  favour,  ought  to  be  subdued  by  force ;  that  he  must  either  remove  or 
dissolve  it ;  that  this  determination  was  urgent  in  order  to  arrest  it  in  its 
progress:  and  that  it  was  necessary, in  the  execution  of  these  measures,  to 
call  in,  without  delay,  the  assistance  of  the  troops,  to  intimidate  the  assem- 
bly, and  control  Versailles  and  Paris. 

While  these  plots  were  hatching,  the  deputies  opened  their  ledslatire 
labours,  and  prepared  the  constitution  so  impatiently  expected,  and  which 
they  thought  should  be  no  longer  retarded.  Addresses  to  them  were  poured 
in  from  Paris  and  the  principal  towns  of  France,  congratuHting  them  on 
their  wisdom,  and  encouraging  them  to  pursue  the  work  of  regenerating 
France.  In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  arrived  in  great  numbers ;  Versailles 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  camp ;  the  hall  of  the  states  was  environed 
with  guards,  and  entrance  prohibited  to  the  citizens ;  Paris  was  surrounded 
by  different  bodies  of  the  army,  who  seemed  posted  there  to  be  ready,  as 
occasion  might  require,  for  a  siege  or  a  blockade.  These  immense  military 
preparations,  trains  of  artillery  arriving  from  the  frontiers,  the  presence  of 
foreign  regiments,  whose  obedience  was  unlimited, — every  thing  announced 
some  sinister  project.  The  people  were  agitated,  the  assembly  rushed  to 
inform  the  throne,  and  demand  from  it  the  return  of  the  troops.  Upon  the 
proposition  of  Mirabeau,  it  tendered  an  address  to  the  king,  respectful  and 
firm ;  but  which  was  unavailing.  Louis  XVI.  declared,  that  he  alone  was 
competent  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  assembling  these  troops,  or  of  causing 
their  return ;  that  this  was  only  an  army  of  precaution,  in  order  to  prevent 
troubles^  and  giuurd  the  assembly.    He  offered,  moreover,  to  transfer  tbs. 
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assembly  to  Noyon  or  Soissons,  that  is,  to  place  it  between  two  annies, 
and  deprive  it  of  the  support  of  the  people. 

Paris  was  in  the  greatest  fermentation ;  this  immense  town  was  unanimons 
in  its  devotion  to  the  assembly.  The  perils  by  whieh  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  were  menaced,  its  own,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence,  disposed  it  to  an  insurrection ;  the  capitalists,  from  motives  of  in- 
terest, and  in  the  fear  of  a  bankruptcy ;  men  of  intelligence,  and  the  whole 
of  the  middle  class,  from  patriotism ;  the  people,  pressed  by  its  wants,  as- 
cribing its  sufferings  to  the  privileged  and  the  court,  desirous  of  agitation 
and  of  novelty,  had  embraced  with  entliusiasm  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  convulsion  which  agitated  the  capital  of  France; 
it  started  from  the  repose  and  the  silence  of  servitude,  it  was  surprised  by 
the  novelty  of  its  situation,  and  it  was  absolutely  drunk  with  liberty  and 
enthusiasm.  The  press  inflamed  the  public  mind,  the,  journals  spread  the 
deliberations  of  the  assembly,  and  thus  in  some  degree  assisted  at  its  sit- 
tings ;  the  people  discussed  in  the  open  air,  in  public  places,  the  questions 
which  were  then  agitated  in  its  bosom.  It  was  at  the  Palais-Royal  in  par- 
ticular that  the  assembly  of  Paris  was  held.  It  was  always  filled  by  a  mul- 
titude, which  seemed  permanent,  and  which  was  incessantly  renewed.  A 
table  served  as  a  tribune,  any  citizen  for  an  orator ;  there  they  harangued 
upon  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and  excited  it  to  resistance.  Already,  upon 
a  motion  made  at  the  Palais-Royal,  the  prisons  of  the  Abbaye  had  been  forced, 
and  the  grenadiers  of  the  French  guanls,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  re- 
fusing to  draw  upon  the  people,  had  been  brought  out  in  triumph.  This  up- 
roar, however,  produced  no  effect ;  a  deputation  had  solicited,  in  favour  of 
the  prisoners,  the  interest  of  the  assembly,  which  had  recommended  them  to 
the  clemency  of  the  king ;  they  were  remitted  to  prison,  and  they  received 
their  pardon.  But  this  regiment,  one  of  the  most  brave  and  complete,  was 
become  favourable  to  the  popular  cause. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Paris  when  Necker  was  removed  from  the 
ministry.  The  court,  after  having  established  troops  at  Versailles,  at  Sevres, 
at  the  Champ-de-Mars,  at  St.  Denis,  thought  itself  able  to  exeeute  its  plan. 
It  commenced  by  the  exile  of  Necker,  and  a  complete  change  in  the  ministry. 
The  marshal  de  Broglie,  Lagalllssonniere,  the  duke  of  Vaugouon,  the  baron 
de  Br^teuil,  and  the  intendant  Foulon,  were  appointed  to  succeed  Puis^gur, 
Montmorin,  Luzerne,  Saint  Priest,  and  Necker.  The  last  received,  on  Satur- 
day, the  11th  of  July,  white  at  dinner,  a  note  from  the  king,  commanding  him 
to  (|uit  the  realm  immediately.  He  very  calmly  finished  his  dinner,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  order  he  had  received,  then  got  into  a  carriage  with 
Madame  Necker,  as  if  going  to  Saint  Ouen,  and  took  the  road  for  Brussels. 

The  following  day,  the  12th  of  July,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  intelli- 
gence was  spread  in  Paris  of  the  disgrace  of  Necker,  and  his  departure  into 
exile.  This  measure  was  considered  as  the  execution  of  the  plot,  of  which 
they  had  observed  the  preparations.  In  a  few  moments  the  town  was  in  an 
uproar ;  crowds  collected  from  all  parts ;  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  met 
at  the  Palais-Royal,  agitated  by  this  new  act  of  despotism,  ready  for  the 
most  desperate  measures,  and  not  knowing  where  to  begin.  A  young  man, 
more  hardy  than  the  rest,  an  habitual  haranguer  of  the  mob,  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  ascended  the  tribune,  having  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  exclaiming:— 
**  Citizens,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  the  removal  of  Necker  is  the 
tocsin  for  a  St.  Bartholomew  of  patriots !  This  evening  all  the  Swiss  and 
German  battalions  are  coming  out  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  to  slaughter  us ! 
There  remains  for  us  only  one  resource ;  let  us  nish  to  arms.'*  This  was 
api^roved,  by  the  most  deafening  acclamations.  He  proposed  to  take  cock- 
aaes,  in  order  to  recognise  and  defend  themselves.  **  Will  ye,"  said  he, 
*^  have  green,  the  colour  of  hope,  or  red,  the  colour  of  the  free  order  of  Cin* 
cinnatust**  **  Green,  green,"  re-echoed  the  multitude.  The  speaker  de* 
Bcended  from  the  tribune ;  attached  a  branch  of  a  tree  to  his  hat ;  they  all 
imitated  him ;  the  chestnut  trees  of  Paris  were  almost  despoiled  of  their 
kavet,  and  this  troop  went  in  tumult  to  the  house  of  the  sculptor  Cortiu*. 
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.  They  took  the  busts  of  Necker  and  the  duke  of  Orleanst  for  it  was  re* 
ported  that  he  also  was  exiled ;  they  covered  them  with  crape,  and  carried 
them  in  triumph.  They  traversed  the  streets  Saint  Msirtiii,  Saint  Denis, 
Saint  Honor^  and  gained  fresh  accessions  at  every  step.  The  people  com* 
pelled  all  those  whom  they  met  to  pull  off  their  hats.  The  horse  patrol  was 
lound  in  their  route,  the  crowd  took  them  for  an  escort ;  tliey  advanced  to 
the  place  Vend^me,  where  they  carried  the  two  busts  in  procession  round 
the  statue  of  Louis  XVI.  A  detachment  of  the  German  royals  arrived, 
wishing  to  dtoperse  the  populace ;  but  was  put  to  iliffht  by  showers  of  stones, 
and  the  multitude  continued  its  course  till  it  arrived  at  the  place  Louis  XV. 
But  there  it  was  attacked  by  the  dragoons  of  the  prince  of  Lambesc ;  it  re- 
sisted for  some  moments,  and  was  broken ;  the  carrier  of  one  of  the  busts, 
and  a  soldier  of  the  French  guards,  were  killed ;  the  people  were  dispersed,  a 
part  Hying  towards  the  quays,  others  falling  back  upon  the  boulevards,  the 
remainder  throwing*  themselves  into  the  1  uileries  by  the  turning  bridge. 
The  prince  of  Lambesc  pursued  them  into  the  garden,  with  a  drawn  sabre, 
at  the  head  of  his  cavaliers ;  he  charged  a  multitude  without  arms,  which 
was,  in  fact,  merely  a  crowd,  promenading  peaceably  along.  In  this  charge 
an  old  man  was  wounded  by  a  stroke  of  a  sabre ;  they  defended  themselves 
with  the  seats,  and  mounted  upon  the  platforms ;  the  indignation  became 
general,  and  the  call  to  arms  resounded  through  every  quarter,  in  the  Tuile*- 
ries,  in  the  Palais-Royal,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  Pauxbourgs. 

The  regiment  of  the  French  guards  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  well- 
disposed  towards  the  people ;  they  had  confined  it  in  its  barracks.  The  prince 
of  Lambesc,  fearing,  nevertheless,  that  it  might  take  a  part,  gave  orJers  to 
sixty  dragoons  to  go  and  place  themselves  in  front  of  its  depot,  situated  in 
the  Chauss^e-d'Autin.  The  soldiers  of  the  guards,  already  aiscontented  at 
being  retained  prisoners,  became  indignant  at  the  sight  of  those  strangers, 
with  whom  they  had  had  a  quarrel  a  few  days  before ;  they  wished  to  nm  to 
arms,  and  their  officers,  alternately  employing  menaces  and  prayers,  with 
great  difficulty  restrained  them.  But  they  would  hear  nothing  more ;  when 
some  of  them  came  to  announce  the  charge  at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  death 
of  one  of  their  comrades,  they  seized  their  arms,  broke  the  gratings,  ranged 
themselves  in  line  of  battle  at  the/entrance  of  the  barracks  in  front  of  the 
dragoons,  and  gave  the  word,  *'  Qm  vm.^  ^  llie  Royal  Germans.**  ^  Are 
ye  for  the  tien-^kU  ?"    "  We  are  for  those  who  give  us  orders.**    The  French 

guards  instantly  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  nine  of  titeir  men,  wounded 
iree,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  They  then  marched  forward  in  the  charging 
pace  with  their  bayonets  in  advance  to  the  place  Louis  XV.,  placed  them* 
selves  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs-Elys^es,  the  people  and  the 
troops,  and  guarded  this  post  all  the  night.  The  soldiers  of  the  Champ-de- 
Mars  immediately  received  orders  to  advance.  When  they  had  arrived  in 
the  Champs-£lys4es,  the  French  guards  received  them  with  musket-shpts.— 
Orders  were  given  them  to  engage,  but  they  refused ;  the  Petits-Suisses  were 
the  first  to  give  this  example,  which  the  othere  followed.  The  officers,  in 
deepair,  or&red  a  retreat ;  the  troops  retired  towards  the  Grille  de  Chaillot, 
whence  they  presently  assembled  in  the  Champ^de*Mars.  The  defection  of 
the  Freneh  guards,  and  the  refusal  even  of  the  foreign  troops  to  march  upon 
the  c%>ital,  assured  the  failure  of  the  projects  of  the  court. 

During  this  evening  the  people  went  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  demanded 
that  the  tocsin  should  be  sounded,  the  districts  assembled,  and  the  citizens 
Snned.  Some  Sectors  met  at  the  Hotel-de*Ville,  and  they  took  the  author* 
ity  inlQ  their  hands.  They  rendered,  during  these  days  of  insurrection, 
the  greatest  services  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  their 
couragey  prudence,  and  activity ;  but  in  the  first  confusion  of  the  insurrecti<m 
tiiey  could  scarcely  c^tain  a  hearing.  The  tumult  was  at  its  heigiit ;  every 
man  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  passion.  Among  the  eitiaens  well*incen* 
tioned,  were  also  men  of  suspicious  character,  who  sought  in  insurrection 
only  the  means  of  disorder  and  pillage.  Troops  of  labourers  employed  by 
the  govenmieal  in  the  publio  works,  the  most  part  without  a  home,  withool 
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«i  oharacMn  bun^d  down  the  barriert,  infested  the  streets,  plimdevsd  serersl 
houses ;  the«e  were  the  men  who  were  called  hrig€tnd$»  The  nights  of  ths 
19th  and  19th  passed  in  tomuU  and  alarm. 

The  departure  of  Necker,  which  had  created  an  insurrection  in  Paris,  did 
not  prodace  a  less  effect  at  Versailles,  and  in  the  assembly ;  the  surprise  and 
discontent  were  there  the  same.  The  deputies  met  early  in  the  rooming  in 
the  hall  of  the  states ;  they  were  sullen,  but  their  sadness  had  more  of  indigo 
nation  than  dejection.  **  At  the  opening  of  the  sitting,**  said  a  deputy,  **  many 
addresses  of  adherence  to  the  decrees  were  listened  to  in  sullen  silence  by 
the  assembly,  less  attentive  to  the  reading  than  to  its  own  thoughts.**— 
Mounier  first  spoke ;  he  denounced  the  dismission  of  ministers  dear  to  the 
nation,  the  choice  of  their  succeesors ;  he  proposed  an  address  to  the  kme  to 
demand  their  recill,  to  show  him  the  danser  of  violent  measures,  the  misfor* 
tunes  that  might  follow  the  approach  of  Sie  troops,  and  to  tell  him  that  the 
assembly  was  solemnly  opposed  to  an  infamous  bankruptcy.  At  these  words, 
the  emotion  of  the  assembly,  hitherto  constrained,  burst  forth  in  clapping  of 
hands  and  shouts  of  approbation.  Lally  Tollendal,  the  friend  of  Meeker, 
then  advanced  with  a  sorrowful  aits  demanded  a  hearing,  and  pronounced  a 
long  and  eloquent  panegyric  on  the  exiled  minister;  he  was  listened  to  with 
the  profoundest  interest:  his  grief  corresponded  with  the  public  sorrow; 
the  cause  of  Neeker  Was  then  that  of  the  country.  The  noblesse  itself  made 
common  oanse  with  the  members  of  the  tien-^UU,  whether  it  considered  tho 
peril  as  being  common,  or  feared  that  it  should  incur  the  same  blame  as  the 
court,  mdess  it  should  disapprove  tu  conduct,  or  that  it  was  carried  along  by 
the  general  sympathy. 

A  noble  deputy,  the  count  of  Vireu,  gave  the  example.  ^  **  Assembled  for 
the  constitutioni**  was  hi*  languaae,  **  let  us  make  the  constitution ;  let  us 
bind  closer  our  mutual  bon£  of  connexion ;  let  us  renew,  confirm,  conse- 
crate the  glorious  resolutions  of  the  17th  of  June ;  let  us  unite  ourselves  to 
this  celebrated  resolution  of  the  90th  of  the  same  month.  Let  us  all  swear, 
yes,  all,  all  the  orders  united,  to  be  faithful  to  these  illustrious  resolutions, 
which  aldne  can  now  save  the  realm.**  '*  The  constitution  shall  be  made,** 
added  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  ''  or  we  will  be  no  more.**  But  the 
agreement  was  still  more  unanimous  when  the  insurrection  at  Paris  was 
announced  to  the  assembly,  the  excesses  which  had  been  the  sequel  of  it, 
the  barriers  burned  down,  the  electors  assembled  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  the 
confusion  in  the  capital,  and  the  citizens  ready  to  be  attacked  by  the  troops, 
or  to  slaughter  themselves^  There  was  only  one  cry  in  the  hall ;  **  Let  the 
remembrance  of  our  momentary  divisions  be  eflhced ;  let  us  unite  our  eflbrt* 
for  the  salvation  of  the  countiy.**  They  sent  immediately  a  deputation  to 
^e  king,  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  among  whom  were  all  the 
deputies  of  Paris ;  the  archbishop  of  Vienne,  president  of  the  assembly, 
was  at  its  head.  It  was  to  represent  to  the  kin?  the  dangers  which  menaced 
the  capital  and  the  realm ;  the  necessity  of  sending  away  the  troops,  and  of 
confidmg  the  protection  of  the  city  to  burgess  militia ;  and  if  they  obtained 
'  from  thd  king  these  demands,  they  were  to  send  a  deputation  to  Paris  to 
announce  this  consoling  intelligence.  But  this  depntatlon  very  soon  returned 
with  an  unsatisfactory  answer* 

The  assembly  then  saw  that  it  had  only  itself  to  depend  on,  and  that  the 
projects  of  the  court  were  irrevocably  fixed.  Far  from  being  discouraged,  it 
Dccame  only  the  more  firm,  and  instantly  decreed  unanimously  the  respon^* 
sibility  of  the  actual  ministers,  and  of  all  advisers  of  the  king,  ^whcUevef 
rank  or  tkOe  they  fi^ighi  be ;  it  voted  an  address  of  regret  to  Neeker  and  the 
disgraced  ministers;  it  declared  that  it  would  not  cease  to  insist  on  the 
removal  of  the  troops,  and  the  establishment  of  the  burgess  militia ;  it  placed 
the  public  debt  under  the  safeguard  of  French  hononr,  and  confirmed  all  its 
preceding  resolutions.  After  these  measures,  it  took  another  not  less 
necessary.  Apprehending  that  in  the  night  the  court  might  close  the  hall  of 
the  states  with  s<4diers,  in  order  to  disperse  the  assembly,  it  establish^ 
itself  in  permanence  till  a  new  order  should  be  made ;  it  decided  that  4  piit 
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of  the  depatiefl  should  sit  during  the  night,  and  that  anothw  should  come  to 
reheve  it  eariy  in  the  morning.  To  lessen  the  fatigue  of  a  continual  presi- 
dence  to  the  venerable  archbishop  of  Vienne,  they  nominated  a  ▼ice4>resi- 
dent  to  supply  his  place  at  these  extraordinary  times.  The  choice  fell  on 
La  Payette,  who  held  the  sitting  during  the  night.  The  night  passed  without 
deliberation,  the  deputies  being  upon  their  seats,  silent,  but  calm  and  serene. 
It  was  by  these  actions,  by  these  public  remonstrances,  by  these  resolutions, 
by  this  unanimous  enthusiasm,  by  this  sustained  wisdom,  by  this  unshaken 
course  of  conduct,  that  the  assembly  rose  more  and  more  to  the  height  of  its 
dangers  and  its  mission. 

At  Paris,  the  insurrection  took,  on  the  13th,  a  more  regular  character ;  in 
the  morning  the  people  presented  themselves  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville ;  they 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  the  common  house,  and  that  of  all  the  churches ; 
drums  were  beat  along  the  streets  to  summon  the  citizens.  They  collected 
in  the  public  places ;  they  formed  themselves  into  troops,  under  the  name  of 
the  volunteers  of  the  Palais-Royal,  volunteers  of  the  Tuileries,  of  the  Ba- 
zoche,  of  the  Arquebuse.  The  districts  reunited  themselves ;  each  of  them 
voted  two  hundred  men  for  their  defence.  They  only  wanted  arms ;  they 
searched  every  place  where  they  hoped  to  find  any ;  they  seized  upon  those 
they  found  among  the  gunsmiths  and  sword-cutlers,  granting  receipts  for 
them  ;  they  went  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville  to  demand  arms  there ;  the  electors, 
always  assembled,  answered  in  vain  that  they  had  none;  they,  by  some 
means  or  other,  were  resolved  to  have  them.  The  electors  then  sent  for  the 
head  of  the  city,  M.  de  Plesselles,  provost  of  the  merchants,  who  alone  under- 
stood the  military  state  of  the  capital,  and  whose  authority  among  the  people 
might  be  of  great  service  in  so  difficult  a  conjuncture.  He  arrived  amid  the 
applauses  of  the  multitude.  ^^ My  friendty^  said  he,  ^^lam  your  foUhtr^  you 
wall  he  satisfied.'''*  A  permanent  committee  formed  itself  at  the  Hotel-de-Viile» 
to  take  measures  touching  the  common  safety. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  the  house  of  the  Lazarists, 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  had  been  plundered;  that  the 
Garde-Meuble  had  been  forced  in  order  to  take  from  it  the  ancient  armour, 
that  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths  had  been  pillaged.  The  greatest  excesses 
on  the  part  of  the  multitude  were  apprehended ;  it  was  let  loose,  and  it  ap- 
peared difficult  to  restrain  its  impetuosity.  But  this  was  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm; it  disarmed  men  of  suspicious  character:  the  corn  found  at  the 
house  of  the  Lazarists  was  carried  to  the  market-hall.  It  robbed  no  private 
houses ;  the  carriages,  the  chariots  filled  with  provisions,  moveables,  house- 
hold furniture,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  were  conducted  to  the  Place 
de  Greve,  now  become  a  vast  magazine ;  the  multitude  constantly  crowded 
together,  always  shouting  out  the  cry  of  Arms!  arms!  It  was  almost  one 
o'clock ;  the  provost  of  the  merchants  announced  the  near  arrival  of  twelve 
thousand  muskets  of  the  manufacture  of  CharleviUe,  which  would  very 
shortly  be  followed  by  thirty  thousand  more. 

This  assurance  appeased  for  a  time  the  f>eople,  and  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded with  a  little  more  calmness  to  the  organization  of  the  burgess  militia. 
In  less  than  four  hours  the  plan  was  digested,  discussed,  adopted,  printed^ 
and  posted  up.  They  decided,  that  till  new  orders,  the  Parisian  guard  should 
consist  of  forty-eight  thousand  men.  All  the  citizens  were  invited  to  in- 
scribe their  names  and  become  a  part  of  it ;  each  district  had  its  battalion, 
each  battalion  its  captains ;  they  offered  the  command  of  this  burgess  army' 
to  the  duke  d'Aumont,  who  demanded  twenty-four  hours  to  make  his  deci- 
sion. In  the  mean  time,  the  marquis  of  Salle  was  nominated  second  in  com- 
mand. The  green  cockade  was  then  replaced  by  the  red  and  blue  cockade, 
which  were  the  colours  of  the  capital.  The  districts  declared  their  concur- 
rence in  the  measures  which  the  permanent  committee  had  taken.  The 
clerks  of  the  chitelet,  those  of  the  palais,  the  medical  students,  the  soldiers 
of  the  watch,  and,  what  was  still  more  important,  the  French  guards,  offered 
their  services  to  the  assembly;  patrols  were  formed  to  scoorthe  street*. 
But  the  people  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  result  of  the  promises  of 
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the  proTOf  t  of  merchants ;  the  mutkets  did  not  arriye,  the  evening  was  ap« 

Eroaching,  and  they  dreaded  in  the  night  an  attack  of  the  troops ;  they  be- 
eved  that  they  were  betrayed,  when  they  learned  that  five  thousand  pounds 
of  powder  had  been  secretly  removed  from  Paris,  and  that  the  people  at  the 
barriers  had  seized  it.  By-and-bv,  chests  arrived  inscribed  with  artilUry; 
this  calmed  the  effervescence ;  the  people  escorted  them  to  the  Hotef-de* 
Ville,  believing  them  to  contain  the  expected  muskets  of  Charleville :  they 
opened  them,  and  found  them  filled  with  old  linen  and  bits  of  wood.  The 
people  now  clamoured  at  the  treachery,  and  broke  forth  in  murmurs  and 
menaces  against  the  committee  and  the  provost  of  the  merchants.  He  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  in  order  to  gain 
time,  or  to  disengage  himself  from  the  multitude,  he  sent  it  to  Chartreux  to 
seek  for  arms  there ;  but  there  was  none,  and  it  returned  more  jealous  and 
furious. 

The  committee  saw  then  that  they  h&d  no  other  resources  for  arming  Paris 
and  for  divesting  the  mob  of  its  suspicions,  than  by  having  pikes  u>rged; 
they  ordered  the  immediate  fabrication  of  fifty  thousand.  To  prevent  the 
excesses  of  the  preceding  night,  the  town  was  illuminated,  and  patrols 
scoured  it  in  every  direction. 

Next  day  those  who  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  arms  came  to  demand 
them  again  from  the  committee  very  early  in  the  morning,  reproaching  it 
with  its  refusal  and  evasions  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  committee  had 
in  vain  sought  for  arms ;  none  had  come  from  Charleville,  none  had  been 
found  at  Chartreux,  even  the  arsenal  was  empty.  The  people,  who  would 
no  longer  receive  any  excuse,  which  believed  itself  more  and  more  betrayed, 
went  in  a  body  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  which  contained  a  considerable 
dep6t  of  arms.  It  manifested  no  fear  of  the  troops  established  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  penetrated  into  the  Hotel  iu  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  go- 
vernor, M.  de  Sombreuil,  found  twenty-eight  thousand  muskets  concealed  in 
Ihe  cellars,  seized  them,  took  the  sabres,  the  spears,  the  cannon,  and  carried 
off  the  whole  in  triumph.  The  cannon  was  posted  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Fauxbourgs,  at  the  castle  of  the  Tuileries,  upon  the  quays,  upon  the  bridges, 
for  theidefence  of  the  capital  against  the  invasion  ol  the  troops,  which  they 
were  expecting  every  moment. 

During  this  morning  the  alarm  was  given,  that  the  regiments  posted  at 
Saint  Denis  were  on  their  march,  and  that  the  cannon  of  the  bastille  was 
.  pointed  upon  the  street  Saint  Antoine.  The  committee  took  measures  im- 
mediately on  this  discovery,  placed  citizens  to  defend  this  side  of  the  town; 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  governor  of  the  bastille  to  engage  him  to  with^ 
draw  his  cannon,  and  not  to  commit  any  act  of  hostility.  This  activity,  the 
apprehension  which  the  fortress  inspired,  hatred  of  the  abuses  it  protected^ 
the  necessity  of  occupying  a  point  so  important,  and  of  no  longer  leaving  it 
to  their  enemies  in  a  moment  of  insurrection,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
multitude  to  this  point.  From  nine  in  the  morning  to  two  in  the  afternoon, 
there  had  only  been  one  cry  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other.  To  the  6a«- 
mU  /  to  the  baHiUe !  The  citizens  assembled  therefrom  all  parts  of  the  town 
in  groups  armed  with  muskets,  pikes,  sabres ;  the  crowd  which  already  sur- 
rounded it  was  considerable ;  the  sentinels  of  the  place  were  posted,  and  the 
bridges  raised  as  in  a  period  of  war. 

A  deputy  from  the  district  of  Saint  Louis  de  la  Culture,  called  Thuriot  de 
la  Rosiere,  demanded  an  interview  with  the  governor,  M.  Delaunay.  Ad- 
mitted into  his  presence,  be  summoned  him  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
cannon.  The  governor  answered  that  the  pieces  were  at  all  times  placed  on 
the  towers ;  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  get  them  down ;  and  that, 
finally,  informed  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Pans,  he  had  made  them  re- 
tire some  paces  and  to  point  from  the  embrasures.  Thuriot  with  difiiculty 
succeeded  in  penetrating  farther,  and  examined  if  the  state  of  the  fortress 
was  as  satisfactory  for  the  town  as  the  governor  afllrmed.  He  found  as  he 
advanced  three  pieces  of  cannon  directed  upon  the  avenues  of  the  place,  and 
itody  to  play  on  those  who  should  attempt  to  force  it.    Aboat  forty  Swist 
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and  twenty-fonr  invalids  were  under  arms.  Thuriot  mged  them  as  well  aa 
the  ^tat-niajor  of  the  place,  in  the  name  of  honour  and  of  the  comitry,  not  to 
show  themselves  enemies  of  the  people.  The  officers  and  s<4diers  all  swore 
not  to  use  their  arras  unless  they  were  attacked.  Thuriot  then  ascended  the 
towers,  and  from'  thence  beheld  an  immense  multitude  approaching  from  all 
parts,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  advancing  en  ina$H.  Already  from  with- 
out they  were  alarmed  that  Thuriot  did  not  return,  and  they  demanded  him 
with  loud  cries.  To  reassure  the  people,  he  showed  himself  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  fortress,  and  shouts  of  applause  rang  from  the  garden  of  the  ar 
senal.  He  descended,  rejoined  his  friends,  made  known  the  result  of  his 
mission,  and  then  presented  himself  before  the  committee. 

But  the  multitude  impatiently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fortress 
From  time  to  time  these  words  rose  from  the  multitude :  fVe  toant  the  bap- 
tillt!  We  will  have  the  basliUe!  Two  men  suddenly  sprang  from  the  crowd, 
rushed  upon  a  sentinel,  and  struck  the  chains  of  the  great  bridge  with  a 
hatchet.  The  soldiers  called  out  to  them  to  retire,  and  threatened  to  fire* 
But  they  continued  their  blows,  broke  the  chains,  let  down  the  bridge,  and 
threw  themselves  forward  with  the  multitude.  They  advanced  towards  the 
aecond  bridge,  in  order  to  batter  it  down  also.  The  garrison  made  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  and  dispersed  them.  But  they  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  during  several  hours  all  their  efforts  were  directed  against  the  second 
bridge,  the  approach  to  which  was  defended  by  a  constant  fire  from  the  place. 
The  people,  furious  at  this  obstinate  resistance,  tried  to  break  the  gates  with 
blows  of  the  hatchet,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  guard-house.  The  garrison  then 
made  a  discharge  of  case-shot,  murderous  to  the  besiegers,  and  which  killed 
or  wounded  many ;  this  only  infuriated  them ;  they  had,  at  their  head,  men 
who,  like  Elie  and  Hulin,  possessed  extraordinary  courage  and  audacity,  and 
they  continued  the  siege  with  impetuosity. 

The  committee  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville  was  in^  the  greatest  anxiety.  The 
siege  of  the  bastille  appeared  to  it  a  rash  enterprise.  It  received  from  time 
to  time  news  of  the  disasters  which  were  happening  at  the  foot  of  the  for- 
tress. It  was  placed  between  the  danger  from  the  troops  if  they  were  vic- 
torious, and  that  of  the  multitude,  which  was  demanding  from  it  ammunition 
to  carry  on  the  siege.  As  they  could  not  give  what  they  did  not  possess, 
they  were  accused  of  treachery ;  they  had  sent  two  deputations,  to  procure 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  invite  the  governor  to  confide  the  keeping 
of  the  place  to  the  citizens;  but  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  of  shouts,  of  the. 
discharge'of  musketry,  they  could  not  make  themselves  heard ;  they  sent  a 
third  with  a  drum  and  a  flag  of  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  easily 
recognised;  but  they  were  not  more  successful.  Neither  side  would  hear 
any  thing.  In  spite  of  its  endeavours  and  its  activity,  the  assembly  of  the 
Hotel-de-Ville  was  still  exposed  to  the  suspicions  of  its  party.  The  provost 
of  the  merchants  especially  excited  the  greatest  distrust.  '*  He  has  already,** 
said  one,  ^*  made  many  shifts  in  this  business.'*  **  He  advises  us,**  said  an- 
other, ^  to  open  a  trench,  that  he  may  gain  time,  and  we  may  lose  every 
thing.**—"  Comrades,**  exclaimed  an  old  man,  "  what  have  we  to  do  with 
these  traitors  ?  March,  follow  me,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  bastille 
shall  be  taken.** 

The  siege  had  continued  more  than  four  hours,  when  the  French  guards 
arrived  with  cannon.  Their  arrival  changed  the  face  of  the  combat.  The 
garrison  itself  urged  the  governor  to  surrender.  The  unfortunate  Delaunay, 
fearing  the  lot  which  awaited  him,  would  then  have  blown  up  the  fortress, 
and  buried  himself  under  its  ruins,  and  those  of  the  Faubourg.  He  advanced 
in  desperation,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  towards  the  powder.  The 
garrison  itself  seized  him,  hoisted  a  white  flag  upon  the  platform,  reversed 
their  muskets,  and  lowered  their  cannon  in  token  or  peace.  But  the  besiegers, 
fighting  and  advancing  on,  continued  to  exclaim,  "Let  dawn  the  bridges T 
A  Swiss  officer  demanded,  across  the  battlements,  leave  to  capitulate,  and 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  "  No,  no  !**  cried  the  multitude.  The 
•ame  officer  made  a  proposal  to  lay  down  their  arms»if  the  besiegeis  wooid 
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pnomiteto  spare  their  lives.  '^Let  down  the  bridge,**  antwerad  the  foi«» 
most  of  the  assailants,  ^  no  harm  will  befall  yon.**  On  this  assurance,  they 
opened  the  ^te,  let  down  the  bridge,  and  the  besiegers  threw  themselves 
into  the  bastille.  Those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  multitude  wished  to 
save  from  its  vengeance  the  governor,  the  Swiss,  and  the  invalids :  **  Give 
them  itptousn  give  them  im  to  «# ,  they  have  fired  on  their  J^loitheitiztnt,  and  they 
deeerve  to  be  hangedJ*^  The  governor,  some  Swiss,  and  some  of  the  invalids, 
were  torn  from  the  protection  of  their  defenders,  and  put  to  death  by  the  im- 
placable mob. 

The  permanent  committee  was  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  eombat.  The 
hall  of  its  sittings  was  encumbered  by  a  furious  multitude,  which  menaced 
the  provost  of  the  merchants  and  the  electors.  Flesselles  began  to  be  uneasy 
in  his  situation.  He  was  pale  and  anxious ;  exposed  to  reproaches  and  the 
most  furious  menaces ;  they  had  forced  him  from  the  hall  of  the  committee 
to  the  hall  of  the  genend  assembly,  where  an  immense  number  of  citizens 
had  assembled.  ^  Let  him  come,  let  him  follow  us,"  had  been  called  out 
from  all  parts.  ''  This  is  too  much  ;**  said  Flesselles,  **  let  us  march,  since 
they  wish  it;  let  us  go  where  I  am  expected.**  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
in  the  great  hall,  when  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  arrested  by  cries 
from  the  Place  de  Greve.  They  heard  •*  Victory !  Victory !  Liberty  r  These 
were  the  conquerors  of  the  bastille,  whose  arrival  was  thus  announced. 
Presently  th^y  entered  the  hall,  presenting  a  spectacle  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  imposing.  The  most  distinguished  among  them  were  carried  in 
triumph,  and  crowned  with  laurels.  They  were  escorted  by  more  than  fif* 
teen  hundred  men,  their  eyes  gleaming,  their  hair  in  disorder,  bearing  all 
kinds  of  arms,  crowding  one  upon  another,  and  making  the  boards  resonnd 
with  the  stamping  of  their  feet.  One  carried  the  keys  of  the  bastille  and 
the  flag ;  another  the  **  orders**  suspended  from  the  bayonet  at  the  end  of  a 
masket ;  and  a  third  held  up  in  his  bloody  hand  the  collar  of  the  governor^ 
It  was  in  this  form  that  the  train  of  the  conquerors  of  the  bastille,  followed 
by  an  immense  multitude  which  inundated  the  Place  and  the  quays«  entered 
the  hall  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  to  inform  the  committee  of  their  triumph* 
and  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  who  remained <  Some  individuals 
wished  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  committee.  But  others  cried  out,  **  No 
quarter  to  the  prisoners !  No  miarter-to  men  who  have  fired  on  their  fellow^ 
citizens.**  The  commandant  La  Salle,  the  elector  More  an  de  St.  M^ry,  the 
courageous  Elie,  succeeded  however  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  multitade* 
and  in  obtaining  a  general  amnesty. 

But  now  came  the  turn  of  the  unfortmiate  Flesselles :  they  pi^tended  that 
« letter,  found  upon  Delaunay,  proved  his  treason,  which  they  had  already 
suspected.  **  I  amuse,**  said  he  to  him,  *'the  Parisians,  with  cockades  and 
promises:  hold  out  till  this  night:  yon  shall  have  relief.**  The  people 
crowded  round  the  board.  The  more  moderate  defimnded  that  his  person 
should  be  seized,  and  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  prisons  of  the  chi* 
telet;  but  others  opposed  this  proposal,  contending  that  he  ought  to  be  sent 
to  the  Palais*Royal,  to  be  Judged  there.  This  l9iit  was  the  general  wish^ 
**Totke  Pahii-RayaH  To  the  PalaMP-Royal  r  re-echoed  from  every  part  of 
the  crowd.  ^  Ah,  well !  be  it  so,  gentlemen,**  answered  Flesselles,  with  an 
air  sufficiently  tranquil,—- *Met  us  go  to  the  Palais-RoyaV^  At  these  words# 
he  descended  from  the  raised  part  of  the  hall,  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the 
mob,  which  opened  as  he  marched  forward,  and  which  followed  without 
doing  him  any  violence.  But  at  the  comer  of  the  quay,  Pelletier,  a  stranger^ 
advanced  towards  him,  and  laid  him  dead,  by  a  shot  from  his  pistol* 

After  these  scenes  of  armingt  of  tnmult,  of  battle,  of  vengeance^  the  Pari- 
sians, who  apprehended  an  attack  during  the  night,  as  the  inten^epted  letters 
indicated,  made  due  disposition  for  receiving  the  enemy.  The  entire  popu« 
lation  laboured  in  fortifying  the  town.  They  formed  barrieadoeSf  they  threw 
up  intrenefaments,  broke  up  the  pavement,  forged  pikes,  cast  ballets.  The 
^omen  carried  stones  to  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  crash  the  soldieis.  The 
aaiional  guard  distributed  thanselves  at  the  diflearent  posts.    Parisi 
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an  immense  woriuhop,  and  a  vast  camp,  and  the  whole  of  the  night 
passed  under  arms,  and  iii  momentary  expectation  of  battle. 

While  the  insurrection  of  Paris  was  assuming  this  character  of  fury,  of 
permanence,  of  success,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  they  were  doing''  at 
Versailles.  The  court  was  preparing  to  realize  its  designs  against  the  capital 
and  the  assembly.  The  night  of  the  14th  to  the  15th  was  fixed  for  the  Exe- 
cution of  its  plan.  Br^teuil,  theprime  minister,  had  promised  to  restore  the 
royal  authority  in  three  days.  The  commandant  of  tne  army  as^emblecl  at 
Paris,  the  marshal  de  Broglie,  had  received  unlimited  powers  of  every  kind. 
On  the  15th,  the  declaration  of  the  23d  of  June  was  to  be  renewed,  and  the 
king,  after  having  compelled  the  assembly  to  accept  it,  was  to  dissolve  it. 
Forty  thousand  copies  of  this  declaration  were  ready  for  distribution  through 
the  realm ;  and  in  order  to  subserve  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  treasury, 
they  had  manufactured  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  government  notes. 
The  movement  of  Pahs,  far  from  disturbing  the  court,  favoured  its  views. 
To  the  very  last  moment,  it  considered  this  as  a  transient  disturbance  which 
would  be  easily  repressed ;  it  did  not  believe  either  in  its  perseverance  or  in 
its  success,  and  to  them  it  did  not  appear  possible  that  a  mob  of  citizens  could 
be  able  to  resist  an  army. 

The  assembly  knew  all  these  projects.  For  two  days  it  sat  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  midst  of  disquietude  and  alarms.  It  was  in  a  great  measure 
ignorant  of  what  was  passing  at  Paris.  At  length,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  insurrection  had  become  general,  and  that  Paris  was  marching  upon  Ver- 
sailles, while  the  troops  were  putting  themselves  in  motion  against  the  ca- 
pital. They  believed  that  they  heard  the  cannon,  and  they  listened  to  assure 
themselves.  On  the  14th,  in  the  evening,  they  believed  that  the  king  was 
to  depart  during  the  night,  and  that  the  assembly  was  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  regiments.  This  last  apprehension  was  not  without 
foundation ;  a  carriage.was  constantly  in  attendance,  and  for  many  successive 
days,  the  body-guards  did  not  put  off  their  clothes.  Moreover^  at  the 
orangerie,  the  most  alanning  scenes  were  passing.  The  foreign  troops  were 
prepared  by  the  distribution  of  wine  and  presents,  for  their  expedition,  and 
every  thing  induced  the  belief  that  the  decisive  moment  had  come. 

In  spite  of  the  approach  and  the  increase  of  the  danger,  the  assembly 
showed  itself  immoveable,  and  pursued  its  first  resolutions.  Mirabeau,  who 
had  first  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  troops,  moved  a  new  deputation.  It 
was  on  the  point  of  departure,  when  a  deputy,  the  viscount  Noailles,  arriving 
from  Paris,  made  known  to  the  assembly  the  progress  of  the  insurrection, 
announced  the  pillage  of  the  invalids,  the  arming  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
siege  of  the  bastille.  Another  deputy,  Wimfen,  came  to  add  to  the  recital, 
that  of  the  personal  dangers  he  had  incurred,  and  declared  that  the  fury  of 
the  people  augmented  with  its  dangers.  The  assembly  proposed  to  establish 
oouriers  in  order  that  they  might  get  intelligence  from  Paris  every  two  hours. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  electors,  MM.  Ganith  and  Bancal  des  Jssarts,  sent 
uythe  committee  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville.in  deputation  to  the  assembly,  con* 
fiunned  every  thing  which  it  had  learned.  They  began  by  stating  the  measures 
which  the  electors  had  taken  for  the  good  order  and  defence  of  the  capital ; 
they  announced  the  misfortunes  whidi  had  happened  at  the  foot  of  the  bas- 
tille, the  Uselessness  of  the  deputations  to  tne  governor,  and  said,  that  the 
itre  of  the  garrison  had  scattered  death  about  the  environs  of  the  fortressw 
At  this  recital,  a  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
and  a  second  deputation  was  immediately  sent  to  carry  to  the  king  this 
grievous  intelligence.  The  first  returned  with  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  king,  in  learning  these  disastrous  Events, 
which  presaged  others  still  more  so,  appeared  to  be  greatly  affected.  He 
had  stniggled  against  the  part  he  had  been  compelled  to  take.  ''  You  tear 
my  heart  more  and  more,**  said  he  to  the  deputies,  '*  by  the  recital  you  make  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Paris.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe,  that  the  orders  which 
have  been  gluen  to  the  troops  are  the  occasion  of  them.  You  know  the 
Ih«ve  given  to  ycNirpseoeding  deputation;  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
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iU"  tliit  antwet  consisted  in  the  promise  of  sending  from  Paris  the  troofw 
of  the  Champ-de-Mavs,  and  in  the  orders  given  to  the  general  officers  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  burges^-guard  in  order  to  direct  it.  Sach 
measures  were  insufficient  to  rehiedy  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  it  was 
placed,  and  hence  the  assembly  was  neither  satisfied  nor  reassured.    . 

A  short  time  after,  the  deputies  d'Ormesson  and  Duport  came  to  announce 
to  the  assembly  the  capture  of  the  bastille,  the  death  of  Flesselles,  and  that 
of  Delaunav.  A  third  deputation  to  the  king  was  proposed,  to  deiqand  again  * 
the  removal  of  the  troops.  •*  No,"  said  Clermont  Tonnerre,  "  leave  them 
this  night  for  consultation ;  kings^  as  well  as  other  men,  must  purchase  ex- 
perience.'^ It  was  in  this  state  that  the  assembly  passed  the  night.  In  the 
morning  a  new  deputation  was  nominated  to  show  the  monarch  the  calamities 
which  .would  ensue  fVom  a  longer  refusal.  It  was  then  that  Mirabeau^  ad* 
dressing  the  deputies  as  they  were  departing, — "  Tell  him  boldly,  tell  him," 
he  exclaimed,  *'  that  the  hordes  of  foreigners  by  whom  we  are  saitoanded 
have  received  yesterday  the  visit  of  princes,  of  princesses,  of  favourites,  of 
court  ladies,  and  their  caresses,  and  their  exhortations,  and  their  presents;, 
tell  him,  that  these  foreign  satellites,  gorged  with  money  and  wine,  nave  pre* 
dieted,  in  their  impious  revelry,  the  enslavement  of  France,  and  that  their 
brutal  wishes  invoke  the  destruction  of  the  national  assembly )  tell  him,  that 
in  the  palace  itself  the  courtiers  have  danced  to  the  sound  of  this  barbarous 
music,  and  that  such  orgies  were  the  harbingers  of  Saint  Bartholomew  I  tell 
him,  that  the  Henry  whose  blessings  are  proclaimed  by  the  universe,  he  of 
his  ancestors  whom  he  should  take  for  a  model,  brought  food  into  rebel  Paris, 
which  he  besieged  in  person ;  but  that  his  ferocious  counsellors  sent  back 
the  com  which  commerce  had  brought  into  his  faithful  but  famished  capital.** 
At  this  instant  the  king  appeared  in  the  mj^st  of  the  assembly.  The  duke 
of  Liancourt,  availins:  himself  of  that  access  to  the  sovereign  which  his  office 
of  grand-master  of  the  wardrobe  gave  him,  apprized  him  of  the  defection  of 
the  French  guards,  and  of  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  bastille.  At  thie 
news,  of  which  his  counsellors  had  left  him  in  ignorance*. " /i(  u  a  reoob/" 
exclaimed  the  astonished  monarch.  **  No,  sire,  it  is  a  revolyiion.^  This  ex-* 
cellent  citizen  had  represented  to  him  the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
the  projects  of  the  court,  the  fears,  the  exasperation  of  the  people,  the  bad 
disposition  of  the  troops ;  and  the  king  had  determined  to  present  himself  to 
the  assembly,  to  reassure  it  of  his  intentions.  This  news  inspired,  in  the  first 
instance,  transports  of  Joy.  But  Mirabeau  represented  to  his  colleagues  the 
foU^  of  their  abandoning  themselves  to  such  premature  expressions  of  ap* 
plause.  "  Let  us  wait,**  said  he,  ^  till  his  majesty  make  known  to  us  the  ff09d 
disposition  which  is  announced  on  his  part.  Tlie  blood  of  our  brethren  fiowe 
at  Paris.  Let  a  mournful  respect  be  the  first  reception  ot  the  monarch  of 
an  unhappy  people ;  the  silence  of  the  people  is  the  lesson  of  kings."  The . 
assembly  resumed  the  sullen  attitude  which,  for  three  days,  it  had  never 
abandoned.  The  king  appeared  without  guards,  and  without  any  other  reti* 
nue  than  that  of  his  brothers.  He  ^as  received  with  the  profoundest  eUence  $ 
but  when  he  had  declared  that  he  was  one  with  the  nation,  and  that,  nlsring 
Upon  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  he  had  given  orders  for  the 
troops  to  retire  from  Paris  and  Yersaillesr— whea  he  had  pronounced  these 
toucning  words,  "Well,  then !  it  is  to  you  that  I  confide  myself }**  plaudits 
Were  heard  from  every  quarter;  the  members  of  the  assembly  rose  sponta« 
neously,  and  reconducted  the  monarch  to  the  chlteau. 

Versailles  and  Paris  now  rang  with  joy.  The  sentiment  o£  ^security  suc- 
ceeded the  agitations  of  fear,  and  the  people  passed  from  animosity  to  gratitude. 
Louis  XVL,  restored  to  himself«  felt  how  important  it  was  to  go  in  person  to 
the  capital,  and  recon^er  its  affection,  and  conciliate  for  himself  the  popular 
power.  He  caused  it  to  be  announced  to  the  assemUy  that  he  would  recall 
Necker,  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  following  day  at  Paris.  The  assembly 
had  already  nominated  a  deputation  of  a  hundred  members  to  go  before  mi 
king  into  the  capital.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Bailly.and  La 
fkytttet  who  made  a  pan  of  it,  were  nominated,  the  first  mayor  of  Pansy  the 
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Mher  commander  of  the  burgess-guard.  They  deserved  these  poptdar  ac« 
knowledgments ;  the  one  by  his  long  and  difficult  presidency  of  the  assembly^ 
the  other  by  his  conduct  in  America  and  Europe.  This  lastf  the  friend  of 
Washington,  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  American  independence^ 
on  his  return  to  his  country,  had  first  pronounced  the  name  of  tne  states- 
general,  had  united  himself  to  the  assembly  with  the  minority  of  Uie  noblesse, 
,  and  had  shown  himself  subsequently  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of 
the  revolution. 

The  two  new  magistrates  proceeded,  on  the  17th,  to  receive  the  king  at  the 
head  of  the  municipality,  and  the  Parisian  guard.  **  Sire,"  said  Bailly  to 
him,  **  I  bring  to  your  majesty  the  keys  of  your  good  city  of  Paris ;  they 

^  are  the  same  as  those  presented  to  Henry  IV. ;  he  had  reconquered  his 
oeople,  here  the  people  have. reconquered  their  king.**  From  the  place  Louis 
A  V.  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  the  king  traversed  the  passage  formed  by  the  na- 
tional guard,  arranged  in  three  or  four  hues,  armed  with  muskets,  pikes, 
lances,  Sjcythes,  and  staves.  Their  visages  still  wore  a  sombre  aspect,  and 
the  cry  frequently  repeated  of  Five  la  nation:  was  the  only  one  heard.  But 
when  Louis  XVI.  descended  from  the  carriage,  when  he  had  received  from 
the  hands  of  Bailly  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  and  that  without  guards,  sur- 
rounded by  the  multitude,  he  had  entered  without  distrust  the  Hotel-de-Ville, 

^  applauses'and  cries  of  Vive  le  roi  i  burst  from  alh  parts.  The  reconciliation 
vras  entire ;  Louis  XVI.  received  the  greatest  testimonies  of  affection.  After 
having  sanctioned  the  new  magistracies,  and  after  having  approved  the  choice 
of  the  people,  he  set  out  again  for  Versailles ;  his  return  to  which  was  not  re- 
garded without  inquietude,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  disturbances. 
The  assembly  awaited  him  in  the  avenue  of  Paris,  and  accompanied  lum  to 
the  chftteau,  where  the  queen,  with  her  children,  came  to  throw  themselves 
into  his  arms. 

The  counter-revolutionary  ministers,  and  all  the  authors  of  the  designs 
which  had  failed,  now  quitted  the  court.  The  count  of  Artois,  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  family  of  Polignac,  took  their  departure  from 
France,  ana  began  the  first  emigration.  Necker  returned  in  triumph ;  this 
moment  was  the  finest  of  his  life,  and  few  men  have  enjoyed  such.  Minister 
of  the-  nation,  disgraced  for  it,  recalled  by  it,  he  was  met  every  where 
on  his  route  from  BSde  to  Paris  with  marks  of  the  gratitude  .and  intoxi- 
cating joy  of  the  people.  His  entry  into  Paris  was  a  day  of  festival.  But 
this  day,  which  was  the  crown  of  his  popularity,  was  also  the  termination  of 
it.  The  multitude,  always  agitated  and  always  furious  against  those  who 
had  had  a  hand  in  the  projects  of  the  14th  of  July,  had  destroyed,  with  im- 
placable fury,  Foulon,  the  intended  minister,  and  his  nephew  Berthier.  In- 
dignant at  these  executions,  fearingkthat  others  might  become  victims,  wish- 
ing in  particular  to  save  the  baron  of  Besenval,  commander  of  the  army  of 
Paris  under  the  marshal  de  Broglie,  and  who  was  detained  prisoner,  Necker 
demanded  a  general  amnesty,  and  obtained  it  from  the  assembly  of  electors. 
This  measure  was  imprudent  at  this  moment  of  jealousy  and  exultation. 
Necker  did  not  know  the  people ;  he  did  know  with  what  facility  they 
inspect  their  leaders,  and  ^rush  their  idols.  They  feared  that  he  was  wish- 
ing to  wi^draW  their  enemies  from  the  penalties  they  had  incurred;  the 
districts  assembled  themselves,  the  illegality  of  the  amnesty  pronounced  by 
an  assembly  without  authority  was  violently  attacked,  and  the  electors  them- 
selves revoked  it  It  was,  doubtless,  desirable  to  counsel  the  people  to  calm- 
ness, and  recall  them  to  mercy ;  but  the  best  means  was  to  demand,  instead 
of  a  release  of  the  accused,  a  tribunal  which  would  remove  them  from  the 
murderous  jurisdiction  of  the  mob.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  greatest 
humanity  is  not  that  which  appears  to  be  so.  Necker,  without  obtaining  any 
thing,  letioose  the  people  against  himself,  and  the  districts  against  the  elec- 
tors ;  fnm  henceforward  he  began  to  struggle  with  the  revolution,  of  which 
he  hoped  to  make  himself  the  master,  because  he  had  been,  for  an  instant,  its 
hero.  But  he  very  quickly  undeceived  himself.  A  man  is  a  thing  of  very 
Mttle  momsnt  in  s  rsvohitioiw  i9bkh  removes  mwes  i  the  movement  huiriee 
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bim  alongf,  or  abandons  him ;  he  must  either  advance  before  ^^rM  ^niihcd 
by  its  pressure.    In  ut>  times  is  the  subordination  of  men  to  thing*  ; 


clearly  perceived;  revolutions  employ  many  leaders,  tliey  surrender  only  to  one. 
Tiie  eonsequences  of  the  14th  of  July  were  mcalcuiable.  'Cbe-movemdnl 
of  Paris  communicated  itself  to  the  provinces;  tlie  lower  classed  especiaUyt 
in  imitation  of  those  of  the  capital,  organized  themselves  into  municipalities 
lor  their  government,  and  into  natiousd  guards  for  their  defence.  Authority, 
as  well  as  force,  was  entirely  displaced ;  the  royal  power  had  lost  them  by 
its  defeat,  and  the  nation  had  acquired  them :  the  new  magistrates  were 
alone  powerful,  and  alone  obeyed ;  the  old  ones  were  become  the  objects  of 
jealousy.  In  the  towns,  the  people  were  airayed  against  them,  and  against 
the  privileged,  whom  they  supposed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  the  enemies 
of  the  change  which  they  were  wishing  to  operate.  In  the  country,  they  set 
fire  to  the  castles,  and  the  peasants  burned  the  titles  of  their  lords.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  a  moment  of  victory  not  to  abuse  power.  But  it  was  important  to 
appease  the  people,  in  order  that,  in  their  desire  to  reform  abuses,  priviieges 
might  not  be  confounded  with  property :  the  orders  had  disappeared,  art>i« 
trary  power. was  destroyed;  their  ancient  accompaniment,  ineqimiity,  ought 
also  to  be  suppressed.  This  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things ;  these  preliminaries 
were  the  work  of  a  single  night. 

The  assembly  had  addressed  to  the  people  proclamations  which  might 
restore  tranquillity.  The  erection  of  the  ch&telet  into  a  tribunal  charged 
with  the  trisU  of  the  conspirators  of  the  14th  of  July,  by  satisfying  the  muT- 
titude,  had  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  order.  It  remained  to  enact  a 
measure  still  more  important, — tlie  abolition  of  privileges.  On  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  August,  the  duke  of  NoaiUes  gave  the  signal  for  it;  he  proposed 
the  redemption  of  the  feudal  rights,  and  the  suppression  of  the  personal  ser- 
vitudes. This  motion  began  the  sacrifices  of  all  the  privileged ;  it  set  vup 
among  them  a  rivalry  of  voluntary  surrenders  and  patriotism.  The  conta- 
gion became  general ;  in  a  few  hours  they  decreed  the  cessation  of  aU  the 
abuses.  The  duke  de  Chitelet  proposed  the  redemption  of  all  the  tithes, 
and  their  change  into  a  pecuniary  tax ;  the  bishop  of  Ohartres,  the  supprest 
sion  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  chase ;  the  count  of  Vireu,  that  of  pi^on- 
houses  and  dove-cots ;  and  in  succession,  the  abolition  of  seignorial  jurisdic- 
tions ;  of  the  venality  of  the  office  of  the  magistracy ;  of  pecuniary  immo^ 
hities,  and  of  the  inequality  of  imposts ;  of  the  perquisites  of  the  cur^ ;  of 
the  annats  of  the  court  of  Rome;  of  the  jdurality  of  benefices;  of  pensions 
obtained  without  titles ;  all  were  proposed  and  admitted.  After  the  sacrifices 
of  private  persons,  come  those  of  corporate  bodies,  of  towns,  of  provinces ; 
^he  wardenships  and  freedom  of  companies  were  abolished.  A  deputy  of 
Dauphin^,  the  marquis  of  Blacons,  pronounced,  in  his  own  name,  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  its  priviieges.  The  other  provinces  imitated  Dauphin^ ;  and 
the  towns  followed  the  example  of  the  provinces.  A  medal  was  struck  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  this  day,  and  the  assembly  decreed  to  Louis  XVI. 
the  title  of  restorer  ojf' French  liberty. 

This  night,  which  an  enemy  of  the  revolution  called  at  the  time  the  Saint 
Bartholomew  of  property,  was  only  the  Saint  Bartholomew  of  abuses.  It 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  feudality ;  it  delivered  the  person  from  the  rem- 
nants of  servitude ;  lands  from  seignorial  dependence ;  soccage  properties 
from  the  ravages  of  ga/ne,  and  the  exaction  of  tithes.  In  destroying  seig- 
norial jurisdictions,  the  remnants  of  private  "power,  it  conducted  to  the  re- 
gime of  publi(j  power;  in  destroying  the  venality  of  magistratic  offices,  it 
presaged  gratuitous  justice.  It  was  the  passage  from  a  condition  in  which 
every  thing  belonged  to  individuals,  to  another  in  which  every  thing  ought 
to  beloug  to  the  state.  This  night  changed  the  aspect  of  the  realm ;  it  ren- 
dered all  Frenchmen  equal ;  it  opened  the  way  for  all  to  arrive  at  employ*. 
ments ;  to  aspire  after  property ;  to  exercise  industry ;  finally,  this  night 
was  a  revolution  as  important  as.  the  insurrection  of  the  14tn  of  July,  of 
which  it  was  the  consequence.    It  rendered  the  people  the  master  of  society. 
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M^e  other  had  rendered  it  the  master  of  the  eovemnnent;  and  pennilted  it 
to  prepare  the  new  constitution  by  destroying  the  old  one. 

The  march  of  the  reyolution  had  been  very  rapid,  and  in  a  very  short  tini« 
had  produced  most  important  results.  Had  it  not  been  opposed,  it  would 
have  been  less  prompt  and  less  complete.  Each  refusal  became  for  it  the 
occasion  of  new  successes ;  it  overthrew  intrigue,  resisted  authority,  tri* 
umphed  over  force,  and,  at  the  moment  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  whole 
^fice  of  absolute  monarchy  had  been  shaken  by  the  mismanagement  of  its 
supporters.  The  17th  of  June  had  annihilated  the  three  orders,  and  changed 
the  states-general  into  the  assembly  of  the  nation  $  the  23d  of  June  had  been 
the  termination  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  crown — ^the  14th  of  Jdy  that 
of  its  material  power;  the  assembly  had  inherited  the  one,  and  the  people  the 
other;  finally,  the  4th  of  August  was  the  completion  of  this  first  revolution* 
The  epoch  which  we  have  described  is  conspicuously  detached  from  the 
others ;  within  its  short  period,  the  seat  of  power  was  displaced,  and  all  the 
preliminary  changes  were  ejected.  The  epoch  which  follows  is  that  in  which 
the  new  regime  is  discussed  and  established,  and  in  which'  the  assembly, 
after  having  been  destructive,  becomes  constituent. 

LETTER  XVn. 

Vur»  of  (fte  SLojU  rf  PartUi  in  France^The  QnuiittiefU  j3«iem6/v--7%<  ^^^^^ 

""  and  ^oblesn—Jne  Partvof  Orleani — GmUUuUanal  Labaurt ;  Vtdaration  if 

BighU;  PtrmanmceanaCnity  ofikeUgidoUiveBodv;  royal  Sanction ;  exur» 

nal  ^giiatum;  InturrecUon  tfthe6tkand6ih  OctobtTf  nB9^The  ISng  rt^^ 

tnaoei  hiii  Retidence  to  Parii. 

Lf  pursuance  of  our  plan,  and  in  narrating  the  series  of  events,  my  dear 
eon,  which,  at  this  tremendous  crisis,  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, in  the  French  metropolis,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  imposed  a  tax 
upon  your  feelings,  that  will  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  summon  all  your 
j^solulion,  and  brace  up  the  energies  of  your  mind  to  accompany  me  in  the 
farther  detaiL 

The  popular  excesses  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  in- 
flicted ffieat  caUmities  on  the  capital ;  but  commotions  of  another  descrip* 
tion  early  followed  the  revolution*  partly  arising  from  the  general  causes 
already  stated,  and  partly  from  others  of  more  limited  and  local  operation. 

The  peasantiy  of  the  provinces,  buried  for  many  ages  in  the  darkness  of 
servitude,  saw,  indistinctly  and  confusedly,  in  the  fint  dawn  of  liberty,  the 
boundaries  of  their  duties  and  their  rights.  It  cannot  sarprise  us  that  they  • 
should  little  understand  that  freedom  which  had  been  so  long  remote  from 
their  views^  The  name  convoyed  to  their  ear  a  right  to  reject  all  restraint, 
to  gratify  every  resentment,  and  to  attack  all  property.  Ruffians  mingled 
with  the  deluded  peasants,  in  the  hope  of  booty«  apd  indamed  their  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  by  forged  acts  of  the  king  and  the  assembly,  authorizing  their 
JicentioDsness.  From  these  circumstances  arose. many  calamities  in  the  pro- 
yince8.r  The  country  houses  of  many  gentlemen  were  burned,  and  some  ob- 
noxious persons  were  assassmated.  Perhaps  the  peasants  had  oppressions  to 
avenge^-4hose  silent  g^^inding  oppressions  which  form  almost  the  bnlv  inter- 
course of  the  rich  with  the  indigent,  which,  though  less  flagrant  than  those  of 
government,  are  perhaps  productive  of  more  intolehible  aud  diff'usive  misery. 

But  whatever  was  the  demerit  of  these  excesses,  it  is  unfair  to  impute  them 
to  the  national  assembly  or  the  leaders  of  the  revolution^  In  what  manner 
were  they  to  repress  them  ?  If  thev  exerted  against  them  their  own  authority 
with  vigour,  they  must  haye  pirovoiced  a  civil  war.  If  they  invigorated  the 
police  and  tribunals  of  the  deposed  government,  besides  ineurring  the  hazard 
of  the  same  calamity,  they  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Placed 
in  this  dilemma,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  wait  a  slow  remedy 
from  the  iretuming  serenity  of  the  public  mind,  an4  the  progress  of  the  neir 
goyenunent  towards  oonsisteacy  and  yigoor. 
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A  degree  of  inflaenoe  exerted  by  the  people,  far  more  than  would  be  tole* 
rated  by  a  firm  government,  or  could  exist  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  must  be 
expected  in  a  crisis  of  a  revolution  which  the  people  have  brought  about* 
They  have  too  recent  experience  of  their  own  strength  to  abstain  at  once 
"from  exerting  it.  Their  political  antipathies 'have  been  agitated  by  too  fierce 
a  storm  to  regain  in  a  moment  that  serenity  which  would  expect  with  patient 
acquiescence  the  decrees  of  their  representatives.  From  an  inflamed  multi- 
tude, who  had  felt  themselves  irresistible,  and  whose  fancy  annexed  to  the 
decision  of  every  political  question  the  fate  of  their  freedom,  an  undue  inter* 
position  in  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  was  to  have  been  expected.  The 
passions  which  prompt  it  are  vehement ;  the  arguments  which  prove  its  im* 
propriety  are  remote  and  refined.  Too  much,  therefore,  of  this  interposition* 
was,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  inevitable.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  evil ;  but 
it  is  irremediable.  The  submission  of  the  people,  in  a  period  of  tranquillity, 
degenerates  into  a  lifeless  and  torpid  negii^nee  of  public  aflairs ;  and  the  fer- 
vour which  the  moment  of  revolution  inspires,  necessarily  produces  the  op^ 
posite  extreme.  That  the  conduct  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  therefore,  should 
not  have  been  the  most  circumspect  and  decorous  respecting  the  deliberations 
of  the  assembly,  at  this  tremendous  crisis  of  their  country's  fate — that  it  should 
be  frequently  irregular  and  tumultuous,  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inevitable.  > 

la  ofiering  these  remarks  to  your  consideration,  you  must  understand  me 
as  doing  it  with  a  view  to  account,  not  to  apologize^  for  the  disgraceful  scenes 
and  shocking  atrocities  which,  in  the  sequel,  you  will  have  to  contemplate : 
and,  requesting  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  which  has  been  now  madCy 
I  shall  resume  the  narrative. 

The  national  assembly,  composed  of  the  ilUe  of  the  nation,  was  full  of  in- 
teUigence,  honest  purposes,  and  views  for  the  public  welfare ;  it  was  not,  how«i 
ever,  free  from  parties  and  disagreements ;  let  us  see  what  were  the  divisions 
of  views  and  interests  that  prevailed  among  them. 

The  cburt  had  in  the  assembly  a  party,  that  of  the  privile|[ed,  which  for 
some  time  maintained  silence,  and  took  only  a  retarding  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. Tfairparty  was  composed  of  those  who,  on  the  dispute  of  the  orders, 
declared  against  the^  reunion.  In  spite  of  their  momentaiy  agreements  with 
the  commons  in  the  late  circumstances,  the  aristocratic  classes  had  interests 
contrary  to  those  of  the  national  party.  Thus  the  noblesse  and  the  high 
clergy  were  in  constant  opposition  with  it,  except  on  certain  days,  when  per- 
sonal feelings  were  silenced  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  These  non-contents 
of  the  revolution,  who  could  neither  prevent  it  by  their  sacrifices,  nor  arrest 
it  by  their  adherence,  systematically  resisted  all  its  reforms.  Their  principal 
organs  were  two  men,  no  way  distinguished  by  their  birth  or  dignities,  but 
who  had  the  superiority  of  talent.  The  abbe  Maury  and  Cazales  might  be 
said  to  represent  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse. 

These  two  orators  of  the  privileged  order,  according  to  the  intentions  of 
their  party,  which  did  not  believe  in  the  permanence  of  the  changes,  sought 
less  to  defend  themselves  than  to  protest ;  and,  in  all  their  discussions,  their 
object  was  not  to  instruct,  but  to  embarrass,  the  assembly.  Each  of  them,  iH 
the  part  he  acted,  manifested  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius  and  character. 
Maury  made  long  harangues ;  Cazales  had  vivid  sallies.  The  former  prOi- 
served,  on  the  tribune,  the  habits  of  the  preacher  and  academician;  he  dis- 
coursed on  legislative  matters  without  comprehending  them,  never  seizing  on 
the  true  point  of  a  question,  nor  even  the  most  adv^tageous  for  his  party; 
displaying  boldness,  erudition,  address,  a  brilliant  and  sustained  facility,  but 
never  a  profound  conviction,  a  settled  judgment,  a  genuine  eloquence.  The 
abb^  Maury  spoke  as  soldiers  fight.  No  one  knew  how  to  contradict  more 
frequently,  or  more  perseveringly  than  he  did ;  no  one  could  better  supply  the 
place  of  good*reasons  by  citations  and  sophisms,  and  of  the  excursions  of 
genius  by  the  forms  of  oratory.  He  had  no  lack  of  tolent;  but  he  wanted 
truth,  its  vivifying  principle.  Cazales  was  in  all  respects  ^the  very  opposite 
of  Maury.  His  genius  was  prompt  and  unerring ;  his  elocution  was  as  easy, 
but  more  animated ;  there  was  a  rrankness  in  all  his  movements.    His  rea- 
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fona  were  always  the  best  No  rfaetortcian,  he  took  on  qaestioas  whieh  in- 
terested his  party  the  ground  of  Justice,  and  left  to  Maury  the  topics  of  de» 
clamation.  With  the  exactness  of  his  views^  the  ardour  of  his  cbaraetor« 
'  and  the  good  use  of  "his  talents,  he  had  only  the  faults  which  were  incident 
to  his  position.  Maury  to  the  errors  of  his  genius  added  those  which  wevs 
Inseparable  from  his  cause. 

Necker  and  the  ministry  had  also  a  party,  but  it  was  less  nameroiis  than 
the  other,  because  it  was  a  moderate  party.  France  was  then  divided  into 
the  privileged,  who  opposed  the  revolution,'  and  the  men  of  the  people,  who 
wished  to  have  it  entiee«  There  was  no  place  between  them  for  a  mediating 
party.  Necker  had  declared  for  the  English  constitution;  and  all  those  who 
shared  his  views,  whether  from  conviction  or  ambition,  rallied  round  him* 
Of  this  number,  were  Mounier,  a  man  of  strong  judgmmit  and  inflexible  cha* 
racter,  who  considered  this  system  as  the  type  of  representative  govemmeois; 
Lally  ToUendal,  as  fully  convinced  as  he,  and  more  persuasive;  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Mounier;  and  Lally,  who  participated 
in  the  qualities  and  views  of  them  both.  Finally,  the  minority  of  the  noUesse, 
and  a  party  of  the  bishops,  who  hoped  to  become  memben  of  the  upper 
chamber,  if  the  ideas  of  Necker  should  be  adopted. 

The  leaders  of  this  latter  party,  who  were  subseauently  called  the  numarck' 
istif  wished  to  effect  the  revolution  by  accommodation :  at  each  epoch,  Ihey 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  more  powerful  to  act  with  the  weaker.  Pre- 
vious to  the  14th  of  July,  they  demanded  of  the  court  and  the  privileged 
classes  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  commons ;  after  this  epoch,  they  demanded 
o(  the  commons  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  court  and  the  prtvi^ 
leged.  They  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  to  each  party  its  ac- 
lion  in  the  state ;  that  parties  displaced  are  parties  discontented ;  and  that 
we  must  create  for  them  a  legal  existence,  under  pain  of  being  exposed  to 
interminable  struggles  from  them.  But  that  which  they  did  not  see,  was  the 
inappositeness  of  their  ideas  in  a  moment  of  exclusive  passion.  The  strug- 
Ifle  was  commenced ;  the  struggle  which  was  to  lead  to  the  triumph  of  a 
system,  and  not  to  an  arrangement.  It  was  a  victory  which  had  replaced  the 
inree  orders  by  a  single  assembly,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  the  unity 
of  this  assembly  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  government  of  two  chambers. 

The  moderate  party  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  this  government  from  the 
t)ourt ;  there  was  no  more  reason  why  they  should  obtain  it  from  the  people* 
To  the  one  it  had  appeared  too  popular,  for  the  other  it  was  too  aristocratic. 
The  rest  of  the  assembly  consisted  of  the  national  party.  The  men  who,  as 
Robespierre,  Potion,  Bu^ot,  &c.,  at  a  subsequent  period  wished  to  commence 
a  second  revolution  when  the  first  had  been  achieved,  were  not  as  yet  re* 
marked  in  it.  At  this  epoch  the  extremes  on  this  side  were  Duport,  Bamave, 
and  Lameth,  who  formed  a  triumvirate,  whose  opinions  were  prepared  by 
Duport,  supported  by  Bamave,  and  whose  measures  were  directed  by  Alex. 
Lameth.  There  was  something  yery  remarkable,  and  which,  proclaimed  the 
spirit  of  equality  of  the  epoch,  in  the  intimate  union  of  an  advocate  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  class,  of  a  counsellor  belonging  to  the  parliamentary  class, 
and  of  a  colonel  belonging  to  the  court,  who  renounced  the  interest  of  their 
order,  to  associate  in  views  of  public  good  and  of  popularity.    This  party 

filaced  itself  at  once  in  a  position  a  little  in  advance  of  that  at  which  the  revo« 
ution  had  arrived.  The  14th  of  July  had  been. the  triumph  of  the  middle 
(Class ;  the  constituent  was  its  assembly;  the  national  guard  its  armed  force; 
(the  mayoralty  its  popular  power.  Mirabeau,  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  applied 
themselves  to  this  class,  and  were,  the  one  its  orator,  the  other  its  general, 
and  the  third  its  magistrate.  The  party,  Duport,  Bamave,  and  ^meth,  had 
^he  principles,,  and  sustained  the  interests,  of  this  epoch  of  the  revolution; 
but  it  was  composed  of  young  men  of  ardent  patriotism,  who  came  upon  the 
Iheatre  of  public  affairs  with  superior  qualities,  fine  talents,  and  high  rank ; 
«nd  who,  to  the  ambition  of  liberty,  added  that  of  occupying  the  first  rank. 
This  party  placed  itself  at  first  a  little  in  advance  of  the  revolution  of  the 
i4th  of  July«    It  took  its  point  ^appiU  in  the  assemUy  among  the  membert 
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of  the  extreme  left ;  out  of  the  aasembly,  among  the  clabs ;  In  the  nation, 
among  the  party  of  the  people  who  had  co-operated  at  the  14tli  of  July,  and 
vho  did  not  wish  that  the  bourgeoisie  alone  should  profit  by  the  victory.  In 
IHitCing  itself  at  the  head  of  those  who  had  no  leaders,  and  who,  being  a  little 
out  of  the  government,  were  aspiring  to  enter  it,  it  did  not  cease  to  belong  to 
this  first  epoch  of  the  revolution.  It  formed  a  species  of  democratic  oppose 
tion  in  the  middle  class  iUelf,  differing  from  its  leaders  only  upon  pomts  of 
little  importance,  and  voting  with  them  on  almost  every  question.  There  was 
nther  among  these  popular  men  an  emulation  of  patriotism,  than  a  difference 
of  psirty. 

Daport,  who  possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  who  had  acquired  a  premature 
experience  of  the  conduct  of  the  political  passions  in  the  struggles  which 
the  parliament  had  sustained  against  the  ministry,  and  which  he  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  directed,  knew  that  a  people  reposes  when  it  has  conquered 
its  lights,  and  that  its  passions  subside  only  when  it  is  at  rest.  In  oraer  to 
hold  the.  rein  over  those  who  governed  m  the  assembly,  the  mayoralty,  the 
militias ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  activity  from  slackening,  and  the 
people,  of  whom  there  might  one  day  be  need,  from  being  disbanded,  he  con- 
ceived and  executed  the  famous  confederation  of  clubs.  This  institution, 
like  every  thing  which  impresses  a  great  movement  on  a  nation,  did  much 
evil  and  much  good.  It  encumbered  the  legal  authority  when  it  was  sufil- 
eient,  but  it  also  gave  aa  immense  energy  to  the  revolution.  When  attacked 
on  all  sides,  it  ooold  save  itself  only  at  the  expense  of  the  roost  violent 
efforts.  In  a  word,  the  foiihders  had  not  calculated  all  the  consequences  of 
this  association.  It  was,  in  their  estimation,  simply  a  piece  of  machinery 
which  was  to  sustain  or  to  wind  up  without  danger  the  motion  of  the  public 
machine,  when  it  tended  to  slacken  or  to  cease.  They  did  not  believe  that 
they  were  labouring  for  the  party  of  the  multitude.  After  the  flight  of  Va- 
lennesthey  abandoned  it,  and  exerted  themselves  against  it  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  assembly  and  the  middle  class,  which  the  ^eath  of  Mirabean 
had  left  without  a  leader.  At  this  epoch  it  was  necessary  promptly  to  fix  the 
constitutional  revolution ;  for  to  prolong  it  had  only  been  to  conduct  to  the 
republican  revolution. 

The  mass  of  the  assembly  consisted  of  men  of  correct,  well-trained,  and 
even  superior  minds ;  its  leaders  were  two  men  strangere  to  the  tier^-itaty  and 
adopted  by  it.  Without  the  alM  Si^yes,  the  operations  of  the  constituent 
assembly  had  been  less  concentrated ;  without  Munabeau,  its  c^duct  had  been 
less  energetic 

Si^yes  was  one  of  thoee  men  who,  in  ages  of  enthusiasm,  become  the 
foundere  of  a  sect,  and  in  an  age  of  intelligence,  ^xereise  the  ascendant  of  a 
powerful  understanding.  Solitude  and  philosophic  speculation  had  ripened  it 
for  a  happy  moment ;  his  ideas  were  new,  vigorous,  various,  but  little  sys* 
tematic  Society  had  in  particular  been  the  object  of  his  examination ;  he 
had  followed  its  progress,  and  decomposed  its  machinery.  The  nature  of 
government  appeared  to  him  less  a  question  of  right  than  a  question  of  epoch.. 
Although  cool  and  deliberate,  Si^yes  had  the  ardour  which  inspires  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  and  the  passion  which  gives  its  discovery;  tnus  he  was  ab- 
solute in  his  notions,  despising  the  ideas  of  others  because  he  fouivd  them 
incoaq)iete,  and  only  in  his  eyes  the  half-truth,  which  was  tantamount  to 
error.  Contradiction  irritated  him;  he  was  little  communicative;  he  could, 
have  wished  to  make  himself  known  entirely,  and/he  could  not  do  it  with  all 
the  world.  His  disciples  transmitted  his  systems  to  othere,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  him  a  certain  air  of  mystehonsness,  and  rendered  him  the  object 
of  a  sort  of  adoration.  He  had  tie  authority  which  complete  political 
science  bestows,  apd  the  constitution  could  have  spning  from  his  head,  all 
«rmed  like  the  Minerva  of  Jupiter,  or  the  legislation  of  the  ancients,  if  in  our 
times  ^very  one  had  not  wished  to  assist  in  it,  or  to  judge  of  it.  Neverthe^ 
less,  with  some  modifications,  his  plans  were  generally  adopted,  and  he  had 
in  the  committees  far  more  disciples  than  fellow-labourers. 

Mxrabeau  had  4he  same  aacen^uU  on  tha  tribune  whidi  SJAjes  had  ill  itm 
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coimnittees;  he  was  a  man  who  wanted  only  an  bccasion  to  be  ^reat.  At 
Rome,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  republic,  be  wou^d  have  been  a  Grao* 
chus,  in  its  decline  a  Catiline ;  under  the  Fronde,  a  cardinal  de  Ret^ ;  and  ia« 
the  decrepitude  of  a  monarchy,  or  in  a  state  of  things  such  as  that  he  could 
only  exercise  his  immense  faculties  in  turbulence,  he  would  have  distin- 
guished, by  the  vehemence  of  his  passions,  and  his  acts  of  authority,  a  life 
passed  in  committing  disorders,  and  in  suffering  them.  For  this  ceaseless 
activity  he  wanted  employment,  and  the  revolution  gave  it.  ~  Accustomed  to 
the  struggle  against  despotism,  irritated  by  the  scorn  of  a  noblesse  which 
did  not  value  him,  and  wnich  rejected  him  from  its  bosom ;  sagacious,  bold, 
eloquent,  Mirabeau  felt  that  the  revolution  would  be  his  work  and  his  life. 
He  was  adapted  for  the  wants  of  his  age.  His  thoughts,  his  voice,  his  action, 
were  those  of  an  orator;  in  perilous  circumstances  he  was  capable  of  con- 
trolling the  motions  of  an  assembly;  in  difficult  discussions  he  had  the  tact  to 
terminate  them ;  in  a  word,  he  had  the  power  to  keep  down  ambition,  to 
silence  hostility,  to  disconcert  rivalry.  This  powerful  man,  in  the  midst  of 
agitations,  abandoning  himself  at  one  time  with  perfect  ease  to  the  impetu- 
osity, at  another  to  the  playfulness,  of  strength,  exercised  over  the  assembly 
a  sovereign  sway.  He  soon  obtained  an  immense  popularity,  which  he- 
never  lost ;  and  he  who  shunned  all  regards  at  his  entrance  into  the  states,  at 
his  death  was  carried  to  the  Pantheon  in  the  midst  of  the  lamentations  of 
the  assembly  and  of  France.  Without  the  revolution,  Mirabeau  had  failed  in 
his  destiny ;  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  great  man,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  come  at  the  proper  season.  >  * 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  a  party  has  been  assigned,  had  very  little 
influence  in  the  assembly :  he  voted  with  the  majority,  and  not  the  majority 
with  him.  The  personal  attachment  of  some  of  its  members,. his  name,  the 
fears  of  the  court,  the  popularity  which  his  opinions  gained  him,  hopes  rather 
than  conspiracies,  have  magnified  his  revolutionary  reputation.  He  had 
neither  the  endowments  nor  the  faults  of  a  conspirator;  he  may  have  aided, 
by  his  money  and  his  name,  some  popular  movements  which  would  have 
taken  place  without  him,  and  which  had  other  objects  than  his  elevation.  An 
error  still  common  is,  to  ascribe  this,  the  greatest  of  revolutions,  to  some 
secret  and  petty  nianoBUvres,  as  if  at  such  an  epoch  the  whole  people  could 
serve  as  the  instrument  of  one  man. 

The  assembly  had  acquired  the  whole  power,  the  municipalities  supported 
its  authority,  tft  national  guard  obeyed  it.  It  was  divided  in^  committees, 
in  order  to  facilitate.  it9  labours,  and  to  be  sufficiept  for  them.  The  royal 
power,  though  existing  by  right,  was  in  some  sort  suspended;  since  it  was  not 
obeyed,  and  the  assembly  had  the  duty  of  supplying  the  royal  functions  by 
the  exercise  of  its  own.  Thus  independently  of  the  committees  charged  with 
the.  preparation  of  its  labours,  it  had  others  also  nominated  to  exercise  a 
useful  surveillance  without.  A  committee  of  subsistence  was  occupied  on 
the  supply  of  provisions,  an  object  so  important  in  a  year  of  famine ;  a  com- 
mittee of  relations  corresponded  with  the  municipalities  and  the  provinces ;  a 
committee  of  investigation  received  the  depositions  against  the  conspirators  of 
the  16th  of  July.  Qut  the  special  subjects  of  its  attention  were  the  finances  and 
iht  constitution ;  subjects  which  the  recent  crisis  had  compelled  them  to  adjourn. 

Having  provided  for  the  temporaiy  supply  of  the  treasury,  the  assembly, 
although  become  sovereign,  consulted,  by  an  examination  of  the  reports,  the 
wish  of  its  committees.  It  then  proceeded  in  its  regulations  with  a  method, 
an  extent,  and  a  freedom  of  discussion  which  should  have  procured  for  France 
a  constitution  conformable  to  justice  uid  its  wants.  America,  at  the  moment 
of  its  independence,  had  consecrated,  in  a  declaration,  the  rights  of  man  and 
those  of  the  citizen.  It  is  always  thus  that  we  commence.  A  people  spring* 
ing  from  slavery  feels  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  its  rights,  before  even 
laying  the  foundation  of  its  government.  Those  Frenchmen  who  had 
assisted  in  that  revolution,  and  who  co-operated  in  their  own,  proposed  a 
similar  declaration  as  a  preamble  of  the  laws.  This  idea  was  (deasing  to  an 
aaaembly  of  legislativBa  «nd  ohiloaophen,  which  was  not  controlled  by  any 
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limitt  since  there  existed  no  institutions,  and  which  proceeded  on  the  primi- 
tive  and  fundamental  ideas  of  society,  for  it  was  the  oflfspriog:  of  the  ei^* 
teenth  century.  Although  this  declaration  contained  only  general  principles* 
and  confined  itself  to  the  exposition  in  maxims  of  what  the  constitution  ouglii 
to  enact  into  laws,  it  wa»Tery  proper  to  exalt  the  views,  and  infuse  a  senti* 
Qient  of  dignity  and  importance  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  Upon  the  pro 
position  of  La  Fayette,  the  assembly  had  already  commenced  this  discussion, 
when  the  events  of  Paris  and  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August  had  compelled 
it  to  interrupt  it;  the  assembly  afterward  renewed  and  terminated  it,  in  cpn- 
secrating  the  principles  which  served  as  a  table  of  the  new  law,  and  which 
wps  the  taking  possession  of  the  ri^t  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

These  general  grounds  being  laid,  the  assembly  occupied  itself  in  the 
organization  of  the  legislative  power.  This  object  was  one  of  the  most 
important :  it  had  to  ^x  the  nature  of  its  functions,  and  to  establish  its  rela- 
tions with  the  king.  In  this  discussion  th^  assembly  had  simply  to  determine 
the  future  condition  of  the  legislative  power.  As  to  itself,  invested  with  the 
constituent  authority,  it  was  placed  above  its  own  decrees,  and  no  interme- 
diate power  could  suspend  or  hinder  its  mission.  Buf  what  should  be  the 
form  of  the  deliberating  body  in  future  sessions  ?  Should  it  remain  indivisible, 
or  should  it  be  decomposed  into  two  chambers  %  If  this  last  form  should  be 
adopted,  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  second  chamber  1  Should  it  be 
an  aristocratic  assembly  or  a  moderating  senate  1  In  a  word,  the  deliberating 
assembly,  whatever  it  should  be,  should  it  be  permanent  or  periodical,  and 
should  the  kins;  divide  with  it  the  legislative  power  1  »  Such  were  the  difficulties 
which  affitated  the  assembly  and  Paris  during  the  month  of  September. 

We  shall  easily  understand  the  manner  in  which  these  questions  were 
decided,  if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  assembly  and  its  ideas  respecting 
the  sovereiimty.  The  king  was,  in  its  eyes,  only' the  hereditary  agent  of  the 
nation,  to  wDom  belonged  neither  the  right  of  canvdssing  its  representatives, 
nor  that  of  directing  them,  nor  that  of  suspending  them.  Thus  it  refused 
him  the  initiation  of  laws  and  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly.  It  did  not 
think  that  the  legislative  body  should  be  dependent  on  the  king  t  it  was,  more- 
over, apprehensive  that  in  granting  to  the  government  too  strong  an  influence 
over  the  assembly,  or  in  case  of  ttie  latter  not  keeping  itself  always  united, 
the  prince  might  avail  himself  of  the  intervals  when  he  was  alone,  to  encroach 
upon  the  other  powers,  and  perhaps  even  to  destroy  the  new  order  of  things. 
They  wished,  tnerefore,  to  oppose  to  an  authority  always  actif^  an  assembly 
always  subsisting,  and  they  decreed  the  permanence  of  the  legislative  body. 
On  the  question  of  its  indivisibility  or  its  division,  the  discussions  were  very 
animated.  Necker,  Mounier,  Lally  Tollenda],  wished,  besides  a  chamber  of 
representatives,  to  have  a  senate  wpose  members  should  be  nominated  by  the 
king  on  the  presentation  of  the  people.  They  thought  that  this  was  the  only 
means  of  moderating  the  power,  and  even  of  preventing  the  tyranny,  of  a 
stogie  assembly.  Their  partisans  were  those  members  who  entertained  their 
ideas,  or  those  who  hoped  to  make  a  part  of  the  upper  chamber.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  assembly  would  have  wished,  not  a  peerage,  but  an  aristocratie 
assembly,  of  which  it  should  elect  the  members.  They  could  not  then  be 
heard,  Mounier's  party  refusing  to  ^o-operate  in  a4>ro]ect  which  would  have 
revived  the  orders,  and  the  aristocrats  rejecting  a  senate  which  would  have 
confirmed  the  ruin  of  the  noblesse.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  commons  advocated  the  unity  of  the  assembly.  It 
appeared  illegal  to  the  popular  party  to  constitute  legislators  for  life ;  they 
believed  that  the  high  chamber  would  become  the  instrument  of  the  court  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  would  then  be  dangerous,  or  that  it  would  unite  itself  to 
the  commons,  and  would  then  be  useless.  Thus  the  nobility  from  discontent, 
and  the  national  party  from  the  spirit  of  absolute  justice,  concurred  in  reject- 
ing the  high  chamber. 

This  determination  of  the  assembly  has  been  severely  censured.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  peerage  have  ascribed  all  the  eVils  of  the  revolution  to  its  absence, 
as  if  it  were  possible  that  any  body«  whatever  it  might  be,  could  have  arrested 
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its  march.  It  was  not  the  constitution  which  me  it  the  ebaivcter  it  had  ^ 
this  was  merely  one  of  the  events  which  sprang  from  the  struggle  of  parties. 
What  could  the  upper  chamber  have  done  between  the  court  and  the  nation! 
declared  in  favour  of  the  first,  it  could  neither  hare  conducted  nor  saved  it^ 
in  rayour  of  the  second,  it  could  not  have  strengthened  it;  and  in  either  case^ 
its  suppression  had  been  inevitable.  We  move  rapidly  in  such  seasons,  an4 
whatever  impedes  our  progress  is  a  nuisance.  In  ICngland,  the  house  of  tords^ 
although  it  showed  itself  sufficiently  pHant,  was  suspended  during  the  crisis* 
These  different  systems  have  each  their  epoch ;  revolutions  are  made  by  a 
single  chamber,  and  are  terminated  by  two. 

The  royal  sanction  excited  very  strong  debates  within  the  assembly,  and 
▼ery  violent  agitation  without.  It  was  required  to  determine  the  share  of 
the  monarch  in  the  making  of  laws.  The  deputies  were  almost  all  agreed 
upon  onfe  point.  They  were  unanimons  in  granting  him  the  right  of  sanctioa 
or  refusal  of  laws ;  but  one  party  wished  this  ri^t  to  be  absolute,  the  other 
party  that  it  should  be  temporary.  At  bottom,  these  were  the  same  thing  ; 
for  It  was  not  possible  for  the  prince  to  prolong  his  refusal  indefinitely,  and 
the  veto,  although  absolute,  would  have  been  only  suspensive.  But  this 
power,  vested  in  a  single  man,  of  thwartihg  tlie  work  of  the  people,  appeared 
exorbitant  out  of  the  assembly,  especially  where  it  was  least  understood. 

Paris  was  not  yet  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  the  14th  of  July ;  it  was 
at  the  dibut  of  the  popular  government,  and  it  experienced  both  its  freedom 
and  its  disorders.  The  assembly  of  electors,  who,  in  the  trying  times,  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  provisional  municipality,  had  just  been  re|^aced.  A 
hundred  and  twenty-four  members,  nominated  by  the  districts,  were  consti* 
tuted  legislators  and  representatives  of  the  eommuM.  While  they  were 
preparing:  a  plan  of  municipal  organization,  every  body  wished  to  command; 
for,  in  France,  the  love  of  liberty  is  a  little  the  love  of  power.  The  commit- 
tees acted  apart  from  the  mayor ;  the  assembly  of  representatives  raised 
themselves  in  opposition  to  tiie  committees,  and  the  -districts  against  the 
assembly  of  representatives.  Each  of  the  sixty  districts  took  upon  itself 
the  lepislative  power,  and  gave  the  executive  power  to  its  committees.  They 
considered  as  subordinate  to  them  the  members  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  ri^ht  of  quashing  their  resolutions.  This 
idea  of  sovereignty  of  the  constituent  over  nis  delegate  made  rapid  progress* 
All  those  who  did^not  participate  in  authority  united  themselves  in  assem* 
blies,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  deliberations.  The  soldiers  debated  at 
the  Oratoire,  the  journeymen  tailors  at  the  Colonnade,  the  barbers  at  the 
Champs-Elys^es,  the  domestics  at  the  Louvre.  But  it  was  at  the  Palais* 
Royal  in  particular  that  the  most  animated  discussions  took  place;  they 
examined  the  matters  which  occupied  the  debates  of  the  national  assembly^ 
and  controlled  its  discussions.  The  famine  also  occasioned  tmnnhs,  and 
these  were  not  the  least  dangerous. 

Such  was  the  state  Of  Paris  when  the  discussions  upon  the  veio  began* 
The  apprehensions  excited  by  granting  this  right  to  the  king  were  extreme. 
They  said,  that  the  fate  of  liberty  depended  on  this  decision,  and  that  the 
i>eto  alone  would  reduce  every  thmg  to  the  ancient  regime.  The  multitude^ 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  power,  wished  that  the 
assembly,  in  which  they  trusted,  should  have  all  power,  that  the  king^  whom 
they  mistrusted,  should  have  non6 ;  every  instrument  left  at  the  disposition 
of  the  court  seemed  a  counter-revolutionary  lever.  The  Palais-Rojral  was 
in  agitation ;  menacing  letters  were  written  to  members  of  the  assembly, 
who,  like  Mounier,  had  declared  for  the  absolute  veto;  if  was  threatened  ta 
abandon  them  as  unfaithful  representatives,  and  to  march  upon  Versailles* 
The  Palais-Royal  sent  a  deputation  to  the  assembly,  and  demanded  from  the 
commune,  that  the  deputies  shoula  be  declared  revocable,  and  tiiat  th^ 
should  be  made  at  all  times  dependent  on  the  electors.  The  commune  was 
firm,  resisted  the  demands  of  the  Palais-Royal,  and  took  measures  to  prevent 
the  tumults.  The  national  guard,  which  was  very  well  disposed,  seconded 
^tese  elforts«    La  Fayette  had  acquived  its  codmsucs;  it  eairied  iha  uok 
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fonut  and  adopted  the  discipline,  of  which  the  French  guards  had  given  the 
vzampief  and  it  imbibed  from  its  leader  his  love  of  order^  and  respect  for  the 
laws*  But  the  raiddle^class,  which  composed  iU  had  not  yet  exclusively  taken 
possession  of  the  popular  government.  The  multitude  enrolled  the  Uth  of 
July  were  not  altogether  ejected;  the  agitation  from  without  made  the  , 
debates  on  the  veto  very  stormy.  A  question  very  simple  in  itself  thus 
acquired  very  great  importance;  and  the  minister,  seeing  how  pernicious 
miffht  be  the  effect  of  an  absolute  decision,  feeling,  mo^over,  that  in  point 
of  lact,  the  veto  ahiolute  and  the  veto  tutpensive  were  the  same  thin?,  decided 
the  king  to  be  content  with  the  latter,  ^nd  desist  from  the  other.  The  assem- 
bly decreed,  that  the  refusal  of  the  king's  sanction  could  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  two  legislatures,  and  this  decision  satisfied  the  multitude. 

T)ie  court  availed  itself  of  the  agitation  of  Paris  to  realiaee  other  projects ; 
for  some  time  they  had  been  experimenting  on  the  disposition  of  the  king* 
He  had  at  first  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August,  although 
they  were  constitutional,  and  that  he  could  avoid  promulgating  them.  Af^r 
having  accepted  them  upon  the  observations  of  the  assembly,  he  renewed  the 
eaipe  difficulties  relatively  to  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  object  of  the 
court  was  to  make  Louis  XVI.  appear  as  oppi^ssed  by  the  assembly,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  measures  he  was  unwilling  to  accept ;  it  bore  its  situation 
impatiently,  and  wished  to  reseize  its  ancient  authority.  Flight  was  the 
only  means,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  legitimate ;  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris ;  the  royal 
authority  had  fallen  on  the  23d  of  June,  military  display  on  the  14th  of  July ; 
there  remained  only  civil  war.  As  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  king  decide, 
Ihey  waited  till  the  last  moment  to  involve  him  in  flight,  and  his  uncertainty 
defeated  their  plan.  They  were  to  retire  to  Metz  near  Bouill6,  to  the  middle 
of  his  army,  to  call  around  the  monarch  the  noblesse,  the  troops  that  were 
still  faithful,  the  parliaments ;  to  declare  the  assembly  and  Paris  to  be  rebels, 
to  invite  them  to  obedience,  or  to  enforce  it;  and  if  they  could  m»t  restore 
the  ancient  alMolute  regime,  to  confine  themselves  at  least  to  the  declaration 
of  the  30th  of  June.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  court  had  power  to  induce  the 
departure  of  the  king  from  Versailles,  the  partisans  of  the  revolution  had  the 
interest  to  bring  him  to  Paris;  it  was  important  to  others  that  he  should 
undertake  something ;  the  faction  6f  Orleans,  if  there  existed  one,  would 
naturally  be  desirous  to  push  the  king  to  flight  by  intimidation,  in  the  expecta^ 
tion  that  the  assembly  would  nominate  its  leader  lieutenant-general  of  the 
realm ;  finally,  the  people,  wanting  bread,  would  hope  that  the  residence  of 
the  king  at  Paris  would  remove  or  diminish  the  famine.  All  these  causes 
existing,  there  wanted  only  an  occasion  for  insnrrectioi^  and  the  court  fur- 
nished it.  Under  the  pretext  of  guarding  itself  from  the  movements  of  PariSf 
it  summoned  the  troops  io  Versailles ;  doubled  the  gardes-du*corps  of  ser- 
vice, and  brought  up  the  dragoons  and  regiment  of  Flanders.  This  display 
of  military  force  gave  rise  to  the  most  vivid  apprehensions ;  a  report  of  some' 
counter-revolutionary  blow  was.  spread,  and  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly,  were  announced.  At  the  Luxembourg,  at  the 
Patais-Royal,  at  the  Champi»Elyt^e$f  unknown  uniforms  were  observed,  white 
or  yellow  cockades.  The  enemies  of  the  revolution  manifested  a  joy  which 
they  had  not  for/Some  time  displayed;  the  court,  by  its  conduct,  confirmed 
suspicion,  and  defeated  the  object  of  all  its  preparations. 

The  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  endured  very  impatiently  by  the 
town  of  Versailles,  were  entertained  at  the  chateau,  and  admitted  to  the  par* 
ties  of  the  queen.  The  court  was  anxious  to  assure  itself  of  their  devotions. 
A  f^te  was  given  them  by  the  guards  of  the  king ;  the  officers  of  dragoons, 
and  chasseurs,  who  were  at  Versailles,  those  of  the  Swiss  guards,  of  the 
Hundred  Swiss,  of  the  provost^marshal's  guard,  and  the  staff  of  the  national 

?[uard,  were  invited  to  it.  They  chose  for  the  banquet-room  the  grand  saloon 
or  the  exhibition  of  plavs  and  other  entertainments,  exclusively  destined  to 
Ihe  most  solemn  festivals  of  the  court,  and  which,  since  the  nuirriage  of  the 
second  brother  of  the  king,  had  been  opened  only  for  the  emperor  Joseph  IL 
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The  kinsf's  band  of  musicians  was  ordered  to  assist  at  this  festival,  the  fivst 
which  the  ffuards  had  ever  given.  During  the  banquet,  they  drank  with  en- 
thusiasm the  health  of  the  royal  family ;  that  of  the  nation  was  omitted  or 
rejected.  At  the  second  service,  the  grenadiers  of  France,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
draffctons  were  introduced,  in  order  to  witness  this  spectacle,  and  participate 
in  Uie  sentiments  which  animated  the  guests.  Their  transports'  increased 
every  moment ;  suddenly  the  king  was  auuounced,  he  entered  the  hall  of  the 
banquet  in  a  hunting-dress,  followed  by  the  queen,  who  held  the  dauphin  in 
her  arms.  Acclamations  of  attachment  and  devotion  rang  through  the  saloon ; 
with  naked  swords  in  hand,  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the  royal  family,  and 
at  the  moment  when  Louis  XVI.  was  retiring,  the  band  struck  up  the  air, 
0  Richardy  o  man  roi^  Pumvers  Cabandonnel  •  The  scene  assumed  then  a  cha* 
racter  sufficiently  significant.  The  jovial  clamour  and  the  profusion  of  wine 
banished  all  reserve.  They  sounded  the  charge ;  staggering,  ihey  scaled  the 
boxes,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  an  assault,  white  cockades  were  dis* 
tributed,  the  tri*coloured  cockade  was  trodden  under  foot,  and  this  troop 
then  spread  itself  among  the  galleries  of  the  ch&teau,  where  the  ladies  of  the 
court  overwhelmed  them  with  congratulations,  and  decorated  them  with 
ribands  and  cockades. 

Such  was  the  famous  banquet  of  the  1st  of  October,  which  the  court  had 
the  imprudence  to  renew  on  the  3d.  We  cannot  but  deplore  its  fatal  want 
of  foresight ;  it  knew  neither  how  to  submit  to  its  destiny,  nor  how  to  change 
it.  The  assembling  of  a  military  force,  far  from  preventing  the  aggression 
of  Paris,  provoked  it.  The  banquet  did  not  render  the  devotedness  of  the 
soldiers  more  certain,  while  it  increased  the  disaffection  of  the  multitude. 
To  guard  itself,  there  was  no  necessity  for  so  much  ardour,  nor  for  flight  so 
much  preparation ;  but  the  court  never  took  the  proper  measure  for  the  sue* 
cess  of  its  designs,  or  it  took  only  half-measures,  and  delayed  its  final  deci* 
sion  till  it  was  too  late. 

At  Pa^is  the  news  of  the  ba.nquet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  bUck  cock- 
ades, produced  the  greatest  fermentation.  From  the  4th,  secret  rumours^ 
counter-revolutionary  invitations,  the  apprehension  of  conspiracies,  indigna** 
tion  against  the  court,  the  increasing  fear  of  famine,  every  thing  announced 
a  revolution :  the  multitude  already  turned  its  regards  towards  Versailles. 
On  the  5th,  the  insurrection  t>roke  out  in  a  manner  at  once  violent  and  resist* 
less;  the  absolute  want  of  bread  was  the  signal  for  it  A  young  woman, 
entering  a  guard-house,  seized  a  drum,  and  ran  along  the  streets  beating  it, 
and  crying.  Bread !  bread  !  She  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  women. 
This  mob  advanced  towai^s  the  Hotel-de-Ville)  thickening  as  it  went  along: 
it  forced  the  horse-guard,  which  was  at  the  gates  of  the  commune,  penetrated 
to  the  interior,  and  demanded  bread  and  arms ;  it  broke  open  the  gates,  seized 
the  arms,  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  prepared  to  march  on  to  Versailles.  Pre- 
sently, the  people,  en  maue^  raised  the  same  shout,  and  the  cry  **  To  FertailUi  P* 
became  general.  The  women  went  first,  under  the  conduct  of  Maillard,  one 
of  the  volunteers  of  the  bastille.  The  people,  the  national  guaitl,  the  French 
guards,  demanded  to  follow.  The  commandant.  La  Fayette,  opposed  this  de* 
parture  a  long  time,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  and  neither  his  efforts  nor  his  popu* 
iarity  could  triumph  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  multitude.  For  seven  hours 
he  harangued  and  retained  them.  Finally,  impatient  of  so  much  delay,  dis- 
regarding his  remonstrances,  they  were  beginning  to  march. without  him; 
when,  feeling  it  was  now  his  duty  to  lead,  as  it  had  been  before  to  arrest  their 
career,  he  obtained  from  the  commune  the  authorization  of  his  departure,  and 
he  gave  the  signal  for  it  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  agitation  at  Versailles,  though  less  impetuous,  was  not  less  substan* 
tial ;  the  national  guard  and  the  assembly  were  restless  and  irritated.  The 
double  banquet  of  the  body-guard;  the  approbation  which  the  queen  had 
manifested  towards  it  in  saying,  *^Iu>ae  endianUd  by  the  pUatures  of  T^wrr 
day;^  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  consent  to  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man,  his  concerted  temporizations,  and  the  want  of  food,  excited  the  alarm 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  filled  them  with  suspicions.    Pitioa 
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haTingfdenounced  the  banquet  of  the  guards^  was  summoDed  by  a  royalist 
deputy  to  prove  his  denunciation  and  male  known  the  guilty.  **  Let  us  declare 
expressly  that  every  thing  which  is  not  the  king,  is  a  subject  and  responsible,** 
exclaimed  Mirabeau  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  **  and  1  will  furnish  the  proofs.** 
These  words,  which  pointed  at  the  queen,  silenced  the  right  side.  This  angry 
discussion  was  followed  by  others  not  less  animated,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
sanction,  and  upon  the  famine  of  Paris.  A  deputation  was  about  being  sent 
to  the  king,  to  demand  from  him  the  simple  and  unmodified  consent  to  the 
rights  of  man,  and  to  conjure  him  to  facilitate  the  provisioning  of  the  capital 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  when  they  announced  the  arrival  of  the  women 
headed  by  Maillard. 

Their  unexpected  appearance,  for  they  had  arrested  all  the  couriers  who 
could  have  announced  it,  excited  the  terif^r  of  the  court.  The  soldiers  of 
Versailles  stoQd  to  their  arms,  and  surrounded  the  chiteau ;  but  the  inten- 
tions of  the  women  were  not  hostile.  Maillard,  their  leader,  had  persuaded 
them  to  present  themselves  as  supplicants,  and  it  was  in  this  attitude  that 
they  exposed  in  succession  their  griefs  to  the  assembly  and  to  the  king.  Thus 
the  first  hours  of  this  tumultuous  evening  were  very  calm ;  but  it  was  impos* 
sible  that  the  causes  of  trouble  and  hostility  should  not  break  out  between 
this  disorderly  multitude  and  the  body-guards,  the  object  of  so  much  irritation. 
These  were  placed  in  the  court  of  the  chateau,  in  front  of  the  national  guard 
and  the  regiment  of  Flanders.  The  intervsd  which  separated  them  was  filled 
with  women  and  volunteers  of  the  bastille.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
which  inevitably  resulted  from  such  an  approximation,  a  quarrel  began :  this 
was  the  signal  of  disorder  and  of  battle.  An  officer  of  the  guards  struck  a 
Parisian  soldier  with  his  sabre,  and  was  immediately  hit  in  return  by  a  shot 
in  the  arm.  The  national  guard  took  part  against  the  body-guard ;  the  fray 
became  very  violent,  and  would  have  been  sanguinary,  but  for  the  night,  which 
was  unfavourable  for  such  a  struggle,  and  the  order  which  the  body-guards 
received,  first,  to  cease  from  firing,  and  then  to  retreat.  But  as  they  were 
accused  of  having  been  the  aggressors,  the  fury  of  the  multitude  was  for  some 
time  excessive ;  it  rushed  into  their  hotel ;  two  of  them  were  wounded,  and 
another  was  saved  with  great  difficulty. 

During  this  disorder  the  court  was  in  consternation ;  the  flight  of  the  king 
was  delib(%rated  upon;  the  carriages  were  ready;  a  picket  of  the  nationu 
guard  perceived  them  at  the  grate  of  the  orangerie,  and  made  them  enter 
after  having  closed  the  grate.  The  king,  moreover,  whether  be  was  ignbrant 
of  the  designs  of  the  court,  or  whether  he  did  not  deem  them  practicable,  re« 
fused  to  escape.  Fears  mingled  themselves  with  his  pacific  intentions,  since 
he  would  neither  repel  aggression,  nor  have  recourse  to  flight.  Vanquished, 
he  apprehended  the  sanie  fate  as  had  befallen  Charles  I.  in  England ;  absent, 
he  apprehended  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  might  obtain  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
kingdom.  But,  in  the'  mean  time,  the  rain,  fatigue,  and  the  inaction  of  the 
body-guard  slackened  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  La  Fayette  arrived  at 
the  head  of  the  Parisian  army. 

His  presence  restored  security  to  the  court,  and  the  answers  of  the  king  to 
the  deputation  of  Paris  satisfied  the  multitude  and  the  army.  In  a  short  time, 
the  activity  of  La  Fayette,  the  good  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Parisian 
guard,  re-established  order  every  where.  The  calm  reappeared :  this  assem- 
blage of  women  and  volunteers,  overcome  by  weariness,  slid  quietly  away ; 
and  the  national  guards  were,  some  intrusted  with  the  defence  oi  the  chiteau» 
the  rest  were  received  among  their  brethren  in  arms  of  Versailles.  The  royal 
family,  reassured,  after  the  alarms  and  fatigues  of  this  anxious  night,  abait* 
doned  themselves  to  repose  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  five  o^cjock. 
La  Fayette,  after  having  visited  the  outposts,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him^ 
finding  the  service  well  executed,  the  town  calm,  the  mob  either  gone  or  asleep, 
took  also  himself  some  moments  of  rest. 

Towards  the  hour  of  six,  some  individuals  of  the  mob,  more  elevated,  and 
eaiiier  awake,  rambled  round  the  chateau.  They  found  an  open  grate ;  they 
Informed  their  companions  of  it,  and  entered  by  this  aperture.    Unfortuoatelyp 
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the  inner  posts  hadileen  left  to  the  hody^gaudf  and  refosed  to  the  Parisian 
anny ;  and  this  fatal  refusal  caused  all  the  misfortunes  of  this  night.  The 
inner  guard  had  not  even  been  doubled ;  it  had  scarcely  yisited  the  gnies ; . 
and  tro  service  was,  as  in  ordinary  times,  negligently  performed.  These 
men,  agitated  bv  all  the  passions  'Which  had  conducted  them  to  Versailles, 
perceived  one  of  the  body-guard  at  a  window,  and  assailed  him  with  abuse. 
He  drew  upon  thenfand  wounded  one  of  them.  They  then  precipitated  them^ 
selves  upon  the  rest  of  the  guard,  who  defended  the  ch&teau  foot  by  foot,  and 
devoted  themselves  like  heroes ;  one  of  them  informed  the  queen,  whom  the 
assailants  especially  menaced ;  she  iled  half-naked  to  (he  king ;  the  tumult 
and  the  dangers  were  extreme  in  the  chiteau. 

La  Fayette,  apprized  of  the  invasion  of  the  royal  residence,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  directed  his  course. as  hipidly  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  danger. 
He  found  upon  the  spot  the  body-guard,  surrounded  by  a  furious  mob,  deter- 
mined to  massacre  them.  He  threw  himself  into  the  midst,  called  to  his 
assistance  some  French  guards,  who  were  not  far  distant,  and  having  dis- 
persed the  assailants  and  saved  the  body-guard,  precipitated  himself  into  the 
ciiiteau.    He  found  it  already  succoured  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  French 

Siards,  who,  at  the  first  rumour  of  the  tumult,  had  run  thither,  and  protected 
e  royal  guard  agauist  the  fury  of  the  Parisians.  But  the  scene  was  not 
3ret  terminated ;  the  mob,  reassembled  in  the  marble  court,  under  the  balcony 
of  the  king,  demanded  him  with  loud  cries ;~ the  king  appeared.  They  de« 
mandedhis  departure  for  Pari8,-^he  promised  to  go  there  with  his  family; 
and  they  covered  him,  on  this  new  determination,  with  applause.  The  queea 
was  resolved  to  follow  him ;  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong  against  her,  that 
the  journey  was  not  without  danger.  It  was  necessary  to  reconcile  the  mul«- 
titude  to  her ;  La  Fayette  proposed  to  accompany  her  to  the  balcony.  After 
some  hesitation,  she  consented.  They  appeared  together ;  and  in  order  to 
make  himself  understood  b^  this  tumultuous  assembly,— in  order  to  overcome 
its  animosities,  to  revive  its  enthusiasm.  La  Fayette  kissed,  with  the  pro* 
foundest  respect,  the  hand  of  the  queen :  the  multitude  responded  by  its  accla* 
nations,  il  remained  still  to  make  the  peace  of  the  booy-guard.  La  Fay* 
ette  advanced  with  one  of  them,  placed  upon  his  head  his  own  tri-coloured 
cockade,  and  embraced  him  in  view  of  the  mob,  who  shouted  ^Long  iroe  the 
body-gfiardr  Thus  ended  this  scene ;  the  royal  family  set  out  for  Paris, 
escorted  by  the  army  and  by  its  guards  mixed  with  it 

LETTER  XVIII. 

T%€  French  Rewhition  cotiiinved — Conseauences  ff  thi  Events  of  October  1789 
'-~Financud  Arrangementt-^Ben^ces  df  the  Clergy  proclaimed  national  Pro* 
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The  period  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Letter,  was  less  remarkable  for 
its  events,  than  for  the  more  decided  separation  of  parties  which  it  developed. 
In  proportion  as  changes  were  effected  in  the  state  of  the  laws,  tliose  whose 
interests  or  opinions  were  struck  at  declared  themselves  against  them.  The 
revolution  had  been  opposed  from  the  commencement  of  the  states-general 
by  the  court;  from  the  reunion  of  the  orders  and  the  abolition  of  privileges 
by  the  noblesse ;  from  the  establishment  of  a  single  assembly,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  two  chambers  by  the  minister  and  the  partisans  of  the  English 
government  It*  had,  moreover,  for  adversaries,  after  the  departmental  or> 
ganization,  the  old  provinces;  after  the  decree  upon  the  property  and  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body ;  after  the  new 
military  laws,  all  the  officers  of  the  army.  It  seems  that  the  assembly  should 
not  have  attempted  su  many  changes  at  the  same  time,  in  order  not  to  mak« 
/or  itself  so  many  enemies ;  but  its  general  plans,  iu  want8|.ftnd  the  r-"*" 
plots  even  of  its  adversaries,  required  all  these  alterations. 
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The  assembly,  after  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  had  its  emimtion,  as  the 
court  had  its  own  after  the  14th  of  July.  Mounier  and  Lally  Tollendal  left 
it,  and  despaired  of  liberty,  at  the  moment  that  their  ideas  ceased  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Too  absolute  in  their  plans,  they  would  have  wished  the  people, 
after  haying  delivered  the  assembly  on  the  14th  of  July,  to  cease  altogether 
from  acting,  which  was  entirely  to  misunderstand  the  sequence  of  revolu- 
tions. When  they  had  once  employed  the  people,  it  became  very  difficult  to 
disband  them :  and  the  most  prudent  plan  would  have  been  not  to  oppose 
but  to  regulate  their  intervention.  Mounier  retired  to  Danphin6,  his  pro- 
vince, which  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  against  the  assembly.  He  had  the 
inco^istency  to  complain  of  one  insurrection,  and  then  to  provoke  another, 
when  it  could  only  profit  another  party,  for  his  own  was  too  feeble  to  sustain 
itself  against  the  ancient  regime  and  the  revolution.  In  spite  of  his  influence 
in  Dauphin^,  whose  movements  he  had  formerly  directed,  Mounier  could 
not  establish  there  a  centre  of  durable  resistance,  although  the  assembly  was 
diverted  by  it  from  destroying  the  ancient  departmental  organization,  which 
might  have  served  for  the  framework  of  a  civil  war. 

After  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  the  national  representation  had  followed 
the  king  into  the  camtal,  which  their  common  presence  had  veiy  much  con- 
tributed to  calm.  The  people  were  satisfied  to  possess  their  king,  the  mo- 
tives which  excited  its  effervescence  had  ceased;  their  distrust  also  had 
greatly  abated,  and  at  Paris  the  counter-revolutionary  projects  became  diffi- 
cult. The  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  right  or  wrong,  was  considered  as  the 
spring  of  the  revolution,  was  sent  away ;  he  had  consented  to  accept  a  mis- 
sion to  England.  La  Fayette  was  determined  to  preserve  order;  the  na- 
tional guard,  which  was  animated  by  the  best  spirit,  acquired  every  day  new 
habits  of  discipline  and  obedience ;  the  municipality  was  emerging  from  the 
confusion  of  its  establishment,  and  beginning  to  have  authority.  There  re- 
mained only  one  cause  of  trouble,  the  famine ;  in  spite  of  the  zeal  and  fore- 
Bigbi  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  purve3ring  of  provisions,  mobs  daily 
menaced  the  public  tranquillity.  The  multitude,  so  liable  to  error  at  a 
period  of  suffering,  murdered  a  baker  named  Francois,  who  had  been  un- 
justly designated  as  a  forestaller.  Martial  law  was  then  {Proclaimed,  which 
authonzed  the  municipality  to  employ  force  in  dispersing  these  assemblages 
of  people,  after  having  first  summoned  them  to  retire.  The  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  class  interested  in  preserving  order ;  the  commons  and  the 
national  guards  were  subject  So  the  assembly,  obedience  to  the  law  being 
the  passion  or  the  epoch.  The  deputies,  on  their  part,  aspired  only  to 
achieve  the  constitution  and  effect  the  reorganization  of  the  state.  They 
had  the  more  reason  to  be  expedmous,  that  the  enemies  of  the  assembly 
availed  themselves  of  what  remained  of  the  ancient  regime  to  throw  embar- 
rassments in  its  way ;  thus  it  answered  to  each  of  their  attempts  by  a  decree, 
which,  in  changing  the  ancient  order  of  things,  deprived  them  of  one  of  their 
means  of  attack. 

It  began  by  distributing  the  realm  in  a  manner  more  equal  and  more  regu- 
lar. The  provinces,  which  had  seen  with  regret  the  loss  of  their  privileges, 
formed  small  states,  of  which  the  extent  was  too  great,  and  the  administra^ 
tion  too  independent:  it  was  important  to  reduce  their  dimensions,  to  change 
their  names,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  same  regime.  The  assembly  adopted 
in  this  respect  the  project  conceived  by  Si^yes,  and  presented  by  Thouret,  in 
the  name  of  the  conunittee,  which  was  incessantly  occupied  in  this  matter 
for  two  months.  , 

France  was  divided  into  eighty-three  departments,  nearly  equal  in  extent 
and  in  population ;  the  department  was  divided  into  districts,  the  districts 
into  cantons.  They  regulated  their  administration  in  a  manner  uniform  and 
hterarchicaL  The  department  had  an  administrative  council  composed  of 
thirty-six  members,  and  an  executive  directory,  consisting  of  five :  as  the 
names  indicate,  the  functions  of  the  one  were  to  decide,  of  the  other  to  act. 
Hie  district  was  organized  in  the  same  manner:  although  upon  a  smaller 
■eale»  it  had  a  counol  and  a  directory;  which  were  less  numerous,  and  which 
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relieved  the  superior  council  and  directory.  The  canton,  consisting  of  five 
or  six  parishes,  was  instituted  for  electoral  purposes,  and  not  administrative; 
the  acting  citizens,  and  in  order  to  become  such  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a 
contribution  equivalent  to  three  days*  labour,  assembled  in  the  canton  to 
nominate  their  deputies  and  magistrates.  Eveir  thing  in  the  new  plan  was 
submitted  to  election;  but  this  had  many  gradations.  It  appeared  impru- 
dent to  intrust  to  the  multitude  the  choice  of  delegates,  and  illegal  not  to  let 
them  concur  in  it ;  they  escaped  this  difficulty  by  the  double  election.  The 
acting  citizens  of  the  canton  designated  the  electors,  who  in  'their  turn  no- 
minated the  members  of  the  national  assembly ;  the  administrators  of  the 
department,  those  of  the  district,  and  the  judges  of  the  tribunals.  A  cri- 
minal tribunal  was  established  for  every  department,  a  civil  tribunal  for  eadi 
district,  and  a  tribunal  of  peace  for  each  canton. 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  department ;  it  remained  to  regulate  that 
of  the  commune.  The  administration  of  this  last  was  confided  to  a  general 
council  and  a  municipality,  composed  of  members  whose  number  was  pro- 
portionate to  the  population  of  the  town.  The  municipal  officers  were  nomi- 
nated immediately  by  the  people,  and  were  alone  able  to  call  out  the  assist- 
ance of  an  armed  force.  The  commune  was  the  first  degree  of  the  civil  asso* 
ciation,  the  kingdom  as  a  whole  was  the  last ;  the  department  was  interme- 
diate between  the  commune  and  the  state,  between  the  universal  interests 
and  interests  purely  local. 

The  execution  of  this,  plan,  which  organized  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
which  made  all  the  citizens  concur  in  the  election  of  their  magistrates,  which 
confided  to  them  their  peculiar  administration,  and  distributed  them  into 
parts,  which,  in  permitting  to  the  estate  to  move  itself  in  one  body,  main- 
tained the  correspondence  of  the  parts  and  prevented  their  isolation,  excited 
the  discontent  of  some  of  the  provinces.  The  states  of  Languedoc  and 
Brittany  protested  against  the  new  division  of  the  realm ;  and>on  their  part 
the  parliaments  of  Metz,  of  Rouen,  of  Bourdeaux,  of  Toulouse,  opposed  the 
operations  of  the  assembly,  which  suppressed  the  chambers  of  vacations, 
abolished  the  orders,  and  declared  incompetent  the  commissions  of  the  states. 
The  partisans  of  the  ancient  regime  seized  every  means  of  arresting  its  pro- 
gress ;  the  noblesse  excited  the  provinces^  the  parliaments  made  resolutions, 
the  clergy  issued  mandates,  and  writers  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  to  attack  the  revolution.  Its  two  principal  enemies  were  the  nobles 
and  the  bishops.  The  parliament,  having  no  root  in  the  nation,  formed  only 
a  magistracy,  whose  attacks  they  put  an  end  to  by  destroying  it ;  instead  of 
which  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  had  means  of  action  which  survived  their 
influence  as  a  body.  The  misfortunes  of  these  two  classes  were  caused  by 
themselves ;  after  having  harassed  the  revolution  in  the  assembly,  they  after* 
ward  attacked  it  by  open  force,  the  clergy  by  internal  insurrections,  the  no- 
blesse by  arming  Europe  against  it.  They  hoped  much  from  anarchy,  which 
caused,  it  is  true,  great  evils  to  France,  but  which  was  far  from  bettering  their 
situation.  Let  us  see  how  the  hostility  of  the  cler^  was  induced,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume  the  inqmry  a  little  farther  back. 

The  revolution  had  been  commenced  by  financial  difficulties,  and  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  remove  the  embarrassments  which  had  produced  it.  More- 
over, important  objects  had  occupied  the  time  of  the  assembly.  Called  on 
no  longer  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  administration,  but  to  constitute  the 
state,  it  had,  from  time  to  time,  suspended  its  legislative  discussions,  to  satisfy 
the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  treasury.  Necker  had  proposed  provisions 
means,  which  had  been  adopted  with  confidence,  and  almost  without  discus- 
sion. In  spite  of  this  readiness,  he  did  not  see,  without  dissatisfaction,  the 
finances  subservient  to  the  constitution,  and  the  minister  to  the  assembly. 
A  first  loan  of  thirty  millions,  decreed  on  the  9th  of  August,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded :  a  subsequent  loan  of  eighty  millions,  decreed  on  the  37th  of  the  same 
month,  had  been  insufficient.  The  imposts  were  reduced  or  abolished,  and 
they  produced  scarcely  any  thing,  from  the  difficulty  of  collecting  them.  U 
becume  useless  to  recur  to  the  public  confidence,  which  refused  ite  aid ;  and 
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in  September,  Necker  proposed  an  extraordinary  contribntion  of  a  fourth  of 
the  nations^  income  payable  at  once ;  each  citizen  was  to  fix  it  himself,  em- 
ploying only  this  simple  formula  of  oath,  and  which  paints  very  well  these 
first  times  of  loyalty  and  patriotism : — **  I  declare  with  truth,'*  &c. 

It  was  then  that  Mirabeau  obtained  for  Necker  the  decree  of  a  true  finan* 
cial  dictatorship.  He  spoke  of  the  urgent  wants  of  the  state,  of  the  labours 
of  the  assembly,  which  did  not  permit  it  to  discuss  the  plan  of  the  minister, 
and  which  forbade  it  from  examining  any  other;  of  the  skill  of  Necker,  who 
promised  the  success  of  his  own ;  and  he  pressed  the  assembly  to  discharge 
Itself  upon  him  of  the  responsibility  of  success,  by  adopting  it  with  coiS- 
dence.  As  some  did  not  approve  the  plans  of  the  minister,  as  others  sus- 
pected the  intentions  of  Mirabeau  in  this  matter,  he  ended  this  harangue,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  which  he  had  pronounced,  by  showing  the  menacing 
bankruptcy,  and  by  exclaiming, ''  Vote  this  extraordinary  subsidy,  and  it  may 
be  sufiicient !  Vote  it,  because  if  you  have  doubts  upon  the  means,  you  can- 
not have  any  upon  the  necessity,  and  upon  the  impossibility  of  replacing  it : 
vote  it,  because  the  public  circumstances  will  not  suffer  any  delay,  and  that  we 
should  be  accountable  for  every  delay.  Take  care  of  demanding  time;  mis- 
fortune never  grants  it.  In  relation  to  a  ridiculous  motion,  which  never  had 
any  importance  except  in  weak  imaginations,  or  in  the  perverse  designs  of 
men  of  bad  faith,  you  have  lately  heard  these  furious  words — CcOiUne  is  at 
the  fates  of  Rome^  and  we  ddiberate !  and  truly  there  was  around  us  neither 
Catiline,  nor  perils,  nor  factions,  nor  Rome ;  but  to-day  the  bankruptcy,  the 
hideous  bankruptcy,  is  here ;  it  threatens  to  swallow  up  yol^elves,  your  pro- 
perty, your  honour;  and  you  deliberate!"  Mirabeau  had  subdued  the  as- 
sembly, and  they  voted  the  patriotic  contribution  amid  universal  plaudits. 

But  this  resource  produced  only  a  momentary  relief.  The  finances  of  the 
revolution  depended  on  a  hardier  and  more  gigantic  measure ;  it  was  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  subsist  the  revolution,  but  Sso  to  fill  up  the  immense  deficit 
which  retarded  its  march,  and  menaced  its  future  designs.  There  remained 
only  one  means,  that  of  declaring  national  the  property  of  the  church,  and 
of  selling  it  for  the  use  of  the  state.  The  public  interests  also  required  it, 
and  they  could  do  it  with  justice,  the  clergy  not  being  the  proprietors,  but 
simply  the  administrators  of  its  benefices,  which  were  given  to  the  religion, 
not  to  the  priests.  The  nation,  in  charging  itself  with  the  expenses  of  the 
altar,  and  the  support  of  its  ministers,  could  therefore  appropriate  these  bene- 
fices, and  obtain  at  once  a  great  financial  resource,  and  a  great  political  result. 

It  was  important  to  have  no  longer  in  the  state  an  independent  body, 
especially  if  it  were  ancient ;  for,  at  the  epoch"  of  the  revolution,  whatever 
was  ancient  was  an  enemy.  The  clergy  by  its  formidable  hierarchy,  and  its 
opulence,  would  have  maintained  itself  a  separate  republic  in  the  realm. 
This  form  was  suitable  for  the  ancient  regime :  when  there  was  no  state,  but 
only  bodies,  each  order  had  provided  for  its  organization  and  its  existence. 
The  clergy  had  its  decretals,  the  noblesse  its  law  of  fiefs,  the  people  its  muni- 
cipalities ;  every  thing  was  independent,.because  every  thing  was  private ;  but 
now,  when  the  functions  became  public,  it  was  consistent  to  make  of  the 
priesthood  magistracy,  as  had  already  been  done  with  the  royal  power ;  and  in 
order  to  render  them  dependent  on  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  them,  and 
to  take  from  the  monarch  his  domains,  from  the  clergy  its  benefices,  replacing 
them  by  adequate  salaries.  We  shall  presently  see  how  they  conducted 
this  grand  operation,  which  destroyed  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  regime. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  was  the  abolition  of  tithes.  As  it  was 
an  impost  paid  to  the  clergy  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  sacrifice 
was  to  turn  to  the  profit  of  those  who  had  been  crushed  by  it.  Thus,  after 
having,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  declared  them  redeemable,  they 
^ suppressed  them  without  equivalent  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month;  the 
clergy  at  first  resisted,  but  it  had  afterward  the  good  sense  to  consent  to  this 
measure.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  abandoned  tithes  in  the  name  of  all  his 
brethren,  and  by  this  act  of  prudence  he  showed  himself  faithful  to  the  prac- 
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iices  of  the  privileg;ed,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  tot  this  was  the 
term  of  his  sacrifices* 

A  short  time  after,  the  discussion  began  on  the  property  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices.  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  to  the  clei|^  to  re- 
nounce it  in  favour  of  the  nation,  which  would  employ  it  in  the  support  of  the 
altars,  and  the  payment  of  its  debt.  He  proved  the  justice  and  the  propriety 
of  this  measure ;  he  showed  the  great  advantages  which  would  result  from  it 
to  the  state.  The  benefices  of  the  clersy  amounted  to  many  thousand 
millions  of  francs:  in  charging  itself  with  its  debts,  with  the  ecclesiastic 
service,  with  that  of  the  hospit^s,  with  the  endowment  of  its  ministers,  there 
still  remained  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  public  rents,  as  well  perpetual  as 
for  life,  and  to  reimburse  the  expenditure  of  the  offices  of  Judicature.  The 
clergy  struggled  against  this  proposition.  The  discussion  was  very  ani«> 
mated ;  it  was  proved,  in  spite  of  its  resistance,  that  the  cleigy  were  not  the 
proprietors,  but  simply  the  depositaries  of  the  benefices  consecrated  to  the 
altars  by  the  piety  of  the  kin^s  and  the  faithful,  and  that  the  nation,  in  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  supportmg  this  service,  was  entitled  to  resume  posses- 
sion of  the  benefices.  The  decree  which  put  them  in  its  possession  was 
carried  the  3d  of  December. 

From  that  moment  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  to  the  revolution  broke  forth* 
It  had  been  less  intractable  than  the  noblesse  at  the  commencement  of  the 
states-general,  in  the  hope  of  preserving  its  wealth :  afterward  it  showed 
itself  not  less  opposed  to  the  new  regime.  Nevertheless,  as  the  decree  put 
the  ecclesiasticaproperty  at  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  without  its  being 
as  yet  divested,  tms  hatreddid  not  break  out  all  at  once.  For  some  time  the 
administration  was  in  its  confidence,  and  it  hoped  that  the  property  would  be 
put  m  pledge  for  the  debt,  but  that  it  would  not  be  sold. 

It  was,  in  fact,  difficult  to  effect  this  sale,  which  nevertheless  could  not  be 
put  off;  as  the  treasury  subsisted  only  by  anticipation,  by  getting  its  bills 
discounted,  it  began  to  lose  all  credit  from  the  excessive  amount  of  its 
issues.  This  is  the  way  in  which  they  brought,  matters  to  a  termination,  and 
proceeded  to  the  new  financial  arrangement.  The  wants  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  required  a  sale  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  mil* 
lions  of  francs*  To  facilitate  it,  the  municipality  of  Paris  entered  into  a  con- 
siderable recognisance,  and  the  municipalities  of  the  realm  followed  the 
example  of  that  of  Paris.  They  undertook  to  pay  into  the  treasury  the  pur- 
chase-money of  the  estates  which  they  received  from  the  state  to  sell  out  to 
private  individuals ;  but  they  had  no  money,  and  they  could  not  put  down 
the  price,  inasmuch  as  they  had  as  yet  no  buyers.  What  were  they  to  do 
then  1  they  furnished  municipal  bills,  in  order  to  pay  the  public  creditors, 
until  they  should  have  acquired  the  funds  necessary  to  redeem  thebe  bills.~« 
When  they  had  got  so  far,  they  found  that  instead  of  these  municipal  bills, 
it  would  be  better  to  create  exchequer  bills,  which  had.  a  forced  currency, 
and  which  might  discharge  the  functions  of  money ;  the  operation  was  sim-' 
plified  by  generalizing  it    Thus  atngnaU  came  into  existence. 

This  discovery  very  greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  revolution,  and 
enabled  the  state  to  effect  the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  property :  the  assignats, 
which  were  a  means  of  payment  for  the  state,  became  a  pledge  for  tfai  cre» 
ditors,  aod  moreover  a  real  money*  In  this  manner,  the  creditor  who  received 
them  was  not  bound  to  pay  himself  in  lands  for  that  which  he  had  furnished 
in  money ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  assignats  must  arrive  in  the  hands  of  men 
disposed  to  realize  them,  and  then  they  should  be  destroy^  at  the  same  time 
that  the  pledge  ceases.  To  the  fulfilment  of  their  object,  a  forced  circulation 
was  necessary ;  that  they  should  be  solid,  the  quantity  sold  was  limited  to 
the  value  of  the  benefices  put  in  sale ;  that  they  might  not  be  liaUe  to  a  sud- 
den change,  they  carried  mterest ;  the  assembly  wished  to  give  them,  from 
the  moment  of  the  issue,  all  the  consistency  of  money.  It  hoped  that  the 
money  which  had  vanished  in  a  period  of  distrust,  would  presently  reappear, 
and  that  the  assignats  would  circulate  concurrently  with  it.  The  pledge  ren- 
dered them  as  safe,  and  the  interest  more  advantageous ;  but  this  interest. 
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which  had  great  inconTeniences,  disappeared  at  the  next  issue.  Sach  was 
the  commencement  of  this  paper  money,  sent  out  in  the  first  instance  with  so 
much  necessity  and  prudence,  which  enabled  the  revolution  to  accomplish 
such  ^at  objects,  and  which  was  ^discredited  by  causes  which  sprung  less 
from  Its  nature  than  the  use  which  was  subsequently  made  of  it* 

When  the  clerey  saw  the  administration  of  its  benefices  transferred  to  the 
municipalities ;  the  sale  of  four  hundred  millions  which  they  were  about  to 
make  of  them ;  the  creation  of  a  paper  money  which  facilitated  its  divest* 
ment,  and  rendered  it  definitive,  they  omitted  no  means  to  obtain  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Deity  in  behalf  of  its  riches.  As  a  last  resource,  the  clergy 
offered  to  realize  in  its  name  a  loan  of  four  hundred  millions,  which  was 
rejected,  because  its  right  of  property,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  recog- 
nised anew,  after  it  had  been  decided  that  it  had  none.  They  then  sought 
by  every  means  to  control  the  operations  of  tl^  municipalities--at  midday 
they  excited  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestantsr^in  the  pulpit  they  alarmed 
their  Consciences,— in  the  confessional  they  treated  the  sale  as  sacrilege^-* 
and  on  the  tribune  they  endeavoured  to  create  suspicions  on  the  sentiments 
of  the  assembly.  They  originated,  as  much  as  possible,  religious  questions, 
in  order,  by  this  means,  to  compromise  and  to  confound  the  cause  of  its  own 
interest  with  that  of  religion.  Already,  when  the  abolition  of  monastic  vows, 
the  abuses  and  inutility  of  which  were  then  recognised  by  all  the  world,  even 
by  the  clergy,  the  bishop  of  Nancy  had  proposed,  in  an  incidental  and  crafty 
manner,  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  the  only  public  worship ;  the 
assembly  cried  out  against  the  motives  which  had  suggested  this  proposition, 
and  rejected  it.  But  the  same  proposition  was  presented  anew  in  another 
sitting ;  and  after  the  most  stormy  debates,  the  assembly  declared  that  from 
reverence  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Catholic  religion,  the  only  one 
which  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  it  ought  not  to  pronounce 
upon  the  question  which  was  submitted  to  it. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  clergy  when  the  assembly,  began  the 
interior  organization.  It  waited  impatiently  for  this  occasion  of  exciting  a 
schism.  This  project,  which  has  done  so  much  mischief,  proposed  to  recon- 
stitute the  church  upon  its  ancient  basis,  and  to  restore  the  punty  of  its  creed : 
it  was  not  the  work  of  philosophers,  but  of  austere  Christians,  who  wished  to 
build  up  a  church  upon  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  and  to  make  them  both 
concur  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  reduction  of  the  bishop- 
ricks  to  the  number  of  the  departments,  the  conformity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
with  the  civil  boundaries,  the  nomination  of  the  bishops  by  the  electors,  who 
should  choose  the  administrators  and  the  deputies,  the  suppression  of  chap- 
ters, and  the  replacing  of  canons  by  curates ;— such  was  this  plan.  No  peirt 
of  it  made  any  encroachment  on  the  dogmas  or  the  worship  of  the  church. — 
For  a  long  time  the  bishops  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  were  nominated  by 
the  people ;  and  as  to  the  diocesan  limits,  it  was  an  operation  purely  mate- 
rial, and  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion ;  the  support  of  the  members 
of  the  clergy  was  moreover  generously  provided ;  and  ii  the  high  dignitaries 
saw  their  revenues  diminished,  the  eur^s,  who  formed  the  most  numerous  and 
most  useful  class,  obtained  an  auefmentation  of  theirs. 

But  a  pretext  was  wanting,  and  that  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
was  greedily  seized.  At  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  the  archbishop  of  Aiz 
protested  against  the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  committee.  According 
to  him,  it  was  inconsistent  with  discipline  that  the  bishops  should  be  instituted 
by  the  civil  authority  or  divested  by  it ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  decree 
was  put  to  the  vote,  the  bishop  of  Clermont  recapitulated  the  principles 
expounded  by  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  he  left  the  hall  at  the  head  or  all 
the  dissident  members.  The  decree  passed ;  but  the  clergy  declared  war 
against  the  revolution. 

From  this  moment,  the  ecclesiastical  body  joined  in  the  strictest  league 
with  the  dissident  noblesse.  Reduced  to  a  common  condition,  the  two  pri- 
vileged classes  employed  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  e^^ecution  of  the 
lefonns.    Scarcely  were  the  departments  formed,  when  they  sent  to  them 
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delegates,  to  reimite  the  electors,  and  attempt  new  nominations.  Their  hope 
was  not  to  obtain  a  favourable  choice,  but  to  create  divisions  between  the 
assembly  and  the  departments.  This  project  was  denounced  from  the  tribune ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  it  failed.  Its  authors  then  tried  another  scheme : 
the  term  of  the  commissions  given  to  the  o^puties  of  the  states-general  was 
at  hand ;  their  power  was  to  last  only  one  vear,  according  to  the  vote'of  the 
haUUageif  the  aristocrats  availed  themselves  of  this  expiration  to  obtain  a 
new  efection  of  the  assembly.  Had  they  succeeded,  they  v«ould  have  gained 
a  great  advantage ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  themselves  invoked 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  "  Undoubtedly,*'  answered  Chapelier,  to  their 
arguments,  *'  all  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  but  this  principle  has  no 
application  under  the  present  circumstances.  This  would  be  to  destroy  the 
constitution  and  liberty  rather  than  renew  the  assembly,  even  before  the  con- 
stitution is  completed ;  such  is,  in  fact,  the  hope  of  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  constitution  and  liberty  perish,  and  to  see  the  distinction  of  the  orders 
sprinff  up  again,  the  prodigality  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  abuses  which 
march  in  the  train  of  despotism.*'  All  eyes  at  this  moment  were  directed  to 
the  right  side,  and  rested  on  the  abb^  ^laury ;  "  Send  then  gentletnen  then  U> 
the  diSuUt^^  he  abruptly  exclaimed, "  or  if  you  do  not  know  thenh  ^y  nothing 
about  them,^  ''  It  is  impossible,**  continued  Chapelier,  *'  that  the  constitution 
should  be  the  work  of  more  than  one  assembly.  Besides,  the  electors  nq  longer 
exist ;  the  bailiwicks  are  confounded  in  the  departments ;  the  orders  are  no 
longer  separate.  The  clause  of  Uie  limitation  of  the  power  loses  its  value ;  it 
is  therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  that  the  deputies* 
whose  authority  is  affected  only  by  it,  should  not  continue  in  this  assembly; 
their  oath  commands  them  to  remain  here,  and  the  public  interest  requires  it.** 

"  We  are  environed  by  sophisms,**  replied  the  abb^  Maury ;  ^  for  how 
long  have  we  been  a  national  convention  ?  They  speak  of  the  oath  we  have 
taken*  on  the  20th  of  June,  without  dreaming  that  it  cannot  subvert  that 
which  we  have  taken  to  our  constituents.  And  since,  gentlemen,  the  con* 
stitution  is  achieved,  it  remains  for  us  only  to  declare,  that  the  king  pos- 
sesses the  plenitude  of  the  executive  power ;  we  are  here  only  to  assure  to 
the  French  people  the  right  of  influencing  its  legislation,  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple, that  taxes  shall  be  consented  to  by  the  people, — in  a  word,  to  assure 
our  liberty.  Yes ;  the  constitution  is  made,  and  I  oppose  myself  to  every  de- 
cree which  limits  the  rights  of  the  pepple  over  their  representatives.  The 
founders  of  liberty  ought  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  nation :  it  is  above  us ; 
and  by  putting  limite  to  the  national  authority,  we  destroy  our  own.** 

Applauses  resounded  from  the  right  side  at  these  words  of  the  abb^  Mauiy. 
Mirabeau  immediately  ascended  the  tribune.  '*  They  demand,"  says  he, "  since 
when  the  deputies  of  the  people  have  become  the  national  convention  1  I 
answer,  it  was  on  that  day  when,  finding  their  seat  of  assembly  surrounded 

Sr  soldiers,  they  proceeded  to  sit  in  the  first  place  where  they  could  assemble 
emselves,  in  order  to  swear  that  they  would  perish  rather  than  betray  and 
abandon  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Our  powers,  whatever  they  were,  on  that 
day  changed  their  nature.  Whatever  may  be  the  powers  we  nave  exercised, 
our  efforts,  our  labours,  have  legitimated  them.  The  adherence  of  the  nation 
has  sanctified  them.  You  recall  the  words  of  that  great  man  of  antiquity, 
who  had  neglected  the  le^al  forms  to  save  his  country.  Summoned  by  a 
factious  tribune,  to  say,  if  he  had  observed  the  laws :  he  answered,  *  I  swear 
that  I  have  saved  the  country !'  GenUemen  (turning  himself  to  the  deputies 
of  the  commons),  I  swear  that  you  have  saved  France  !*'  The  entire  assem- 
bly rose  in  a  spontaneous  movement,  and /declared,  that  its  session  should 
end  only  when  its  work  was  accomplished. 

Counter-revolutionary  attempts  also  multiplied  out  of  the  assembly.  It 
was  endeavoured  to  seduce  or  disorganize  the  army,  but  the  assembly  adopted 
the  wisest  measures  to  meet  this  emergency.  It  attached  the  troops  to  the 
revolution  by  rendering  the  gradation  and  promotion  independent  of  the 
court  and  of  titles  of  nobility.  The  count  d'Artoise,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Turin,  formed  a  correspondence  with  Lyons  and  the  south,  but  emigratioii 
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not  having*  at  this  epoch  the  coinp»actne88  abroad  which  it  sulMieqiiently 
attained,  and  havingr  no  pcuU  d'appui  in  the  interior,  all  his  projects  failed. 
The  attempts  of  the  clergy  at  insurrection '  in  Languedoc  were  without  any 
eflfect;  they  induced  some  troubles  of  short  duration,  but  they  did  not  lead  to 
a  war  of  religion.  It  requires  some  time  to  form  a  party,  and  still  more  is 
necessary  to  determine  it  on  serious  combat  A  design  less  impracticable 
was  that  of  carrying  off  the  king,  and  taking  him  to  P^ronne.  The  marquis 
of  Fayras  had  taken  upon  himself  the  execution  of  this  enterprise,  when  it 
was  discovered.  The  court  of  the  chltelet  condemned  to  death  this  intrepid 
adventurer,  who  failed  in  his  object,  because  he  had  made  too  much  prepara* 
tion.  The  escape  of  the  king,  after  the  events  of  October,  could  only  be 
effected  clandestinely,  as  he  afterward  went  to  Varennes. 

The  court  was  in  an  equivocal  and  embarrassed  position ;  it  encouraged 
every  enterprise,  it  undertook  none ;  it  felt  more  than  ever  its  weakness ; 
and,  eagerly  desirous  of  extricating  itself,  it  feared  to  make  any  attempt, 
since  success  seemed  so  difficult.'  Thus  it  excited  resistance  without  openly 
oo-operating  in  it.  With  some  it  dreamed  of  the  ancient  r^gime-^with 
others  it  sought  only  to  moderate  the  revolution.  Mirabeau  had  lately 
treated  with  it.  Having  been  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  reform,  he 
wished  to  consolidate  it  by  chaming  down  faction ;  his  object  was  to  convert 
the  court  to  the  revolution,  and  not  to  deliver  up  the  revolution  to  the 
court.  The  support  which  he  offered  was  constitutional ;  he  could  not  in 
fact  propose  any  other,  for  his  power  sprung  from  his  popularity,  and  his 
popularity  from  his  principles.  But  he  erred  in  endeavouring  to  purchase  it ; 
if  his  immense  necessities  had  not  compelled  him  to  accept  money,  and  sell 
his  counsels,  he  had  been  no  more  blameable  than  the  unalterable  La  Fayette, 
Lameth,  and  the  Girondists,  who  successively  conferred  with  it.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  ever  acquired  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  court, 
which  had  recourse  to  them  only  in  the  last  resort ;  it  tried,  by  means  of 
them,  to  suspend  the  revolution ;  and,  by  means  of  the  aristocracy,  to  destroy 
it.  Of  all  the  popular  leaders,  Mirabeau  was  perhaps  the  one  who  exercised 
the  greatest  ascendency  over  the  court,  because  he  was  the  most  insmuating 
and  the  most  energetic 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  conspiracies  and  intrigues,  the  assembly  laboured 
withlout  intermission  at  the  constitution.  The  popular  torrent,  after  having 
spent  its  fury  upon  the  ancient  regime,  fell  gradually  into  its  old  channel. ' 
New  banks  hedged  it  in  on  every  side ;  the  government  of  the  revolution  esta- 
blished itself  promptly;  the  assembly  had  given  to  the  new  regime  its 
monarch,  its  national  representation,  its  territorial  division,  its  armed  force, 
its  municipal  and  administrative  powers,  its  popular  tribuzuds,  its  currency, 
its  clergy ;  it  had  discovered  a  pledge  for  its  debt,  and  a  means  of  transferring 
property  without  injustice. 

All  the  new  magistracies  were  held  for  limited  periods.  Under  the  absolute 
monarchy,  power  flowed  from  the  throne ;  its  functionaries  were  nominated 
by  the  king.  Under  the  constitutional  monarchy,  all  power  flowed  from  the 
people;  its  functionaries  were  nominated  by  the  people.  The  throne  alone 
was  transferable ;  the  other  powers  were  neither  the  property  of  a  man 
nor  of  a  family,  and  were  neither  for  life  nor  hereditary.  The  legislation 
of  this  period  depended  on  a  single  principle— the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 
Even  the  judicial  functions  had  this  character  of  mobility ;  trial  by  jury,  a 
democratic  institution,  common  in  former  times  all  over  the  continent,  and 
which  in  England  alone  had  survived  the  encroachments  of  the  feudal 
system  or  the  throne,  was  introduced  in  criminal  causes.  In  civil  cases, 
special  judges  were  nominated ;  they  established  permanent  tribunals,  with 
two  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  give  a  remedy  against  error,  and  a  court 
of  cassation  to  watch  over  the  conversation  of  the  cautionary  forms  of  the 
law.  But  the  judges  were  elective  and  temporary.  This  great  power,  when 
it  springs  from  the  throne,  to  be  independent  ought  to  be  irremoveable ;  but  it 
may  be  temporary  when  it  is  derived  from  the  people,  because,  being  dependent . 
on  ally  it  is  dependent  on  no  one. 
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In  janother  very  important  matter,  tlM  right  of  peace  and  war,  the  asaembly 
decided  a  new  and  delicate  question,  and  did  it  in  a  manner  prompt,  certain, 
and  just,  after  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  eloquent  discussions  which  had 
adorned  its  sittings.  As  war  and  peace  belong  rather  to  action  than  to  will,  con* 
traiy  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  assembly  gaye  the  initiative  power  to  the  icinff. 
He,  who  was  most  in  the  way  of  knowing  the  propriety  of  war  or  peace,  ought 
to  propose  it,  but  it  was  for  the  legislative  body  tomake  a  final  determination. 

The  14th  of  July  was  approachinff,  a  day  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
nation's  deliverance;  they  prepared  to  celebrate  it  by  a  solemnity  which 
should  elevate  ^e  souls  of  the  citizens,  and  bind  them  in  closer  bonds.  A 
confederation  of  the  whole  realiii  was  to  take  place  in  the  Champ^e-Mars, 
and  ^ere,  in  the  open  air,  the  deputies  sent  by  the  eighty-three  departmentSy 
tl^  national  representation,  ihe  Parisian  guard,  thci  monarch,  were  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  constitution.  As  a  prelude  to  this  patriotic  festival,  the 
popular  members  of  the  noblesse  proposed  the  abolition  of  titles,  and  the 
assembly  hastened  to  renew  a  sitting  similar  to  the  4th  of  August  Titles, 
armorial  bearings,  liveries,  orders  of  chivalry,  were  abolished,  and  vanity  lost 
its  privileges,  as  power  had  already  done. 

I  This  sittmg  led  to  a  universal  equality,  and  put  words  in  accordance  with 
things,  by  destroying  these  trappm^s  of  other  times.  Titles  had  formerly 
desisted  functions;  armorial  beanngs had  distinguished  powerful  families; 
liveries  had  been  invented  for  the  armies  of  vassals ;  the  orders  of  chivalry 
had  defended  the  state  against  the  foreigner,  or  Europe  against  Mahometan- 
ism  ;  but  at  the  present  day  nothing  of  this  remains.  Titles  had  lost  their 
reality  and  their  suitableness ;  the  noblesse,  after  having  ceased  to  be  a  magis* 
tiaoy,  had  ceased  even  to  be  an  illustration ;  and  power  as  well  as  glory  was 
to  spring  from  plebeian  ranks.  But  whether  the  aristocracy  was  more 
attached  to  its  titles  than  its  privileges,  or  whether  it  had  been  waiting  only  for 
a  pretext  to  declare  itself  openly,  this  last  measure,  more  than  any  other,  led  to 
its  emigration  and  its  attacks.  It  was  to  the  noblesse  what  the  civil  consti- 
tution Sad  been  for  the  clergy,  an  occasion  rather  than  a  cause  of  hostility. 

The  14th  of  July  arrived ;  the  revolution  had  few  days  more  triumf^ant ; 
the  weather  alone  did  not  correspond  with  this  ma|nificent  fidte.  The  depu- 
ties from  all  the  departments  were  presented  to  the  king,  who  welcomed  them 
with  great  affability.  He  received  also  the  most  touching  testimonies  of 
affection,  but  it  was  as  a  constitutional  king.  ^  Sire,**  said  the  leader  of  the 
Breton  deputation,  putting  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  presenting  his  sword 
to  him,  **  I  replace  m  your  hands  the  faithful  sword  of  the  brave  Bretons ;  it 
shall  be  stained  only  by  .the  blood  of  your  enemies.**  Louis  XVI.  raised  him, 
embraced  him,  replaced  the  sword  in  his  hands.  **  It  will  never  be  better,** 
answered  he,  ^than  in  tlie  hands  of  my  affectionate  Bretons ;  I  have  never 
doubted  of  their  affection  and  their  fidelity.  Assure  them  that  I  am  the  father, 
the  brother,  the  friend  of  all  Frenchmen."  ."Sire,**  added  the  deputy,  "all 
Frenchmen  cherish  you,  and  will  cherish  you,  because  you  are  a  citizen  king.** 

It  was  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  that  the  federation  took  place.  The  immense 
preparations  for  this  festival  were  with  difiiculty  completed.  All  Paris  had 
assisted  for  several  weeks,  in  order  that  every  thing  should  be  ready  on  the 
14th.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  assemblage  of  electors,  of 
representatives  of  the  commune,  the  presidents  of  the  districts,  the  national 
assembly,  the  Parisian  guard,  the  deputies  of  the  army,  the  federates  of  the 
departments,  went  in  procession  from  the  place  of  the  bastille.  The  presence 
of  all  the  national  bodies,  the  floating  banners,  the  patriotic  inscriptions,  the 
varied  costumes,  the  sounds  of  music,  the  joy  of  the  people,  producedia  grand 
effect.  The  procession  traversed  the  town,  and  passed  tiie  Seine,  to  the 
sound  of  a  discharge  of  artillery,  across  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  had  been 
thrown  over  in  the  evening.  It  entered  the  Cnamp-de-Mars,  through  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  decorated  with  patriotic  inscriptions.  Each  body,  hailed  with 
amAauses,  placed  itself  in  the  situation  destined  for  it. 

The  vast  site  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  was  surrounded  by  steps  of  green  turf 
rising  one  above  another, occupied  by  four  hundied  thousand  specSators;  ia 
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the  middle  rose  an  altar,  constructed  according  to  the  manner  of  the  aneienla ; 
around  the  altar,  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  were  seen  the  king,  his  family,  the 
assembly,  and  the  municipality ;  the  federates  of  the  departments  were  placed 
in  order  under  their  banners;  the  deputies  of  the  army  were  in  their  raiUcs, 
and  under  their  colours ;  the  bishop  of  Autun  ascended  the  altar  in  pontifical 
robes ;  four  hundred  priests,  clothed  in  white  surplices,  and  decorated  with 
floating  tri-coloured  cioctures,  proceeded  to  the  four  comers  of  the  altar. 
Mass  was  celebrated  amid  the  sound  of  military  mstruments ;  the  bishop  of 
Autun  then  blessed  the  oriflamme  and  the  eighty-three  bannen. 

A  profound  silence  now  ensued  in  this  Tast  enclosure ;  and  La  Fayette, 
nominated  this  day  commandant-general  of  all  the  national  guards  of  the 
realm,  advanced  first  to  take  the  civic  oath.  He  was  carried  in  the  arms  of 
grenadiers,  on  to  the  altar  of  the  country,  m  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of 
the  people ;  he  then,  in  an  elevated  voice,  in  his  own  name,  in  the  name  of 
the  troops,  and  of  the  federates,  spoke  as  follows :  **  Wb  swsar  to  be  forever 
faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the  law, and  to  the  king;  to  maintain  with  all  our 
power  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  national  assembly,  and  accepted  by  the 
king ;  and  to  remain  united  to  all  rrenchmen  by  indissoluble  ties  of  fraternity  .** 
Discharges  of  artillery,  shouts  of  *'  Long  Hve  the  wUion!  Long  UvethekingJ*' 
the  clashing  of  arms,  ihe  sounds  of  music,  instantly  mingled  in  one  unanir 
mous  and  prolonged  cadence.  The  president  of  the  assembly  took  the  same 
oath,  and  all  Uie  deputies  repeated  it  at  the  same  time.  •  Louis  XVI.  then 
rising,  ^  I,**  said  he,  **  the  king  of  France,  swear  to  employ  all  the  powers 
delegated  to  me  by  the  constitutional  act  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tution decreed  by  the  national  assembly,  and  accepted  by  me."  The  queen 
being  then  led  forward,  and  raising  the  dauphin  in  her  arms,  and  showing  him 
to  the  people,  said,  ^  Here  is  my  son ;  he  unites  with  me  in  the  same  senti- 
ments.*' At  the  same  instant  the  banners  were  lowered,  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  were  heard  in  one  loud  and  prolonged  shout.  Subjects  believed  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  monarch,  and  the  monarch  in  the  attachment  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  this  happy  day  was  terminated  by  a  solemn  chant  of  thanksgiving. 

The  festival  of  toe  federation  was  prolonged  some  time  longer:  plays,  illu- 
minations, balls,  were  given  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  deputies  of  the  depart- 
ments. A  dance  was  celebrated  on  the  very  spot  where  formerly  had  stood  the 
bastille.  Gratings,  bars,  rums,  were  scattered  here  and  there,  and  over  the 
gate  was  written  this  inscription,  which  contrasted  finely  with  the  ancient 
destination  of  this  dbode^l>aneing  h^re.  **  They  danced,  in  fact,**  says  a 
contemporary,  **  with  joy,  with  security,  on  the  very  spot  where  had  flowed 
so  many  tears— where  courage,  genius,  and  innocence  nad  so  often  breathed 
forth  their  jrroans — ^where  the  cries  of  despair  had  been  so  often  stifled." 
After  the  fetes  were  terminated,  medals  were  struck  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  them,  and  the  federates  returned  to  their  departments.  > 

The  federation  had  only  suspended  the  hostilities  of  the  parties ;  they  re* 
commenced  them  by  small  intrigues,  as  well  within  the  assembly  as  witnout. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  had  returned  from  his  mission,  or,  to  speak  more  {uro- 
perly,  from  his  exile.  The  information  which  charged  Mirabeau  with  being 
the  author  of  the  riots  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  October  had  been  conducted  by 
the  court  of  the  chfttelet.  This  process,  which  had  been  suspended,  was  now 
resumed.  The  court  by  this  attack  gave  anpther  proof  of  its  improvidence ; 
for  it  should  either  have  been  able  to  Drove  the  accusation,  or  it  should  not 
have  made  it.  Tlie  assembly,  which  had  determined  to  acquit  them,  even  if 
they  had  proved  guilty,  declared  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  charge; 
and  Mirabeau,  after  a  most  brilliant  invective  against  this  procedure,  forced 
the  right  side  into  silence,  and  stood  triumphant  from  an  accusation  which 
had  been  raised  only  to  frighten  him. 

They  did  not  content  themselves  by  merely  attacking  single  deputies,  but 
they  tried  to  subvert  the  assembly  itself.  The  court  intrigued  against  it ; 
the  right  side  pushed  it  to  exaggeration.  *'  We  hoe  its  deenea,^^  said  the  abb6 
Maury ;  **we  must  have  three  or  Jour  more  t^thnn,^  Hired  libellers  stood  at 
its  yeiy  gates,  selling  pamphlets  to  excite  against  it  the  suspidons  of  tka 
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people;  the  ministers  censtiTed  and  opposed  its  march.    Necker,  always 

naunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his  former  ascendency,  addressed  memorials 
to  the  assembly,  combatinff  its  decrees,  and  offering  it  his  counsels.  This 
minister  could  not  reconcue  himself  to  a  secondary  part ;  he  did  not  vrant  to 
follow  the  plans  of  the  assembly,  but  to  impose  his  own  upon  it  The  times 
were  changed ;  and  finally,  convinced  or  wearied  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
efforts,  Necker  retired,  and  traversed  m  obscurity  the  provinces  through 
which,  a  short  time  before,  he  had  been  carried  in  triumph ;— «  good  exam^e 
of  the  uncertainty  of  popular  favour.  In  revolutions,  individuals  are  easily 
forgotten,  because  the  people  see  much  of  them,  and  live  fast.  If  they  would 
not  have  the  people  ungrateful,  they  should  never  cease  for  an  instant  to 
serve  them  in  their  own  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  noblesse,  which  had  found  a  new  subject  of  discon- 
tent in  the  abolition  of  titles,  continued  its  counter-revolutionary  attempts. 
As  it  failed  in  exciting  the  people  to  rebellion,  since  they,  not  being  privi- 
leged,  found  the  new  changes  very  advantageous,  it  tried  another  schemei 
which  appeared  more  certain — ^it  left  the  realm,  in  order  that  it  might  after* 
ward  re-enter  it,  after  having  enga^d  Europe  in  its  quarrel.  But  while 
the  emigration  was  organizing ;— while  it  was  seeking  foreign  enemies  to 
fight  the  revolution,  it  continued  to  cherish  discontent  within  the  bosom  of 
the  country.  Tlie  troops  had  been  for  some  time  canvassed  by  opposite  par- 
ties, as  has  been  already  said.  The  new  military  code  was  favourable  to  the 
soldiers :  the  promotions  were  formerly  given  to  the  noblesse ;  it  now  gave  them 
to  seniority.  The  greater  part  of  the  officers  were  attached  to  the  ancient 
i€gime,  and  they  did  not  conceal  their  sentiments.  Compelled  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  naiiorh  to' the  law,  and  to  the  king,  wnich  was  become 
the  common  oath,  some  quitted  the  army,  and  thickened  the  ranks  of  emi- 
gration; others  sought  to  gain  over  the  soldiers  to  their  party.  General 
Bouill^  was  of  this  number :  after  having  a  long  time  refused  the  civic  oath, 
he  had  at  length  taken  it  with  this  intention.  He  had  under  his  command 
a  considerable  ^number  of  troops :  he  was  near  the  frontier  of  the  north,  ac- 
tive, resoluti^,  attached  to  the  king,  an  enemy  of  the  revolution,  such  as  it 
had  now  become,  though  a  partisan  of  reform,  which  consequently  made  him 
suspected  at  Coblentz.  He  kept  his  army  apart  from  the  citizens,  to  pre- 
serve it  faithful  and  free  from  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  they  com- 
municated to  the  troops ;  he  knew,  also,  how  to  preserve,  by  a  discreet  con- 
duct, and  by  the  ascendency  of  a  great  character,  the  confidence  and  attach- 
ment of  the  soldiers.  It  was  not  the  same  in  other  quarters ;  the  officers 
were  the  objects  of  general  abuse, — they  were  accused  of  diminishing  Uie 
pay,  of  rendering  no  account  of  the  military  chest ;  opinion  was  also  busy 
among  them.  These  combined  causes  excited  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers :  that  of  Nancy  produced  much  alarm,  and  was  almost  the  signal  of 
a  civil  war.  Tliree  regiments, — that  of  Chateau-vieux,  that  of  Maistre-de- 
camp,  and  that  of  the  king,— rose  against  theircom  manders.  Bouill^  received 
orders  to  march  upon  them,  which  he  did,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  and  the 
national  guards  ot  Metz.  After  considerable  resistance,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing them.  The  assembly  congratulated  him ;  but  Paris,  which  saw  in 
the  soldiers  patriots,  and  in  Bouill6  a  conspirator,  was  roused  into  commotion 
by  the  news.  Mobs  were  formed,  who  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the 
ministers  who  had  ffiven  Bouill^  orders  to  march  against  Nancy.  La  Fayette, 
however,  succeeded  in  dissipating  their  discontents,  assisted  by  the  assembly, 
which,  seeing  itself  between  a  counter-revolution  and  an  anarchy,  opposed 
itself  to  both  of  them  with  as  much  sagacity  as  courage. 

The  aristocrats  triumphed  in  the  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the  na- 
tional assembly.  According  to  them,  the  assembly  mbst  either  make  itself 
dependent  on  the  multitude  or  be  deprived  of  its  support ;  and  in  either  case 
the  passage  to  the  ancient  regime  appeared  sufficiently  short  and  easy.  The 
clergy  aided  them  with  all  its  efforts ;  the  sale  of  their  property,  which  they 
had  hindered  as  much  as  possible,  was  going  on  at  prices  even  higher  than 
those  which  had  been  estimated.    The  people,  delivered  IJrom  tithes,  and 
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teawnired  upon  ibe  subject  of  (he  national  debt,  were  far  from  lending  thi^m* 
aelves  to  the  resentments  of  the  bishops ;  from  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  they  had  employed  it  in  exciting  a  schism ;  this  decree  of  the  assem- 
'bly  had,  as  we  have  seen,  touched  neither  their  discii^ine  nor  their  creed. 
The  king  sanctioned  it;  but  the  bishops,  who  wished  to  conceal  their  interests 
under  the  mantle  of  religion,  declared  that  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  the 
spiritual  power.  The  pope,  consulted  upon  this  measure,  which  was  purely 
political,  had  refused  his  assent,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  request  of  the 
king,  and  sustained  by  his  encouragement  the  opposition  of  the  bishops. 
These  decided  that  they  could  not  concur  in  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
constitution ;  that  those  who  were  to  be  suppressed  should  protest  against 
this  uncanonical  act ;  that  every  creation  of  a  bishop,  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  pope,  should  be  considered  null ;  and  that  the  metropolitans  should 
refuse  institution  to  bishops  nominated  according  to  civic  forms. 

In  wishing  to  break  this  confederacy,  the  assembly  8trene:theiied  it  If  it 
had  abandoned  the  dissident  priests  to  themselves,  they  womd,  notwithstand- 
ing  their  efforts,  have  found  no  elements  of  a  religious  war.  But  the  assem- 
bly decreed  that  the  priests  should  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law, 
and  the  king,  and  to  maintain  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  The  re^ 
fusal  of  this  oath  was  to  lead  to  the  appointing  new  incumbents  to  their  sees 
or  cures.  The  assembly  hoped,  that  the  high  clergy  from  interest,  and  the 
inferior  clergy  from  ambition,  would  adopt  this  measure.  The  bishops,  on 
the  other  hand,  believed  that  all  the  ecclesiastics  would  follow  their  exam- 
ple, and  that  by  refusing  to  swear,  they  would  leave  the  state  without  the 
forms  of  worship,  and  the  people  without  priests.  The  result  disappointed 
the  anticipations  of  both  parties.  The  majority  of  the  bishops  and  cur^s  of 
the  assembly  refuse  the  oath ;  but  some  bishops,  and  many  curates,  took  it. 
The  non-conforminz  incumbents  were  ejecteo,  and  the  electors  nominated 
their  successors,  who  received  canonical  institution  from  the  bishops  of 
Auiun  and  Lida;  but  the  deposed  ecclesiastics  refused  to  abandon  their  func- 
tions ;  they  declared  their  successors  intruders ;  the  sacraments  administered 
by  them  null ;  the  Christians  who  were  bold  enough  to  acknowledge  them 
excommunicated.  They  did  not  quit  their  diocess ;  they  issued  charges,  they 
excited  disobedience  to  the  laws ;  and  thus  what  had  been  an  affair  of  inte- 
rest, became  first  an  affair  of  religion,  and  afterward  an  affair  of  party.  There 
was  a  double  clergy,  the  one  constitutional,  the  other  refractory ;  they  had 
each  their  partisans,  and  treated  each  other  as  rebels  or  heretics.  Religion 
became,  according  to  their  passions  and  their  interests,  an  instrument  or  an 
obstacle ;  and  when  the  priests  became  fanatics,  the  revolutionists  became 
infidels%  The  people,  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  this  malady  of  the  higher 
classes,  lost,  in  the  towns  especially,  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  from  the 
imprudence  of  those  who  placed  it  between  the  revolution  and  publie 
worship.  "  The  bishops,'*  said  the  marquis  de  Ferrieres,  *'  in  whom  we  will 
suspect  no  blame,  refused  to  make  any  arrangement;  and  by  their  culpable 
intrigues  closed  every  avenue  to  reconciliation,  sacrificing  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion to  a  foolish  infatuation  and  an  unworthy  attachment  to  their  wealth.** 

The  countenance  of  the  people  was  sought  by  all  parties ;  they  were  coh- 
ciliated  as  the  sovereign  of  the  time.  Having  tried  to  act  upon  them  through 
the  medium  of  religion,  clubs,  another  medium  at  that  time  all-powerful, 
were  put  in  operation.  Clubs  were,  at  this  epoch,  private  unions,  in  which 
were  discussed  the  measures  of  government,  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  assembly :  their  deliberations  had  no  authority,  but  they  were 
not  without  influence.  The  first  club  had  its  origin  with  the  Breton  deputies, 
who- met  together  to  concert  their  proceedings.  When  the  national  repre- 
senUtion  was  transferred  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  the  Breton  deputies,  and 
those  who  thought  with  them,  held  their  sittings  in  the  ancient  convent  of 
the  jacobins,  which  gave  its  name  to  their  union.  It  was  at  first  only  a  pre- 
paratory assembly ;  but  as  every  thing  which  exists  extends  itself,  the  jaco- 
bin club  did  not  content  itself  with  influencing  the  assembly,— it  became  de- 
sirous of  acting  also  upon  the  municipality  and  the  multitude«  and  admitted,  as 
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associates,  the  members  of  the  commune,  and  petsons  who  were  merely 
citizens.  Its  organization  became  more  regular,  its  action  more  powerfol ; 
new  societies  were  affiliated  in  the  prorinces,  and  it  raised  by  the  side  of  leg^al 
power  another  power,  which  began  by  counselling,  and  ended  by  directing  it* 

The  club  of  jacobins,  in  putting  off  its  first  philosophic  character,  had  been 
abandoned  by  a  part  of  its  founders.  These  established  a  club  upon  the 
original  plan,  under  the  name  of  the  club  of  Eighty-nine.  Si^es,  Chape* 
lier.  La  Fayette,  La  Rochefoucault,  directed  it  as  Lameth  and  Bamave  directed 
that  of  the  jacobins.  Mirabeau  shared  in  the  deliberations  of  both,  and  was 
equally  sought  after  by  each  of  them. .  These  clubs,  of  which  one  exercised 
its  influence  in  the  assembly,  the  other  among  the  people,  were  attached  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  thou^  in  different  degrees.  The  aristocrats  wished 
to  attack  the  revolution  with  its  bwn  arms ;  it  raised  royalist  clubs,  to  oppose 
them  to  the  popular  clubs.  Tlie  first  of  them,  established  under  the  name  of 
the  itnpariiaUtlif  soon  fell  to  the  ground,  because  it  addressed  itself  to  the 
opinions  of  no  party.  Having  reappeared  under  the  name  of  the  mtmarckie 
club,  it  had  among  its  members  all  thoBe  whose  views  it  represented.  Wish- 
ing to  eain  the  favour  of  the  people,  it  made  distributions  of  bread  among 
tiiem ;  out  far  from  accepting  them,  the  people  considered  this  establishment 
as  a  counter-revolutionary  manceuvre ;  it  disturbed  their  sittings,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  change  their  place  of  meeting  several  times.  Finally,  this 
dub  became  the  occasion  of  so  much  commotion,  that  the  munioipal  author* 
ity  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  distrust  of  tne  multitude  was  now  become  extreme ;  the  departure  of 
the  aunts  of  the  king,  of  which  it  exa^rgerated  the  importance,  increased  its 
inquietude,  and  made  it  suppose  that  his  own  was  in  preparation.  Their  sus- 
picions were  not  without  foundation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sort  Of  commotion 
of  which  the  counter-revolutionists  wished  to  avail  themselves  to  carry  off 
the  king.  This  project  failed  through  the  determination  and  address  of  La 
Fayette.  While  the  multitude  were  marching  off  to  Yincennes  to  demolish 
the  tower,  which,  according  to  their  notion,  communicated  with  the  Tufle- 
ries,  and  was  to  serve  for  the  escape  of  the  king,  more  than  six  hundred 
persons,  armed  with  spears  and  poniards,  attacked  the  Tuileries,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  him  off.  La  Fayette,  who  had  gone  to  Vincennes  at  the 
Dead  of  the  nationd  guard  to  disperse  the  mob,  arrived  in  time  to  disarm  the 
counter-revolutionists,  after  having  quieted  the  popular  assemblage ;  and  re* 
gained,  by  his  second  expedition,  the  confidence  which  he  had  lost  by  the  first 

This  attempt  increased  more  than  ever  an  apprehension  that  Louis  XYI. 
intended,  if  possible,  to  effect  his  escape.  Thus,  when  he  wished  some  time 
after  to  go  to  St.  Cloud,  he  was  prevented  by  the  mob,  and  by  his  own  guard, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  La  Fayette,  who  tried  to  make  them  rmect  the 
laws  and  the  liberty  of  the  monarch.  The  assembly,  on  its  part,  after  having 
decreed  the  inviolability  of  the  prince,  after  having  regulated  his  constitu- 
tional guard,  having  assigned  the  regency  to  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the 
crown,  declared  that  his  flight  out  of  the  realm  would  be  a  forfeiture.  The 
increase  of  emigration,  its  declared  objects,  the  menacing  attitudes  of  the 
European  cabinets,  very  naturally  induced  the  apprehension  tliat  the  king 
would  adopt  such  a  determination. 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  assembly  wished  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  emigration  by  a  decree ;  but  such  a  decree  was  very  difiicult  to  be 
framed.  If  they  should  punish  those  who  left  the  realm,  they  woidd  violate 
the  maxims  of  liberty  consecrated  in  the  declaration  of  rights;  if  they  should 
not  put  some  restraints  on  emimtion,  they  would  expose  France  to  peril, 
since  the  nobles  were  quitting  it  for  a  moment  only  to  invade  it.  In  the 
assembly,  besides  those  who  were  favourable  to  emigntion,  there  were  some 
who  saw  only  the  right,  others  who  saw  only  the  danger,  and  according  to 
his  maimer  of  viewing  the  question,  every  one  declared  for  or  against  the 
restrainmg  law.  Those  who  demanded  the  law,  wished  it  to  be  mild ;  but, 
at  the  moment,  there  was  only  one  practicable,  and  the  assembly  recoiled 
befsm  it*    This  law,  upon  the  arbitrary  designation  of  a  eomailtee  of  three 
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aiemberst  was  to  pnmoimce  the  citU  death  of  the  fugitive,  and  the  eonflfes- 
tioQ  of  hu  property.  **  The  groans  which  are  heard  at  the  reading  of  thia 
project,''  exclaimed  Mirabean,  *'  prove  that  thia  law  is  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  the  code  of  Draco,  and  cannot  be  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the 
national  assembly  of  France.  I  declare,  that  I  should  feel  myself  absolved 
from  every  oath  of  fidelity  towards  those  who  could  be  base  enough  to  nomi- 
nate a  dictatorial  commission.  The  popularity  at  which  I  aspire,  and  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  eiyoy,  is  not  a  tottering  reed}  it  is  in  the  earth  that  I 
wish  to  strike  its  roots,  upon  the  bases  of  justice  and  liberty."  The  external 
situation  was  not  then  sufficiently  alarming  to  demand  such  a  measuie  of 
securitv  and  revolutionary  defence. 

Mirabeau  did  not  long  enjoy  a  popularity  of  which  he  believed  himself  so 
secure.  This  sitting  was  his  last;  he  ended  in  a  few  days  a  life  worn  out 
through  excitement  and  toiL  His  death  was  a  pubUc  calamity;  all  Paris 
assisted  at  his  funeral.  France  was  in  mourning;  and  his  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  the  burial-ground  which  was  thenceforth  consecrated  to  the  owmat 
M BK  IN  TBS  NAMs  ov  A  GRATsruL  couHTaT.  Hc  had  uo  succcssor  in  power  and 
popularity,  and  for  a  long  time  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  in  all  difficult  dis- 
cussions, were  directed  to  the  seat  from  which  had  been  used  to  issue  thai 
soverei^p  word  which  was.to  terminate  their  debates.  Mirabeau,  after  havin|^ 
aided  this  revolution  by  his  intrepidity  in  time  of  peril,  by  his  powerful  intel- 
lect since  its  victory,  died  perhaps  not  unseasonably  for  his  lame.  He  was 
meditating  vast  designs ;  he  wished  to  reinforce  the  throne,  and  to  oonsc^ 
date  the  revolution, — two  things  very  difficult  at  such  a  time.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  royal  power,  if  he  had  rendered  it  independent,  would  have  subdued 
the  revolution,  or  if  he  had  failed,  tiiat  the  revolution  would  have  ab<^h6d 
the  rojnil  power.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  an  ancient  power  to  a 
new  order  of  things ;  perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  a  revolution  should  be 
prolonged  in  order  to  become  legitimate,  and  that  the  throne  in  recovering 
Itself  should  acquire  the  novelty  of  other  institutions. 

From  the  6th  and  6th  of  October,  1789,  to  the  month  of  April,  1791,  the 
national  assembly  completed  the  reorganization  of  France ;  the  court  aban- 
doned itself  to  small  intrigues  and  projects  of  escape ;  the  privileged  classes 
sought  new  means  of  power,  those  which  they  formerly  possessed  having 
been  successively  taken  away.  They  seized  every  occasion  of  disorder  which 
circumstances  furnished,  to  restore  the  ancient  regime  by  the  aid  of  anarchy* 
At  the  opening  of  the  parliaments  the  noblesse  protested  against  the  "  com- 
mittee of  vacations;"  when  the  provinces  were  abc^ished,  it  protested 
against  the  orders ;  when  the  departments  were  formed,  it  tried  new  elec- 
tions ;  when  the  old  writs  expired,  it  required  the  dissolutipn  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  when  the  new  militanr  code  was  decreed,  it  provoked  the  defection  of 
the  soldiers;  finally,  all  these  means  of  opposition  failing  to  effect  its 
designs,  it  emimted,  in  order  to  excite  Europe  asainst  the  revolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clergy,  discontented  by  the  loss  of  their  property*  still 
more  than  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  wished  to  destroy  tne  new  order 
by  insurrections,  ^nd  to  produce  insurrections  by  a  schism.  Thus  it  was* 
that,  during  Uiis  epoch,  the  parties  separated  more  and  more,  and  that  the 
two  classes,  the  enemies  of  the  revolution,  prepared  the  dements  of  civil 
and  of  foreign  war. 

LETTER  XIX. 

Hu  Frmidi  Rtvolvtim  arnHnwd-^kfoUiim  of  Ike  EurcptanComiiagmndU^ 
FU^rfLovU  XFI.-^Hii  Arred and S^auionn^DedatoiUm ^PMU^ 
Terndnaiiono/tkeCmuti^mitAiimbly.    jI.JD.1791. 

Tn  French  revolution  changed  the  politics  of  Europe;  it  tenninated  the 

stmgvle  of  kings  with  each  other,  and  began  that  of  kings  with  the  people. 

^  This  last  wouU  not  have  oocunred  so  soon»  had  the  soveieigns  f ' 
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not  prOToked  it  Tliey  wished  to  put  down  the  revolution  and  they  extended 
it;  for  in  the  contest  it  was  sure  to  be  triumphant.  Europe  then  arriyed  at 
the  end  of  the  political  system  which  had  governed  it.  The  existence  of  the 
different  states,  after  having  been  in  every  thing  internal  under  the  feudsd 
government,  were  now  become  in  evety  thing  external  under  the  monarchical 
government.  The  first  epoch  had  terminated  about  the  same  time  for  all  the 
flreat  nations  of  Europe.  Then,  the  kings  who  had  been  so  long  at  war  with 
tbeir  vassals  because  they  were  in  contact  with  them,  met  on  the  borders  of 
their  own  states  and  warred  against  each  other.  As  no  domination  could 
become  universal,  neither  that  of  Charles  Y.,  nor  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
weaker  states  always  leaguing  against  the  more  powerful ;  after  various  vicis- 
situdes of  superiority  and  alliance,  a  species  of  European  equilibrium  was 
established.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  know  what  was  its  condition  before  the 
revolution,  that  we  may  better  appreciate  the  events  that  followed. 

Austria,  England,  and  France  were  the  three  grreat  powers  of  Europe. 
Interest  leagued  together  the  first  two  against  the  third.  Austria  dreaaed 
France  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  England  feared  her  on  the  seas.  The  rivalry 
of  power  or  commerce  brought  them  frequently  into  contest ;  they  endea^ 
voured  to  humble  or  despoil  each  other.  Spain,  since  its  throne  had  been 
occupied  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  had  been  allied  with  France 
against  England.  This  was  incteed  a  decayed  power;  exiled  into  the  comer 
of  the  continent,  depressed  under  the  system  of  Philip  II.,  deprived  by  the 
family  compact  of  the  only  enemy  which  could  preserve  it  m  a  state  of 
wholesome  vigilance,  it  had  preserved  on  the  sea  only  a  remnant  of  its  former 
superiority.  But  France  had  other  allies  on  all  the  quarters  of  Austria ;  in 
the  north  Sweden,  in  the  east  Poland  and  the  Porte,  in  the  south  the  Ger- 
manic circles,  in  the  west  Prussia,  and  in  Italy  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
These  powers,  dreading  the  encroachments  of  Austria,  were  the  natural  allies 
of  France.  Piedmont,  placed  between  the  two,  was  sometimes  for  the  one, 
sometimes  for  the  other:  the  cabinet  of  Turin  resembled  an  adventurer, 
who  lets  out  his  services  according  to  circumstances.  Holland  was  allied  to 
England  or  France,  as  the  party  of  the  stadtholder  or  that  of  the  people  pre- 
vailed in  the  republic.    The  Swiss  were  neutral. 

Two  powers  had  sprung  up  in  the  north,  of  which  the  one,  Prussia,  enter- 
ing into  this  equilibrium,  deranged  by  the  preponderance  it  had  acquired, 
and  of  which  the  other,  Russia,  was,  on  account  of  its  recent  establishmentt 
entirely  out  of  the  European  relations.  Prussia  had  been  changed  from  a 
simple  electorate  to  a  kingdom  by  Frederic  William,  who  had  given  it  an 
army,  and  by  his  son  Frederic  the  Great,  whose  talents  had  so  greatly  ag- 
grandized its  powers.  Russia,  placed  in  the  third  line,  began  to  overflow 
upon  Europe,  and  to  derange  its  equilibrium.  It  had  invaded  Poland,  it 
menaced  the  Porte,  and  as  its  only  means  of  action  were  conquest,  it  medi- 
tated also  the  occupation  of  Turkey. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  the  French  revolution  began.  The 
potentates  who  hitherto  had  no  enemy  but  themselves  suddenly  encountered 
m  this  event  a  common  antagonist.  The  ancient  relations  of  war  or  alliance, 
already  deranged  during  the  seven  years*  war,  then  ceased  entirely :  Sweden 
reunited  itself  to  Russia,  and  Prussia  to  Austria.  There  were  only  kinga 
on  on^  side,  and  a  people  on  the  other,  until  the  latter  were  joined  by  those 
whom  its  example  or  the  faults  of  the  princes  gave  it  for  auxQiaries.  A 
general  coalition  was  soon  formed  against  the  French  revolution :  Austria 
entered  into  it  in  the  hope  of  aggrandizement ;  England,  from  a  dread  of 
infection  from  republican  principles ;  Prussii^  to  strengthen  absolute  power, 
which  was  menaced,  and  to  find  employment  for  her  army;  the  circles  of 
Germany  to  regain  for  some  of  their  members  the  feudal  rights  of  which  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  regime  had  deprived  them  in  Alsace ;  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  was  created  the  champion  of  arbitrary  power  that  he  might 
re-establish  it  in  France  i^  he  had  already  done  in  his  own  country ;  Russia, 
that  she  might  effect  without  trouble  the  partition  of  Poland,  while  Europe 
was  occttpied  elsewhere;  finally,  all  the  sovereigQB  of  the  house  of  Bouifoon,  ^ 
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from  reglBto  tbeir  own  power  or  from  family  attaclmiento.    The  emigfanto 

encour^SRhem  ia^ese  projects,  and  incited  them  to  the  invasion.  Accord- 
ins^  to  them,  Franc^^s  without  an  army,  or  at  least  without  leaders,  with* 
out  money,  aband^H  to  disorder,  weary  of  the  assembly,  attached  to  the 
ancient  regime,  and  without  either  means  or  desire  to  defend  itself.  They 
came  in  numbers  to  take  part  in  this  easy  campaign,  and  they  formed  them- 
selves into  an  organized  corps,  under  the  prince  of  Cond6,  at  Worms,  and 
under  the  count  d'Artois,  at  Coblentz. 

The  count  d'Artois  especiglKaccelerated  the  determinations  of  the  cabi- 
nets; the%||weror  Leopold  ^Hin  Italy;  he  passed  over  to  him,accom 
panied  by  ^^Mie,  %vho  was  mflninister,  and  the  count  Alphonse  de  Durfort, 
who  had  b^^Bs  agent  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  who  had  reported 
to  him  the  affillority  of  the  king  that  he  should  troat  with  Leopold.  The 
conference  was  held  at  Mantua,  and  the  count  de  Durfort  went  to  Louis  XVL» 
to  carry,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  a  secret  declaration,  by  which  the 
approaching  aid  of  the  coalition  was  announced  to  him.  Austria  was  to 
march  thirty-five  thousand  men  upon  the  frontier  (J|Uanders,  the  circlet 
fifteen  thousand  upon  Alsace,  the  Swiss  fifteen  thous^^Bpon  the  frontier  of 
the  Lyonese,  the  king  of  Sardinia  fifteen  thousandJHFthat  of  Dauphiny* 
Spain  %vas  to  increase  ifs  army  of  Catalonia  to  t^Ky  thousand;  Prussia 
was  well  disposed  towards  the  coalition ;  the  king  of  England  was  to  make  a 
part  of  it  as  elector  of  Hanover.  All  these  troops  were  to  be  put  in  motion 
at  the  same  time,  about  the  end  of  July.  The  honse  of  Bourbon  was  then 
to  make  a  protest,  the  powers  to  publish  a  manifesto;  but  up  to  that  moment 
it  was  important  to  keep  this  design  secret,  to  avoid  all  partial  insurrection, 
and  not  to  make  any  attempt  at  escape.  Such  were  the  contentsvif  this 
famous  declaration  of  Mantua,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1791. 

Louis  XVl.,  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners,  or  whether  he  dreaded  the  ascendant  which  the  count  d^Artois, 
if  he  should  return  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  emigration,  would  take  in  the 
government  which  he  would  have  established,  chose  rather  to  restore  the 
monarchy  by  his  own  efibrts.  He  had  in  general  Bouill6  a  partisan  devoted 
and  active,  who  equally  condemned  the  emigration  and  the  assembly,  and 
who  promised  him  a  refuge  and  a  support  in  his  army.  For  some  time  a 
secret  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  king; 
Bouill6  prepared  every  thing  for  his  receptipn.  Under  the  pretext  of  a 
movement  of  the  enemy's  troops  on  the  frontier,  he  established  a  camp  at 
Montm6dy ;  he  placed  detachments  upon  the  route  the  king  was  to  follow,  to 
serve  as  an  escort ;  and,  as  he  must  have  a  motive  for  these  dispositions^  he 
pretended  that  they  were  for  protecting  the  military  chest  destined  for  the 
payment  of  the  army. 

The  royal  family  on  its  part  kept  all  the  preparations  for  departure  in  pro- 
found secrecy;  few  persons  were  acquainted  with  them,  no  circupastance 
betrayed  them.  Louis  XVL  and  his  queen,  on  the  contrary,  didiffVery  thing 
to  remove  suspicion,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  in  the  night,  at  the  moment 
fixed  for  departure,  they  quitted  the  chftteau,  one  by  one,  in  disguise.  Thev 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and  met  each  other  upon  the  boulevard, 
where  a  carriage  was  waiting  for  them,  and  mstantly  started  on  the  road  for 
Ghllons  and  Montm6dy. 

In  the  moroing,  at  the  news  of  this  escape,  Paris  was  seized  with  stupor ; 
presently,  indignation  followed,  groups  of  people  began  to  form,  and  the 
tumult  went  on  increasing.  Those  who  had  not  prevented  the  flight  were 
accused  of  having  favoured  it;  distrust  spared  neither  La  Fayette  nor  BaiUy. 
They  saw  in  this  event  the  mvasion  of  France,  the  triumph  of  the  emigration, 
the  return  of  the  ancient  regime,  or  rather  a  long  civil  war.  But  the  discre- 
tion of  the  assembly  soon  restored  calmness  and  security  to  the  public  mind. 
It  took  all  the  measures  necessary  to  meet  an  emergency  so  pressing.  A 
meetmg  being  instantly  held,  it  summoned  to  its  bar  the  ministers  and  the 
authorities;  calmed  the  people  by  a  proclamation;  took  precautions  to 
maintain  the  public  tranquillity ;  assipmed  the  executive  power;  charged  the 
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minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Montmorin,  to  make  known  to  th^^wers  of 
Europe  its  pacific  intentions;  sent  commissaries  to  the  troopl^o  assure 
itself  of  their  fidelity^  and  to  receive  their  oath  no  lons^Hi  the  name  of  the 
king,  but  in  its  own.  Fmally,  it  issued  orders  t!b  thIlPpartments  for  the 
arrest  of  all  who  should  be  leaving  the  realm.  **  Thus,  in  less  than  four 
hours,''  said  the  marquis  de  Ferridres,  *'  the  assembly  saw  itself  invested  with 
all  the  powers :  the  government  went  on,  the  public  tranquillity  experienced 
not  the  smallest  shock,  and  Paris  and  France  learned  by  this  experience,  so 
dangerous  to  royalty,  that  in  almost  all  case8i|||  monarch  is  a  stranger  to  the 
government  which  is  administered  in  his  n^^V'  ^^t 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  were  arriving  at  tbe^^Bination  of 
their  journey.  The  success  of  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  ^Hfie  distance 
from  Paris,  rendered  the  king  less  reserved  and  more  confidoR;  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  show  himself,  and  was  recognised  and  arrested  at  Varennes. 
In  an  instant  all  the  national  guards  were  on  foot,  the  ofllcers  of  the  detach- 
ments posted  by  Bouill6  wished  in  vain  to  deliver  the  king,  the  dragoons  and 
the  hussars  feared  ja^fused  to  second  them.  Bouill^,  apprized  of  this  fatal 
accident,  hastened^^fter  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  But 
it  was  too  late :  wmHfte  arrived  at  Varennes,  the  king  had  left  it  several 
hours ;  his  squadrons^Rre  fatigued  and  refused  to'  proceed  any  farther,  the 
national  guards  were  every  where  in  arms,  and  after  the  bad  success  of  his 
enterprise,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  quit  the  army  and  France. 

The  assembly,  on  leanilng  the  arrest  of  the  king,  sent  as  commissaries  to 
be  in  attendance  on  his  person  three  of  its  members.  Potion,  Latour  MaubotuVf 
and  Bamave ;  they  joined  the  royal  family  at  Epemay,  and  returned  wim 
them.  *lt  was  during  this  journey  that  Bamave,  touched  by  the  good  sense 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  attentive  and  conciliating  manners  of  Marie  AntoinettOt 
and  the  humiliated  condition  of  all  the  royal  family,  testified  for  his  sove- 
reign the  most  lively  interest,  and  gave  him  from  that  day  his  counsel  and 
his  support.  This  assemblage,  on  arriving  at  Paris,  traversed  an  immense 
multitude,  which  raised  no  cry  of  approbation  or  discontent,  but  observed  a 
long  reproachful  silence. 

The  king  was  provisionally  suspended;  a  guard  was  appointed  for  him  as 
well  as  the  queen ;  commissaries  were  nominated  to  interrogate  him.  All 
parties  were  m  commotion ;  some  wished  to  maintain  him  on  his  throne,  ia 
spite  of  his  attempted  fiight;  others  pretended  that  he  had  abdicated,  by 
condemning  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  French  on  his  departure,  both 
the  revolution  and  the  acts  that  emanated  from  him  during  this  epoch,  which 
he  tad  called  a  period  of  captivity. 

The  republican  party  now  began  to  appear.  Hitherto  it  had  been  de- 
pendent or  concealed,  because  it  had  no  substantive  existence,  or  no  pretext 
for  manifesting  itself.  The  struggle  which  had  be^  at  first  between  the 
assembly  and  the  court,  then  between  the  constituUonalists  and  the  aristo- 
crats, and  lastly  among  the  constitutionalists  themselves,  now  commenced 
between  the  constitutionalists  and  the  republicans.  Such  is  in  times  of  re- 
volution the  inevitable  march  of  events.  The  partisans  of  the  order  of 
things  newly  established  then  united  themselves,  renouncing  the  differences 
which  were  not  without  inconvenience  even  when  the  assembly  was  all-pow- 
erful, and  which  became  perilous,  at  the  moment  when  the  emigrstion 
threatened  it  on  one  side,  and  the  multitude  on  the  other.  Mirabeau  was 
no  more ;  but  the  centre  upon  which  this  great  man  relied,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  least  ambitious  portion  of  the  assembly,  and  the  most  attached 
to  principles,  might,  in  unitmg  under  the  Lameths,  establish  Louis  XVI.  and 
the  constitutional  assembly,  and  resist  the  excesses  of  the  people. 

This  alliance  was  effected :  the  Lameths  had  a  secret  understanding  with 
d'Andr§  and  the  principal  members  of  the  centre,  conferred  with  the  court, 
and  opened  the  clnb  oi  Feuillants,  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  jacobins.  The 
Jacobins  could  not  be  without  leaders;  they  had  combated  under  Mirabean 
against  Mounier,  under  the  Lameths  against  Mirabeau,  under  Potion  and 
Bobespierre  they  fought  against  the  Lameths.    The  party  that  wished  a. 
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iveootid  revolation  had  constantly  supported  the  extreme  partisans  of  the  re- 
▼nltttion  already  ac^mplished,  because  it  was  thus  hastening  the  struggle 
they  wished  for,  ano^e  victory  they  hoped.  At  this  epoch,  from  being  sub- 
ordinate it  became  independent ;  it  struggled  no  longer  for  others  and  the 
opinions  of  others,  but  for  itself  and  under  its  own  banner.  The  court,  by 
its  multiplied  faults,  by  its  imprudent  machinations,  and,  in  the  last  place,  by 
the  flight  of  the  monarch,  had  given  it  an  opportunity  to  avow  its  objects, 
and  the  Lameths  in  abandoning  it  had  left  it  to  its  true  leaders. 

The  Lameths  experienced  in  their  turn  the  reproaches  of  the  multitude, 
which  saw  only  their  alliance  with  the  court,  without  examining  its  conditions. 
But  supported  by  all  the  constitutionalists,  they  were  the  strongest  party  in 
the  assembly,  and  it  was  important  to  them  to  re-establish  the  kinff  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  dangerous  controversy ;  for  the  re- 
publican party  were  authorized  to  demand  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown  so 
long  as  the  suspension  should  continue.  The  commissaries  charged  with 
interrogating  Louis  XVL  dictated  to  him  themselves  a  declaration,  which 
they  presented  in  his  name  to  the  assembly,  and  which  soothed  the  irritation 
excited  by  his  flight.  The  reporter  declared,  in  the  pame  of  the  seven  com- 
mittees, charged  with  the  examination  of  this  great  Question,  that  there  werd 
no  grounds  for  placing  Louis  XVL  in  judgment,  nor  to  pronounce  the  for- 
feiture acrainst  him.  The  discussion  which  followed  this  report  was  long  and 
ammated ;  the  efforts  of  the  republican  party,  in  spite  of  their  obstinacy, 
failed.  The  greater  part  of  their  orators  spoke ;  they  wanted  a  depbsition, 
or  a  regency,  which  was  an  approximation  to  it.  Barnave,  after  having 
combat^  all  dieir  suggestions,  ended  his  harangue  with  these  remarkable 
words :  "  Regenerators  of  the  empire,  pursue  your  course  without  deviation. 
You  have  shown  that  you  had  the  courage  to  destroy  the  abuses  of  power, 
you  have  shown  that  you  could  replace  them  by  wise  and  happy  institu- 
tions ;  prove  that  you  have  the  sagacity  to  protect  and  maintain  them, 
llie  nation  is  about  to  exhibit  a  grand  proof  of  force  and  courage ;  it  has 
solemnly  produced,  and  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  every  thing  which  it 
can  oppose  to  the  attacks  with  which  we  are  menaced.  Continue  the  same 
precautions,  that  our  limits,  out  frontiera  may  be  powerfully  defended.  But 
at  the  moment  we  are  manifesting  our  power,  let  us  also  prove  our  modera- 
tion ;  let  us  offer  peace  to  the  world,  disquieted  by  the  events  which  are  passing 
among  us ;  let  us  present  an  occasion  of  triumph  to  those  who  in  foreign  lands 
have  taken  an  interest  in  our  revolution !  They  cry  out  to  us  from  all  places. 
*  You  have  be^  powerful;  be  wise,  be  moderate;  that  will  be  the  crown  of 
your  glory ;  it  is  thus  that  you  will  show  that  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances, 
you  know  how  to  employ  talents,  various  means,  and  all  the  virtues."* 

The  assembly  concurred  in  the  sentiments  of  Barnave.  But  in  order  to 
calm  the  people,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  security  of  France,  it  decreed 
that  the  king  should  ipto  facto  abdicate  the  crown,  if  he  retracted  his  oath 
to  the  constitution  after  having  taken  it,  if  he  should  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  make  war  on  the  nation,  or  should  suffer  any  one  to  do 
it  in  his  name;  that  then,  becoming  a  simple  citizen  aeain,  he  should  cease 
to  be  inviolable,  and  be  subject  to  accusation  for  acts  subsequent  to  his  abdi- 
cation. 

On  the  day  that  this  decree  was  adopted  by  the  people,  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  party  excited  the  multitude  to  resistance.  But  the  place  of  the 
sittings  was  surrounded  by  the  national  guard,  and  the  assembly  could  nei- 
ther be  invaded  nor  intimidated.  The  ^tators,  unable  to  prevent  the  de- 
cide, roused  the  people  against  it.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  in  which  they 
denied  the  competency  of  the  assembly,  appealed  from  it  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  considered  Louis  XVI.  as  a  private  citizen,  since  he  had  fled, 
and  demanded  a  substitute  for  him.  This  petition,  drawn  up  by  Brissot, 
author  of  the  Patrioie  Francau,  and  president  of  the  committee  of  investi- 
gation of  the  city  of  Paris,  was  carried  to  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  placed 
tipCMi  the  altar  of  the  country:  an  immense  multitude  came  to  sign  it.  The 
assMdhly,  apprized  of  this,  summoned  the  municipality  to  its  bar,  and  en- 
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joined  it  to  watch  over  the  public  tranquillity.  La  Fayette  marched  against 
this  mob,  and  succeeded  in  dispersing  it  the  first  tin^ without  the  effusion 
of  blood.  The  municipal  officers  posted  themselveVat  the  mvalids;  but 
on  the  same  day  the  multitude  returned  in  greater  numbers,  and  with  more 
resolute  determination ;  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins  harangued  it,  even 
from  the  altar  of  the  country.  Two  invalids,  whom  they  took  for  spies,  were 
massacred,  and  their  heads  placed  on  pikes.  The  insurrection  became 
alarming ;  La  Fayette  returned  again  to  the  Champ-de-Mars  at  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  national  guards.  Bailly  accompanied  him,  and  caused  the 
red  flag  to  be  unfurled;  he  then  addressed  to  the  multitude  the  summons 
required  by  law,  but  they  refused  to  retire,  denying  his  authority,  and  ex- 
claiming, iDoTim  with  the  red  flag  I  and  assaiUng  the  national  guard  with 
stones.  La  Fayette  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  but  into  the  air;  the  multitude 
was  not  intimidated,  but  recommenced  its  attack;  then  La  Fayette,  com- 
pelled by  the  obstinacy  of  the  insurgents,  ordered  a  second  discharge,  but  it 
was  real  and  desttuctive.  The  multitude,  struck  with  terror,  flec^  leaving 
numbers  dead  upon  the  field  of  federation.  The  disturbance  ceased,  order 
was  re-established,  but  blood  had  flowed,  and  the  people  never  pardoned 
either  La  Fayette  or  Ba^ly  the  hard  necessity  to  wluch  it  had  driven  them. 
This  was  a  real  struggle,  in  which  the  repubhcan  party,  which  was  neither 
sufficiently  strong  nor  sufficiently  supported,  was  defeated  by  the  constitu- 
tional party.  TTus  attempt  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  was  the  prelude  of  the 
popular  movements  which  came  to  a  head  on  the  10th  of  August 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  assembly  and  in  Paris,  the  emigrants,  whom 
the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  had  filled  with  hope,  were  seized  with  consternation 
on  his  arrest.  Monsieur,  who  had  escaped  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother, 
and  who  had  been  more  fortunate  than  he,  arrived  alone  at  Brussels  with 
the  powers  and  title  of  regent.  The  emigrants  thought  then  no  longer  but 
of  the  assistance  of  Europe ;  the  officers  quitted  their  colours ;  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  members  of  the  assembly  protested  against  its  decrees,  in 
order  to  legitimate  the  invasion;  BouilU  wrote  a  menacing  letter,  in  the 
absurd  hope  of  intimidating  the  assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  charge 
himself  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  his  escape ;  finally,  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  count  d'Artois  met  at  Pilnitz,  where  they  concluded 
the  famous  treaty  of  the  27th  of  July,  which  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  which,  instead  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  Louis  XYL, 
would  have  compromised  it,  if  the  unbending  wisdom  of  the  assembly  had 
not  pursued  its  designs  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  multitude  and  of 
Europe. 

In  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  the  sovereigns  considered  the  cause  of  Louis 
XYL  as  their  own;  they  required  that  he  should  be  free  to  go  wherever  he 
pleased,  that  is,  to  join  their  standard;  that  he  should  be  replaced  on  his 
throne,  that  the  assembly  should  be  dissolved,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire 
having  possessions  in  Alsace,  should  be  re-established  in  their  feudal  rights. 
In  case  of  refusal  they  menaced  France  with  a  war,  in  which  all  the  powers 
would  concur  who  had  guaranteed  the  French  monarchy.  This  declaration, 
far  from  discouraging,  only  irritated  the  assembly  and  the  people ;  they  de- 
manded by  what  right  the  princes  of  Europe  interfered  in  their  government; 
by  what  nght  they  gave  orders  to  a  great  pople,  and  imposed  conditions 
upon  it ;  and  smce  the  sovereigns  appealed  from  them  to  force,  they  prepared 
themselves  for  resistance.  The  frontiers  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  national  guards  were  levied,  and  they  waited  with 
assurance  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  well  convinced  that  the  French  people 
would  be  invincible,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  and  within  their 
own  frontiers. 

Meanwhile,  the  assembljr  was  approaching  the  termination  of  its  laboun ; 
the  civil  relations,  the  public  contribations,  the  nature  of  crimes,  their  mode 
of  prosecution,  the  means  for  their  amendment,  and  their  penalties  had  been 
as  wisely  regulated  as  the  general  and  constitution^  r^^ations.  Equality 
had  been  introduced  into  inheritance,  the  taxes,  and  punishments ;  it  remained 
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only  to  unite  all  the  constitutional  decrees  into  one  body,  in  order  to  present 
them  for  the  acceptance  of  the  king^.  The  assembly  began  to  be  weary  of  its 
labours  and  its  divisions ;  the  people  itself,  which  in  France  soon  gets  tired 
of  any  thing  that  continues  long,  desbred  a  new  national  representation ;  the 
convocation  of  the  electoral  colleges  was  appointed  for  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember. Unfortunately,  the  members  of  the  existing  assembly  could  not 
make  a  part  of  that  which  was  to  follow ;  they  bad  decreed  this  before  the 
flight  to  Yarennes.  On  this  important  question,  the  disinterestedness  of 
some,  the  rivalship  of  others,  the  projects  of  anarchy  on  the  part  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, and  of  domination  on  the  part  of  the  republicans,  had  hurried  away 
the  assembly.  In  vain  Duport  had  said,  *'  Since  we  are  slutted  with  prin- 
ciples, how  is  it  that  we  are  not  advised  that  stability  is  idso  a  principle  of 
government  t  Shall  we  expose  the  French  nation,  whose  temper  is  ficUe  and 
headstrong,  to  a  new  revolution  every  two  years  in  laws  and  opinions  I'*  This 
was  what  the  privileged  class  and  the  jacobins  wished,  though  with  diHerent 
objects.  In  all  similar  questions  the  assembly  either  erred  or  was  overcome. 
When  it  debated  concerning  the  ministry,  it  decided,  contraiy  to  the  opinion 
of  Mirabe^u,  that  no  deputy  could  be  a  minister;  when  it  debated  on  the  re- 
election, the  assembly  decided  against  its  own  members,  that  they  could  not 
be  re-elected ;  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  it  interdicted  them  from  accepting 
-for  four  years  any  appointment  conferred  by  the  prince.  This  mania  of  dis- 
interestedness went  so  far  as  to  induce  La  Fayette  tolay  down  the  command 
of  the  national  guard,  and  Bailly  the  mayoralty.  Thus  this  remarkable  epoch 
ended  entirely  with  the  constituent,  and  nothing  remained  of  it  under  the 
legislative. 

The  collection  of  the  constitutional  decrees  into  a  single  body  suggested 
the  idea  of  revising  them ;  but  this  attempt  at  revision  excited  extreme  dis- 
content and  ended  in  disappointment ;  it  would  not  do  by  an  after-stroke  to 
render  the  constitution  more  aristocratic,  from  a  fear  lest  the  people  wished 
to  make  it  more  popular.  In  order  to  check  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  disavow  it,  the  assembly  declared  that  France 
had  the  right  of  reviewing  its  constitution,  but  that  it  would  be  prudent  not 
to  use  that  right  for  thirty  years. 

The  constitutional  act  was  presented  to  the  king  by  sixty  deputies ;  the  sus- 
pension was  removed :  Louis  XYI.  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and 
the  guard  which  the  law  had  given  him  was  under  his  command.  Restored 
to  his  freedom,  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  him.  After  several  days' 
examination,  ''I  accept  the  constitution,''  he  wrote  to  the  assembly;  <'I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain  it  from  every  danger  within,  to  defend  it  against 
every  attack  from  without,  and  to  procure  it  to  be  executed  by  every  means 
which  it  puts  in  my  power.  I  declare  that,  instructed  by  the  adherence 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  gives  to  the  constitution,  I  renounce 
at  the  conclusion  Uie  objections  I  had  made  during  its  progress ;  and  that, 
being  responsible  only  to  the  nation,  no  other,  when  I  thus  renounce  them; 
has  the  right  to  make  any  complaint." 

This  letter  excited  the  most  vivid  applause.  La  Fayette  demanded  and 
-obtained  a  decree  for  an  amnesty  in  favour  of  all  who  had  been  prosecuted 
for  the  departure  of  the  king,  or  for  offences  relative  to  the  revolution.  On 
the  following  morning  the  king  came  in  person  to  accept  the  constitution  in 
the  assembly ;  the  mob  followed  him  with  its  acclamations ;  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  deputies  and  the  tribunes,  and  this  day  he  obtained 
anew  the  confidence  and  the  affection  of  the  people.  Finally,  the  39th  of 
September  was  appointed  for  the  disscHution  of  tlie  assembly ;  the  king  was 
present  aMts  sitting ;  his  speech  was  frequently  interrupted  with  plaudits ; 
and  when  he  s^id,  ^  For  you,  gentlemen,  who  in  a  long  and  laborious  career 
have  manifested  an  indefatigable  zeal,  there  still  remains  a  duty  to  fidfil, 
when  you  shall  have  dispersed  over  the  sur&ce  of  this  empire :  it  is  to  ex- 
plain to  your  fellow-citizens  the^rue  meaning  of  the  laws  you  have  made  for 
them,  to  recall  to  them  those  who  disavow  them,  to  purify»  to  unite  all 
opimoDfl  by  the  example  you  will  give  them  of  the  love  of  order  and  of  sub- 
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miBston  to  the  laws.*'—-"  Yes,  yes !"  re*echoed  with  one  voice  all  thedeputiee. 
^  I  depend  on  it  that  you  will  be  the  interpreters  of  my  sentiments  to  your 
fellow^sitizens."— "  Yes,  yes  !•*— "  Tell  it  faithfully  to  all,  that  the  kinff  will 
always  be  their  first  and  most  faithful  friend ;  that  he  has  need  of  beings  loved 
by  tliem :  that  he  knows  how  to  be  happy  only  with  them  and  by  them ;  tho 
hope  of  contributing  to  their  prosperity  will  sustain  my  courage,  as  the  satis- 
faction of  having  succeeded  will  be  my  most  sweet  reward."^-^**  It  is  the  ha^' 
rangue  of  a  Henry  IV."  said  a  voice ;  and  Louis  departed  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  brilliant  testimonies  of  affection. 

Thouret  arose,  and  with  a  powerful  voice  addressing  himself  to  the  people, 
**  The  constituent  assembly,"  he  said,  *'  declares  that  its  mission  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  it  terminates  at  this  moment  its  sittings."  Thus  ended  this 
first  and  glorious  assembly  of  the  nation ;  it  was  courageous,  enlightened, 
just,  and  had  only  one  passion,  that  of  the  law.  It  accomplished  in  two 
years,  by  its  efforts  and  by  an  unwearied  perseverance,  the  greatest  revQia>- 
tion  which  a  single  generation  of  mankind  ever  witnessed.  In  the  midst  of  its 
labours  it  put  down  despotism  and  anarchy,  by  defeating  the  intrigues  of  the 
aristocracy  and  maintaining  the  subordination  of  the  people.  Its  single  error 
was  in  not  confiding  the  conduct  of  the  revolution  to  those  who  had  effected  it ; 
it  divested  itself  of  power  like  those  legislators  of  antiquity  who  exiled  them*- 
selves  from  their  country  after  after  having  given  it  a  constitution.  A  new  a»- 
sembly  did  not  apply  itself  to  the  consolidation  of  the  work  of  its  predecessor, 
and  tlie  revolution  which  required  only  to  be  completed  was  recommenced^ 

The  constitution  of  1791  was  founded  on  principles  which  suited  the  ideas 
and  the  situation  of  France.  This  constitution  was  the  work  of  the  middle 
class,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  (  for,  as  we  know,  the  prevailing  force 
is  always  that  which  seizes  upon  the  institutions :  but  when  it  belonffs  to  an 
individual^  it  is  despotism ;  to  certain  persons  it  is  a  privilege  (  to  aU  it  is  a 
right :  this  last  state  is  tiie  term  of  society  as  it  is  its  origin.  France  had 
finally  arrived  at  it,  after  having  passed  through  the  feudal  system*  which 
was  the  aristocratic  institution,  and  through  alwolute  power,  which  was  the 
tnonSTchic  institution.  Equality  was  consecrated  among  the  citisBens,  and 
delegation  was  recognised  as  the  constitutional  mode  of  exercisingr  their 
power :  such  were,  under  the  new  regime,  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
the  form  of  the  government. 

In  this  constitution  the  people  was  the  source  of  all  power,  but  it  exercised 
none ;  it  had  only  the  primary  election,  and  its  members  were  chosen  by  men 
taken  from  the  most  intelligent  poition  of  the  community.  This  composed 
the  assembly,  the  tribunals,  the  administrations,  the  municinalities,  the  mili*- 
tias,  and  possessed  thus  all  the  force  and  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  It  was 
therefore  alone  proper  to  exercise  them,  smce  it  alone  had  the  intelligence 
necessai^  for  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The  peofde  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  take  a  share  of  the  power  $  it  was  only  by  accident  and 
transiently  that  power  fell  into  its  hands ;  it  received  the  civic  education,  and 
accustomed  itself  to  government  in  the  primary  assemblies,  accordmg  to  th(6 
true  object  of  society,  which  is  not  to  give  its  advantaoes  as  a  patrimony  to 
a  class,  but  to  make  all  participate  in  them  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  or  ao- 
quiring  them.  This  was  the  principal  character  of  the  revolution  of  1791. 
In  proportion  as  any  one  became  fit  to  possess  the  right,  he  was  admitted  to 
it ;  the  constitution  enlarged  its  frame  with  the  pro|rre8s  of  civilization^  which 
every  day  called  a  greater  number  of  men  to  the  administration  of  the  state. 
It  is  thus  that  it  established  the  trae  equality,  of  which  the  real  ehwaoter  is 
admissibility,  as  that  of  inequality  is  exclusion.  In  rendering  power  move- 
able by  election,  it  made  a  public  magistracy  of  it  \  while  aristocratic  privi^ 
lege,  by  rendering  it  hereditary,  made  it  a  private  {Nxjperty.    ^ 

The  constitution  of  1791  established  homogeneous  powers,  which  recipio* 
cally  corresponded  without  interfering  with  each  other;  nevertheless^it  mtist 
be  admitted  that  the  royal  authority  was^too  subordinate  to  the  popular 
power.  It  never  happens  otherwise ;  sovereignty,  from  whatever  quarter  il 
eomes,  when  it  limiu  itseU;  always  establishes  hut  a  feeble  comtstpom^    ▲ 
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ooiiBlituent  assembly  weakens  the  royal  power ;  a  legislating  king  restrains 
tiK  prerogatives  of  an  assembly. 

This  constitution  was,  neyertheless,  less  democratic  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  found  practicable  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the 
territory;  and  this  proves  that  it  Js  not  the  form  of  institutions,  but  rather  the 
assent  which  they  obtain,  or  the  disagreement  they  excite,  which  permits  or 
prevents  their  establishment.  In  a  new  country,  after  a  revolution  of  inde- 
pendence, as  in  America,  every  constitution  is  possible ;  there  is  only  one  hos« 
tile  party,  the  mother-country,  and  when  it  is  vanquished,  the  struggle  ceases^ 
because  defeat  is  followed  by  expulsion*  It  is  not  the  same  with  social  revo- 
lutions among  a  people  which  has  had  a  long  existence.  Changes  attack 
interests,  interests  form  parties^  parties  enter  on  a  struggle ;  and  the  more 
▼ictory  spreads,  the  more  resentments  increase:  this  l^ppened  to  France. 
Hie  work  of  the  assembly  perished  less  from  its  defects  than  from  the  blows 
of  faction.  Placed  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  multitude,  it  was  attacked 
by  one  party  and  usurped  by  the  other.  This  latter  would  not  have  becon\e 
povereign,  if  civil  war  and  the  foreign  coalition  1^  apt  required  its  inter- 
vention and  its  aid.  To  defend  the  countr^r*  it  was  necessary  that  the  govern^ 
sent  should  be  in  its  hands :  then  it  made  its  revolution*  as  the  middle  class 
had  done  before.  It  had  its  16th  of  July,  which  was  the  10th  of  August ;  its 
eonstituent,  which  was  the  convention ;  its  government,  which  was  the  com- 
nuittee  of  public  safety ;  but,  as  yre  shsdl  see,  without  the  emigrations  it  never 
would  have  been  master  of  the  republiG. 


LETTER  XX, 

The  FrtinJi  Revolvium  oonHnueth^Ifatumal  hefiAaUve  Sstemhly-^StaU  qf 
FarH$^^17i§  Emigration  (md  the  r^rofitory  Uergy^War  d^dwr^d  agavMl 
iht  Bam  of  Jk^na.    A.  £).  1793. 

Tbb  new  assembly  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  firat  of  October,  1791,  and 
at  onoa  declared  itself  the  natioMil  UgisUUive  a$$efMy^  From  the  moment 
of  its  opening,  it  had  oecasion  to  show  its  attachment  to  the  actual  order  of 
thhigs,  as  well  as  its  respect  for  the  Ibanders  of  French  liberty.  The  book 
of  the  constitution  was  solemnly  presented  to  the  new  body  by  the  archivist 
Camus,  at  the  head  of  twelve  of  the  oldest  meisabers  of  the  naticmal  representa- 
tion. The  assembly  stood  uncovered  while  its  meo^ra  veeeived  the  coor 
stituUonal  act,  and  vowed  by  its  contents,  amid  the  applaiwea  of  the  eiQwd 
which  occupied  the  tribunes,  to  live  lireemen,  or  to  die.  The  aaaembly  next 
voted  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  forthwith 
commenced  its  labcmrs. 

But  its  first  relations  with  the  king  did  not  possess  the  same  qhsracter  of 
union  or  oonfidence.  The  court,  which  undoubtedly  hoped  to  regain  under 
the  legislative  the  ascendency  which  it  had  lost  under  the  constituent  assent 
bly,  was  not  snfBeifntly  cautions  in  the  managemeat  of  a  popular  assembly 
which  was  restless  and  jealous  of  its  rights,  and  which  passed  at  that  time 
for  the  highest  in  the  state.  T^e  assembly  sent  a  deputation  of  sixty  memr 
bers  to  the  king,  to  announce  that  it  was  constituted.  The  kinff  did  not  re- 
ceive them  in  person,  but  directed  the  minister  of  justice,  that  he  could  not 
five  them  an  audience  till  the  fcrflowing  day  at  nQon«  A  dismissal  so  uncere- 
monious as  this>  and  the  commmiieatioa  between  the  sovereign  and  the  n^ 
tional  representatives,  thus  rendered  indirect  by  the  inlerventioa  of  a  minis- 
ter, deeply  wounded  the  deputation.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Louis  XVI.,  Ducastel,  who  was  president  of  the  deputation, 
addressed  him  thus  laconically;  *'Sire,  the  national  legislative  assembly  is 
definitely  constituted,  and  it  has  appointed  us  to  inform  you  of  this.*'  Louis 
XVI.  replied,  in  a  still  colder  tone,  "  I  cannot  attend  your  assembly  before 
Friday."  This  eonduct  of  the  oourt  towards  the  assembly  was  very  ii^udieious^ 
and  ill  eaieulated  to  coneiliate  towards  it  the  affeotion  of  the  popular  pac^y* 
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The  assembly  approved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  president  of  the  depu* 
tation  had  expressed  himself,  and  very  speedily  allowed  itself  an  act  of  re* 
prisal.  The  ceremonial  with  which  tne  king  was  to  be  received  by  the  as* 
sembly  was  founded  upon  preceding  regulations.  An  arm-chair,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  throne,  was  reserved  for  him :  he  was  addressed  by  the  titles  of 
sire  and  majesiy,  and  the  deputies,  who  stood  up  uncovered  on  his  entrance, 
sat  down,  put  on  their  hats,  and  rose  up  again,  following  with  deference  all 
the  movements  of  the  king.  Some  violent  and  turbulent  spirits  thought 
these  condescensions  unworthy  of  a  sovereign  assembly.  The  deputy  Gran* 
geneuve  moved  that  the  words  tire  and  majesty  should  be  replaced  by  the 
higher  and  more  constitutional  title  of  king  of  the  French.  Couthon 
went  even  farther,  and  proposed  to  give  the  king  a  simple  arm-chair,  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  presiaent.  These  demands  excited  some  slight  signs 
of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  several  members,  but  the  majority  eagerly 
joined  in  them.  ^I  trust,"  said  Guadet,  ''that  the  French  nation  will 
always  regard  with  far  higher  veneration  the  simple  arm-chair  on  which 
sits  the  president  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  than  the  gilded 
seat  which  supports  the  chief  of  the  executive  power.  I  shall  say  nothing 
gentlemen,  of  the  titles  of  sire  and  majesty.  I  am  only  astonished  that 
the  national  assembly  should  ever  have  hesitated  as  to  whether  it  should 
preserve  them.  The  word  sire  signifies  seigneur:  it  belonged  to  the  feudal 
government,  which  no  longer  exists.  As  to  that  of  m^jesty^  it  ought  only  to 
be  employed  in  speaking  of  God  or  of  the  people." 

The  previous  question  was  called  for,  but  feebly ;  these  different  proppsi- 
tions  were  put  to  the  vote,  and  adopted  by  a  considerable  majority.  Never- 
theless, as  such  a  decree  appeared  hostile,  the  constitutional  opinion  was 
against  it,  and  blamed  so  rigorous  an  application  of  its  principles.  The  day 
following,  those  who  had  called  for  the  previous  question  demanded  the 
abandonment  of  the  resolutions  of  the  previous  sitting.  A  report  spread  at 
the  same  time  that  the  king  would  refuse  to  be  present  at  any  meeting  of 
the  assembly,  if  the  decree  was  kept  in  force,  and  it  was  accordingly  annulled. 
These  little  disputes  between  two  powers. who  mutually  dreaded  the  usurpa- 
tions, the  pride,  and  the  ill-will  of  each  other,  ended  here  for  the  present. 
All  recollection  of  them  was  entirely  effaced  by  the  appearance  of  Louis  XVI. 
among  the  legislative  body,  by  which  he  was  received  with  the  highest  re- 
spect and  the  most  lively  enthusiasm. 

His  discourse  chiefly  tended  to  the  pacification  of  parties  in  general.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  assembly  the  points  which  demanded  its  attention,  the 
finances,  the  civil  laws,  commerce,  industry,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
form  of  government :  he  promised  to  employ  all  his  endeavours  to  recall  the 
army  to  order  and  discipline,  to  put  the  realm  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to 

give  such  favourable  ideas  of  the  French  revolution,  a8  would  tend  to  conci- 
ate  the  favourable  opinion  of  Europe.  He  added  the  following  words,  which 
were  loudly  applauded :  "  Gentlemen,  in  order  tiiat  your  important  labours 
and  your  zeal  should  produce  all  the  good  which  may  be  naturally  expected 
from  them,  there  ought  ever4o  exist  between  the  legislative  body  and  the 
monarch,  a  constant  harmony  and  an  unalterable  confidence.  The  enemies 
of  our  common  repose  will  be  but  too  ready  to  seek  to  disunite  us ;  but  let 
the  love  of  our  country  bind  us  together,  sum  the  interest  of  the  pubUc  render 
us  inseparable !  Thus  will  the  power  of  the  nation  be  enabled  to  exert  itself 
without  opposition ;  the  administration  be  no  longer  tormented  by  visionary 
terrors ;  the  property  and  the  belief  of  all  shall  be  equally  protected,  and  none 
shall  have  any  longer  a  pretext  for  deserting  a  land  where  the  laws  shall  be 
in  force,  and  where  the  rights  of  all  shall  be  respected."  Unfortunately, 
there  were  two  classes  separate  from  the  revolution,  which  refused  to  com- 
bine with  it,  and  whose  efiorts  in  tiie  interior  of  France,  and  in  Europe  gene- 
rally, prevented  the  fulfilment  of  these  words  of  peace  and  wisdom..  Wher- 
ever there  are  any  parties  displaced  in  a  state,  there  must  always  be  a 
struggle ;  and  they  force  their  opponents  to  adopt  against  them  measures  of 
hoetdity.    Thus  the  internal  troubles  excited  by  the  priesU  who  had  not 
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taken  the  oaths,  the  warlike  meeting  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  coalition,  soon  carried  the  Tegislatiye  farther  than  the  constitatioa 
allowed,  or  than  the  assembly  itself  contemplated. 

The  composition  of  this  assembly  was  wholly  popular.  All  ideas  having 
been  turned  to  the  revolution,  neither  the  court,  the  nobles,  nor  the  clergy 
exercised  any  influence  over  the  flections.  There  were  not  in  that  assembly, 
as  in  the  preceding,  any  partisans  of  absolute  power  or  peculiar  privileges. 
The  two  factions  of  the  left  who  had  separated  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  constituent,  still  formed  part  of  the  assembly,  but  they  were  greatly  dimi- 
nished both  in  numbers  and  in  power.  The  popular  minority  of  the  other 
assembly  became  the  majority  of  this.  The  regulation  which  forbade  the 
election  of  constituents  already  chosen,  the  necessity  which  thev  were  under 
of  selecting  their  deputies  from  among  those  who  had  rendered  themselves 
most  remancable  by  their  conduct  and  opinions,  and  above  all  the  active  in- 
fluence  of  the  clubs,  led  to  this  result.  Opinions  and  parties  soon  discovered 
themselves.  There  were  a  right,  a  centre,  and  a  left,  as  in  the  constituent, 
hot  possessing  a  character  altogether  different. 

Tne  right,  which  was  composed  of  firm  and  decided  constitutionalists, 
formed  the  Feuillant  party.  Its  principal  organs  were  Dumas,  Ramond, 
Vaublanc,  Beugnot,  &c.  It  had  some  relations  with  the  court  through 
Bamave,  Duport,  and  Alexander  Lameth,  who  were  its  former  leaders ;  but 
their  counsels  were  rarely  followed  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  abandoned  himself 
with  more  confidence  to  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  about  him.  It 
relied  for  support  without  doors  on  the  club  of  Jhe  Feuillants  and  on  the 
middle  classes.  The  national  guard,  the  army,  tne  directory  of  the  depart- 
ment, and,  in  general,  all  the  constituted  authorities,  were  favourable  to  this 
faction.  But  it  no  longer  was  the  nilinff  party  in  the  assembly,  and  it  speedily 
lost  a  post  equally  essential,  that  of  the  municipality,  which  was  occupied 
by  its  antagonists  of  the  left. 

These  formed  the  party  called  the  Girondists,  who  served  in  the  revolution 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  middling  and  the  lower  classes.  This  party 
at  that  time  entertained  no  levelling  projects :  but  it  was  inclined  to  support 
the  revolution  by  all  means,  in  distinction  from  the  constitutionalists,  who 
proposed  to  support  it  only  according  to  law.  At  the  head  of  this  faBtion 
were  the  brilliant  orators  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  from  which  it 
drew  its  name,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  and  the  provenjfal  Isnard, 
whose  eloquence  was  still  more  glowing  than  theirs.  Its  principal  leader 
waa  Brissot,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  during  the 
preceding  session,  and  who  now  belonged  to  the  assembly.  The  opinions  of 
Brissot,  who  wished  for  a  complete  reform,  his  great  activity  of  mind,  which 
exerted  itself  by  turns  in  the  journal  called  tha  Patriot,  in  the  rostrum  of 
the  assembly,  and  at  the  club  of  the  jacobins,  and  his  accurate  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  foreign  powers,  combined  to  give  him 
great  influence  at  a  moment  when  France  was  divided  between  the  strife  of 
parties  and  a  war  against  Europe.  Condorcet's  influence  was  of  another 
description:  he  owed  his  ascendency  to  the  profoundness  of  his  views  and 
his  strong  powers  of  reason,  which  raised  him  to  something  like  the  rank 
of  Si6yes  in  this  second  revolutionary  generation.  Potion,  the  character  of 
whose  mind  was  calm  and  decided,  was  the  man  of  action  of  the  party. 
His  tranquil  air,  his  flowing  eloquence,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  moods 
of  the  people  speedily  raised  him  to  the  municipal  magistracy,  which  Bailly 
had  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  middling  classes. 

The  left  side  had  in  the  assembly  the  heads  of  a  faction  which  went  be- 
yond the  main  party  in  opinion,  of  which  the  members,  such  as  Chabot,  Ba- 
zire,  and  Merlin,  were  to  the  Girondists,  what  P6tion,  Buzot,  and  Robespierre 
had  been  to  the  left  side  of  the  constituent  assembly.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  democratic  faction,  which  out  of  doors  served  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Girondists,  and  regulated  the  affiliation  of  the  clubs  and  of  the  multi- 
tude. Robespierre  in  the  society  of  jacobins,  where  he  established  his  em- 
pire after  quitting  the  assembly ;  Danton,  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  and  Fsuire 
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d*Eglantine  at  the  Cordeliers,  where  they  had  founded  a  club  of  refonaem 
still  more  violent  than  the  jacobins,  composed  of  persons  belonging  to  thei 
trading  classes;  together  with  the  brewer  Santerre,  in  the  Fauxbourgs, 
where  the  popular  force  resided,  were  the  real  chiefs  of  that  faction,  which 
trusted  for  its  support  to  an  entire  class  of  the  population,  and  aspired  to  the 
foundation  of  a  government  of  its  own.  But  this  party  only  fought,  as  it 
were,  under  orders,  and  it  required  very  pressing  circumstances  to  liave  brought 
,  about  its  triumph.    This  was  the  real  party  of  the  Champ-de-Manu 

The  centre  of  the  legislative  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  held,  except  in  a  few  immaterial  points,  the  saxne  opinions,  and 
had  the  same  wish  for  conciliatory  measures,  as  the  centre  of  the  constituent 
assembly ;  but  its  power  was  very  different :  it  was  no  longer  at  the  head 
of  a  class,  by  means  of  which  it  possessed  the  power  of  overruling  in  a  wise 
and  firm  manner  all  the  violent  and  turbulent  parties  existing.  The  dangers 
which  threatened  the  public,  by  awakening  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  rely- 
ing for  support  upon  violent  opinions  within,  and  on  parties  without,  eon^ 
pletely  annulled  the  centre.  It  soon  became  the  appanage  of  the  strongest 
Miction,  as  it  happens  in  the  case  of  all  moderate  parties,  and  suidc  under  the 
influence  of  the  left. 

The  situation  of  the  assembly  was  a  very  difficult  one ;  for  that  which 
preceded  it  had  left  behind  parties  which  it  had  evidently  been  unable  to 
pacify.  In  the  very  commencement  of  its  sittings,  it  found  itself  compelled 
to  attend  to  these ;  and  its  attention  was  to  be  confined  to  combating  them. 
The  emigration  was  mak^ig  alarming  progress ;  the  king's  two  brothers,  the 
prince  of  Cond6  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  had  protested  against  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  act  of  the  constitution  by  Louis  XYI.,  in  other  words,  against 
the  sole  means  of  conciliation ;  the^  asserted  that  the  kinsr  had  not  the  power 
of  alienating  the  rights  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and  their  protest,  which 
soon  circulated  through  France,  produced  a  great  eifbct  on  their  partisans. 
The  officers  left  the  army,  the  nobles  abandoned  their  ch&teaux,  and  whole 
oompanies  deserted,  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  regiments  on  the  frontiers* 
Distaffs  were  sent  to  those  who  remained  behind ;  and  those  who  refused  ta 
emigrate  were  threatened  with  being  degraded  to  the  class  of  the  people, 
wh^  the  nobility  should  return  victorious.  What  was  styled  External 
France  was  formed  in  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
electorates.  The  counter-revolution  was  openly  prepared  at  Brussels,  at 
Worms,  and  at  Coblentz,  not  onlyunder  the  protection  of  the  foreign  courts, 
but  even  with  their  assistance.  The  emigrant  ambassadors  were  received, 
while  those  of  the  existing  French  government  were  either  sent  home,  or  ill- 
received,  or  in  some  instances  imprisoned,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Duverger  \ 
and  French  travellers  or  merchants  suspected  of  patriotism,  or  admiration  of 
the  revolution,  were  subjected  to  the  distrust  of  all  Europe.  Several  powers 
had  declared  themselves  openly ;  among  these  were  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Spain,  which  was  then  governed  by  the  marquis  of  Blanoa  Florida,  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  tiie  cause  of  the  emigranU.  At  the  same  time,  Prussia 
kept  up  her  army,  in  expectation  of  a  war;  the  line  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Spanish  troops  assembled  on  the.  French  frontiers,  was  increased  by  supplies 
from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees;  and  Qustavus,  the  intended  chief  or  the 
coalition,  was  collecting  a  Swedish  army. 

The  refractory  ecclesiastics  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting  in  the  country 
a  diversion  which  mi^ht  prove  useful  to  Uie  emigrants.  ^The  priests,  and 
more  especially  the  bishops,*'  says  the  marquis  of  Ferrieres,  ^  employed  tUl 
the  resources  of  fanaticism  to  rouse  the  lower  classes,  both  in  town  and 
country,  against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.**  The  bishops  com- 
manded the  priests  no  longer  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  same  ohurohes 
with  the  constitutional  clergy,  lest  the  people  should  confound  the  two  modes 
of  worshii>  and  the  two  orders  of  priesthood.  **  Independently,"  he  adds, 
**  of  the  cireular  lettera  addressed  to  the  curates,  instructions  designed  for 
the  people  were  distributed  through  the  country.  In  these  it  was  stated,  that 
it  was  not  allowable  for  any  one  to  receive  the  sacraments  from  the  handq 
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of  the  oonfttitution^l  pmBli,  who  weie  designated  a«  intradera ;  that  all  who 
participated  in  them  oeeame  guilty,  by  their  mere  preaenoe,  of  a  mortal  sin ; 
that  thoae  who  were  married  by  the  intruders  should  not  be  regarded  as  mar* 
ried ;  that  they  would  draw  down  a  curse  on  themselves  and  on  their  children ; 
that  no  one  was  to  hold  communication  with  them,  nor  with  those  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  ohurch;  that  the  municipal  officers  who 
installed  them  became  apostates  like  themselves ;  that  even  at  the  moment 
of  installation,  the  ringers  of  the  bells  and  the  sacristans  were  to  abandon 
^ir  duty. — These  fanatical  addresses  produced  the  effect  expected  by  the 
bishops,  and  religious  dissensions  broke  out  in  all  quarters," 

The  revolt  took  place  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Calvados*  or  G6vau^ 
dan,  and  of  La  Vendue.  These  provinces  were  not  much  disposed  to  wel- 
come the  revolution,  because  the  middling  and  enlightened  class  was  far  from 
numerous  there,  and  the  populace  was  firmly  attached  to  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  upon  whom  they  depended.  The  Girondists,  in  alarm,  were  dis« 
posed  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  against  the  emigration  and  the  d\^sident 
clergy  who  attacked'  the  established  order  of  things.  Brissot  proposed  to 
stop  the  emigration  by  renouncing  the  system  of  mildness  and  forbearanee 
which  had  till  then  been  followed  with  regard  to  it.  He  divided  the  emi<^ 
grants  into  three  classes :  Ist,  the  principal  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
placed  the  king's  two  brothers ;  9d,  the  public  functionaries  who  abandoned 
their  places^  and  their  country,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  their  colleagues; 
and,  Sdt  private  individuals,  who,  through  terror  of  their  lives,  hatred  of  the 
revolution,  or  other  motives,  quitted  their  country?  without,  however,  taking 
up  arms  against  her.  He  demanded  that  laws  of  the  severest  kind  should 
be  enforced  against  the  first  two  classes,  and  insisted  that  it  would  be  the 
very  reverse  of  good  policy  to  show  itself  indulgent  towards  the  latter.  As 
for  the  unconsecrated  and  seditious  ecclesiastics,  several  Girondists  were 
disposed  to  be  content  with  subjecting  them  to  a  stricter  system  of  scrutiny  i 
but  others  pretended  that  there  was  but  one  sure  measure  to  he  adopted  with 
regard  to  them,  and  that  the  only  means  of  crushing  the  spirit  ot  sedition 
was  to  banish  them  from  the  realm.  *'  All  methods  of  conciliation,*'  said  the 
impetuous  Isnard,  ^  are  now  useless :  I  ask,  what  has  been  hitherto  the  result 
of  so  many  reiterated  pardons  1  Your  enemies  have  only  augmented  their 
boldness  in  proportion  to  your  indulgence ;  and  they  will  never  cease  to  injure 
you  until  they  have  no  longer  the  nieans.  They  roust  either  be  victors  or 
vanquished:  to  this  it  must  come  at  last ;  and  any  man  who  cannot  see  this 
great  truth,  I  hold  to  be  politically  blindi'* 

'Hi.e  constitutionalists  were  opposed  to  all  these  measures  i  they  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  danger ;  but  they  regarded  such  laws  as  arbitrary.  They 
said,  that  before  all  things  the  constitution  ought  to  be  respected,  and  that 
measures  of  precaution  were  all  that  were  necessary  at  that  period ;  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  protect  the  nation  against  the  emigrants ;  and  that  in  order 
to  punish  the  dissident  priests,  sdtne  real  conspiracies  ought  to  be  discovered 
on  their  part.  '  They  recommended  that  the  law  should  be  kept  inviolate, 
even  towards  the  enemy,  lest,  once  engaged  in  that  career,  it  mignt  be  impos* 
sible  to  stop;  and  lest  the  revolution  should  be  annihilated,  like  the  old 
government,  by  its  own  unjust  deeds.  But  the  assembly,  judging  the  safety 
of  the  state  more  important  than  a  strict  observance  of  the  law,  seeing  danger 
in  hesitation,  and  being  moreover  led  on  by  feeUngs  which  produced  prompt 
Steps,  was  not  stayed  by  these  considerations.  On  the  30th  of  October,  it 
adopted,  by  general  consent,  a  decree  relative  to  the  king's  ^dest  brother, 
lA>uis  Stanislaus  Xavier.  This  prince  was  required,  in  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  to  return  to  France  within  two  months ;  if  not,  at  the  expiratioa 
of  the  delay  granted  him,  he  was  declared  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  to  the 
regency :  but  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  relative  to  the  decrees 
against  the  emigrants  and  the  priests.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  assem| 
b^  decided  that  all  Frenchmen  assembled  beyond  the  frontiers  were  regardaa 
as  suspected  of  conspiracy  against  their  country ;  that  if,  on  the  1st  of  Ja« 
^Maryt  179^  they  were  still  met  in  a  body,  they  should  be  treated  as  oonspinh 
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tovBy  become  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  that,  aftfer  condemnatioii 
for  contumacy,  the  revenues  arising  from  their  property  should  be  confiscated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  without,  however,  prejudicing  the  rights  of  their 
wives,  their  cliildren,  and  their  lawful  creditors.  On  the  39th  of  the  same 
month,  a  similar  decision  was  made  with  regard  to  the  refractory  ecclesi- 
astics, who  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  citizenship,  under  pain  of  being 
deprived  of  their  pensions,  and  of  being  declared  suspected  of  revolt  against 
the  law.  If  they  refused  it  anew,  they  were  to  be  strictly  watched ;  and  if 
there  arose  any  religious  feuds  in  their  commimes,  they  were  to  be  carried  to 
the  principal  town  of  the  department ;  and  if  they  were  found  to  have  had  any 
share  in  preaching  up  disobedience,  they  were  rendered  subject  to  detention. 

The  kmg  sanctioned  the  first  decree  respecting  his  brother,  but  put  his 
veto  on  the  two  others.  He  had  disavowed  the  emigration,  a  short  time 
before,  by  the  steps  he  had  publicly  taken ;  and  he  bad  written  to  the  emi* 
grant  princes  to  recall  them  to  the  realm.  He  had  entreated  them  to  take 
this  st^  m  the  name  of  the  tranquillity  of  France,  and  of  the  attachment 
and  obedience  which  they  owed  to  him,  as  their  brother  and  their  king ;  and 
he  said,  in  finishing  his  letter,  "  I  shall  consider  myself  bound  to  you  all 
my  life,  if  you  will  spare  me  the  necessity  of  acting  m  opposition  to  you,  by 
the  invariable  resolution  I  have  taken,  of  maintaining  all  that  I  have  said.^' 
His  prudent  suggestions  were  not  followed  by  the  desired  result ;  but  Louis 
XVI.,  though  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  emigrants,  was  unwilling  to 
ffive  his  sanction  to  any  measures  taken  against  them ;  he  was  supported  in  ' 
his  refusal  by  the  constitutionalists,  and  by  the  directory  of  the  department. 
This  kind  of  support  proved  useful  to  him,  at  a  moment  when  he  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  an  accomplice  of  the  emigrants,  when  he  excited  the 
discontents  of  the  Girondists,  and  separated  himself  from  the  assembly.  He 
ought  to  have  strenuously  united  himself  with  them,  as  he  invoked  the  con- 
stitution against  the  emigrants  in  his  letters,  and  against  the  revolutionists 
by  the  use  of  his  prerogative.  His  situation  could  only  become  strong  by 
subscribing  with  all  his  heart  to  the  first  revolution,  and  in  identifying  his  own 
cause  Mfith  that  of  the  people. 

But  the  court  was  not  sufficiently  resigned ;  and  expected  always  more 
fovoorable  times,  which  prevented  it  from  acting  with  the  requisite  firmness, 
and  led  it  to  look  for  hope  on  all  sides.  The  court  continued  to  keep  up  re- 
lations with  Europe,  and  was  at  times  disposed  to  allow  of  foreign  interven- 
tion :  it  intrigued  with  the  ministers  against  the  popular  party,  and' made  use 
of  the  Feuillants,  though  with  much  distrust,  against  the  Girondists.    Its 

Srincipal  resources  at  this  period  were  in  the  petty  intrigues  of  Berirand  de 
loUeville,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  council.  He  had  established  a  Frenth 
elubf  of  which  he  paid  the  members ;  he  bought  the  applauses  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  assembly,  and  hoped  by  this  spurious  kind  or  revolution  to  destroy 
the  real  one.  His  plan  was  to  play  the  parties  against  one  another,  and  to 
annul  the  effects  of  the  constitution,  while  Rterally  observing  its  provisions. 
By  this  system  of  conduct  the  court  had  the  imprudence  to  weaken  the 
constitutionalists,  whom  it  should  have  reinforced ;  and  favoured,  at  their 
expense,  the  nomination  of  Potion  to  the  mayoralty.  In  consequence  of  the 
disinterestedness  with  which  the  preceding  assembly  had  been  seized,  all 
those  who  had  exercised  under  it  any  popular  employments  successively  re- 
signed them.  La  Fayette  had  given  up  the  command  of  the  national  guard, 
and  Bailly  the  mayoralty;  the  constitutional  party  proposed  La  Fayette  as 
his  successor  in  this  first  post  of  the  state,  which  put  the  power  of  exciting 
or  preventing  an  insurrection,  and  conse<}uently  Paris  itself  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  occupied  it  Up  to  this  time  it  had  belonged  to  the  constitution- 
alists, who,  by  means  of  it,  had  repressed  the  movement  of  the  Ghamp-de- 
Mars.  They  had  lost  the  direction  of  the  assembly,  the  command  of  the 
,  utional  guard ;  they  moreover  lost  the  municipality.  The  court  gave  to 
ration,  the  Girondists'  candidate,  all  the  votes  of  which  it  could  dispose. 
"  M.  de  La  Fayette,'*  said  the  queen,  to  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  ''only  wishes 
lo  bo  mayor  of  Paris  in  order  to  be  afterward  mayor  of  the  palace.^  P6tioa 
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is  a  jacobin  and  a  republican,  but  he  is  too  ^at  a  fbol  ever  to  be  eapaMe  of 
becoming  the  head  of  a  party.**  This  nomination  soon  became  decisive  in 
fayoor  of  the  Girondists. 

The  latter  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  acquisition  of  the  mayor- 
alty. France  could  not  long  remain  in  that  dangerous  and  provisional  condi* 
tion :  the  decrees,  which,  justly  or  not,  were  to  serve  for  the  defence  of  the 
revolution,  and  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  kin?,  were  not  replaced  by 
any  measure  of  government ;  the  ministry  discovered  either  treacherous  in- 
tentions, or  an  evident  indifference  to  the  state  of  the  nation.  This  led  the 
Girondists  to  accuse  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Delessart,  of  compromis- 
ing the  honour  and  the  security  of  the  state  by  his  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  by  his  delays,  and  by  his  ignorance ;  they  also  strongly  charged  du 
Tortail,  the  minister  at  war,  and  Bertrand  de  Mollevillei  minister  of  marine, 
with  neglecting  to  put  the  frontiers  and  t^e  coasts  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  conduct  of  the  electors  of  Treves,  of  Mentz,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Spire, 
who  favoured  the  militajj  assemblies  of  the  troops,  excited  general)ar  strong 
and  deep  indignation.  The  diplomatic  committee  proposed  to  make  a  de- 
claration to  the  king,  that  the  nation  would  see  with  satisfaction  a  requisi- 
tion issued  to  the  neighbouring  princes  to  disperse  the  meetings  in  three 
weeks ;  and  that  he  should  assemole  the  force  necessary  to  compel  them  to 
respect  the  rights  of  nations.  The  assembly  wished,  by  this  important  step, 
to  induce  Louis  XYI.  to  take  a  solemn  engagement,  and  to  signify  to  the 
diet  of  the  empire  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  courts 
of  Europe,  the  firm  intentions  of  France. 

Isnarcl  ascended  the  tribune  to  support  this  project ;  "  Let  us,"  said  he, "  on 
this  occasion,  feel  the  due  dignity  of  our  mission ;  let  us  speak  to  the  king, 
to  his  ministers,  and  to  all  Europe  with  the  firmness  which  becomes  us.  Le 
us  tell  our  ministers,  that  hitherto  the  nation  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  any  of  them ;  that  henceforth,  they  have  only  to  choose  be- 
tween the  gratitude  of  the  people  and  the  vengeance  of  the  laws ;  and  that 
by  the  wora  responsibility,  we  mean  death.  Let  us  tell  the  king,  that  his  in- 
terest lies  in  defending  the  cohstitution ;  that  he  reigns  only  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people ;  that  the  nation  is  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  is  subject  to 
the  law.  Let  us  proclaim  to  Europe,  that  the  French  nation,  if  it  draws  the 
sword,  will  cast  away  the  scabbard;  that  itveill  only  eo  to  regain  it  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  victory ;  that  if  cabinets  engage  kings  in  a  war  affainst 
the  people,  we  will  engage  the  people  in  a  war,  even  to  death,  against  kings. 
Let  us  tell  her,  that  all  the  combats  in  which  nations  engage  at  the  command 
of  despots— (here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  applause,  and 
cried  out)— do  not  applaud !  do  not  applaud !  but  respect  my  enthusiasm,  it 
is  that  of  liberty.  Let  us,  I  say,  tell  Europe,  that  all  the  wars  in  which 
nations  engage  at  the  command  of  despots,  resemble  the  blows  which  two 
friends,  instigated  by  a  perfidious  enemy,  aim  at  each  other  in  the  dark ;  when 
the  light  of  day  appears,  they  throw  away  their  arms,  they  embrace,  and 
pimish  him  who  deceived  them ;  so  if,  at  the  moment  when  hostile  armies 
are  struggling  with  ours,  the  light  of  philosophy  flashes  on  their  eyes,  both 
nations  will  embrace  in  the  sight  of  dethroned  tyrants,  of  consoled  earth,  and 
of  satisfied  heaven." 

The  assembly  decreed  with  transport  and  unanimously,  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, and  despatched  a  message  to  the  king.  Y aublanc  was  the  organ  of  that 
deputation.  ••  Sire,"  said  he  to  Louis  XVI.,  "  scarcely  had  the  assembly  cast 
its  eyes  on  the  situation  of  the  realm,  when  it  perceived  that  the  troubles 
which  stiU  agitate  it,  have  their  source  in  the  criminal  attempts  of  the  French 
emio^nts.  Their  audacity  is  supported  by  the  German  princes,  who  disre- 
garded the  treaties  signed  between  them  and  France,  and  affect  to  forget 
that  they  owe  to  this  empire  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  guarantees  their 
rights  and  their  security.  These  hostile  preparations,  these  threats  of  inva^ 
sion,  require  armaments  which  absorb  immense  sums,  which  the  nation  would 
have  poured  with  Joy  into  the  hands  of  its  creditors. 

^It  is  for  you,  sire,  to  put  an  end  to  them,  it  is  for  you  to  hold,  in  addrest* 
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tag  fweign  powers,  the  language  which  beoeoies  the  aovereign  of  tiie  French 
people !  Tell  them,  that  every  oountiy  which  eoQtinves  pxeparatione  against 
France,  must  be  numbered  among  her  enemies ;  that  we  wUl  religiously  ve« 
px^  our  oath  of  attempting  no  conquests ;  <that  we  offer  to  live  with  them 
in  brotherly  neighbourhood,  and  to  gwi  them  the  inviolable,  friendship  of  a 
Aree  and  powerfhl  people;  that  we  will  respect  their  laws,  their  customs,  and 
their  constitutions ;  hut  that  we  require  in  return  that  ours  should  b^  respected  \ 
Tell  them,  lastly,  that  if  the  princes  of  Crcrmaay  continue  to  countenance 
preparations  directed  against  the  Frmch,  the  French  will  carry  into  their 
country,  not  fire  and  sword,  but  liberty !  It  is  for  them  to  calculate  what 
may  be  the  consecjuence  of  this  awakening  of  the  nations  T* 

Louis  XVI.  replied,  that  he  would  take  into  deep  consideraticm  the  message 
of  the  assemby;  and  a  few  days  aflerward  he  came  to  announce  in  persoqp 
his  resolutions  on  the  subject.  They  were  agreeable  to  the  generaji  wish. 
The  king  declared,  amid  general  applause,  that  he  would  signify  to  the 
elector  a?  Treves,  and  to  the  other  electors,  that  if,  before  the  15th  of  Janu^ 
ary,  all  hostile  meetings  and  all  hostile  dispositions  on  the  nart  of  the  re* 
Ihgee  French  should  not  have  ceased  in  their  states,  he  woula  regard  thea^ 
ae  enemies.  He  added,  that  he  would  write  to  the  emperor,  in  order  to  engage 
him,  as  the  head  of  the  empiie,  to  interpose  his  authority  to  avert  thi^ 
evils  which  any  longer  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Ger« 
manic  body  might  occasion.  ^  If  these  declarations,  gentlemen,  are  not 
attended  to,"  added  he,  '*it  only  remains  for  me  to  propose  war;  war,  iA 
which  a  people  who  has  solemnly  renounced  foreign  conquest,  never  engages 
without  necessity;  but  which  a  tree  and  generous  nation  knows  how  to  un* 
dertake  when  its  own  security  and  its  own  honour  demand  it !" 

The  steps  taken  by  the  kmg,  relative  to  the  fHrinces  of  the  empire,  were 
supported  by  military  preparations.  A  new  minister  at  war  haa  replace^ 
du  Portail.  Narbonne,  chosen  from  the  party  of  the  FeuiUants,  young, 
active,  and  ambitious  of  signalizing  himself  by  tee  triumph  of  his  party,  an4 
by  his  defence  of  the  revolution,  immediately  marched  to  the  frontiers.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  required ;  the  assembly  voted  on  this 
occasion  twenty  millions  of  extraordinary  funds ;  three  armies  were  formed 
under  the  command  of  Rochambeau,  of  Luckner,  and  La  Fayette ;  and  ^nalhr. 
Monsieur,  count  of  Provence,  the  count  d'Artois,  and  the  prince  of  Cona4 
were  accused  and  decreed  gvilty  qfaUemp($  cmd  c9H9piracy  agtUngt^tke  gmii$ral 
$9curiiy  ^  Uu  tiaU  and  eonttUuiion.  Their  properties  were  sequestrated} 
and  the  term  which  had  formerly  been  fixed  fpr  the  return  of  Monsieur  tq 
France  being  expired,  he  was  deprived  of  all  right  to  the  regency. 

The  elector  of  Treves,  who  did  not  expect  the  step  which  was  taken^ 
engaged  to  disperse  the  meetings,  and  to  allow  them  no  longer  to  take  place^ 
All  this,  however,  was  confined  to  a  pretence  of  disbanding  the  troops.  Aus- 
tria gave  orders  to  marriial  Bender  to  defend  the  elector  if  he  was  attacked. 
and  ratified  the  eondusions  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  The  latter  demandea 
the  restoration  of  the  foiiusiomary  prm€e$;  it  refused  to  allow  that  they 
should  be  indemnified  m  money  ior  the  loss  of  their  rights;  and  left  to 
France  the  choice  only  of  the  re-estahlifthment  of  feudality  m  Alsace,  or  war. 
These  two  resolutions  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  were  of  a  very  hostile  nature^ 
Her  troops  marched  upon  the  French  frontiers,  and  proved  clearly  that  France 
was  not  to  trust  to  her  inaction.  Fifty  thousand  men  were  stationed  in  the 
Low  Countries;  six  thousand  were  posted  in  the  Brisgaw,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand were  despatched  from  Bohemia.  This  formidable  army  of  observation, 
oould  at  a  moment's  notice,  be  rendered  an  army  of  attack. 

The  assembly  felt  that  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  of  compelling  the 
emperor  to  decide.  It  considered  the  electors  but  as  borrowed  namea  under 
which  he  acted,  and  the  emigrants  as  his  instruments;  for  prince  Kaunitz 
regarded  as  legitimate  Ae  leoffue  of  tovereiem  united  for  the  $€CHrity  and  the 
kom»ur  ^  their  crowm.  The  Girondists,  therefore,  were  desirous  of  antici- 
pating this  dangerous  adversary,  and  of  preventing  him  from  having  time  to 
pvspaie  himselt    They  required  him  to  explm  bS^  the  lOth  of  rehr«aiy» 
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m  a  deair  and  priBcise  maimer,  hia  risal  ifitentiDna  with  r^gttrt  16  Francfe* 
'Diey  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  those  ministers  on  whom  they  could  ftot 
bount  in  caae  of  war;  the  incapacity  of  D^essart,  and  the  intftgnes  of  MoUe-^ 
viUe^  especially  afforded  ground  for  snch  attacks.  Narbbnne  was  the  only 
one  spared.  They  were  seconded  by  the  divisions  of  the  council,  which  was 
half  aristocratical,  by  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  Delessart,  &c.  i  lutd  half  con* 
•titutional,  by  Naibonne  and  Cahier  de  Genrille,  minister  of  the  intelior* 
Men,  so  opposite  in  intentions  and  talents,  could  never  be  ejcpected  to  agree* 
Bertrand  de  Molleville  had  lively  contests  with  Narbonhe,  Who  wished  hUi 
colleagues  to  adopt  a  frank  and  decided  tone,  and  to  render  the  aeicmbly  the 
principal  suppcnt  of  the  throne.  Narbonne  failed  in  the  struggle,  and  his  fail 
produced  the  disorganization  of  this  ministry.  The  Girondists  accused  Ber*" 
trand  de  Molleville  and  Delessart;  the  former  had  enough  of  ingenuity  to  d<d« 
fend  himself;  but  the  latter  was  carried  before  the  high  court  of  Orlean#k 

The  king,  intimidated  by  the  violent  conduct  of  the  assembly  toWardft  Ad 
members  of  his  council,  and  especially  by  the  decree  of  accusation  agaui#t 
Delessart,  had  no  resource  left  but  to  choose  his  new  ministers  ftom  the  vic<« 
torious  party.  An  alliance  with  the  actual  rulers  of  the  revolution  was  thtt 
only  thing  which  could  save  at  once  liberty  and  the  throne*  It  would  restot« 
concord  to  the  assembly,  the  chief  power,  and  the  municipality ;  and  if  their 
union  was  maintained,  the  Girondists  would  perform,  with  the  aid  of  iM 
courts  what  they  judged,  after  the  rupture,  they  could  only  have  accomplished 
without  it.  The  members  of  the  new  ministry  were  Lacoste  for  the  naty^ 
Claviere  for  the  finances,  Duranthon  for  Justice,  de  Grave,  who  was  sooik 
Replaced  by  SerVan,  minister  at  war,  Dumouries  for  ibreign  afihirs,  nnd 
Roland  for  the  interior.  The  two  latter  were  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
most  important  men  of  the  council. 

Dumouriez  was  forty^seven  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution;  up  to  that  time  he  had  lived  amid  intrigues,  which  he  was  too 
fond  of  employing  at  a  period  when  small  means  ought  only  to  have  been 
used  in  aid  of  great  ones,  and  not  to  supply  their  plaee.  The  fint  part  of  his 
political  life  was  speqt  in  discovering  those  by  Whom  he  might  rise,  and  the 
second,  those  who  were  able  to  support  his  elevation.  A  courtier  befoM 
1789,  a  constitutionalist  under  the  first  assembly,  a  Girondist  under  the 
second,  a  jacobin  under  the  r^ublic,  he  was  eminently  the  creature  of  the 
time.  But  he  had  ail  the  resources  of  great  men;  an  enterprising  dispo^ 
eitton,  indefatigable  activity,  and  prompt,  accurate,  and  extended  views ;  ex*- 
traordinary  impetuosity  in  action,  and  unbounded  confidence  in  success  s  he 
was  besides  frank,  ingenious,  clever,  bold,  equally  fitted  for  the  council  and 
the  field;  full  of  expedients,  astonishing  for  the  readiness  of  his  invention> 
mid  knowing  how  to  submit  to  the  misfortune  of  a  <Ufilcult  position,  until  he 
could  change  it.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  fine  qnallties  were 
injured  by  several  defects.  He  was  rash,  thoughtlcBB,  and  extremely  capri^^ 
cious  both  in  his  opinions  and  his  means,  in  consequence  of  his  continual 
thirst  for  action:  but  the  great  fault  of  Dumouriea  was  his  want  of  all  poli- 
tical principle.  In  a  period  of  revolution  nothing  is  to  be  accomplished  unless 
the  individual  is  the  man  of  a  party — if  a  man  is  ambitious,  he  mnst  see  far- 
ther than  the  object  he  seeks  to  attain— and  unless  his  will  is  stronger  than 
that  of  his  partisans  he  will  fail.  It  was  thus  with  Cromwell  and  Bnona*- 
parte :  while  Dumouriez,  after  having  been  the  servant  of  parties,  believed 
he  should  conquer  them  all  by  his  intrigues.  He  wanted  the  passion  of  hie 
time ;  it  is  this  which  completes  a  man,  and  whi<^  alone  can  render  him  the 
governing  spirit  of  his  age. 

Roland  was  a  contrast  to  Dumouriez.  He  was  a  character  which  liberty 
found  ready  made,  as  if  she  had  herself  moulded  it.  The  mannerv  of  Roland 
were  simple,  his  morals  severe,  and  his  opinions  tried  t  he  loved  liberty  with 
enthusiasm,  and  he  was  equaUy  capable  of  disinterestedly  consecrating  to 
her  cause  the  whole  of  his  existence,  or  of  perishing  for  its  sake  withoni 
ostentation  and  without  regret.  He  was  a  man  worthy  of  being  bom  in  ft 
republic,  but  misplaced  in  a  revolution;  he  was  ill-fitted  f(M  the  agitatioM 
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and  the  struggles  of  parties ;  his  talents  were  not  great:  his  disposition  was 
somewhat  unbending :  he  neither  knew  how  to  appreciate  nor  to  manage 
men :  and  though  laborious,  intelligent,  and  active,  he  would  have  figured 
little  without  the  aid  of  his  wife.  All  that  was  wanting  in  him,  she  supplied ; 
force  and  elevation  of  mind,  ability,  and  foresight.  Madame  Roland  was  the 
soul  of  the  Girondists ;  she  was  the  point  round  which  assembled  those  bril- 
liant and  courageous  men,  to  discuss  the  wants  and  the  dangers  of  their 
country :  it  was  she  who  roused  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  able  in  actiout 
and  directed  to  the  tribune  the  efforts  of  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  eloquent. 

The  court  named  ihis  ministry  the  sans  adoUe  tmnittry.  The  first  time 
that  Roland  appeared  at  the  palace,  with  strings  in  his  shoes  and  a  round 
hat,  which  were  against  the  rules  of  etiquette,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
refused  to  admit  him.  But  forced  at  length  to  allow  him  to  pass,  pointing 
to  Roland,  he  thus  addressed  Dumouriez:  ^^What,  sir!  witkaui  buckles  in 
his  shoes  r~-**  Ay^  sir^  ail  is  lostT*  replied  Dumouriez,  with  the  utmost 
coolness.  Such  were  still  the  prejudices  of  the  court.  The  first  measure 
of  the  new  mmistry  was  war.  The  situation  of  France  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  dangerous,  and  she  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  evu 
dispositions  of  Europe.  Leopold  was  dead,  and  that  event  was  likely  to 
hasten  the  resolutions  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  His  young  successor  Francis 
IL,  it  was  probable,  would  be  less  pacific  or  less  prudent  than  he  had  been. 
Austria  moreover  was  assembling  troops,  tracing  camps,  and  appointing 
^nerals :  she  had  violated  the  territory  of  Basle,  and  placed  a  garrison 
m  Porentruy,  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  department  of  Doubs.  There  re- 
mained therefore  no  doufatt  with  regfard  to  her  projects.  The  meetings  of 
troops  at  Cobleutz  had  recommenced  in  greater  numbers;  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  but  momentarily  dispersed  the  emigrants  scattered  through  the 
Belgian  provinces,  in  order  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  that  country,  which  it 
was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  oppose ;  but  all  this  was  only  done  to  save  appear- 
ances, for  it  suffered  a  staff  of  general  officers  to  remain  at  Brussels  wearing 
the  royal  uniform  and  mounting  the  white  cockade.  The  answers  of  prince 
Kauniiz  to  the  explanations  demanded  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  He 
even  refused  to  treat  directly,  and  the  baron  of  Cobentzel  was  chaiged  with 
replying  that  Austria  refused  to  depart  from  the  conditions  she  had  imposed. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  the  royal  sitting  of  the 
23d  of  June,  the  restoration  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  of  the  lands  of 
Alsace  with  all  their  rights  to  the  German  princes,  and  of  Avignon  and  the 
Venaissin  territory  to  the  pope ;  such  was  the  uUimatwn  of  Austria.  All  pos- 
sibility of  agreement  was  thus  at  an  end,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  was 
no  longer  to  be  expected.  France  was  threatened  with  the  fate  which  Holland 
had  undergone,  or  perhaps  with  that  of  Poland :  all  that  now  remained  to  be 
decided  on  was,  whether  to  wait  for  or  commence  the  war, — ^to  profit  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  or  to  suffer  it  to  subside  into  coldness ;  the  real 
author  of  a  war  is  not  he  who  declares  it,  but  he  who  renders  it  necessary. 

Louis  XVI.  presented  himself  on  the  20th  of  April  to  the  assembly,  accom- 
panied by  all  his  ministers.  "  I  come,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''  in  the  midst  of 
the  national  assembly,  on  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  My 
minister  for  foreign  afiairs  will  read  to  you  the  report  which  he  has  made  in 
my  council  on  our  political  situation."  Dumouriez  then  rose :  he  exposed  the 
causes  of  complaint  which  France  had  against  the  house  of  Austria :  the 
object  of  the  conferences  of  Mantua,  Reichenback  and  Pilnitz :  the  coalition 
which  Austria  had  formed  against  the  French  revolution :  her  warlike  prepa- 
tions  which  continued  to  assume  a  more  formidable  aspect :  the  undisguised 
protection  which  she  accorded  to  bodies  of  the  emigrants :  and,  finally,  the 
mtoierable  conditions  of  her  ultimatum;  and  after  a  lonff  series  of  considera- 
tions, founded  on  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
(Francis  IL  was  not  yet  elected  emperor),  on  the  pressing  circumstances  in 
which  the  nation  stood,  on  its  formal  and  pronounced  resolution  never  to 
suffer  any  attack  or  any  outrage  on  its  righu,  and  on  the  honoor  and  good 
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faithof  LoidflXyi.  who  was  the  depositary  of  the  dignity  and  security  of  France 
*-he  advised  war  against  Austria.  Louis  XVI.  then  said,  with  a  voice  some- 
what  tremulous  with  emotion,  **  You  have  just  heard,  gentlemen,  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  which  1  have  engaged  in  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  con  • 
chisions  of  that  report  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the 
.  members  of  my  council,  and  I  have  myself  adopted  them.  They  are  agree* 
able  to  the  wishes  which  have  been  often  expressed  by  the  national  assembly, 
and  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  manifested  by  many  of  my  subjects 
from  various  parts  of  the  realm :  all  prefer  war  to  witnessing  the  dignity  of 
the  French  people  longer  outraged,  and  the  security  of  the  nation  threatened. 
It  was  my  duty,  previous  to  adopting  this  measure,  to  exert  my  utmost  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  t  now  come,  in  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
to  propose  to  the  national  assembly  war  asainst  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia."  Several  marks  of  applause  followed  the  kin^s  speech ;  but  the 
solemnity  of  the  circumstance  and  the  weight  of  the  'decision  nad  penetrated 
all  the  assembly  with  a  deep  and  silent  emotion.  As  soon  as  the  king  retired, 
the  assembly  determined  on  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  in  which  the  war  was 
resolved  on  almost  unanimously.  Thus  was  begun  with  the  chief  of  the  con- 
federated powers,  that  war  which  lasted  aquarter  of  a  century,  which  cbnfirmed 
the  revolution  triumphantly,  and  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  Europe. 

LETTER  XXL 

The  fVench  RevokUion  eontinued^France  preparafw  Waf^DiwuUrz  of  the 
Armu — Decree  ^  Banishment  against  the  nonrjuring  Clergy — Fall  of  ilSe  Gi- 
r(mJis(9^Duke  ^  Brunswick^s  Mamfrsto— Events  of  the  IOm  qf  August — The 
Prussian  Army  enters  France^Massacre  of  the  2d  of  SeptenHber^  1792— Jie- 
treat  of  the  combined  Jirmies, 

Tri  declaration  of  war  was  hailed  with'  enthusiasm  In  every  part  of 
France :  it  communicated  a  new  excitement  to  the  people,  already  sufficiently 
agitated  by  domestic  broils.  The  districts,  the  municipalities,  and  popular 
societies  sent  addresses:  men  were  raised,  voluntary  contributions  were 
offered,  pikes  were  made,  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  rise  up  to  wait  the 
onset  of  Europe,  to  invade  her.  But  enthusiasm,  which  in  the  end  assures 
victory,  does  not  at  first  supply  the  want  of  organization.  Accordingly,  there 
were  no  troops  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  but  the  regular  soldiers,  until 
the  new  levies  should  luive  been  formed.  The  following  is  the  state  of  the 
French  forces  in  these  respecM.  The  vast  frontier  from  Dunkirk  to  Hunin- 
gen  was  separated  into  three  great  divisions.  On  the  left,  from  Dunkirk  to 
Fhilippeville,  the  anny  of  the  north,  consisting  of  about  forty  thousand  foot 
and  eight  thousand  horse,  was  under  the  pommand  of  the  marshal  de  Ro- 
chaml^au.  La  Fayette  commanded  the  centre  army,  composed  of  forty-five 
thousand  foot  and  seven  thousand  horse,  and  extended  from  PhilippeviUe  to 
the  lines  of  Weissenbourg.  Lastly,  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  consisting  of 
thirty-five  thousand  foot  and  eight  Uiousand  horse,  was  led  by  the  marshal 
Luckner,  who  occupied  the  space  extending  from  the  lines  of  Weissenbourg 
to  Basle.  The  frontier  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  was  intrusted  to  generu 
Montesquiou,  whose  army  was  very  small  \  but  that  portion  of  France  was 
not  yet  exposed  to  danger. 

The  marshal  de  Rochambeau  was^of  opinion  that  the  army  should  remain 
on  the  defensive  and  keep  the  frontiers.  Dumouriez,  on  the  contrary,  wished 
to  act  on  the  offensive  and  to  begin  the  attack,  as  France  had  first  declared 
war,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantage  of  being  first  ready.  He  was  very 
enterprising:  and  as  he  directed  the  military  operations,  though  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  he  procured  the  adoption  of  his  plan.  It  consisted  in  a 
rapid  invasion  of  Bel^um.  That  provmce  had  attempted,  in  1790,  to  shake 
off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  after  having  been  for  a  short  period  victorious, 
it  bad  been  conquered  by  superior  force.    Dumouriez  imagined  that  the 
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SatriotB  of  Brttbant  would  favour  the  attack  of  the  French,  ait  itibeiBiifl  of  fbee* 
om  for  themselves,  he  planned  a  triple  invaaion  for  this  end.  The  two 
generals  Dillon  and  Biron,  who  commanded  in  Flanders  under  Rochambeau# 
received  orders  to  march,  the  one  with  four  thousand  men  from  Lille  upon 
Toumay,  the  other  with  ten  thousand  fVom  Valenciennes  upon  Mons.  At 
the  same  time  La  Fayette  with  a  part  of  his  army  quitted  Metz,  and  led  his 
army  to  Namur,  by  forced  marches  through  Stenai,  S6dan,  M^siSres  and 
Oivet.  But  this  plan  ptiesupposed  in  the  soldiers  habits  which  they  had  not 
yet  acquired,  and  demanded  a  union  of  opinion  and  meUiod  very  difficult 
to  find  among  the  chiefs.  Besides  the  invading  columns  Were  not  strong 
enough  for  such  an  enterprise.  Scarcely  had  DUlon  left  the  frontier  and  met 
the  enemy  when  a  panic  terror  seized  the  troops.  The  cry  through  all  the 
ranks  was  Sauve  qui  pent!  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  his  own  troops  and 
massacred.  The  same  thing  took  place  and  accompanied  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances in  the  army  of  Biron,  who  was  alike  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder 
to  his  former  position.  This  sudden  flight,  which  had  been  common  to 
both  columns,  must  either  be  ascribed  to  the  dread  of  the  enemy  experienced 
by  troops  who  had  never  been  in  action,  to  distrust  of  their  chiefs,  or  to  the 
suggestions  inspired  by  evil-disposed  persons  who  hinted  suspicions  of 
treachery. 

La  Fayette,  on  arriving  at  Bouvines,  after  having  marched  fiftv  leagues  in 
a  few  days  and  over  bad  roads,  was  informed  of  the  disasters  of  Valenciennes 
and  Lille :  he  saw  that  the  object  of  the  invasion  had  failed,  and  thought 
with  reason  that  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done  than  to  effect  a  retreat. 
RochambeaU  complained  of  the  jjrecipiiaiion  and  itngtdarity  of  the  measured 
Which  had  been  prescribed  to  him  in  the  most  absolute  manner.  As  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  becotne  a  passive  machine^  Migtd  to  acta  pari  at  their 
discretioth  which  ought  to  he  h*s  own,  he  resigned  his  post.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  army  resumed  the  defensive.  The  force  on  the  frontier  was  now 
divided  into  two  armies  only ;  of  which  the  one,  under  the  command  of  La 
Fayette,  extended  from  the  sea  to  Longwy,  and  the  other  from  the  Moselle 
to  Jura  was  under  t!)e  orders  of  Luckner.  La  Fayette  put  the  left  wing  of 
his  army  under  the  command  of  Arthur  Dillon,  and  his  right  jomed  that  of 
Luckne^  who  had  Biron  for  his  lieutenant  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  in  this  posi- 
tion that  the  troops  waited  for  those  of  the  coalition. 

These  first  checks,  however,  augmented  the  disunion  of  the  FeuiUants  and 
the  Girondists.  The  generals  ascribed  the  failures  to  the  plan  of  Dumouriez* 
The  ministry  threw  the  blame  of  them  upon  the  generals,  who  had  all  been 
put  in  their  places  by  Narbonne,  and  belonged  to  the  constitutional  party* 
On  the  other  hand  the  Jacobins  accused  the  counter-revolutionists  to  have 
Occasioned  the  rout  by  their  cries  of  Sauve  qui  peut !  Their  joy,  which  they 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  their  hopes  of  soon  seeing  their  confederates 
in  Paris,  the  emigrants  returned,  and  the  whole  regime  established,  confirmed 
these  suspicions.  It  was  thought  that  the  court,  which  had  raised  the  merce- 
nary body-guard  of  the  king  from  eighteen  hundred  men  to  six  thousand^ 
and  who  bad  framed  it  of  chosen  counter-revolutionists,  was  acting  in  concert 
with  the  coalition.  A  secret  committee,  of  which  even  the  existence  was  not 
proved,  was  denounced  as  the  Austrian  committee.  Public  distrust  was  now 
at  its  height. 

The  assembly  imimediately  adopted  party  measures :  it  had  entered  into 
the  war,  and  thenceforth  was  obliged  to  regulate  its  conduct  much  less  after 
the  rules  of  justice  than  those  which  seemed  to  be  prescribed  by  the  safety 
of  the  state.  It  established  itself  permanent  *  it  disbanded  the  king's  merce- 
nary body-guard :  the  renewal  of  the  religious  troubles  led  it  to  issue  a  de^ 
cree  of  banishment  against  the  refitictory  clergy,  in  order  no  longer  to  have 
at  once  to  combat  a  revolution  and  to  appease  revolts.  To  repair  the  late 
defeats,  and  that  an  army  of  reserve  might  be  statioAed  near  the  capital,  it 
adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Servan,  the  minister  of  war,  the  formation  of  a 
camp,  of  twenty  thousand  men,  selected  from  the  departments,  and  to  be 
placed  below  Paris.    The  assembly  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  exalt 
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the  general  enthusiasm  by  revolutionary  fgtes,  and  began  to  enrol  the  popu- 
lace by  arming  them  with  pikes,  judging  that  no  assistance  could  be  super- 
fluous at  a  moment  of  such  imminent  danger. 

All  these  measures  were  not  adopted  without  some  opposition  from  the 
constitutionalists.  They  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  camp  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  which  they  regarded  as  a  party-army  called  in  against  the 
national  guard  and  the  throne.  The  staff  of  the  guard  protested,  and  the  re- 
composition  of  this  corps  was  speedily  accomplished  to  the  profit  of  the 
ruling  party.  Into  the  new  national  guard  there  were  introduced  companies 
armed  ^ith  pikes.  The  constitutionalists  were  still  more  discontented  with 
this  measure,  which  introduced  the  lower  classes  into  their  ranks,  and  appeared 
to  them  a  plan  for  annulling  the  middle  classes  by  the  populace.  Lastly,  they 
condemned  in  an  open  manner  the  banishment  of  the  priests,  which  was  ac- 
cording to  them  nothing  less  than  a  decree  of  proscription. 

Louis  XVL  had  behaved  for  some  time  in  a  colder  manner  to  his  ministers, 
who,  on  their  side,  appeared  to  exact  more  at  his  hands :  they  urged  him  to 
permit  about  his  person  priests  who  bad  taken  the  oaths  in  order  to  give  an 
example  in  favour  of  the  constitutional  religion,  and  to  remove  a  pretext  for 
troubles ;  but  this  he  constantly  refused,  l^iug  determined  to  make  no  con- 
cessions in  matters  of  religion.  The  last  decrees  put  a  term  to  his  union 
with  the  Girondists ;  he  remained  several  days  without  alluding  to  them,  and 
without  declaring  his  opinion  on  the  point.  It  was  then  that  Roland  wrote 
to  him  his  famous  letter  on  his  constitutional  duties,  and  urged  him,  for  the 
sake  of  calming  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  of  confirming  his  own  authority, 
to  declare  himself  frankly  the  king  of  the  revolution.  That  letter  still  far- 
ther irritated  Louis  XVL,  who  was  already  resolved  to  break  with  the  Giron- 
dists. He  was  supported  by  Dumouriez,  who  abandoned  his  party,  and  who 
had  formed  with  Duranthon  and  Lacoste,  a  schism  in  the  ministry  against 
Roland,  Servan,  and  Clavi^re.  But  like  a  man  at  once  ambitious  and  able, 
Dumouriez  recommended  Louis  XVL  to  dismiss  the  ministers  of  whom  he 
had  to  complain,  and  to  sanction  at  the  same  time  the  decrees  in  order  to 
confirm  his  popularity.  He  represented  the  one  against  the  priests  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution  in  their  favour,  as  banishment  was  likely  to  remove  them 
from  a  proscription  which  would  probably  be  more  deplorable :  and  h^  en- 
gaged to  prevent  the  revolutionary  consequences  of  the  camp  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  by  despatching  to  the  army  battalions  of  them  in  proportion 
as  they  arrived.  On  these  conditions  Dumouriez  offered  to  undertake  the 
office  of  minister  at  war,  and  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  his  own  party ;  but 
Louis  XVL  dismissed  the  ministers  and  rejected  the  decrees,  and  Dumouriez 
went  off  to  tl^e  army,  after  having  rendered  himself  suspected.  The  assem- 
bly declared  tliat  Roland,  Servan,  and  Clavi6re  carried  with  them  the  regreti 
of  the  nation. 

The  king  chose  his  new  ministry  from  the  ranks  of  the  Feuillants.  Scipio 
Chambonnas  took  the  foreign  affairs:  Terrier  Monteil  the  interior;  Beau- 
lieu  the  finances;  Lajarre,  the  war  department;  and  Lacoste  and  Duran- 
thon remained  for  the  time  in  char^re  of  justice  and  of  the  navy.  All  these 
persons  were  without  name  or  credit,  and  their  part^  itself  was  approaching 
the  term  of  its  existence.  The  state  of  the  constitution,  during  the  existence 
of  which  alone  it  could  maintain  an  ascendency,  was  acquiring  daily  more 
and  more  a  revolutionary  aspect.  How  could  a  moderate  party  maintain 
itself  between  two  violent  and  belligerent  factions,  of  which  the  one  was  ad- 
Tancing  from  without  to  destroy  the  revolution,  while  the  other  was  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  defend  itt  The  Feuillants  were  a  superfluous  party  in  this 
state  of  things.  The  king,  who  saw  their  weakness,  seemed  to  count  no  longer 
on  any  tiling  but  on  the  state  of  Europe ;  and  he  despatched  Mallet  Dupan, 
charged  wiui  a  secret  mission,  tcrthe  coalition. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  those  whom  the  tide  of  popular  onmion  had  gone  be* 
yond,  and  who  belonged  to  tiie  earlier  days  of  the  revolution,  combined  to 
second  this  slight  retrograde  movement.  The  monarchists,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  Lally  ToUendal  and  Malouet,  two  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
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party  of  Mounier  and  Necker ;  the  FeuillantB,  who  were  headed  by  the  old 
triumvirate,  Duport,  Lameth,  and  Barnave ;  lastly,  La  Fayette,  whose  consti- 
tutional  reputation  was  immense,  endeavoured  to  repress  the  clubs,  to  coiv 
firm  the  order  of  the  laws  and  the  power  of  the  king.  The  jacobins  were 
eagerly  in  motion  at  this  period :  their  influence  became  enormous ;  and  they 
became  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  The  ancient  party,  framed  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  was  the  only  one  which  could  have  oppiosed  or  repressed  them ; 
but  it  was  quite  disorganized,  ^nd  its  power  was  daily  declining.  It  was  to 
raise  this  party  again  that  La  Fayette  wrote,  on  the  16th  of  June,  from  the 
camp  at  Maubeuge,  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  in  which  he  denounced  the 
jacobin  faction :  he  demanded  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  reign  of  the 
clubs ;  he  required  the  independence  and  the  security  of  the  constitutional 
throne,  and  urged  the  assembly,  in  his  own  name,,  in  that  of  his  army,  and  of 
all  the  friends  of  liberty,  to  adopt  for  the  safety  of  the  state  only  such  mea- 
sures as  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  law.  This  letter  excited  lively  contests 
between  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  assembly.  Though  its  motives  were 
only  pure  and  constitutional,  it  seemed  on  the  part  of  a  young  general 
at  the  head  of  his  army  a  step  imitative  of  Cromwell ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  reputation  of  La  Fayette,  which  had  till  then  been  respected  even 
by  his  adversaries,  be^an  to  be  attacked.  Besides,  regarding  such  a  step 
merely  in  a  political  view,  it  was  imprudent.  The  Girondist  party,  driven 
from  the  ministry,  and  arrested  in  its  plans  for  the  public  welfare,  required 
no  farther  excitation ;  and  it  was  quite  wrong  in  La  Fayette,  even  for  the 
interests  of  his  party,  to  have  employed  his  influence  so  uselessly. 

The  Girondist  party  endeavoured  forits  own  security  and  that  of  the  re- 
volution to  regain  its  power,  without  ceasing  to  employ  constitutional  means. 
Its  object  was  not  then,  as  it  was  at  a  later  period,  to  dethrone  the  king,  but 
to  make  him  its  own  centre.  For  that  purpose  it  had  recourse  to  the  impe-^ 
lious  petitions  of  the  multitude.  The  employment  of  this  kind  of  popular 
violence  was  highly  to  be  condemned ;  but  all  parties  were  placed  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  situation,  that  each  adopted  an  illegitimate  means  of  support : 
the  court  the  support  of  Europe,  and  the  Girondists  that  of  the  people.  The 
populace  was  in  the  greatest  agitation.  The  leaders  of  the  Fauxbourgs, 
among  whom  were  the  deputy  Chabot,  Santerre,  Gouchon,  and  the  marquis 
of  Saint  Hurugues,  had  been  for  some  days  preparing  the  people  for  a  similar 
revolutionary  act  to  that  which  had  failed  at  the  Champ-de-Mars.  The  20th 
of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  oath  of  the  tennis-court^  was  approaching. 
Under  pretence  of  celebrating,  by  a  civic  fete,  that  memorable  day,  and  of 
planting  a  May-pole,  in  honour  of  liberty,  an  assemblage  of  about  eight 
thousand  armed  men  on  the  20th  of  June  left  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine, 
and  marched  towards  the  hall  of  the  assembly. 

The  procurator-syndic,  Roederer,  came  with  the  intention  of  informing  the 
assembly  of  the  meeting;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  insurgents  arrived  at 
the  doors  of  the  hall.  Their  chiefs  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  present  a  peti- 
tion, and  to  file  off  before  the  assembly.  Violent  debates  now  took  place 
between  the  members  on  the  right,  who  refused  to  receive  a  petition  from 
men  in  arms,  and  those  on  the  left,  who  thought  that  according  to  certain 
precedents  they  ought  to  be  admitted.  It  was  difiicult  to  oppose  the  wishes 
of  an  immense  and  enthusiastic  multitude,  which  were  seconded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives.  The  deputation  was  introduced.  The  speaker 
who  represented  it  expressed  himself  in  the  language  of  menace.  He  said 
that  the  people  was  roused,  and  ready  to  employ  all  its  powers — ^powers 
which  were  mcluded  in  the  declaration  of  rights,  resistance  ta  oppression:  he 
jBaid,  that  its  opposers,  if  such  there  were  in  that  assembly,  ougnt  to  purge 
the  land  of  freedom  of  their  presence  and  depart  to  Coblentz :  and  then 
coming  at  once  to  the  object  of  the  insurrectionary  petition, ''  The  executive 
power,*^  added  he,  '*  is  not  in  accordance  with  you ;  and  of  this  we  ask  no 
other  pfoof  than  the  dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministers.  It  is  thus,  then,  that 
the  happiness  of  a  free  people  is  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a  king  \  but 
ought  thiff  king  to  have  aivy  other  will  than  that  of  the  lawl    The  people 
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think  not.  Such  is  its  opinion,  which  may  well  weigh  against  that  of 
crowned  despots.  The  opinion  of  the  people  is  the  genealog^ical  tree  of  the 
nation :  and  before  that  sturdy  oak  the  feeble  reed  must  bend !  We  com- 
plain,  gentlemen,  of  the  inactivity  of  our  armies :  we  insist  on  your  disco- 
vering the  cause ;  and  if  it  proceeds  from  the  executive  power,  we  require 
that  it  should  be  annihilated !"  , 

The  assembly  told  the  petitioners  that  its  demand  should  be  taken  into  con 
sideration :  it  next  exhorted  them  to  respect  the  laws  and  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, and  allowed  them  to  Hie  off  through  the  midst  ot  the  members. 
The  crowd,  which  by  this  time  had  swelled  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  mingled  with /women,  children,  national  guards,  and  persons  armed  with 
pikes,  displaying  banners  and  signals  of  a  decidedly  revolutionary  character^ 
traversed  the  hall,  singing  the  famous  chorus,jcatra/  and  shouting, '' The 
natioi^  for  ever!  Long  live  the  Sans-culottes !  Down  with  the  veto !"  The 
multitude  was  led  by  Santerre  and  the  marquis  of  Saint  Hurugues.  On 
leaving  the  assembly,  the  crowd  marched  towards  the  palace,  with  the  peti- 
tioners at  its  head. 

The  outer  gales  were  thrown  open  by  order  of  the  king:  the  crowd  then 
poured  into  the  palace,  and  entered  the  apartments.  They  were  demolishing 
the  doors  by  blows  with  axes,  when  Louis  XVL  ordered  them  to  be  opened^ 
and  presented  l^imself  to  the  multitude  attended  only  by  a  few  persons.  The 
stormy  wave  of  the  crowd  was  arrested  for  an  instant  by  his  appearance ; 
but  those  who  were  without,  continued  still  to  advance,  net  being  withheld 
by  respect  for  the  presence  of  the  king.  Louis  XVI.  was  prudently  placed 
in  the  oottiing  of  a  window.  Never  did  he  discover  more  courage  and  true 
greatnesa  of  mind  than  on  that  melancholy  day.  Surrounded  by  national 
guards,  who  served  as  a  barrier  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and  seated  on  a  chair 
which  was  placed  on  a  table  to  allow  him  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  be  seeil 
more  distinctly  by  the  people,  he  preserved  a  calm  and  undaunted  counte 
nance :  he  replied  with  decision  to  the  loud  cries  of  those  who  demanded  his 
sanction  to  the  decrees,"** This  is  neither  the  form  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
demanded  of  me,  nor  the  moment  to  obtain  it.'*  Having  had  the  courage  to 
refuse  what  was  the  main  object  of  the  insurrection,  he  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  refuse  a  token  unimportant  to  him,  but  which  in  the  eye  of  %he  multi- 
tude was  the  signal  of  liberty :  he  placed  on  his  head  a  red  cap  which  was 
presented  to  him  on  the  point  of  a  pike.  The  multitude  was  highly  pleased 
with  this  mark  of  condescension.  A  few  moments  after,  he  was  loaded  with 
applauses,  when,  almost  stifled  with  heat  and  thirst,  he  drank  without  hesita* 
tmg  out  of  a  glass  which  was  handed  to  him  by  a  half-intoxicated  labourer. 
In  the  mean  time,  Vergniaud,  Isnard,  and  several  deputies  of  the  GirondCi 
had  hastened  to  the  spot  to  protect  the  king,  to  harangue  the  people,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  these  disgraceful  scenes.  The  assembly,  which  had  Just  risen, 
re-assembled  in  haste,  alarmed  at  this  irruption^  and  despatched  several  sue  , 
cessive  deputations  to  Louis  XVL  to  serve  as  a  safeguard  to  him.  At  last 
Potion,  the  mayor,  arrived ;  and,  standing  on  a  chair,  harangtied  the  populace, 
exhorting  them  to  retire  without  tumidt ;  a  command  which  they  obeyed. 
These  singular  insurgents,  whose  only  aim  was  to  obtain  the  decrees  and  new 
ministers,  withdrew  without  having  transgressed  the  bounds  of  their  mission, 
but  at  the  same  time  without  having  accomplished  it. 

The  20th  of  June  excited  the  constitutional  opinion  against  the  authors' 
of  it.  The  violation  of  the  royal  residence,  the  insults  offered  to  Louis  XVI., 
the  illegality  of  a  petition  presented  amid  the  violence  of  a  miultitude  and 
with  a  show  of  arms,  were  grounds  of  strong  reproach  against  the  popular 
party.  The  latter  found  itself  for  an  instant  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive ; 
for,  besides  having  been  guilty  of  a  tumult,  it  had  in  reality  received  a  check. 
The  constitutionalists  resumed  the  tone  of  an  offended  and  ruling  party;  but 
this  did  not  last  long,  for  they  were  not  seconded  by  the  court.  The  national 
guard  offered  to  assemble  for  the  protection  of  the  person  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
the  duke  of  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  who  commanded  at  Rouen,  wished  to 
carry  him  ta  Rouen,  and  place  him  in  the  midat  of  thettoopa  wfaoirere  d#*- 
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TOled  to  him.  La  Fayette  proposed  to  conduct  him  to  Com|n^ffne,  and  ia 
plme  him  at  the  head  of  his  army :  but  Louis  XVL  refused  all  these  offers^ 
He  imagined  that  the  agitators  would  be  disgusted  with  the  failure  of  their 
late  attempt :  and  as  he  looked  for  his  deliverance  to  the  confederate  powers^ 
he  was  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  constitutionalists,  because  it  would 
in  that  case  have  been  necessary  to  treat  with  them.  v 

La  Fayette,  however,  made  a  new  attempt  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  mo- 
narchy. After  having  provided  for  the  command  of  his  army,  and  collected 
addresses  against  the  late  events,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  and  presented  himself 
unexpectedly  on  the  28th  of  June,  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly.  He  demanded, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  the  punishment  of  those  who  had 
figured  in  the  attempt  of  the  SOth  of  June,  and  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of 
the  jacobins.  This  step  excited  various  sensations  among  the  members  of 
the  assembly ;  the  right  side  applauded  him  greatly,  but  the  left  side  opposed 
his  sentiments  and  conduct.  Guadet  moved  an  inquiry  whether  he  was  not 
culpable  in  having  quitted  his  army,  and  in  thus  coming  to  dictate  laws  to  th« 
assembly.  Some  remains  of  former  respect  induced  the  meeting  to  reject 
the  motion  of  Guadet ;  and  after  a  tumultuous  debate,  it  admitted  La 
Fayette  to  the  honours  of  the  meeting;  but  this  was  all  the  assembly 
would  do.  La  Fayette's  hopes  now  turned  towards  the  national  guard, 
which  had  so  long  been  devoted  to  him ;  and  he  trusted,  with  the  aid  of  its 
members,  to  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  the  clubs,  dispersing  the  jacobins, 
VBStorinff  to  Louis  XVL  all  the  authority  which  the  law  had  conferred  on 
him,  and  giving  security  to  the  constitution.  The  revolutionary  party  was 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  and  dreaded  the  worst  results,  .from  theM|K>ldnes« 
and  the  activity  of  this  redoubtable  adversary  of  the  Champ-de-Mlrs.  But 
the  court,  which  feared  that  the  constitutionalists  might  triumph,  was  itself 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  La  Fayette's  projects :  he  had  announced  a  review, 
"which  the  court  prevented  by  its  influence  with  the  royalist  officers.  Tb« 
ffrenadicrs  and  the  chasseurs,  select  corps,  which  were  still  better  disposed 
Uian  the  others,  were  to  meet  before  his  house,  and  from  thence  to  march 
against  the  clubs;  but  not  more  than  thirty  men  made  their  appearance. 
Having  thus  vainly  attempted  to  rally,  in  the  cause  of  the  constitution  and 
of  the  general  security,  the  court  and  the  national  guard,  and  flndhig  him- 
self deserted  by  all  those  whom  he  came  to  succour,  La  Fayette  returned  to 
the  army,  after  losing  all  the  remains  which  had  been  left  hun  of  popularity 
and  influence.  This  effort  was  the  last  sign  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional party. 

The  assembly  then  naturally  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
France,  whidi  had  not  changed.  The  extraordinary  commission  of  twelve 
presented,  through  Pastoret,  a  very  discouraging  picture  of  the  state  and  the 
divisions  of  parties.  Jean  Debry,  in  the  name  of  the  same  commission,  pro- 
posed to  announce,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  the  public 
mind,  which  was  ei^tremely  agitated,  Uiat  the  assembly  should  declare  the 
moment  when  the  crisis  became  imminent  by  the  words,  *'  Ow  country  is  m 
dtmger  r  and  that  then  measures  for  the  public  safety  should  be  adopted. 
The  discussion  opened  with  the  consideration  of  this  important  proposition. 
Vergniand,  in  a  speech  which  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  assembly,  painted 
all  the  dan^rs  to  which,  at  that  moment,  the  country  was  exposed.  He 
stated,  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  king  that  the  emigrants  were  assembled, 
that  the  sovereigns  were  leagued,  that  foreign  armies  were  marching  on  the 
frontiers,  and  that  thehr  internal  disturbances  took  place.  He  accused  hint 
of  weakening  the  national  energy  by  his  refusals,  and  of  thus  delivering  up 
France  to  the  coalition.  He  quoted  that  article  of  the  constitution  which 
ds^aredthat,  ^  if  the  Idng  placed  himeetf  ai  the  head  of  an  anny,  and  directed 
iUfircet  againel  Ae  noHont  or  if  he  did  not  oppou  any  timilar  enterprise  wkiA 
sbSnld  be  aitem^ed  m  hie  name^  he  should  be  remardat  as  having  abdicated  Hia 
mmariki^^  m  then  supposed  that  Louis  XVI.  should  have  voluntarily 
opps—d  the  true  OBans  t>i  defending  the  country,  and  ^  in  this  case,**  said 
nit  ''iiwuM  we  net  hate  a  right  to  say  to  him,  0  king!  who  donbiless  di4 
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believe,  like  the  tyrant  Lysander,  that  troth  it  no  better  than  a  He,  and  thai 
men  were  to  be  amused  with  oaths  as  children  are  amused  with  playthinifs; 
yoo  who  have  only  feigned  a  love  of  the  laws,  in  order  to  maintain  the  power 
of  braving  them ;  and  love  of  the  constitution,  lest  you  should  have  been 
hurled  from  the  throne,  where  you  wish  to  remain  only  to  destroy  it ;  do  you 
think  now  to  deceive  us  by  any  more  of  your  hypocritical  protestations  t  do 
you  think  to  flatter  us  into  forgetfulness  of  our  misfortunes  by  your  artificial 
excuses  t  Was  it  in  order  to  defend  ns  that  you  opposed  foreign  soldiers  by 
troops  whose  inferiority  did  not  leave  a  chance  of  doubt  as  to  their  defeat  1 
Was  it  to  defend  us  that  vou  rejected  all  the  propositions  for  fortifying  the 
interior  1  Was  it  for  our  defence  that  you  countenanced  the  act  of  a  general 
who  violated  the  constitution,  and  chilled  the  courage  of  those  who  served 
it  t  Did  the  constitution  leave  you  the  choice  of  your  ministers  for  our  hap- 
piness or  for  our  ruin  I  Did  it  appoint  you  the  head  of  our  armies  for  our 
glory  or  our  shame  t  Did  she  leave  you,  in  short,  the  right  of  sanctioning 
measures,  a  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives,  in  order  that  you  might  coo- 
stttutionaily  ruin  the  constitution  and  the  empire  1  No,  no !  Man,  whom  the 
generosity  of  Frenchmen  has  been  unable  to  touch,  and  whom  love  of  des- 
potism alone  can  warm — ^you  are  no  longer  any  part  of  that  constitution  you 
nave  so  unworthily  violated— of  that  people  you  have  so  unworthily  betrayed  !** 
In  the  situation  of  the  Girondist  {mrty,  it  no  longer  counted  on  any  thing 
but  the  deposition  of  the  king.  Vergniaud,  indeed,  expressed  himself  as  yet 
but  in  the  language  of  supposition;  but  all  the  popular  party  ascribed  to 
Louis  XVI.,  in  reality,  the  projects  which  in  the.  mouth  ot  Vergniaud  were 
only  assumptions.  A  few  days  afterward,  Brissot  explained  himself  stOl 
more  plainly :  **  The  dangers  which  surround  us,**  said  he,  *'  are  the  most 
extraordinary  which  have  been  known  in  past  ages.    Our  country  is  m  dan- 

fer,  not  for  want  of  troops,  not  because  these  troops  want  courage,  because 
er  frontiers  are  ill  fortified,  and  her  resources  scanty — No!  she  is  in 
danger  because  her  forces  are  paralyzed.  And  who  has  paralyzed  Uieml 
A  single  individual;  the  very  man  whom  the  constitution  raised  into  its 
chief,  and  whom  perfidious  advisers  have  rendered  its  enemy !  You  have 
been  told  to  dread  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Prussia— 1  tell  you,  that  the  main 
etrength  of  these  sovereigns  is  in  your  own  court ;  there  it  is  that  they  must 
be  first  conquered.  You  have  been  told  to  give  a  blow  to  the  refractory 
priests  without  the  realm — but  I  tell  you,  that  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Tuileriet 
will  reach  at  once  all  these  priests.  You  have  been  told  to  attack  all 
intriguers,  all  conspirators,  and  all  the  factious — I  tell  you,  that  all  these 
will  disappear,  if  vengeance  reaches  them  through  the  Tuileries,  for  that 
cabinet  is  the  point  to  which  all  their  machinations  tend,  where  all  their  plots 
are  concocted,  and  from  whence  all  impulses  spring !  The  nation  is  the 
poppet  of  this  cabinet.  This  is  the  secret  of  your  situation,  and  the  source 
of  your  evils,  and  there  it  is  to  which  the  remedy  must  be  applied.** 

The  Gironde  in  this  manner  prepared  the  assembly  for  the  question  of  de- 
posal.  But  the  great  question  relative  to  the  dangers  of  the  country  was 
previously  decified  on.  The  three  united  committees  declared  that  it  was 
then  time  to  take  measures  for  the  public  safety,  and  the  assembly  then  pro- 
claimed the  solemn  formula,  **  CiUzens,  the  country  i$  in  danger  T  Upon  this 
all  the  civil  authorities  immediately  placed  themselves  in  a  state  of  nerma- 
nent  surveillance ;  all  the  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  who  had  already  per- 
formed the  functions  of  national  guards,  were  put  on  active  service ;  every 
one  was  called  on  to  declare  the  arms  and  ammunition  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  pikes  were  given  to  those  who  could  not  carry  guns ;  battalions  of 
volunteers  were  enrolled  in  the  public  squares,  in  the  midst  of  which  banners 
"were  planted,  bearing  the  words,  ^  CUizenSf  the  eowUry  it  in  danger  T  and  a 
camp  was  formed  at  Soissons.  All  these  measures  of  defence,  now  become 
indispensable,  carried  to  its  height  the  excitation  of  the  revolutionary  phrensy. 
An  opportunity  of  remarking  it  was  afforded  by  the  anniversary  of  the  14th 
of  July,  during  which  the  sentiments  of  the  multitude  and  of  the  federates 
of  the  depurtmeats  burst  forth  without  disgoiae.    Potion  was  the  object  of 
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the  popoilar  idoUtiy,  and  bore  awny  all  the  honours  of  the  federation.  A  few 
days  preTious  be  had  been  dismissed  from  his  place,  on  account  of  his  con- 
duct on  the  SOth  of  June,  by  the  directorv  of  the  department  and  by  the  council ; 
but  the  assembly  had  restored  him  to  his  functions,  and  the  sole  cry  uttered 
on  the  day  of  the  federation  was,  ^P^iion  or  death  T  A  few  battalions  of 
the  national  guard,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  Fiiles  St  Thomas,  havin^f 
Still  discovered  some  attachment  to  the  court,  became  the  objects  of  popular 
distrust  and  resentment.  A  dispute  was  fomented  in  the  Champs-Elys^es, 
between  the  sn^nadiers  of  the  Fiiles  St  Thomas  and  the  federates  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  which  several  grenadiers  were  wounded.  The  crisis  rose  higher 
every  day ;  the  war  party  could  no  longer  endure  that  of  the.  constitution. 
The  attacks  on  La  Fayette  grew  more  numerous ;  he  was  pursued  by  the 
journalists  and  denounced  in  the  assembly.  At  length,  hostilities  commenced ; 
the  club  of  the  Feuillants  was  closed ;  tne  companies  of  the  grenadiers  and 
chasseurs  of  the  national  guard,  who  were  the  support  of  the  middling  class, 
were  broken ;  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  Swiss  soldiers  were  removed 
from  Paris,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  of  August  was  openly  preparing. 

The  march  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  famous  manifesto  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  contributed  to  hasten  this  movement  Prussia  had  united  with 
Austria  and  the  German  princes  against  France.  This  coalition,  which  was 
Joined  by  the  court  of  Turin,  was  formidable,  though  it  did  not  include  all 
the  powers  which  at  first  had  signified  an  intention  of  joining  it  The  death 
of  Gustavus,  who  had  been  named  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  in- 
vasion, had  detached  Swed0n  from  it;  the  appointment  of  the  count  of  ArandSt 
a  man  of  prudence  and  moderation,  as  Spanish  minister,  in  the  room  of  the 
marquis  of  Blanca  Florida,  had  prevented  Spain  from  entering  into  the 
league ;  and  Russia  and  England,  though  they  secretly  approved  the  attacks 
of  the  European  coalition,  had  not  yet  co-operated  in  them.  After  the  mili- 
tary events,  of  which  an  account  has  been  giyen,  there  was  rather  a  system 
of  mutual  observation  adopted  than  of  warfare.  During  this  time.  La 
Fayette  had  accustomed  his  army  to  habits  of  discipline  and  devotion  to  the 
service ;  and  Dumouriez,  placed  under  Luckner  at  the  camp  of  Maulde,  had 
trained  for  action  the  troops  intrusted  to  him,  by  slight  skirmishes,  and  daily 
successes.  They  had  thus  formed  the  basts  of  a  good  army,  a  thing  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessary  by  the  need  of  organization  and  confidence  re- 
quired to  repel  the  approaching  invasion  of  the  confederates. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  conducted  it.  He  had  the  entire  command  of  the 
hostile  army,  composed  of  seventy  thousand  Prussians,  and  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand Austrians,  Hessians,  and  emigrants.  The  following  was  the  plan  of 
invasion : — The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  to  pass  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz  with 
the  Prussians,,  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  attack  the  frontier  of 
France  in  its  central  point,  as  being  most  accessible,  and  advance  to  the  ca- 
pital by  Longwy,  Verdun,  and  Ch&lons.  The  prince  of  Hohenlohe  was  to 
pursue  operations  on  his  left,  in  the  direction  of  Metz  and  Thionville,  with 
the  Hessians  and  corps  of  emigrants ;  while  general  Clairfait  was  to  cover 
his  riffht  with  the  Austrians  and  another  corps  of  emigrants ;  he  was  then  to 
overthrow  La  Fayette,  who  was  placed  between  Sedan  and  M^zieres,  to  cross 
the  Meuse,  and  march  ,by  Rheims  and  Soissons  upon  Paris.  In  this  manner 
the  enemy  was  to  advance  concentrically  on  the  capital  from  the  middle  and 
the  two  sides — from  the  Moselle,  from  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Low  Countries. 
Other  bodies  of  the  army,  placed  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  on  that  of  the 
extreme  north,  were,  by  attacking  the  French  troops  on  these  sides,  to  faci- 
litate the  central  invasion. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the  army  first  put  itself  into  motion* 
and  left  Coblentz,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  published  a  manifesto  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  reproached  those  who  had 
uiurped  the  rjnnt  qf  administralum  in  France,  with  having  troubled  its  good 
order,  and  overthrown  its  legitimate  government ;  with  having  been  guilty  of . 
attempts  against  the  king*s  person  and  family,  and  of  violence  daily  re- 
pewed^  W}fk  ^%yio^  ^bitrariiy  withheld  the  jrights  and  possessions  of  the 
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Oerman  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  and,  lastly,  with  having  crownec 
that  measure,  by  declaring  an  unjust  war  against  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  by  attacking  his  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  declared,  that  the 
allied  sovereigns  had  taken  up  arms  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy  in 
France,  to  arrest  the  attacks  upon  the  altar  and  the  throne,  to  render  to  the 
king  the  security  and  the  liberty  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  and  to  put 
him  in  a  situation  for  exercising  his  legitimate  authority.  In  consequence, 
he  declared  the  national  guards  and  the  authorities  responsible  for  all  these 
disorders,  until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  coalition.  He  summoned 
them  to  return  to  their  ancient  fidelity.  He  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  which  ventured  to  defend  themselves  should  be  punished  immediately  as 
rebels,  according  to  the  rigour  of  war,  and  their  houses  demolished  or  burnt: 
that  if  the  city  of  Paris  did  not  restore  the  king  to  his  full  liberty,  or  refused 
to  render  him  the  respect  due  to  him,  the  combined  princes  rendered  per- 
sonally responsible  for  such  failure,  on  their  heads,  to  be  judged  by  military 
law,  without  hope  of  pardon,  all  the  members  of  the  national  assembly,  of 
the  department,  of  the  district,  of  the  municipality,  and  of  the  national 
guard ;  that  if  the  palace  were  forced  or  insulted,  the  princes  would  take  an 
exemplary  and  memorable  vengeance,  by  giving  up  Paris  to  plunder,  and  to 
total  destruction.  He  promised,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  engage  to 
employ  the  good  offices  of  the  confederate  princes  with  Louis  XVL  in  favour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  obtain  for  them  the  pardon  of  their  errors 
and  offences,  if  they  promptly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  coalition. 

This  violent  and  impolitic  manifesto^  which  disguised  neither  the  designs 
of  the  emigrants  nor  those  of  Europe ;  which  spoke  of  a  great  peoi^e  with  a 
tone  of  contempt  and  in  a  style  of  command  altogether  extraordinary ; 
which  threatened  it  openly  with  all  the  miseries  of  an  invasion,  and  above  all' 
with  despotism  and  vengeance,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation.  This 
more  than  any  thing  else  hastened  the  fall  of  the  throne,  and  opposed  the 
success  of  the  coalition.  There  was  but  one  wish,  one  cry  of^  resistance 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other;  and  whoever  had  not  joined  in  it  would 
have  been  regarded  as  guilty  of  impiety  towards  his  country  and  the  sacred 
cause  of  independence.  Tne  popular  party,  which  was  thus  forced,  as  it 
were,  to  triumph,  saw  no  other  means  than  that  of 'annulling  the  monarchy, 
and,  in  order  to  annul  it,  to  depose  the  king.  But  every  individual  in  the  party 
wished  to  arrive  at  this  end  in  his  own  way :  the  Gironde  by  a  decree  of  the 
assembly;  the  chiefs  of  the  multitude  by  insurrection.  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Camille,  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d*Eglantine,  Marat,  &c.  formed  a  displaced 
faction,  who  wanted  a  revolution  which  should  carry  them  from  the  midst  of 
the  people  into  the  assembly  and  the  municipality.  They  were,  besides,  the 
real  chiefs  of  the  new  movement  which  was  about  to  arise,  through  the 
means  of  the  lower  class  of  society,  against  the  middle  class,  to  which  the 
Girondists  belonged  both  by  their  situation  and  by  their  habits.  A  division 
began  from  this  time  between  those  only  who  wished  to  abolish  the  court  in 
the  actnal  state  of  things,  and  those  who  wished  to  introduce  the  multitude 
in  place  of  it. 

The  latter  did  not  relish  the  delays  of  a  discussion.  Agitated  with  all  the 
revolutionary  phrensy,  they  made  ready  for  an  attack  of  which  the  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  a  long  time  previous,  and  openlj'.  Their  enterprise 
was  several  times  projected  and  suspended.  On  the  26th  of  July  ah  insur- 
rection was  to  have  broken  out :  but  it  was  ill-contrived,  and  Potion  pre- 
vented it.  When  the  Marseillois  federates  arrived  to  join  the  camp  at  Sois- 
sons,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fauxbourgs  were  to  meet  them,  and  all  were  to 
march  suddenly  upon  the  palace.  This  insurrection  also  failed.  The  arrival 
of  the  Marseillois  however  encouraged  the  disturbance  of  the  capital,  and 
conferences  were  held  between  them  and  the  federate  chiefs  at  Oharenton  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne.  The  divisions  of  the  city  were  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation :  that  of  Mauconseil  was  the  first  which  declared  itself  in  a 
slate  or  insurrection,  and  it  caused  this  fact  to  be  notified  to  the  assembly. 
The  dethronement  of  the  king  was  discussed  in  the  clubs;  and  on  the  Sd  of 
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Aofost,  P^tiOD  tbe  mayor  came  to  demand  it  of  the  legislative  body  in  the 
name  of  the  commune  and  the  sections.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
extraordinary  committee  of  twelve.  On  the  8th  the  question  was  discussed 
whether  La  Fayette  should  be  accused :  but  some  remains  of  courage  were 
left  in  the  assembly,  the  majority  of  which  sustained  his  cause  with  warmth* 
and  not  without  some  danger  to  themselves.  He  was  acquitted:  but  all 
those  who  had  given  their  votes  for  him  were  hissed,  pursued,  and  maltreated 
by  the  populace,  on  leaving  the  hall. 

The  following  day  the  general  effervescence  was  extreme.  The  constitn- 
tionalists  complained  of  the  excesses  of  the  previous  night :  they  insisted 
that  the  federates  should  be  sent  to  Soissons,  and  that  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  tranqiiillity  of  Paris,  and  the  freedom  of  their  delibe- 
rations* The  Girondists  defended  the  federates.  While  this  was  passing, 
news  arrived  that  the  section  of  the  Quinze  Vintfts  had  declared  that  if  the 
resolution  of  dethronement  was  not  pronounced  that  very  day,  the  tocsin 
should  be  sounded  at  midnight,  the  drums  should  beat  the  giit^raU^  and  the 
palace  should  be  attacked.  This  detennination  had  been  transmitted  to  aU 
the  forty-eight  sections,  and  had  been  approved  of  by  all,  with  the  exception 
of  one  only.  The  assembly  summoned  the  procurator  syndic  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  stated  that  he  had  all  the  good  will  that  could  be  desired,  but  that 
he  wanted  power;  and  the  mayor,  who  replied  that  at  a  moment  when 
the  sections  had  resumed  their  sovereignity,  he  could  exercise  no  influence 
over  the  people  but  that  of  persuasion.  The  assembly  then  separated  with- 
out having  resolved  upon  any  measure. 

The  insurgents  fixed  the  day  for  the  attack  on  'the  palace  for  the  10th  of 
August.  The  chief  place  of  assembling  was  in  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine. 
In  the  evening,  after  a  very  stormy  meeting,  the  jacobins  proceeded  thither 
in  a  body :  and  the  insurrection  was  then  organized.  It  was  determined  to 
annul  the  department :  to  dismiss  Potion,  in  order  to  free  him  from  the  du- 
ties of  his  place  and  from  all  responsibility :  and  lastly,  to  replace  the  general 
council  of  the  commune  by  an  insurrectionary  municipality.  The  agitators 
went  at  the  same  time  through  all  the  sections  of  the  Fauxbourgs  and  into 
all  the  barracks  of  the  Breton  and  Marseillois  federates. 

The  court  had  been  for  some  time  apprized  of  the  danger,  and  had  put 
itself  into  a  state  of  defence.  Perhaps  at  this  movement  the  king  thought 
he  might  not  only  make  a  resistance,  but  even  re-establish  himself  entirely. 
The  interior  of  the  palace  was  occupied  by  the  Swiss  guards,  to  the  number 
•of  eight  or  nine  hundred :  by  officers  of  the  disbanded  guard,  and  by  a  troop 
4>f  gentlemen  and  royalists,  who  had  assembled  there,  armed  with  pistols, 
sabres,  and  swords.  The  commander  of  the  national  guard,  Mandat,  had 
roarehed  to  the  palaee  with  his  staff  to  defend  it ;  and  had  given  ordere  to 
the  battalions  the  most  attached  to  the  constitution  to  take  arms.  The  mi- 
nisters were  also  with  the  king:  the  syndic  of  the  department  had  gone 
thither,  and  Potion  had  been  sent  for  to  inform  the  court  of  the  state  of 
Paris,  to  obtain  his  authority  for  repelling  force  by  force,  and  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  him  as  a  hostage. 

At  midnight  a  shot  was  heard,  the  tocsins  sounded,  the  giniradt  was  beat, 
the  insurgents  assembled  and  ranged  themselves :  the  members  of  the  sec- 
tions annulled  the  municipality,  and  named  a  provisional  council  for  the  com- 
mune, which  went  off  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  to  direct  the  insurrection.  On 
the  other  side  the  battalions  of  the  national  guard  marched  up  to  the  palace, 
and  were  placed  in  the  courts  and  at  the  principal  posts,  with  the  gen-d*armerie 
on  horseback,  while  the  Swiss  guards  and  the  volunteers  guarded  the  apart- 
ments.   The  palace  was  defended  in  the  best  manner. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  deputies,  awakened  by  the  tocsin,  had  hastened 
to  the  hall  of  the  legislative  body,  and  had  opened  a  discussion,  at  which 
Vergniaud  presided.  Upon  hearing  that  Potion  was  detained  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  that  he  wished  to  be  dismissed,  they  summoned  him  to  the  bar  of  the 
assembly  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris.  On  receiving  that  order, 
he  was  released  at  the  palace  i  he  appeared  before  the  assembly*  who  restored 
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him  to  hia  functions :  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  II6tel-de-Vme,  when 
he  was  put  under  the  guard  of  three  hundred  men,  by  order  of  the  new  com- 
mune. The  latter,  who  wished  for  no  other  authority,  in  such  a  day  of  dis- 
order, than  the  insurrectionary  authorities,  sent  for  the  commandant  Mandat 
to  give  an  account  of  the  preparations  at  the  palace.  Mandat  hesitated  to 
obey,  but  not  linowing  that  the  municipality  was  changed,  and  his  duty  bind- 
ing him  to  obey  its  orders,  he  set  out  for  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  On  entering 
he  saw  new  faces,  and  he  grew  pale.  He  was  then  accused  of  having  author- 
ized the  troops  to  fire  on  the  people;  be  hesitated,  was  sent  to  the  abbey, 
and  as  he  left  the  hall,  the  multitude  assassinated  him  on  the  steps  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville.  The  commune  then  gave  the  command  of  the  national  guard 
to  Santerre.  • 

The  court  thus  found  itself  deprived  of  its  most  resolute  and  influential 
defender.  The  presence  of  Mandat  and  the  order  he  had  received  to  employ 
force  in  case  of  need,  were  necessary  to  induce  the  national  guard  to  fight. 
The  sight  of  the  nobles  and  the  it)yaiists  had  greatly  cooled  their  enlAiusiasm. 
Mandat  himself  before  his  departure  had  entreated  the  queen  to  dismiss  that 
troop,  which  was  regarded  as  a  troop  of  aristocrats :  but  ehe  replied,  with 
asperity — ''These  gentlemen  are  come  to  defend  us,  and  we  count  upon 
them.**  A  division  had  already  arisen  among  the  defenders  of  the  palace 
when  Louis  XVI.  reviewed  them  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  first 
went  over  the  soldiers  at  the  interior  posts,  all  of  whom  were  animated  with 
the  liveliest  zeal :  he  was  followed  by  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  dauphin,  and 
the  queen,  whose  Austrian  l^  cmd  eagU  nou^  which  vaajidler  than  tcsuo/, 
gave  her  an  air  ^  great  maje$ty.  Theliing  was  very  melancholy :  ^  I  will 
not,'*  said  he,  ^  separate  my  cause  from  that  of  my  good  citizens,  we  will 
save  ourselves  or  perish  together.**  He  next  descended  into  the  courts 
followed  by  some  general  officers.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  troops  began 
to  move;  the  cry  ofFiite  le  roi!  was  heard,  and  was  repeated  by  the  national 
guard :  to  which  the  artillery  and  the  battalion  of  the  red  cross  replied  by  a 
shout  of  Vive  la  nation !  At  the  same  moment  arrived  two  new  battalions 
armed  with  guns  and  pikes,  who  as  they  filed  off  before  the  king  to  take  their 
station  on  the  terrace  of  the  Seine,  cried  out,  Vive  la  nation  I  Vive  Potion! 
The  king  continued  the  review,  not  without  being  affected  by  this  sad  omen. 
He  was  received  with  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  attachment  by  the 
battalions  of  the  Filles  Saint  Thomas,  and  of  the  Petits  P^res,  who  occupied 
the  terrace  which  runs  along  the  palace  wall.  While  he  was  crossing  the 
garden  to  visit  the  posts  of  the  Pont  Toumant,  the  battalions  with  pikes 
pursued  him  with  the  cry  of,-— "Z>o»fi  wuk  the  veto !  Down  wiik  the  traitor  /** 
and  when  he  returned,  they  ouitted  their  position,  placed  themselves  near 
the  Pont  Royal,  and  pointed  their  guns  against  the  palace.  Two  other  bat- 
talions posted  in  the  courts  followed  their  example,  and  placed  themselves 
on  the  square  of  the  Carrousel  in  a  menacing  attitude.  The  king  on  his  re 
turn  to  the  palace  was  pale  and  cast  down ;  and  the  queen  said*  **  All  is  overt 
that  kind  or  review  has  done  more  harm  than  good.*' 

While  all  this  was  passing  at  the  Tuileries,  the  insurgents  were  advancing 
in  several  columns :  they  had  passed  the  whole  night  in  uniting  and  orga- 

*  nizing  their  forces.  In  the  morning  they  forced  the  arsenal,  and  distributed 
the  arms  among  themselves.  The  column  of  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine^ 
which  was  about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  that  of  the  Fauxbouig  Saint 
Marceau,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand,  had  begun  their  marcn  at  five  in 
the  morning.  The  crowd  increased  on  its  passage.  A  troop  had  been  placed 
by  the  directory  of  the  department  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  assailants  from  the  two  sides  of  the  river:  but  the  com- 

«mune  ordered  it  to  quit  that  post,  and  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was  now 
free.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Fauxbourgs,  composed  of  the  Marseillois 
and  Breton  federates,  had  already  issued  from  the  Rue  Saint  Honors,  had 
ranged  itself  in  battle  array  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  pointed  its  can* 
noa  against  the  palace.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  procurator  syndic, 
todeier,  whp  had  Jiot  q^iUed  the  Tuileries  during  the  whole  nighty  pra* 
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sented  himself  to  them,  and  stated  that  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  multi-* 
tude  could  have  access  to  the  king  or  to  the  national  assembly ;  and  recom- 
mended them  to  name  twenty  deputies,  and  charge  them  with  their  demands : 
but  to  this  suggestion  they  refused  to  listen.  He  then  addressed  the  national 
troops,  and  read  to  them  the  article  of  the  law  which  enjoined  them  in  case 
of  attack  to  repel  force  by  force :  but  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the  na- 
tional guard  appeared  disposed  to  this,  and  the  gunners  made  no  reply  but  by 
discharging  their  cannons.  Rosderer,  seeing  that  the  insurgents  were  erery 
where  successful,  that  they  were  masters  of  the  commune,  that  thev  disposed 
of  the  multitude  and  even  of  the  troops,  returned  in  all  haste  to  the  palace, ' 
at  the  head  of  the  executive  directory. 

The  king  was  holding  a  council  with  the  queen  and  ministers.  A  municipal 
officer  had  just  spread  an  alarm,  by  stating  that  the  columns  of  the  insurgents 
were  approaching  the  Tuileries.  '*Well — and  what  do  they  want  t**  said 
Joly,  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  "  The  dethronement  of  the  kinp,"  replied  the 
officer.  ••  Let  the  assembly  pronounce  the  vote  then,**  added  the  minister. 
^  But  after  the  dethronement,**  said  the  queen,  **  what  is  to  happen  V*  The 
municipal  officer  bowed,  without  answering.  At  the  same  moment  Rcederer 
entered,  who  augmented  the  consternation  of  the  court  by  announcing  that 
the  danger  was  extreme :  that  the  bands  of  the  insurgents  were  intractable, 
that  the  national  guard  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  royal  family 
would  expose  itself  to  infallible  ruin,  if  the  members  of  it  did  not  place  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  queen  at  first  rejected 
this  advice  with  the  utmost  scorn.  "  1  would  rather,**  said  she,  ^  be  nailed 
to  the  walls  of  this  palace,  than  leave  it.**  Then  addressing  herself  to  the 
king,  and  presenting  him  with  a  pistol,  "  There,  sir,**  said  she,  *•  now  is  the 
moment  to  show  your  courage.**  The  king  remained  silent.  ^You  wi^ 
then,  madam,**  added  Roederer,  **  to  render  yourself  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  of  yourself,  of  your  children,  and  of  all  who  are  now  assembled 
in  this  palace  to  defend  you."  These  words  decided  the  king :  he  arose  ta 
go  to  the  assembly,  and  the  qtfeen  followed  him ;  in  departing,  he  said  to  the 
ministers  and  to  the  defenders  of  the  palace,—*'  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  longer 
anything  to  be  done  here.*'  Accompanied  by  his  family  and  some  persons 
belonging  to  his  household,  Louis  XVL  crossed  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
in  the  midst  of  two  lines  of  Swiss  guards  and  battalions  of  the  Filles  Saint 
Thomas  and  Petits  P^res ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Feuillants,  an 
immense  multitude  crowded  the  passage,  and  refused  to  give  way  before  him. 
His  escort  had  much  trouble  in  conducting  him  to  the  hall  of  the  assembly, 
where  he  arrived  amid  the  abuse,  threats,  and  vociferations  of  the  multitude. 

A  justice  of  peace  who  preceded  the  king  came  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
the  legislative  body,  which  was  deliberating  at  this  moment  on  the  propriety 
of  despatching  a  deputation  to  the  palace.  The  members  who  sat  nearest  the 
door  immediately  went  out  to  receive  Louis  XVL  ^  Gentlemen,**  said  the 
king,  on  entering  the  hall,  '^  I  am  come  among  you  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  a  great  crime.  I  shall  always  consider  myself  and  my  family  in  safety 
while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  you.'* — ^"  Sire,**  replied  Ver^niaud,  who  was  in 
the  chair,  **  you  may  count  upon  the  firmness  of  the  national  assembly^  its  ^ 
members  have  sworn  to  die  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the 
constituted  authorities.**  IThe  king  then  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  presi- 
dent But  Chabot  recollecting  that  the  assembly  could  not  deliberate  in 
presence  of  the  king,  Louis  XVl.  passed  with  his  family  and  his  ministers 
into  the  box  of  the  reporters  of  the  a8sembly,which  was  behind  the  president, 
and  from  whence  aH  that  passed  could  be  seen  and  heard. 

After  the  departure  of  the  king  all  motives  to  resistance  had  ceased. 
Besides,  the  means  of  defence  themselves  had  diminished  with  the  departure  • 
of  three  hundred  Swiss,  and  three  himdred  national  guards,  who  had  escorted 
Louis  XVL  The  gen«>d*armes  had  quitted  their  posts  amid  cries  of  Five  kk 
naiuml  The  national  guard  was  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  assailants. 
But  the  enemy  was  in  sight;  and  though  the  cause  of  combat  existed  no 
kmgert  the  combat  itself  did  not  the  less  take  place.    The  columns  of  th» 
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iiiBurgents  turrounded  the  palace.  The  MarseiUois  and  the  Bretons,  who  oc- 
cupied the  first  line,  had  forced  the  royal  gate  of  the  Carrousel,  and  penetrated 
into  the  courts  of  the  castle.  They  had  at  their  head  an  old  soldier  named 
Westermann,  a  very  courageous  and  resolute  man,  and  the  friend  of  Danton. 
He  ranged  his  troop  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  towards  the  artillery, 
ivho,  at  his  desire,  joined  the  Marseillois  with  their  cannon.  The  Swiss 
guards  stood  at  the  windows  of  the  palace  in  motionless  attitudes.  The  two 
troops  stood  for  some  time  eyeing  each  other  without  beginning  the  attack. 
Some  of  the  assailants  even  advanced  in  token  of  brotherhood,  and  the  Swiss 
guards  threw  cartridges  from  the  windows  in  sign  of  peace.  They  even  pene- 
trated to  the  vestibule,  where  they  found  other  defenders  of  the  palace.  A 
barrier  separated  the  parties.  There  it  was  that  the  combat  began ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  on  which  side  the  aggression  was  first  offered.  The  Swiss 
guards  then  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  insurg^ts,  who  soon  dispersed. 
The  square  of  the  Carrousel  was  soon  cleared.  But  the  Marseillois  and  the 
Bretons  speedily  returned  with  renewed  force :  the  Swiss  guards  were  cannon- 
aded and  surrounded ;  and  after  holding  out  as  long  as  they  could,  they  were 
defeated,  pursued,  and  exterminated.  It  was  no  longer  a  combat  but  a  mas* 
sacre ;  and  the  multitude  gave  themselves  up  in  the  palace  to  all  the.excesses 
of  victory. 

The  assembly  was  during  this  time  in  a  state  of  lively  alarm.  IThe  first 
reports  of  the  cannon  had  spread  consternation  among  them.  As  the  dis- 
charges of  artillery  grew  more  frequent,  their  afi>tation  redoubled.  At  one 
moment  the  members  of  the  assembly  gave  tnemselves  up  for  lost.  An 
officer  entered  the  hall  precipitately,  crying  out,  '*  To  your  places,  legislators ! 
the  hall  is  forced.'^  Some  aeputies  rose  up  to  leave  the  assembly.  ^  No, 
DO,''  cried  the  others,  ^  this  is  our  post."  The  tribunes  then  shouted,  '*  7%e 
naiwnal  auemblyjhr  ever/"  and  the  assembly  returned  the  shout  by  crying, 
**  The  nation  far  ever  /"  At  last  shouts  were  heard  without  of  **  Victory  I  vic^ 
tory  /"  and  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  decided. 

The  assembly  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing tranquillity,  and  conjuring  the  people  to  respect  justice,  their  magistrates, 
the  rights  of  man,  liberty  ana  equality.  But  the  multitude  and  its  chiefs  had 
the  entire  power,  and  were  determined  to  exert  it.  The  new  municipality 
presented  itself  to  the  assembly,  claiming  the  recognition  of  its  powers.  It 
was  preceded  by  three  banners,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  ^*  Our 
Country— Liberty'-and  Equality.^^  The  harangue  of  its  members  was  impe- 
rious, and  concluded  by  demanding  the  dethronement  of  the  king  and  a  na- 
tional convention.  Deputations  succeeded  each  other,  and  all  expressed  the 
same  wish,  or  rather,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  phrase,  they  all  communi- 
cated the  same  order.  The  assembly  found  itself  constrained  to  yield. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  reluctant  to  take  upon  itself  the  dethronement  of  the 
king.  Vergniaud  mounted  the  tribune  m  the  name  of  the  committee  of 
twelve,  and  said,  **  I  come  to  propose  to  you  a  very  rigorous  measure ;  but  I 
leave  you  to  judge  how  important  it  is  that  you  should  immediately  adopt  it.'* 
This  measure  consisted  in  the  convocation  of  a  national  convention ;  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and  the  suspension  of  the  king's  authority.  The 
assembly  adopted  it  unan'unously.  The  Girondist  ministers  were  recalled  $ 
the  famous  decrees  were  put  in  force ;  and  commissaries  were  sent  to  the 
army  to  ensure  their  fidelity.  Louis  XVI.,  to  whom  the  assembly  had  at  first 
assigned  the  Luxembourg  as  a  residence,  was  transferred  to  the  Temple  as  a 
prisoner,  by  the  sdl-powerful  commune,  under  the  pretext,  that  it  was  impossi- 
Dle  without  taKing  such  a  step,  to  be  sure  of  his  person.  At  length,  the  83d 
of  September  was  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  extraordinary  sitting,  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  monarchy.  But  the  latter  had  in  fact  ceased  on 
the  lOth  of  August — that  day  which  witnessed  the  insurrection  of  the  mob 
against  the  middle  classes  and  the  constitutional  monarchy,  as  the  I4th  of 
July  had  seen  the  insurrection  of  the  middle  classes  against  the  privileged 
orders  and  the  absolute  powers  of  the  crown.  The  10th  of  August  witnessed 
^  the  first  commencement  of  the  dictatorial  and  absolute  power  of  the  revolu- 
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iioiL    Af  circumstances  became  more  and  more  difficult,  there  arose  a  freat 

struggle,  which  required  an  incrensed  caergy ;  and  that  energy,  misdirected 
because  popular,  rendered  the  dominion  of  the  lower  classes  uneasy,  oppres* 
sive,  and  cruel.  The  question  then  changed  its  nature  altogether;  it  had  no 
longer  for  its  end  general  liberty,  but  the  public  safety ;  and  the  conventional 
period,  from  the  end  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  till  the  time  when  the  consti* 
tution  of  the  year  HI.  established  the  directory,  was  only  a  long  campaign  of 
the  revolution  against  parties,  and  against  Europe.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
that  it  should  have  been  otherwise.  '*  The  revolutionary  movement  once 
established,"  says  M.  de  Mai8tre,(l)  **  France  and  the  monarchy  could  only 
have  been  saved  by  jacobinism. — Our  posterity,  who  will  be  sufficiently  in- 
different about  our  sufferings,  and  who  will  dance  upon  our  graves,  will  laugh 
at  our  ignorance ;  they  will  easily  console  themselves  for  the  excesses  which 
we  have  witnessed,  aAd  which  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  this  fine  kingdom.'' 

The  departments  approved  of  the  events  of  tl^  10th  of  August.  The 
army,  which  was  always  somewhat  slower  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  revolu- 
tion, was  still  royalist  and  constitutional ;  nevertheless,  as  the  troops  were 
subordinate  to  the  parties,  they  Would  necessarily  submit  without  difficulty 
to  the  prevailing  opinion.  The  generals  of  the  second  rank,  such  as  Du- 
moiiriez,  Custines,  baron  Kellermann,  and  Labourdonnaie,  were  disposed  to 
approve  the  recent  changes.  They  had  not  yet  taken  any  side,  out  they 
thought  a  revolution  of  this  kind  would  procure  them  advancement.  It  was 
not  thus  with  the  generals-in-chief.  Luckner  was  undecided,  between  the 
insurrection  of  the  12th  of  August,  which  he  styled  a  little  accident  that  had 
occurred  at  Paris,  and  his  friend  La  Fayette.  The  latter,  the  chief  of  the 
constitutional  parly,  attached  to  his  oath  in  the  minutest  points,  wished  still 
to  defend  the  fallen  monarchy,  and  a  constitution  which  no  longer  existed. 
He  w^as  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  who  were  attached  to  his  cause 
and  to  his  person.  His  head-quarters  were  near  S6dan.  In  his  plans  of 
resistance  in  favour  of  the  constitution,  he  joined  the  municipidity  of  that 
town,  and  the  directory  of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  in  order  to  establish 
a  civil  centre,  round  which  all  the  departments  might  rally.  The  three 
commissaries,  Kersaint,  Antonelle,  and  P^raldy,  sent  by  the  legislative  to 
his  army,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  S6dan.  The  motive 
assigned  for  that  measure  was,  *'  that  the  assembly,  having  been  made  to  act 
won  compuUion,  the  metnbers  who  had  accepted  such  a  musion  could  only  be 
the  chiefs  or  the  instruments  of  the  faction  which  had  sul^ju^ated  the  national  astern^ 
bly  and  the  kingJ^  The  troops  and  the  civil  authorities  afterward  renewed 
their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  and  La  Fayette  endeavoured  to  widen 
the  circle  of  the  insurrection  of  the  army  against  the  popular  insurrection. 

Perhaps  at  this  moment  general  La  Fayette  thought  too  much  of  the  past» 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  oaths  which  had  been  generally  taken,  and  not  enough 
of  the  truly  singular  situation  in  which  France  then  stood.  He  saw  only 
the  dearest  hopes  of  the  friends  of  liberty  destroyed,  the  invasion  of  the 
state  by  the  multitude,  and  the  jacobin  reiffn  of  anarchy ;  but  he  did  not 
see  the  fatality  of  a  situation  which  rendered  indispensable  the  triumph  of 
these  last  comers  of  the  revolution.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  mid- 
dle class,  which  had  shown  itself  strong  enough  to  throw  down  the  monarchy, 
and  vanquish  the  privileged  classes,  but  which  had  reposed  since  that  vic- 
tory, coul()  repel  the  emigrants  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  For  this  a  new 
movement,  a  new  faith,  were  required:  there  was  wanting  a  numerous, 
fresh,  and  ardent  class,  which  should  regard  the  lOth  of  August  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  the  middle  class  regarded  the  I4th  of  July.  This  class 
La  Fayette  could  not  join ;  he  had  opposed  it  under  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, in  the  Champ-de-JViars,  before  and  after  the  20th  of  June.  He  could 
neither  continue  to  act  his  former  part,  nor  defend  the  existence  of  a  party 
which  had  justice  on  its  side,  though  events  were  against  it,  without  com- 
promising the  fate  of  his  country,  and  the  results  of  a  revolution,  to  which 
he  was  so  sincerely  attached.    His  resistance,  if  farther  prolonged,  would 

(1)  QnMt^«M«MMlfVMM. 
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baTe  produced  a  cml  war  between  the  army  and  the  people,  at  a  moment 
when  it  wa^  not  clear  that  the  union  ofi  the  efTorta  of  all  would  be  sufficient 
to  withstand  the  invasion  of  forei^ers. 

It  was  now  the  19th  of  August,  and  the  army  of  invasion,  which  had  left 
Coblentz  on  the  30th  of  July,  marched  up  the  Moselle,  and  advanced  upon 
that  frontier.  The  troops  were  disposed,  in  consideration  of  the  general 
danger,  to  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  national  assembly ;  Luckner,  who 
had  at  first  approved  of  the  condijct  of  La  Fayette,  now  retracted  inth  tear$ 
and  oaths  before  the  municipality  of  Mcntz ;  and  La  Fayette  himself  felt 
that  he  roust  yield  to  a  destiny  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  He  quitted  his 
army,  taking  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  insurrection.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Bureau  de  Pusy,  Latour  Maubourg,  Alexander  Lameth, 
*  and  several  officers  of  his  staff.  He  directed  his  steps  across  the  enemy's 
posta  towards  Holland,  purposing  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States,  his  second  cotmtry;  but  he  was  discovered  by  the  Austrians  and 
arrested,  together  with  his  companions.  In  violation  of  all  the  rights  of 
nations,  he  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  shut  up  in  the  prisons  of 
Magdeburg  and  Olmntz.  During  four  years  of  the  severest  captivity,  suf- 
feniig  all  kinds  of  privations,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  liberty,  and  of  his  coun- 
try, and  having  before  him  only  a  long  and  discouraging  future  of  imprison- 
ment, he  displayed  the  most  heroic  courage.  He  was  offered  his  liberty  at 
the  price  of  a  few  retractations,  bnt  he  preferred  remaining  buried  in  his  dun- 
geon, to  abandoning, in  any  one  point,  the  sacred  cause  which  he  had  embraced. 

The  lives  of  few,  in  our  time,  have  been  as  pure  as  that  of  La  Fayette  i 
few  characters  have  been  loftier :  few  popular  persons  have  better  deserved, 
and  longer  preserved  popularity.  After  having  fought  for  liberty  in  America, 
bv  the  side  of  Washington,  he  wished  to  establish  it  as  he  had  done  in 
France ;  but  this  grand  part  could  not  be  acted  in  that  revolution.  When  a 
nation  seeks  its  liberty,  without  being  troubled  by  internal  dissensions,  and 
when  it  has  only  foreigners  for  its  enemies,  it  may  find  a  deliverer,  and  may 
produce  in  Switzerland  a  William  Tell,  in  the  Low  Countries  a  prince  of 
Orange,  or  in  America  a  Washington ;  but  when  a  people  pursues  liberty  in 
spite  of  some  among  itself,  and  opposed  by  others  amid  factions,  such 
a  people  can  only  prepuce  Cromwells  or  Buonapartes,  who  rise  into  the  dic- 
tators of  revolutions,  after  the  struggles  and  exhaustion  of  parties.  La 
Fayette  was  the  general  of  the  middle  ranks,  whether  at  the  head  of  the 
national  guard,  under  the  constituent  assembly,  or  at  that  of  the  army,  under 
the  legislative  assembly.  He  was  raised  by  this  class,  and  with  this  his  part 
was  to  end.  It  must  be  said  of  him,  that  though  he  may  have  committed 
some  errors,  he  never  had  but  one  object — liberty ;  and  never  employed  but 
one  means  of  attaining  it — the  law.  The  manner  in  which,  while  Istill  young, 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  both  worlds,  his  glorious  conduct, 
and  his  invariable  constancy,  will  cause  him  to  be  honoured  by  posterity,  in 
the  eyes  of  which,  no  man,  as  in  party-times,  has  two  reputations,  but  must 
depend  upon  his  own. 

The  actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  10th  of  August  were  daily  divided  more 
and  more,  and  could  not  agree  upon  the  results  which  that  revolution  was  to 
have.  That  audacious  party  which  had  seized  upon  the  commune,  desired 
through  the  commune  to  govern  Paris ;  by  means  of  Paris,  the  national 
assembly ;  and  through  the  assembly,  France.  After  having  obtained  the 
removal  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Temple,  the  party  ordered  the  demolition  of  all 
the  statues  of  its  kings,  and  of  all  the  emblems  of  royalty.  The  department 
had  formerly  exercised  a  check  over  the  municipality :  this  was  abrogated  in 
order  to  render  the  latter  independent.  The  law  exacted  certain  conditions 
to  qualify  for  an  active  citizen,  which  tWe  party  abolished  by  a  decree,  in 
order  that  the  multitude  might  be  introduced  into  the  government  of  the 
state.  It  demanded,  at  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  an  extraordinary 
tribunal,  to  try  •*  the  connnrators  of  the  lOth  of  August:^  As  the  assembly  did 
not  seem  sufficiently  pliant,  but  endeavoured,  by  its  proclamations,  to  recall 
the  people  to  more  just  and  moderate  sentiments,  it  received  from  the  H64el* 
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de-Ville  messages  of  the  most  threatening  description.  '^  As  a  citizen,**  safid 
a  memher  of  tne  commune,  '*  and  as  a  magistraie  of  the  people,  I  come  to 
announce  to  vou,  that  this  night,  at  midnight,  the  tocsin  shall  sound,  and  the 
rHUrale  shall  be  beaten.  The  people  are  *tired  of  remaining  unavenged ; 
dread,  lest  they  arise  to  avenge  themselves."—^  If  before  three  or  four  hours,'' 
said  another,  ^the  foreman  of  the  jury  be  not  named,  if  the  jury  be  not  io 
readiness  to  act,  the  most  fearful  consequences  await  Paris.**  To  avoid  these 
new  disasters,  the  assembly  was  compelled  to  appoint  an  extraordinary  criminal 
tribunal.  This  tribunal  condemned  a  few  persons ;  but  it  appeared  too  slow 
for  the  wishes  of  the  commune,  who  had  conceived  the  most  terrible  projects. 

The  commune  had  at  its  head  Marat,  Panis,  Sergent,  Duplain,  Lenfant, 
Lefort,  Jordeuil,  CoUot  d*Herbois,  Billaud,  Varennes,  Tallien,  &c.  But  the 
principal  head  of  the  party  was  at  that  time  Danton,  who  more  than  any  other 
had  co-operated  in  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August.  During  the  whole  of 
that  night  he  had  been  running  from  the  sections  to  the  barracks  of  the  Mar- 
seillois  and  the  Bretons,  and  from  thence  to  the  Fauxbourgs.  He  had  directed 
the  operations  of  the  revolutionary  commune  as  one  of  its  members,  and  had 
been  afterward  appointed  a  member  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

Danton  was  a  revolutionist  of  the  most  violent  kind.  No  means  appeared 
to  him  wrong,  provided  they  were  useful ;  and  according  to  his  creed,  all 
that  was  possible  was  lawful.  Danton,  who  has  been  styled  the  Mimbeau  of 
the  populace,  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  tribune  of  the  higher  orders:  he 
had  marked  features,  a  strong  voice,  imptuous  gestures,  a  bold  style  of  elo-» 
quence,  and  a  commanding  manner.  Their  vices  were  the  same :  but  those 
of  Mirabeau  were  the  vices  of  a  patrician,  those  of  Danton  of  a  democrat : 
what  was  bold  in  the  conceptions  of  Mirabeau  might  be  traced  in  Danton,  but 
bearing  a  different  character,  as  belonging  to  a  diflferent  class  and  period  of 
the  revolution.  Overwhelmed  with  debts  and  harassed  by  wants,  of  .an 
ardent  temperament,  of  licentious  morals,  and  abandoning  himself  by  turns  to 
his  passions  or  his  party,  he  was  formidable  in'  his  politics  when  the  question 
was  how  to  arrive  at  his  end,  but  he  became  indifferent  to  it  as  soon  as  it  was 
attained.  This  powerful  demagogue  presented  a  mixture  of  discordant  vices 
and  qualities.  Though  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  court,  he  was  not  merce- 
nary :  for  there  are  characters  which  can  elevate  even  a  mean  action.  He 
was  an  exterminator  without  ferocity ;  inexorable  with  regard  to  the  mass, 
but  humane  and  even  generous  towards  individuals.  (1)  A  revolution  in  his  eyes 
was  a  game,  in  which  the  conqueror,  if  he  desired  it,  gained  the  life  of  the 
vanquished.  The  welfare  of  his  party  in  his  eyes  went  before  the  law— even 
before  humanity:  this  explains  his  attempts  after  the  lOth  of  August,  and  his 
return  to  moderate  measures  when  he  believed  the  republic  firmly  established. 

At  this  period  the  Prussians,  advancing  in  the  order  of  invasion  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  crossed  the  frontier  after  a  march  of  twenty  d^ys. 
The  army  of  S^dan  was  without  a  leader,  and  unable  to  cope  with  forces  so 
superior  and  so  well  organized.  On  the  20th  of  August,  Longwy  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prussians;  on  the  21st  it  was  bombarded,  and  on  the  24th 
it  capitulated.  On  the  30th  the  enemy  arrived  before  Verdun,  surrounded  it 
and  commenced  the  bombardment.  In  case  of  the  capture  of  Verdun,  the 
road  to  the  capital  lay  open.  The  taking  of  Longwy  and  the  near  approach 
of  so  much  danger,  threw  Paris  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation  and 
alarm.  The  executive  council  composed  of  the  ministers,  was  called  to  the 
committee  for  the  general  defence,  to  deliberate  on  the  best  measures  to  be 
taken  in  so  perilous  a  conjuncture.  Some  voted  for  waiting  until  the  enemy 
should  appear  under  the  walls  of  the  capital :  others  pro(x>sed  to  retire  to 
8aumur.  **  You  know,**  said  Danton,  when  his  turii  came  to  speak,  ^  that 
France  lies  in  Paris :  if  you  abandon  the  capital  to  our  invaders,  you  give  up 
yourselves,  and  you  give  up  France  to  them.  It  is  in  Paris  that  we  must 
maintain  our  position  by  aU  the  means  that  can  be  devised ;  I  cannot  consent 

(1)  At  the  time  when  the  commune  wm  meditating  the  maaneres  of  the  Sd  of  September,  he  eaved  all 
who  came  to  him :  and  of  hit  own  accord  he  diacbaiged  firon  prtem  Duport,  Baraave,  and  Cb.  Lamail^ 
Wbo  w«e  in  aome  shape  hli  penooal  aatagonlita. 
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to  the  plan  which  proposes  to  remove  you  from  it.  The  second  project  seems 
to  me  equally  unadvisable.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  fighting  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital :  the  10th  of  August  has  divided  France  into  two  parties, 
of  which  the  one  is  attached  to  monarchy,  while  the  other  desires  a  republic* 
The  latter  of  which,  it  is  useless  to  dissemble,  the  minority  in  the  state,  is 
the  only  one  on  which  you  can  depend  when  we  come  to  the  combat.  The 
other  will  refuse  to  march ;  it  will  agitate  Paris  in  favour  of  the  foreigners, 
M  hile  your  defenders,  placed  between  two  fires,  are  losing  their  lives  in  re- 
.pelling  them.  If  they  fail,  as  it  seems  to  me  certain  they  will,  the  loss  of 
France  and  your  ruin  are  decided :  if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  they  re- 
turn victors  over  the  coalition,  their  victory  will  be  a  defeat  to  you ;  for  it 
will  have  cost  you  thousands  of  brave  men,  while  the  royalists,  already  more 
numerous  than  you,  will  have  lost  nothing  of  their  strength  of  their  influence. 
My  advice  is,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  disconcert  their  measures,  we  must 
Jrighien  the  royalists.**  The  committee  which  understood  the  sense  of 
these  terrible  words  was  in  consternation.  ^  Yes ;  I  repeat,"  continued  Dan- 
ton,  ^  that  we  must  frighten  them.*'  And  as  the  committee  seemed  to  reject 
by  its  silence  and  its  affright  the  prop()sition,  Danton  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  commune ;  he  wished  to  repress  his  enemies  by  means  of  terror ; 
and  to  engage  the  multitude,  by  rendering  itself  his  accomplice,  to  leave  the 
revolution  no  other  hope  or  refuge  but  in  victory.  Domiciliary  visits  were 
performed  with  the  most  melancholy  and  imposing  accompaniments :  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  were  imprisoned  on  the  ground  of  their  rank,  their 
opinions,  or  their  conduct.  These  unfortunate  persons  were  mainly  selected 
from  the  two  dissident  classes  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  who  were 
accused  of  conspiracy  under  the  legislative  assembly.  All  the  citizens  who 
were  fit  to  carry  arms  were  enrolled  in  regiments  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and 
were  sent  off  on  the  1st  September  to  the  m>ntier.  The  g^n^raU  was  beaten, 
the  tocsin  sounded,  and  cannons  fired :  and  Danton,  presenting  himself  to  the 
assembly  to  detail  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  country,  said,^  '*  The  cannon  you  hear  is  not  the  alarm  gun :  it  an<* 
nounces  our  onset  upon  our  enemies.  To  vanquish  them — to  lav  them  pros- 
trate, what  is  it  that  we  require )  The  first  qualification  is  oMntn — ^the 
second  h6Ldnes$ — the  third  hoLdneiB.'"  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Verdun 
Arrived  in  the  night  between  the  1st  and  3d  of  September:  the  commune 
seized  that  moment  when  Paris  in  alarm  fancied  the  enemy  at  the  gates,  to 
execute  its  terrible  designs.  The  cannon  was  again  fired,  the  tocsin  sounded, 
the  barriers  were  closed,  and  the  massacres  began.    ^ 

The  prisoners  shut  up  at  the  Carmelites,  at  the  Abbey,  at  La  Force,  the 
Conciergerie,  &c.,  were  butchered  during  three  days,  by  a  band  of  about 
three  hundred  murderers,  under  the  orders  and  in  the  pay  of  the  commune. 
These  men,  inspired  by  a  silent  fanaticism,  prostituting  to  the  ends  of  murder 
the  sacred  forms  of  justice,  sometimes  judges,  and  sometimes  executioners, 
seemed  less  the  ministers  of  vengeance  than  the  performers  of  a  labour  to 
be  done :  they  massacred  without  fury,  but  without  remorse — with  all  the 
confidence  of  fanatics,  and  the  obedience  of  hangmen.  If  any  extraordinary 
circumstances  sometimes  touched  them,  and  recalled  them  to  sentiments  of 
humanity,  they  relented  but  for  a  moment  and  soon  resumed  their  cruel  work. 
Thus  a  few  victims  were  saved ;  but  these  were  few  in  number.  The  assem- 
bly wished  to  put  a  stop  to  these  cruel  massacres,  but  could  not.  The  mi- 
nistry was  as  impotent  as  the  assembly :  the  terrible  commune  alone  was  all- 
powerful,  and  directed  every  thing.  Potion,  the  mayor,  had  been  deposed 
from  ofllce.  The  soldiers  who  guarded  the  prisoners  durst  not  resist  the 
murderers,  and  suffered  them  to  do  their  work  of  death :  the  populace  looked 
on  as  indifferent  spectators  or  accomplices ;  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  dared 
not  even  venture  to  discover  their  horror.  There  would  be  room  for  surprise 
Ihat  a  crime  so  enormous  and  so  long  in  duration  should  have  been  conceived, 
executed,  and  suffered,  if  we  did  not  know  all  that  the  policy  or  fanaticism  of 
^  parties  leads  its  votaries  to  commit,  and  all  that  fear  iuduces  men  to  support. 
0ut  the  punishment  of  that  fearful  outra^  was  visited  upon  the  heads  of  its 
authors.  The  greater  number  of  them  penshed  in  the  tempest  they  had  raised^ 
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and  by  the  violent  means  they  had  employed.    It  ia  seldom  that  party-mem 
do  not  experience  the  fate  which  they  have  made  others  undergo. 

The  executive  council,  which  was  directed,  as  to  military  measures,  by 
general  Kellermann,  sent  forward  the  newly-raised  battalions  to  the  frontier* 
They  had  wished  to  place  an  able  commanding  officer  on  the  point  chiefly 
threatened ;  but  the  choice  was  embarrassing.  Among  the  generals  who  had 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  late  political  events  Kellermann  did 
not  appear  fit  for  a  higher  command  than  a  secondary  one,  and  the  council 
contented  itself  by  putting  him  in  the  place  of  the  undecided  and  inept 
Luckner.  Custine  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war;  he  was  an 
excellent  officer  for  a  bold  undertaking,  but  unfit  for  the  command  of  a  great 
army,  on  which  the  destinies  of  France  were  to  depend.  The  same  re- 
proach, as  to  military  incapacity,  was  applicable  to  Biron,  to  Labourdonnaie, 
and  to  others,  who  were  left  in  their  former  ranks  with  the  troops  under 
their  command.  There  remained  only  Dumouriez,  against  whom  the  Giron- 
dists still  felt  some  rancour,  and  whose  ambitious  views,  his  tastes,  and  his 
character  of  adventurer  led  him  to  be  suspected,  even  by  those  who  rendered 
ample  Justice  to  his  superior  talents.  However,  as  he  was  the  sole  general 
capable  of  so  important  a  position,  the  executive  council  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Moselle. 

Dumouriez  had  hastened  from  the  camp  of  Maulde  to  that  of  S^dan.  H« 
assembled  a  council  of  war,  of  which  the  general  opinion  was,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  retire  towards  Ch&lons  or  Rheims,  and  to  remain  covered  by 
the  Mame.  Instead  of  following  this  dangerous  advice,  which  would  have 
discoumged  the  army,  surrendered  Lorraine  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  three 
bishopricks,  with  a  part  of  Champagne,  and  laid  open  the  road  to  Paris,  Du- 
mouriez conceived  a  project  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  saw  that  he 
must,  by  a  bold  march,  direct  his  troops  upon  the  forest  of  Argonne,  and  that 
there  they  would  infallibly  stop  the  enemy.  That  forest  had  four  outlets, 
that  of  Ch^ne  Populeux  on  the  left,  of  the  Croix  aux  Bois  and  Grandpr6 
in  the  centre,  and  of  the  Islets  on  the  right,  which  opened  or  closed  the 
passage  into  France.  The  Prussians  were  at  a  distance  of  six  leagues  only, 
and  Dumouriez  had  twelve  to  get  over,  as  well  as  his  planf  o(  occupation  to 
conceal,  before  he  could  seize  upon  his  position.  He  did  this  in  a  very  bold 
and  able  manner.  GenenU  Dillon,  who  directed  his  corps  on  the  Islets,  occu- 
pied them  with  seven  thousand  men :  Dumouriez  arnved  at  Grandpr^,  and 
there  established  a  camp  of  thirteen  thodsand  men :  the  Croix  aux  Bois  and 
the  Chine  Populeux  were  in  like  manner  taken,  and  guarded  by  several 
troops.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  Servan,  the  minister  at  war :  ^  Verdvn 
if  taken :  I  trait  the  arrival  of  the  Pruuiam.  The  camp  qf  Grandpr^  and  that 
of  the  Islets  are  the  Thermopylm  of  France :  but  1  shall  be  more  fortunate  than 
LeonidoiJ*^ 

In  that  position,  Dnmouriez  was  able  to  stop  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  await  the  succours  which  were  sent  him  from  all  parts  of  France.  The 
battalions  of  volunteers  joined  the  camps  pitched  in  the  interior,  from  which 
positions  they  were  sent  off  to  loin  his  army  after  having  received  the  firot 
elements  of  organization.  At  the  frontier  of  Flanders,  Boumonville  bad 
received  orders  to  advance  with  nine  thousand  men  to  join  the  right  wing  of 
the  army  of  Dumouriez  at  Rhetel,  on  the  13th  of  September.  Duval  was 
to  be  at  the  Ch^ne  Populeux  on  the  7th  with  seven  thousand  men,  and  Kel- 
lermann was  on  his  way  from  Metz  on  his  right  with  twenty-two  thousand 
men  to  reinforce  him.    It  was  only  necessary  to  gain  time.  -  % 

The  duke  of  Brunswick,  after  gaining  possession  of  Yerdim,  passed  the 
Meuse  in  three  columns.  General  Clairfait  commenced  operations  on  his 
right,  and  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  on  his  left.  Despairing  of  forcing  Du- 
mouriez to  quit  his  position  by  attacking  him  in  front,  he  endeavoured  to 
dislodge  him  from  it  by  assailing  him  behind.  Dmnouriez  had  been  so  im- 
prudent as  to  place  all  his  forces  at  Grandpr6  and  the  Islets,  and  to  have  left 
the  Clilne  Populeux  and  the  Croix  aux  Bois  feebly  defended,  which  indeed 
were  much  less  important.  The  Prussians  seized  them,  and  were  on  the 
twiitt  of  dislodging  nim  in  his  camp  at  Grandpr^  and  compelling  him  to  sur- 
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Tender.  Even  after  committing  that  capital  fault,  which  aminlled  the  effeot 
of  his  first  manoeuvres,  he  did  not  despair  of  his  situation.  He  quitted  his 
camp  durin^f  the  night  of  the  I4th  of  September,  passed  the  Aisne,  from 
which  he  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  enemy,  made  a  retreat  as  able  as 
his  march  on  the  Argonne  had  been,  and  succeeded  in  canring  his  entire 
fon;e  into  the  camp  of  Sainte  Menehould.  He  had  already  retarded  Hie 
march  of  the  Prussians  on  the  Argonne,  and  the  season  as  it  advanced  began 
to  bring  bad  weather;  he  had  only  to  maintain  his  position  until  the  arriviu  of 
Kellermann  and  Boumonville,  by  whom  he  was  to  be  joined,  and  the  success 
of  the  campaign  became  certain.  The  troops  had  become  accustomed  to 
action,  and  the  army  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  men  on  the  arrival  of 
Boumonville  and  Kellermann,  which  took  place  on  the  I7th  of  September. 

The  Prussian  army  had  followed  the  movements  of  Dumouriez.  On  the 
SOth,  it  attacked  Kellermann  at  Valmy,  in  order  to  cut  off  from  the  French 
army  the  power  of  retreating  upon  Chllons.  The  cannonading  commenced 
warmly  on  both  sides.  The  Prussians  next  marched  in  columns  up  the 
heights  of  Valmy,  in  expectation  of  carrying  them.  Kellermann  also  formed 
his  infantry  in  columns,  and  gave  them  oroers  not  to  fire,  but  to  wait  for  the 
enemy,  that  they  might  charge  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  gave  these 
orders  amid  cries  of  "Ktrc  la  nation  P*  and  this  cry,  repeated  from  one 
«nd  of  the  line  to  the  other,  surprised  the  Prussians  still  more  than  the 
steady  aspect  of  the  Frepch  troops.  The  duke  of  Brunswicl^  directed  his 
battalions,  which  were  already  in  some  disorder,  to  retire :  the  cannonading 
vas  kept  up  till  evening;  the  Austrians  tried  a  new  attack,  but  were 
repulsed.  The  day  was  gained:  and  the  almost  insignificant  success  of 
Valmy  produced  on  the  French  troops  and  throughout  France  the  effect  of 
the  most  complete  victory. 

Fnim  this  period  also  may  be  dated  the  discouragement  and  retreat  of  the 
enemy.  The  Prussians  had  engaged  in  this  campaign,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
review,  in  which  light  it  had  been  represented  to  them  by  the  emigrants. 
They  were  unprovided  with  stores  or  provisions ;  instead  of  an  unprotected 
country,  they  found  daily  a  more  and  more  vigorous  resistance :  the  conti- 
nual rains  had  broken  up  the  roads,  the  soldiers  marched  in  mud  up  to  their 
knees,  and  for  four  days  togethi^r  they  hafl  no  other  nourishment  than  boiled 
com.  The  diseases  produced  by  the  muddy  water,  the  want  of  stores,  and 
the  rain  had  occasioned  the  greatest  ravages  in  the  army.  The  duke  of 
Bmnswick  recommended  a  retreat,  against  the  opinion  6f  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  emigrants,  who  wished  to  risk  a  battle  and  seize  upon  Chllons.  But 
as  the  fate  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  depended  upon  his  army,  and  the  loss 
of  that  arm^  would  be  rendered  certain  by  its  defeat,  the  advice  of  the  duke 
of  Bmnswick  prevailed.  Negotiations  were  opened ;  and  the  Prassians, 
relaxing  from  their  first  demands,  no  longer  demanded  any  other  terms 
than  the  re-establishment  of  the  king  upon  the  Constitutional  throne.  But 
the  convention  had  Just  assembled,  the  republic  had  been  proclaimed,  and 
the  executive  council  replied,  that  **  the  French  repMte  could  not  listen  to  any 
propo$itions  until  the  Pruuian  troops  had  entirely  quitted  the  French  territories,^ 
The  Prassians,  therefore,  effected  their  retreat  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
of  September,  which  was  feebly  opposed  by 'Kellermann,  whom  Dumouriez 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  while,  he  nimself  advanced  to  Paris  to  enjoy  his 
victory  and  to  concert  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  French  troops 
re-entered  Verdun  and  Longwy;  and  the  enemy,  after  having  traversed  the 
Ardennes  and  Luxembourg,  repassed  ^the  Rhine  at  Coblentz  towards  the  end 
of  October.  This  campaign  had  been  marked  by  general  successes.  In 
Flanders,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Teeichen  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  LiUe,  after  seven  days  of  a  bombardment,  contrary,  for  its  length  and  its 
useless  cmelty,  to  all  the  usages  of  war.  On  the  Rhine,  Custine  bad  seized 
upon  Treves,  Spire,  and  Mentz ;  towards  the  Alps,  general  Montesquiou  had 
invaded  Savo^,  and  general  Ansclme  the  county  of  Nice.  The  French 
mrmies,  Tictonous  in  all  quarters,  had  every  where  assumed  the  offensiro, 
ftnd  the  revolutioa  was  saved. 
T0L.IIL— Q  11 
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LETTER  XXII.  * 

Progress  of  the  French  Revolution — Formation  of  the  National  Omventum^ 
tSepiember,  1793 — Contett  hetvoeen  the  Gironditts  and  the  Mountainists — Roht' 
ipierre — Trial  of  Louis  XVL — Hit  Condemnation  and  Death,  December^  1792 
^-January^  1793. 

Th«  national  convention  met  on  the  24th  of  September,  1792,  at  a  crisis 
^hen  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion,  the  predominance  of  internal  faction, 
and  the  violent  effervescence  of  the  passions,  left  little  room  for  calm  delibe- 
ration or  the  dominion  of  reason.  In  its  first  sitting  it  abolished  royalty  and 
proclaimed  the  republic, both  of  which  were  done  by  acclamation;  and  on  the 
following  day  it  was  ordered,  that  all  public  acts  should  be  dated  from  *'  the 
first  year  of  the  French  republic.*'  Such  were  the  fatal  effects  of  Xhe  trao- 
sient  successes  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  of  the  ill-judged 
manifestoes  by  which  they  were  preceded.  They  only  exasperated  a  people 
whom  they  were  intended  to  intimidate.  They  hastened  the  fall  of  tnat 
throne  which  they  came  to  support,  and  consolidated  that  j)ower  which  they 
intended  to  crush.  Their  object  was  to  re-establish  a  monarchy — their  efforts 
gave  birth  to  a  republic. 

To  convey  to  you,  my  son,  a  distinct  idea  of  the  progress  and  events  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  attend  to  the  internal  state  of 
France,  and  examine  the  principal  factions  which  at  this  time  agitated  the 
convention  and  the  city  of  Paris. 

From  the  moment  of  the  deposition  of  the  king,  two  powerful  parties  ca- 
tered the  arena,  namely,  the  Girondists  and  the  Mountainists,  and  these 
divided  the  convention.  Brissot,  Potion,  Vergniaux,  and  their  friends,  most 
of  them  men  of  eminent  talents  and  of  distinguished  eloquence,  formed  the 
party  of  the  Gironde.  Republicans  in  principle,  they  had  contributed  te 
weaken  the  constitutional  throne,  but  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  by 
which  it  was  overturned.  The  revolutionists  of  the  10th  of  August,  Danton, 
Robespierre,  Barbaroux,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Chabot,  Couthon,  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  and  the  members  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Mountain.  These  aspired  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  boldness,  and  to  ffovem 
the  republic  which  they  had  erected ;  the  Girondists,  however,  wished  to 
dispute  with  them  the  honour  and  advantages  of  that  revolution.  This  party 
was  at  first  supported  by  the  public  favour  and  by  the  majority  of  their  col- 
leagues :  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  by  intrigue  and  audacity,  made  up  for 
its  deficiency  m  numbers  and  its  inferiority  also  in  point  of  legal  infiuence. 
Thus  from  the  commencement  of  its  sittings,  the  convention  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  whose  violent  struggles  for  the  ascendency  announced  new  con* 
vulsions.  ^ 

!  The  Girondists  and  the  Mountainists,  before  constituting  the  new  revolution, 
wished  to  know  to-  which  of  their  parties  it  was  to  belong ;  and  even  the 
enormous  dangers  of  their  situation  could  not  prevent  their  mutual  struggles. 
They  had  more  than  ever  to  fear  the  hostile  attempts  of  Europe.  One  part 
of  the  sovereigns  having  attacked  France  before  the  10th  of  August,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  others  would  declare  themselves  against 
her  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  the  detention  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  mas- 
sacres of  September.  In  the  interior,  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution had  augmented.  To  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  regime,  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  clergy,  were  now  joined  those  of  constitutional  royalty, 
those  to  whom  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  was  a  subject  of  lively  solicitude,  and 
those  who  did  not  believe  that  unbounded  liberty  was  practicable,  especially 
under  the  control  of  the  multitude.  Amid  so  many  obstacles  and  advei^ 
saries,  at  a  moment  when  even  their  union  would  not  have  proved  too  strone 
for  their  opponents,  the  Girondists  and  Mountainists  attacked  each  other  witn 
the  utmost  mveteraoy.    Indeed  the  t*«ro  parties  were  incompatible,  and  Uie 
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Junction  of  their  chiefs  was  hopeless ;  so  numerous  were  the  causes  of 
discord  arising  from  their  rivalry  of  power*  and  the  opposite  nature  of  their 
designs.  \ 

The  Girondists  had  been  forced  by  events  to  bec4>me  republicans.  The 
station  wliich  was  most  suitable  to  them  was  that  of  constitutionalists ;  the 
uprightness  of  their  intentions,  their  dislike  to  the  multitude,  their  repugn 
nanre  to  violent  measures,  and  especially  the  prudence  which  recommended 
only  the  adoption  of  what  measures  were  possible,  all  combined  to  rank  them 
in  this  class ;  but  it  was  not  allowed  them  to  remain  what  they  had  at  first 
declared  themselves.  They  had  followed  the  downward  slope^  which  led 
to  the  lestablishment  of  the  republic,  and  they  had  by  degrees  become  accus-* 
tomed  to  that  form  of  government ;  and  though  they  still  desired  it  ardently 
and  sincerely,  they  felt  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  establish  and  consolidate 
it.  The  thing  appeared  to  them  grand  and  splendid  $  but  they  saw  that  the 
men  were  wanting.  The  multitude  had  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the 
habits  fitted  to  sudi  a  mode  of  administering  the  public  affairs.  The  revo- 
lution brought  about|by  the  constituent  assembly  Was  still  more  legitimate^ 
because  it  was  practicable  rather  than  because  it  was  just ;  it  had  its  consti- 
tution and  its  citizens.  But  a  new  revolution  which  called  the  lower  classes  to 
the  government  of  the  state,  could  not  be  durable ;  it  must  necessarily  affect 
too  many  interests,  and  could  only  have  momentary  defenders,  for  though  the 
lower  class  might  govern  and  act  well  for  a  time,  it  could  not  do  so  always. 
However,  it  was  on  this  class  that  the  party  ought  to  have  depended  in  con- 
senting to  this  second  revolution.  The  Girondists  did  not  do  this^  and,  c6n- 
sequently,  placed  themselves  altogether  in  a  false  position ;  they  lost  the  as- 
sistance of  the  constitutionalists,  without  gaining  that  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  thus  possessed  the  voice  of  neither  the  higher  nor  lower  ranks  of 
society ;  and  formed  a  half-party,  which  was  soon  overthrown,  because  it 
Was  without  a  base.  The  Girondists,  after  the  10th  of  August,  stood  between 
the  middle  class  and  the  multitude,  as  the  Monarchists,  or  the  part^  of  Necker 
and  Mounier,  had  done,  after  the  14th  of  Jiily,  between  the  pnvileged  and 
middle  classes. 

The  Mountainists,  on  the  contrary,  desired  a  republic  which  should  be 
directed  by  the  people.  The  chiefs  of  their  party,  offended  at  the  credit 
which  the  Girondists  enjoyed,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  them,  and  to  seat 
themselves  in  their  place ;  they  were  less  enlightened  and  less  eloauent^  but 
more  sagacious,  more  decided,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  the  means 
they  employed.  The  very  extreme  of  democracy  seemed  to  them  the  very 
best  form  of  government;  and  what  they  called  the  people,  that  is  to  say, 
the  low^t  class,  was  the  object  of  their  constant  flatteries,  and  of  their  most 
ardent  ^olicitude.  No  party  was  ever  more  dangerous  or  more  consistent  i 
it  laboured  for  those  along  with  whom  it  was  combating. 

Ai  the  opening  of  the  conventional  sittings,  the  Girondists  occupied  the 
right,  and  the  Mountainists  the  top  of  the  left,  from  whence  came  the  name 
by  which  they  have  been  styled.  The  Girondists  were  the  strongest  in  the 
assembly :  the  efection  in  the  departments  had  been  generally  favourable  to 
their  party.  A  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly 
had  been  re-elected ;  and  all  the  members  who  had  belonged  to  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Gironde,  or  the  commune  of  Paris,  before  the  10th  of  August,  re- 
turned with  the  same  opinions.  Others  entered  the  assembly  without  sYstem» 
without  party,  without  attachments,  and  without  rancour;  these  formed 
what  at  that  time  was  called  the  Plain^  or  the  MaraU.  This  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, which  felt  no  interest  in  the  struggles  of  the  Gironde  and  the 
Mountain,  ranged  itself  on  the  side  it  considered  the  most  just,  as  long  as  it 
was  allowed  to  be  moderate,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  its  members  had  no 
reasons  to  fear  for  their  own  personal  safety. 

The  Mountain  was  composed  of  the  deputies  of  Paris  who  had  been  elected 
ander  the  influence  of  tlie  commune  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  some  very 
decided  republicans  in  the  provinces :  it  was  afterwu^  strengthened  b^  the 
addition  or  all  whom  the  circumstancet  of  the  time  exalted  into  exUhusiasjiw 
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or  whom  fear  associated  with  its  members.  But  though  inferior  in  number 
in  the  convention,  it  was  not  on  this  account  less  powerful  even  at  that  period. 
It  reigned  absolute  in  Paris:  the  commune  was  devoted  to  it,  and  that 
commune  had  contrived  to  make  itself  the  first  authority  in  the  state.  The 
Mountainists  had  attempted  to  govern  the  other  departments  of  France,  hy 
establishing  between  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  the  other  municipalities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  a  correspondence  of  plans  and  conduct;  they 
had  not  however  completely  succeeded,  and  the  departments  were  in  a  great 
measure  favourable  to  their  adversaries,  who  cultivated  their  Icindly  feelings' 
towards  them  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  journals  sent  through  the  minister 
Roland,  whose  house  was  styled  by  the  Mountainists  a  bureau  d'etprit  publicf 
and  his  friends  the  ingrates.  But  besides  the  affiliation  of  the  communes, 
which  sooner  or  later  was  sure  to  succeed,  the  jacobins  were  affiliated  to 
them.  This  club,  which  was  the  most  influential,  as  being  the  oldest  and  the 
most  genera],  changed  its  spirit  with  every  crisis,  without  changing  it» 
name ;  it  was  a  kind  of  frame- work,  which  was  always  ready  for  the  use  of 
the  ruling  party,  who  excluded  from  it  all  its  opponents.  That  of  Paris  was 
the  focus  for  jacobinism,  and  governed  the  others  with  almost  sovereign 
sway.  The  Mountainists  had  a  complete  mastery  over  these  clubs :  they  had 
already  banished  the  Girondists  from  them  by  means  of  denunciations  and 
affronts,  and  had  replaced  the  members  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  by 
tans^eutoUes.  The  only  support  of  the  Girondists  was  the  ministry,  which, 
being  opposed  by  the  commune,  was  powerless  in  Paris.  The  Mountainists 
disposed  on  the  other  hand  of  all  the  effective  force  of  the  capita],  of  the 
public  mind  by  means  of  the  jacobins,  of  sections  and  fauxbourgs  through 
the  sanS'CuloUeSf  and  of  the  insurrections  through  the  municipality. 

The  first  measure  of  the  parties,  after  having  decreed  the  republic,  was  to 
oppose  each  other.  The  Girondists  were  indignant  at  the  massacres  of 
September,  and  witnessed  with  horror  on  the  benches  of  the  convention  the 
men  who  liad  recommended  or  commanded  them.  Two  especially  of  the 
members  excited  their  horror  and  disgust ;  Robespierre,  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  and  Marat,  who  from  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  had  declared  himself  in  his  writings  the  apostle  of  massacre. 
They  denounced  Robespierre  with  more  animosity  than  prudence  :  he  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  dangerous  to  incur  an  accusation  of  aspiring  to  the  dic- 
tatorship. His  enemies,  by  reproaching  him  with  designs  which  were  un>> 
likely  to  have  occurred  to  liim,  and  which,  in  any  case,  it  was  impossible  to 
prove,  themselves  augmented  his  popularity  and  his  importance. 

Robespierre,  who  afterward  played  so  horrible  a  part  in  the  revolution, 
began  now  to  figure  in  its  principal  ranks.  Till  this  time,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  had  superiors  in  his  own  party :  under  the  constituent  assembly, 
its  famous  chiefs :  under  the  legislative,  Brissot  and  Potion :  in  the  events  of 
the  10th  of  August,  Danton.  On  all  these  occasions  he  had  constantly  de- 
clared himself  against  those  whose  fame  or  popularity  offended  him.  Amid 
the  celebrated  personages  of  the  first  assembly,  being  unable  to  render  him- 
self remarkable  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,  he 
had  fibred  as  a  violent  reformer :  in  the  second,  he  appeared  as  a  constitu- 
tionalist, because  his  rivals  were  innovators,  and  he  had  harangued  in  favour 
of  peace  at  the  jacobins'  club,  because  his  rivals  were  clamorous  for  wa^. 
After  the  10th  of  August,  he  endeavoured,  in  this  club,  to  destroy  the  Gi- 
rondist party,  and  to  supplant  Danton,  always  associating  the  cause  of  his 
vanity  to  that  of  the  multitude.  This  man,  whose  talents  were  but  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  and  whose  disposition  was  vain,  owed  to  his  inferiority  his  late 
appearance  on  the  stage,  which,  in  revolutions,  is  always  a  great  advantage ; 
his  ardent  self-love  kept  alive  his  constant  aim  at  the  principal  rank  in  the 
revolution,  and  led  him  to  work  wonders  to  obtain  it,  and  to  venture  every 
thing  to  maintain  himself  there.  Robespierre  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  tyrant : 
a  mind  which  was  without  mndeur,  but^which,  nevertheless,  was  not  vulgar ; 
the  advantage  of  having  but  one  passion,  the  external  appearances  of  pa- 
trialism, «  deserved  lepntation  for  bfing  above  corruption,  an  austera  hS^ 
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and  an  inclination  for  Mood.  He  was  a  living  proof,  that,  amid  civil  tronblea* 
it  is  not  by  means  of  talents,  but  conduct,  that  political  succeslses  are  gained ; 
and  that  obstinate  mediocrity  is  more  powerful  than  the  irregularity  of  genius. 
It  must  also  be  allowed  that  Robespierre  possessed  the  support  of  an  immense 
and  fanatical  sect,  of  which  he  had  demanded  the  government  and  maintained 
the  principles,  since  the  close  of  the  constituent  assembly.  That  sect 
derived  its  origin  from  the  18th  century,  of  which  it  represented  certain 
opinions ;  it  took  for  its  political  symbol  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  eon- 
trot  social  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  in  matters  of  belief  the  deism  contained  in 
the  Savoyard  vicar's  confession  of  faith ;  and  succeeded  for  a  brief  space  in 
realizing  them  in^the  constitution  of  1793,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  There  was,  indeed,  in  the  various  epochs  of  the  revolution,  more 
system  and  more  fanaticism  than  is  generally  believed. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  Girondists  foresaw  from  afar  the  rule  of  Robes- 
pierre, or  whether  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  their  resent- 
ment, they  accused  him,  of  a  crime  which  is  the  heaviest  that  can  exist  in  a 
republic.  Pans  was  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  faction ;  the  Girondists  wished 
to  carry  a  law  against  those  who  stirred  up  disorders  and  violence,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  convention  an  independent  strength  gathered  from  the 
eighty-three  departments;  they  even  charged  a  commission,  which  they 
caused  to  be  named,  with  the  presentation  of  a  report  on  the  subject.  The 
Mountain  attacked  this  measure  as  injurious  to  Paris ;  the  Gironde  defended 
it,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  a  project  of  a  triumviratcrhad  been  formed 
by  the  deputation  of  Paris.  The  three  persons  referred  to  were  Marat,  Dan- 
ton,  and  Robespierre.  The  latter  was  attacked  by  name,  and  denounced  by 
Rebecqui  of  Marseilles  as  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship,  and  in  this  he  was 
supported  by  Barbaroux,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  10th  of  August.  But 
^e  accusation  against  Robespierre  was  unattended  by  any  consequences,  and 
li  recoiled  upon  Marat,  who  had  recommended  the  dictatorship  in  his  news- 
paper, called  the  Friend  of  the  People,  and  extolled  the  massacres.  When  he 
appeared  in  his  place,  to  justify  himself,  the  assembly  seemed  to  feel  a  move- 
ment of  horror.  Down!  down!  was  shouted  from  all  parts.  Marat  re- 
mained unmoved.  In  an  interval  of  silence,  he  cried — •*I  have  in  this 
assembly  a  great  number  of  personal  enemies."—**  We  are  all  so!  allT — ^•*I 
call  the  assembly  to  show  some  sense  of  shame.  I  exhort  its  members  to 
refrain  from  these  furious  clamours  and  indecent  menaces  against  a  man 
who  has  served  them,  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  more  than  they  imagine :  let 
them  at  least  listen  for  once  !"  This  man  then  explained  to  the  conventioUt 
which  listened  as  if  stupified  by  his  boldness  and  coolness,  his  opinions  rela^ 
tive  to  the  proscriptions  and  the  dictatorship.  For  a  long  time  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  the  public  animadversion  and  the  orders  of  arrest  which 
had  been  published  against  him.  His  sanguinary  publications  alone  appeared, 
in  which  he  demanded  the  heads  of  individuals,  and  prepared  the  multitude 
for  the  massacres  of  September.  There  is  no  species  of  folly  which  may 
not  come  into  the  head  of  a  man,  and,  what  is  worse,  which  may  not  be  for  a 
moment  realized.  Marat  had  several  ideas  which  were  unalterable.  The 
revolution  had  its  enemies,  and,  according  to  him,  in  order  to  ensure  its  dura- 
tion, these  were  to  be  destroyed ;  he  thought  no  means  more  obvious  than 
to  exterminate  them,  and  to  name  a  dictator,  whose  functions  should  be 
limited  to  proscription:  he  preached  openly  these  two  doctrines  without 
cruelty,  but  with  an  air  of  cynicism,  equally  regardless  of  the  rules  of  decency 
and  the  4i ves  of  men,  and  despising  as  weak-minded  all  who  styled  his  pro- 
jects atrocious,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  profound.  The  revolution  has 
numbered  among  its  actors  many  more  atrocious  than  he,  but  none  exercised 
a  more  fatal  influence  upon  the  period  in  which  he  lived ;  he  depraved  the 
morals  of  the  existing  parties,  which  were  already  sufficiently  lax,  and  to 
him  Here  owing  the  two  ideas  which  the  committee  for  the  public  safety 
realized  at  a  later  period,  through  its  commissaries  or  its  government — ^the 
extermination  of  multitudes,  and  the  dictatorship. 
.    The  accueation  against  Marat  led  to  no  consequences,  any  more  than  that 
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against  Robespierre ;  the  former  inspired  more  disgost,  but  less  hatred  than 
the  latter :  some  regarded  him  merely  as  a  madman ;  others  considered  these 
debates  but  as  party  auarrels,  and  not  as  objects  of  interest  to  the  republic 
Besides,  it  appeared  dangerous  to  attempt  the  purification  of  the  convention, 
or  to  issue  a  decree  against  one  of  its  members :  it  was  a  delicate  step  to  take. 
Danton  was  not  the  apologist  of  Marat.  **  I  do  not  like  him,^  said  he :  **  I 
have  had  experience  of  his  teipper,  which  is  furious,  peevish,  and  unsocial. 
But  why  should  we  seek  in  his  writings  the  language  of  a  faction?  Is  the 
general  agitation  to  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  movement  of  the 
revolution  1**  Robespierre  asserted  on  his  side  that  he  knew  very  little  of 
Marat ;  that  previous  to  the  10th  of  August  he  had  held  only  a  single  con- 
versation with  him ;  after  which  Marat,  of  whose  violent  opinions  he  did  not 
approve,  had  found  his  political  views  so  narrow,  as  to  have  published  in  his 
journal,  that  he  had  neither  the  views  nor  the  boldness  of  a  statesman. 

But  it  was  himself  who  was  the  object  of  general  attack,  because  he  was 
far  more  dreaded.  The  first  accusation  of  Rebecqui  and  of  Barbaroux  had 
failed.  A  short  time  after,  the  minister  Roland  published  a  report  on  the 
state  of  France,  and  on  that  of  Paris,  in  which  he  condemned  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  the  encroachments  of  the  commune,  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  agitators.  '*  When  the  wisest  and  most  intrepid  defenders  of  our 
liberty,"  said  he,  "  are  rendered  odious  or  suspected,  when  principles  of 
revolt  and  carnage  are  openly  professed  and  applauded  in  our  assemblies,  and 
when  clamours  are  raised  against  the  convention  itself,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
partisans  of  the  old  regime,  or  false  friends  of  the  people,  concealing  their 
madness  or  their  wickedness  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  have  conceived 
the  plan  of  overthrowing  the  actual  system  of  things,  in  hopes  of  raising 
themselves  upon  its  ruins  and  our  corpses,  and  of  tasting  the  savour  of  blood, 
of  gold,  and  of  cruelty !"  He  Quoted,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  report,  a  letter, 
in  which  the  vice-president  and  the  second  section  of  the  civil  tribunal  in- 
formed him  that  he  and  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  Girondist  party 
were  threatened ;  that  according  to  the  expression  of  their  enemies,  there  must 
be  yet  another  bleeding^Bxid  that  these  men  would  hear  of  no  one  but  Robespierre. 
At  these  words  the  latter  flew  to  the  tribune  to  justify  himself.  "  yVo  one^^* 
^  0aid  he,  •*  tjoHI  dart  to  accuse  me  to  myface.^*  "/triV/,"  cried  Louvet,  one  of 
'  the  most  resolute  men  of  the  Girondist  party.  ••  Yes,  Robespierre,^^  continued 
he,  regarding  him  fixedly,  **  it  is  I  who  accuse  thee  r  Robespierre,  whose 
countenance  had,  till  then,  been  firm,  was  now  moved :  he  had  once  mea- 
sured his  powers  at  the  jacobins*  with  this  redoubtable  adversary,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  clever,  impetuous,  and  regardless  of  consequences.  Louvet  im- 
mediately addressed  the  assembly,  and  in  an  eloquent  harangue  he  spared 
neither  the  acts  nor  the  names  of  his  opponents'  partisans;  he  followed 
Robespierre  to  the  jacobins*,  to  the  commune,  and  to  the  electoral  assembly, 
where  he  represented  him  as  ** calumniating  the  most  virtuous  patriots; 
offering  the  basest  flatteries  to  a  few  hundred  citizens,  first  called  the  people 
of  Paris,  then  absolutely  the  people,  next  the  sovereign  people ;  repeating 
the  eternal  enumeration  of  his  own  merits,  his  perfections,  and  his  virtues, 
and  never  failing,  after  he  had  proclaimed  the  strength,  the  greatness,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  to  protest  that  he  was  the  people  also."  He 
described  him  as  hiding  himself  on  the  lOth  of  August,  and  afterward  com- 
manding the  conspirators  of  the  commune.  He  then  came  to  the  massacres 
of  September,  and  cried  out,  "  The  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  belongs 
to  us  all."  He  next  added,  addressing  himself  to  some  Mountainists  of  the 
commune,  **  But  the  revolution  of  the  2d  of  September  is  yours !  it  is  yours 
only !  and  have  you  not  taken  the  glory  of  it  to  yourselves  1  They  them- 
selves, with  ferocious  contempt,  styled  us  the  patriots  of  the  10th  of  August! 
With  ferocious  pride  they  dignified  themselves  with  the  title  of  patriots  ot 
the  2d  of  September !  Well,  let  that  distinction  remain  to  them ;  a  distinc- 
tion worthy  of  the  courage  peculiar  to  them !  let  it  remain  to  them  for  our 
lasting  justification,  and  for  their  eternal  disgrace !  These  pretended  friends 
pf  the  people  wished  tP  throw  upon  the  people  the  horrors  with  which  thQ 
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Unt  week  of  September  was  sullied the^  have  unworthily  calmnnialei 

them.  The  people  of  Pahs  know  how  to  nght,  but  they  know  not  how  to 
assassinate!  They  were,  indeed,  seen  in  a  body  before  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  on  the  grand  day  of  the  10th  of  August;  but  it  is  false  that  they 
were  seen  before  the  prisons  on  the  horrible  day  of  the  2d  of  S^eptember. 
Within  their  walls  how  many  executioners  were  there  1  two  hundred,  per- 
haps not  even  two  hundred ;  and  without  them  how  many  spectators  might 
be  counted,  attracted  by  a  truly  incomprehensible  curiosity  t  The  double  at 
most  of  that  number.  But  it  is  said,  if  the  people  did  not  participate  in  these 
murders,  why  did  it  not  prevent  them  1  Why  t  Because  the  tutelary  author- 
ity of  P4tion  was  chained  up,  and  Roland  spoke  in  vain:  because  the  minis- 
ter of  justice,  Danton,  spoke  not  at  all;  because  the  presidents  of  the  forty- 
eight  sections  expected  mjnisitions,  which  the  commandant-general  did  not 
issue :  because  the  municipal  officers,  arrayed  in  their  official  scarfs,  pre- 
sided at  these  atrocious  executions. — But  the  leeislative  assembly  !—T^e 
legislative  assembly !  Representatives  of  the  peojue,  ye  will  avenge  it !  The 
impoteney  to  which  your  predecessors  were  reduced,  is,  even  amid  so  many 
crimes,  the  greatest  of  those  for  which  we  must  punish  the  ferocious  mad- 
men whom  I  denounce  to  yon."  Then  returning  to  Robespierre,  Louvet 
represented  his  ambition,  his  intrigue,  and  his  extreme  ascendency  over  the 
populace,  and  concluded  this  furious  philippic  by  a  series  of  facts,  each  pre- 
ceded by  the  redoubtable  formula — ^^  Robttpierrt^  I  accuse  thee  T 
'  Louvet  descended  from  the  tribune  amid  loud  applauses ;  and  Robespierre 
rose  to  defend  himself,  pale  and  assailed  with  murmurs.  Whether  from  his 
confusion,  or  from  dread  of  the  prejudice  which  bis  adversary's  harangue 
might  have  excited,  he  demanded  a  delay  of  eight  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  appeared,  less  as  an  accused  person  than  as  a  triumphant  antagonist : 
he  repelled  with  irony  the  reproaches  of  Louvet,  and  entered  into  a  long  apo- 
logy for  his  own  conduct  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  facts  were  vague ;  he 
had  therefore  little  difficulty  in  extenuating  or  disproving  them.  The  galle- 
ries were  prepared  to  applaud  him .  and  the  convention  itself,  which  saw  in 
the  accusation  but  a  personal  quarrel,  and  which  was  not  afraid,  to  use  an 
expression  of  Barrere's,  of  **  the  nuin  qfa  day,  a  small  undertflker  of  tum^dtSy^ 
was  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  these  debates.  Accordingly  when  Kobespierre 
said,  in  conclusion,  **For  my  part,  I  shall  adopt  no  personal  measures:  1 
have  renounced  the  obvious  advantage  of  replying  to  the  calumnies  of  my 
adversaries  by  more  redoubtable  denunciations:  I  have  therefore  chosen  to 
suppress  the  offensive  part  of  my  justification :  I  renounce  the  vengeance 
with  which  I  should  have  had  a  just  right  to  pursue  my  adversaries :  I  ask 
HO  other  revenge  than  the  return  of  peace  and  the  triumph  of  liberty !" — Ke 
was  applauded,  and  the  convention  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  In  vain 
Louvet  would  have  replied,  the  assembly  refused  to  hear  him:*Barbaroux 
also  proposed  himself  as  an  accuser,  and  Lanjuinais  opposed  the  order  of  the 
day  without  succeeding  in  renewing  the  discussion.  The  Girondists  them- 
selves supported  it :  they  had  committed  a  fault  in  permitting  the  accusation, 
and  they  committed  another  in  not  maintaining  it.  'The  Mountainists  gained 
the  day,  since  they  were  not  conquered,  and  Robespierre  was  brought  nearer 
the  performance  of  the  part  from  which  he  was  still  so  far  distant.  A  man  very 
soon  becomes,  in  revolutions,  what  he  is  believed  to  be :  and  the  Mountainist 
party  took  him  for  its  chief,  because  the  Girondists  attacked  him  as  such. 

But  what  was  still  more  important  than  these  personal  attacks,  was  the 
discussion  of  the  m^ans  of  government,  and  on  the  management  of  the  author- 
ities and  of  parties.  The  Girondists  failed,  not  only  against  individuals, 
but  against  the  commune.  None  of  their  measures  succeeded;  they  were 
either  ill  proposed  or  badly  seconded.  They  ought  to  have  reinforced  the 
government,  replaced  the  municipality,  maintained  their  popularity  among 
the  jacobins  and  governed  them,  gained  the  multitude  or  prevented  it  from 
acting,  and  they  did  nothing  of  all  this.  One  of  their  number,  Buzot,  pro- 
posed  to  give  the  convention  a  guard  of  three  thousand  men,  drawn  from  the 
^artmente.    This  proposal,  which  woidd  have  at  aM  events  preserved  tha 
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independence  of  the  aesemUy,  was  not  waitnly  enough  supported  to  be 
adopted.  Thus  the  Girundists  attacked  the  Mountainlste  without  being  able 
to  weaken  them :  the  commune  without  subjecting  it ;  and  the  fauxbourgs 
without  annulling  them.  They  irritated  Paris  by  calling  in  the  assistance 
of  the  departments,  without  after  all  obtaining  it ;  thus  acting  against  the 
rules  of  the  most  ordinary  prudence. 

"f  heir  adversaries  profited  ably  by  this  circumstance.  They  secretly  spread 
a  report  which  could  not  fail  to  compromise  the  Girondists :  this  was,  that 
they  wished  to  transport  the  republic  to  the  south,  and  abandon  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  Upon  this  began  the  reproach  of  federalism,  which  was  after- 
ward so  fatal.  The  Girondists  despised  it,  because  they  did  not  see  all  its 
dangers;  but  it  was  necessarily  accredited  as  their  party  became  feebler, and 
their  enemies  more  audacious.  What  had  given  room  for  this  opinion  was 
the  project  to  defend  the  country  behind  the  Loire,  and  to  transfer  the  govern* 
ment  to  the  south,  in  case  the  north  was  invaded  and  Paris  forced;  and 
next  the  predilection  which  they  discovered  for  the  provinces,  and  their  fury 
against  the  agitators  of  the  capital.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  disfigure  and 
pervert  a  measure,  by  changing  the  time  at  which  it  was  first  conceived,  or 
to  find,  in  expressions  of  disapprobation  against  disorders  of  a  city,  a  design 
to  league  against  it  all  the  other^cities  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  the  Giron- 
dists were  exhibited  to  the  multitude  as  federalists.  While  they  were  de* 
nouncing  the  commune,  and  accusing  Robespierre  and  Marat,  the  Mountain- 
ists  caused  ^e  unity  a$id  indivmbUity  of  the  rtpublic  to  be  decreed :  this  was 
one  method  of  attacking  them,  and  bringing  down  suspicion  upon  their  party, 
though  they  supported  these  propositions  with  so' much  eagerness,  that  they 
appeared  to  regret  not  having  themselves  originated  them. 

But  a  circumstance  apparently  foreign  to  the  debates  of  both  parties  was 
stUl  more  favourable  to  the  Mountainists.  Encouraged  as  they  already  were 
by  the  failure  of  the  attempts  against  them  made  by  their  antagonists,  they 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  become  assailants  in  their  turn.  The  con- 
vention was  wearied  with  these  long  discussions :  those  of  its  members  whom 
they  did  not  concern,  those  even  in  the  two  parties  who  did  not  occupr 
the  principal  ranks,  felt  the  necessity  of  concord,  and  desired  that  ail 
should  occupy  themselves  with  the  aiiairs  of  the  republic,  lliere  was  an 
apparent  truce,  and  the  attention  of  the  assembly  was  for  a  moment  arrested 
by  the  new  constitution,  from  which  the  Mouiitainist  party  diverted  it,  in 
Older  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  dethroned  prince.  To  this  the  chiefs  of 
the  extreme  left  were  induced  by  several  motives :  they  did  not  wish  that 
the  Girondists  and  the  moderate  party  of  the  Plains  who  directed  the  consti- 
tutional committee,  the  one  party  through  P6tion,  Condorcet,  Brissot^  Verg- 
niaud  and  Gensonn^,  and  the  other  througti  Barrere,  Si6yes,  and  Thomas 
Paine,  should  organize  the  republic.  They  would  have  established  the  go- 
vernment of  the  middle  classes,  only  rendering  it  somewhat  more  democratic 
than  that  of  1791,  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  aspired  to  erect  the  mob  into 
the  governing  power.  But  they  could  only  arrive  at  their  end  by  gaiuin; 
the  ascendency,  and  this  they  could,  only  obtain  by  prolonging  the  revolu- 
tionary state  of  France.  Besides  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  legal  order  by  a  terrible  stroke  of  policy,  such  as  the  condemnation 
of  Louis  XYL,  which  should  move  all  passions,' and  rally  round  them  all  the 
violent  partisans,  by  showuig  them  to  be  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  re- 
public, they  hoped  to  draw  out  the  sentiments  of  the  Girondists,  who  did  not 
conceal  their  wish  to  save  Louis  XYL,  and  thus  to  ruin  them  in  the  opinion 
of  the  mob.  There  was  doubtless  a  great  number  of  the  Mountainists  who 
on  this  occasion  acted  from  the  most  honest  motives  and  purely  as  repub- 
licans, in  whose  eyes  Louis  XYL  appeared  criminal  as  far  as  regarded  the 
revolution:  a  dethroned  king  was  dangerous  to  a  rising  democracy.  But 
this  party  would  have  shown  itself  more  merciful  if  its  views  had  not  ex- 
tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  Oironde,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Louis  XYL 

For  some  time  past  the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  for  the  trial  of  the 
king*    The  jaoobin  dub  re^eboed  to  invectives  against  him :  reports  the 
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most  ii^ttrioofl  to  his  chaiMter  wers  spresd ;  mid  his  eondeittnttion  was  de- 
nanded  as  a  security  for  liberty.  The  popular  societies  of  the  departments 
addressed  the  convention  to  the  same  effect :  the  sections  presented  them* 
selves  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  men  who  had  been  wounded  on  the 
lOth  of  August,  were  marched  into  the  midst  of  the  members  crying  for 
Yengeance  on  Louis  Capet.  Louis  XYL  was  no  longer  indicated  but  by  the 
surname  of  the  ancient  head  of  his  r«fece :  his  title  of  king  was  intended  to  be 
replaced  by  his  family  name. 

Both  part^  motives  and  popular  animosity  were  united  against  that  un- 
fortunate prince.  Those  who  two  months  before  would  have  rejected  the 
idea  of  subjecting  him  to  anv  other  punishment  than  dethronement,  were 
now  plunged  into  a  state  of  apathy:  so  speedily  in  such  a  crisis  do  people 
lose  their  right  of  holding  an  opinion  I  The  discovery  of  the  iron  chest  above 
^1  redoubled  the  fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  and  increased  the  weakness  of 
the  defenders  of  the  king.  After  the  lOth  of  August  there  were  found,  ia^ 
the  offices  of  the  civil  list,  papers  proving  the  secret  relations  kept  up  by 
l^uis  XVI.  with  the  malecontent  priests,  the  emigrants,  and  the  powers  of 
Europe.  In  a  report  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  legislative  assembly,  he  had 
been  accused  of  attempting  to  betray  the  state  end  overthrow  the  revolution* 
He  was  reproached  with  having  written,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1791,  to  the 
bishop  of  Clermont,  that  ^  if  he  recovered  his  former  power,  he  whould  re* 
establish  the  ancient  government  in  its  former  state  ;'^  to  have  proposed 
the  war  only  to  accelerate  the  march  of  his  liberators :  to  have  corresponded 
with  men  who  wrote  to  him  in  this  strain  :  **  War  will  force  all  the  powers  to 
join  against  the  factious  and  wicked  men  who  now  tyrannize  over  FrancCt 
in  order  that  their  punishment  may  serve  as  an  example  to  all  those  who 
may  be  tempted  to  trouble  the  peace  of  empires.  YoU  may  count  on  one 
h^undred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  composed  of  Prussians,  Austrians,  and 
imperialists,  and  on  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  emigrants :"  to  have  been 
in  reality  in  accordance  with  his  brothers,  whose  conduct  he  affected  publicly 
to  disapprove :  and,  lastly,  to  have  constantly  opposed  the  revolution. 

New  proofs  were  brought  in  support  of  flH  these  accusations.  There  was 
found  at  the  Tuileries,  behind  a  panel  of  wainscot,  a  hole  bored  in  the  walU 
and  closed  by  an  iron  door.  This  secret  place  was  pointed  out  to  tlie  minister 
Roland,  and  in  it  were  found  a  detail  of  all  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the 
court  against  the  revolution — ^projects  tending -to  strengthen  the  constitu*- 
tional  power  of  the  king  with  the  popular  chiefs,  and  to  bring  back  the  old 
regime  with  the  aristocrats :  the  manceuvres  of  Talon,  the  arrangements 
with  Mirabeau :  the  accepted  propositions  of  Bouille,  and  some  new  intrigues 
framed  under  the  legislative.  This  discovery  enhanced  the  general  fuiy 
against  Louis  XVI.  The  bust  of  Mirabeau  was  broken  in  pieces  at  the  ja* 
eobins%  and  the  convention  hid  with  a  cloth  that  which  stood  in  the  hall 
where  its  sittings  were  held. 

There  had  been  doubts  in  the  assembly  for  some  time,  whether  the  prince 
could  be  tried ;  and  whether  having  been  dethroned,  he  could  he  any  farther 
pursued.  There  was  no  tribunal  which  could  pronounce  sentence  upon  him^ 
no  kind  of  punishment  which  could  be  inflicted :  accordingly,  false  interprets* 
tions  were  resorted  to,  of  the  inviolability  which  had  been  accorded  to  Louis 
XVI.  in  order  to  condemn  him  in  a  legal  manner.  The  greatest  error  of 
parties,  after  that  of  being  ui\}ust,  is  that  of  not  wishing  to  seem  so.  The 
committee  of  legislation  charged  with  a  report  on  the  question  whether 
Louis  XVI.  could  be  tried^  and  tried  by  the  convention,  pronounced  in  the 
affirmative.  The  deputy  Maiihe  raised  his  voice  against  the  opinion  of  his 
inviolability ;  but  as  this  opinion  had  governed  the  preceding  epoch  of  the 
revolution,  he  pretended  that  Louis  XV I.  had  been  inviolable  as  king,  but 
not  as  a  private  individual.  He  maintained  that  the  nation,  which  could  not 
lose  his  guarantee  to  acts  of  power,  had  supplied  the  inviolabilitjr  of  the  m^ 
narch  by  the  responsibility  of  his  ministers ;  but  that  where  Louis  XVI.  had 
acted  as  a  private  individual,  his  responsibility  falling  upon  no  one,  he  ceased 
to  be  inviojaUe*    Mallfae  thw  limited  the  constilutional  uHtgrniA  aeoonM 
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to  Louis  XVI.  to  hit  acta  aa  a  king.  He  decided  that  Lonia  XVL  mifl^  b« 
tried,  his  dethronement  not  being  a  punishment,  but  merely  a  change  of  go- 
vernment ; — that  he  should  he  judged  in  virtue  of  the  law  in  the  penal  code 
relative  to  traitors  and  con^'rotort  ^^-^astly ,  that  he  should  be  tried  by  the 
convention,  without  foUowiug  the  procedure  of  other  tribunals ;  because  the 
convention  representing  the  people,  the  people  comprehending  the  interests 
of  all  classes,  and  the  interest  of  all  being  justice,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  national  tribunal  could  violate  justice,  and  of  course  useless  that  it  should 
b^  subjected  to  its  forms.  Such  was  the  chain  of  sophisms  by  means  of  which 
the  committee  transformed  the  convention  into  a  tribunal.  The  party  of 
Robespierre  showed  itself  much  more  consistent,  in  urging  only  reasons  of 
state,  and  rejecting  forms  as  illusory.' 

The  discussion  commenced  on  the  13ih  of  November,  six  days  after  the 
report  of  the  committee.  The  partisans  of  the  king's  inviolability,  though 
they  considered  Louis  XVL  as  guilty,  maintained  that  he  could  not  be  tri^ 
The  principal  among  these  was  Morisson :  he  asserted  that  the  inviolability 
was  general ;  that  the  constitution  had  provided  for  much  more  than  the 
secret  hostilities  of  Louis  XVL — for  an  open  attack  on  his  part — and  even 
in  this  case  had  decreed  only  his  dethronement ;  that  the  nation  had  thus, 
as  it  were,  made  him  pledge  his  sovereignty ;  that  the  duty  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  change'  the  government,  and  not  to  try  Louis  aVL  ;  that,  with- 
held by  rules  of  justice,  it  was  so  also  by  the  usages  of  war,  which  did  not 
allow  an  enemy  to  be  destroyed  after  the  victory,  but  only  during  the  combat ; 
that  besides,  the  republic  had  no  interest  in  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVL ; 
that  it  ought  to  confine  itself  to  ordaining  measures  of  security  with  regard 
to  him,  to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  or  to  banish  him  from  France.  This  opinion 
was  that  of  the  right  side  of  the  convention.  The  Plain  shared  the  opinion 
of  the  committee ;  but  the  Mountainists  at  once  denied  the  inviolability,  and 
rejected  the  trial,  of  Louis  XVL 

"  Citizens,''  said  Saint  Just,  **  I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  opinion  of  Mo- 
risson, who  believes  in  the  inviolability  of  the  king,  and  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  require  him  to  be  judged  as  a  citizen,  are  equdly  wrong.  I 
maintain  that  the  king  should  be  judged  as  an  enemy ;  that  our  business  is 
noSso  much  to  try  him  as  to  oppose  him :  that  standing  for  nothing  in  the 
contract  which  unites  Frenchmen,  the  forms  of  procedure  are  not  in  the  civil 
law,  but  in  the  law  of  the  right  of  nations ;  that  delays  and  consideration 
are  in  this  case  a  real  imprudence ;  and  that,  after  the  fault  of  retarding  the 
moment  for  giving  us  laws,  the  most  fatal  would  be  that  which  should  lead 
us  to  temporize  with  the  king."  Then  referring  the  whole  question  to  con- 
siderations of  enmity  and  policy,  Saint  Just  added,  **  The  same  men  who 
are  about  to  judge  Louis  have  a  republic  to  form ; — those  who  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  just  chastisement  of  a  king  will  never  found  a  republic. 
Citizens,  if  the  Roman  people,  after  six  hundred  virtuous  years  of  hatred  to 
kinffs;  if  Great  Britain,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  saw  kings  revjve,  not- 
withstanding the  energy  of  its  people,  what  ought  not  to  be  feared  among  us 
by  all  good  citizens  and  friends  of  liberty,  at  seeing  the  axe  tremble  in  your 
hands,  and  a  people  forced,  in  the  very  first  day  of  its  freedom,  to  respect  the 
remembrance  of  its  chains !" 

This  sangumary  party,  which  wished  to  replace  the  king's  sentence  by  a 
violent  state  manoeuvre,  and  instead  of  adhering  to  law  or  its  forms,  to  punish 
Louis  XVL  like  a  vanquished  prisoner,  and  make  hostilities  survive  even  after 
victory,  formed  a  very  small  minority  in  the  convention ;  but  out  of  doors  it 
was  powerfully  supported  by  the  jacobins  and  the  commune.  In  spite  of 
the  terror  it  already  inspired,  its  murderous  counsels  were  rejected  hy  the 
convention,  and  the  partisans  of  inviolability  insisted  courageously,  in  their 
turn,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  general  interest,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
urged  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity.  They  maintained  that  the  same 
men  could  not  be  both  judges  and  legislators,  accusers  and  jury.  They 
wished,  moreover,  that  a  lustre  should  be  shed  over  the  rising  republic,  de- 
lived  (torn  those  great  virtueSf  generosity  and  forgiveness ;  they  wished  to 
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Mlow  the  example  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who(coiuiiiered  their  liberty  for 
themselves,  and  kept  it  five  hundred  years  because  they  showed  themselves 
magnanimous ;  because  they  banished  the  Tarquins,  instead  of  putting  them 
to  death.  On  political  grounds,  they  showed  the  consequences  of  the  king's 
condemnation  as  regarded  the  anarchist  party,  who  would  thus  be  rendered 
more  audacious,  and  as  regarded  Europe,  that  the  powers  who  were  then 
neuter  would  thereby  be  forced  to  join  the  coalition  against  the  republic. 

But  Robespierre,  who  during  this  long  pleading  discovered  a  boldness  and 
an  obstinacy  which  presaged  from  afar  bis  future  power,  appeared  in  the  tri- 
bune to  support  the  opinion  of  Saint  Just ;  to  reproach  the  convention  with 
having  again  rendered  doubtful  what  the  insurrection  had  decided,  and  with 
attempting  to  raise,  by  the  pity  a  defence  would  excite,  and  the  publicity  it 
would  occasion,  the  fallen  royalist  party.  "  The  assembly ,**  said  Robespierre, 
"has  been  seduced,  unknown  to  itself,  from  the  real  question  before  us. 
Here  there  is  no  trial  contemplated :  Louis  is  not  accused,  and  you  are  not 
his  judges ;  you  are,  and  can  only  be,  statesmen.  You  have  not  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  for  or  against  a  man,  but  you  have  a  measure  of  public 
safety  to  adopt,  an  act  of  national  care  to  undertake.  A  dethroned  king  in  a 
republic  can  only  do  ^wo  things— either  he  troubles  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  and  endangers  its  liberty,  or  he  adds  security  to  both. 

"  Louis  was  king ;  the  republic  i$  founded ;  the  great  question  which  oc- 
cupies you  is  decided  in  these  few  words, — Louis  isT  not  to  be  tried ;  he  has 
been  tried  already :  he  is  condemned,  or  the  republic  is  not  absolute.**  He 
demanded  that  the  convention  should  declare  Louis  XV L  ^  a  traitor  to  the 
Frtnck,  guilty  toraoards  humanity ,  and  condemn  himforthmth  to  death  in  virtue  of 
the  inmrrecttonJ*^ 

The  Mountainists,  through  their  violent  propositions,  and  the  popularity 
which  they  had  out  of  doors,  render  the  king's  condemnation  in  some  mea- 
sure inevitable.  By  making  an  extraordinary  advance  before  the  other  par^ 
ties,  they  forced  the  latter  to  follow  them,  though  at  a  distance.  The  cousti-. 
tntional  majority,  composed  of  a  large  part  of  the  Girondists,  who  durst  not 
venture  to  pronounce  Louis  XVL  inviolable,  and  of  the  Plain,  decided,  on  the 
motion  of  P6tion,  and  against  the  opinion  of  the  fanatical  Mountainists,  and 
that  of  the  partisans  of  inviolability,  that  Louis  XVL  should  be  judged  by  the 
convention. 

Robert  Ltndet  then  made  his  report  respecting  Louis  XVL,  in  the  name  of 
the  commission  of  twenty-one :  the  act  declaratory  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
him  was  prepared,  and  the  convention  ordered  the  prisoner  to  the  bar.  Louis 
had  been  shut  up  at  the  temple  upwards  of  four  months :  he  did  not  enjoy 
his  liberty  there,  as  originally  contemplated  by  the  legislative  assembly,  when 
it  assigned  him  the  Luxembourg  for  his  residence.  The  distrustnil  com- 
mune guarded  him  strictl]^ ;  but  he  was  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  prepared 
•  himself  for  the  worst,  discovering  neither  impatience,  regret,  nor  resent- 
ment. He  had  no  other  attendant  but  a  single  servant,  CUry,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  the  attendant  of  all  his  family.  During  the  first  months  of  his 
detention,  he  had  not  been  separated  from  the  latter,  and  he  experienced 
some  consolation  from  the  society  of  his  family :  he  encouraged  and  consoled 
bis  wife  and  sister;  he  officiated  as  preceptor  to  the  young  dauphin,  and 
showed  him  the  example  of  the  behaviour  of  a  man  in  misfortune,  and  an 
imprisoned  sovereign.  He  read  a  great  deal,  and  particularly  in  the  History 
of  England  by  Hume :  he  there  found  many  instances  of  deposed  kings,  and 
one  among  others  condemned  by  the  multitude.  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to 
seek  for  fates  similar  to  our  own.  But  the  consolations  he  found  in  the 
society  of  his  family  were  not  of  long  duration :  he  was  separated  from  them 
as  soon  as  the  question  of  his  trial  was  agitated.  The  commune  wished  to 
prevent  the  pnsoners  from  concerting  together  their  justification ;  and  the 
9urveHlance  exercised  towards  Louis  XVL  became  every  day  more  exact  and 
more  severe. 

In  the  mean  while,  Santerre  reseived  orders  to  conduct  Louis  XYI.  to  the  bar 
ef  the  convention.    He  went  to  the  temple,  accompanied  by  the  mayori  who 
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commnnicated  to  the  king  his  misnoo,  and  asked  if  he  would  eoBsent  to  gf> 
down  to  the  convention.  Louis  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ^  Thi9 
is  only  another  piece  of  violence ;  to  this  also  I  most  jrield."  Accordingly 
he  resolved  to  appear  before  the  convention,  whose  power  he  did  not  refuse 
to  acknowled^,  as  Charles  I.  did  that  of  his  judges.  As  soon  as  his  ap« 
proach  was  announced,  ♦*  Representatives,"  said  Barrere,  •*you  are  now 
about  to  exercise  the  right  of  national  justice ;  let  your  manner  be  conAmn- 
able  to  your  new  functions."  Then  turning  towards  the  tribunes,  ^  Citizens,*^ 
said  hK,  ^  remember  the  terrible  silence  which  accompanied  Louis  when  he 
was  brought  back  from  Varennes — a  silence  which  was  the  precursor  of 
the  judgment  of  kings  by  the  nations."  The  countenance  oi  Louis,  on 
entering  the  hall,  was  firm  and  manly,  and  he  looked  round  upon  the  as- 
sembly, with  an  air  of  resolution.  As  he  stood  at  the  bar,  the  president  said 
to  him,  with  a  faltering  voice,  **  Louis,  the  French  nation  accuses  you :  you 
are  now  about  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  act  declaratory  of  the  charges. 
Louis,  sit  down."  A  seat  had  been  placed  for  him ;  he  sat  down.  ^Durinff 
this  long  interrogatory,  he  discovered  great  calmness  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  replied  to  each  question  with  readiness,  and  generally  in  a 
touching  and  triumphant  manner.  He  replied  to  the  reproaches  addressed  to 
him  relative  to  his  conduct  anterior  to  the  14th  of  July,  by  reminding  the 
assembly  that  his  power  was  not  then  limited ;— before  the  journey  to  Va- 
rennes, by  the  decree  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which  had  declared  itself 
satisfied  with  his  answers; — ^lastly,  before  the  10th  of  August,  by  throwing 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  public  acts  upon  the  ministers,  and  detiying  all 
th^  secret  intrigues  which  had  been  attributed  to  him.  These  denials  did 
not  destroy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  convention,  facts  of  which  the  greater  number 
were  proved  by  papers  in  the  handwriting,  or  bearing  the  signature, of  Louis ; 
but  he  made  m^e  of  the  right  which  is  common  to  every  accused  person.  It 
was  on  this^  principle  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  iron  cYiest,  and  of 
all  the  papers  which  had  been  presented  to  him.  Louis  XVI.  appealed  to  a 
law  of  safeguard,  which  the  convention  did  not  acknowledge,  and  the  con- 
vention wished  to  assure  itself  of  the  cotmter-revolutionary  attempts,  which 
Louis  XVI.  refused  to  avow. 

When  Louis  XVI.  returned  to  the  temple,  the  convention  debated  on  the 
demand  he  had  made  of  a  defender.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  Mountainista 
opposed  the  motion;  the  convention  determined  that  Louis  XVI.  should  have 
a  counsel.  He  himself  had  mentioned  Target  and  Tronchet ;  the  former 
refused.  It  was  then  that  the  venerable  Malesherbes  offered  himself  to  the 
convention  to  defend  Louis  XVI.  **  I  have  been  twice  called,"  wrote  Males- 
herbes, **  to  be  counsel  to  him  who  was  once  my  master,  at  a  time  when 
these  functions  were  ambitiously  sought  by  every  one ; — I  owe  him  the  same 
Service  when  these  functions  are  considered  dangerous  by  many."  His 
demand  was  acceded  to.  Louis  XVI.,  in  his  state  of  abandonment,  was 
touched  by  this  proof  of  devotion  to  his  cause.  When  Malesherbes  entered 
his  chamber,  he  went  up  to  him,  embraced  him,  and  said,  "  The  sacrifice  yoa 
make  for  me  is  so  mucK  the  more  genelx)us,  as  you  expose  your  own  life 
without  a  chance  of  saving  mine."  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet  busied  them- 
selves with  his  defence  uninterruptedly,  and  joined  to  their  number  M.  Deseze. 
They  endeavoured  to  reanimate  the  king's  courage,  but  they  found  him  very 
little  disposed  to  hope.  "  They  will  take  my  life ;  of  that  I  am  sure :  but  no 
matter;  let  us  busy  ourselves  with  our  process  as  if  I  were  sure  of  gaining  it: 
indeed,  I  5^0^  gain  it ;  for  the  memory  I  leave  behind  me  will  be  spotless." 

At  length  the  day  for  the  defence  arrived.  The  speech  was'pronounced  by 
M.  Deseze.  Louis  was  present ;  the  utmost  silence  reigned  in  the  assembly 
and  in  the  galleries.  M.  Deseze  urged  in  favour  of  the  accused  monarch  aU 
the  considerations  of  justice  and  innocence.  He  urged  the  inviolability 
which  had  been  accorded  to  the  king.  He  insisted  that  as  a  king  he  could 
not  be  tried ;  and  that,  as  accusers,  the  representatives  of  the  people  could 
^  not  be  his  judges.  In  this  he  advanced  nothing  which  had  not  been  main* 
tained  by  a  part  of  the  assembly.    But  he  principally  directed  the  attention 
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of  the  audience  to  the  justification  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  attributed  to  him 
intentions  that  were  constantly  pure  and  irreproachable.  He  ended  by  these 
closing  s^nd  solemn  words:  "Listen  first  what Hame  will  say  to  history- 
Louis,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty,  carried  with  him 
there  an  example  of  morals,  of  justice,  and  of  economy :  he  had  no  weak- 
nesses, no  corrupting  passions,  and  he  was  the  constant  friend  of  the  people. 
The  people  desired  that  a  disastrous,  impost  should  be  abolished,  and  Louis 
abolished  it;  the  people  asked  for  the  abolition  of  servitu(fes,  and  Louis 
destroyed  them ;  they  demanded  reforms,  he  consented  to  them ;  they  wished 
to  change  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  he  agreed  to  their  demands ; 
the  people  required  that  some  millions  of  people  should  recover  their  rights, 
and  these  he  surrendered  to  them ;  the  people  asked  for  liberty,  and  he  gave  it 
to  them.  No  one  can  dispute  that  Louis  had  the  glory  of  preventing  the 
demands  of  his  people  by  making  these  sacrifices ;  and  he  it  is  whom  it  has 
been  proposed  to  .  .  .  Citizens,  I  cannot  go  on ;  I  pause  before  history : 
remember  thsft  history  will  judge  your  judgment,  and  that  hers  will  be  that 
of  ages  to  come.**  But  the  passions  of  the  assembly  were  deaf,  and  incapable 
of  alKoresighU 

The  Girondists  were  desirous  of  saving  Louis  XVL,  but  they  dreaded  the 
reproach  of  rayalism,  which  already  began  to  be  addressed  to  them  by  the 
Mountainists.  During  the  whole  trial  their  conduct  was  extremely  waver* 
ing;  they  neither  ventured  to  pronounce  for  or  against  the  accused,  and  their 
indecision  ruined  themselves  without  serving  him.  At  this  moment  his 
cause,  which  was  no  longer  the  cause  of  his  throne,  but  of  his  life,  was  their 
own.  It  was  to  be  decided  by  an  act  of  justice,  or  by  an  act  of  violence! 
whether  the  nation  should  return  to  the  legal  regime,  or  whether  the  revolu* 
tionary  system  were  to  be  prolonged.  The  triumph  of  the  Girondists,  or  the 
Mountainistd,  depended  on  the  solution  of  this  question.  The  latter  made 
great  efforts.  They  pretended  that  a  rigid'  adherence  to  forms  was  to  give 
up  the  energy  which  should  be  displayed  by  a  republic,  and  that  the  defence 
of  Louis  XVI.  was  a  course  of  monarchy  addressed  to  the  nation.  The 
jacobins  seconded  them  powerfully,  and  deputations  came  to  the  bar  of  the 
convention  to  demand  the  death  of  the  king. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Girondists,  who  had  not  ventured  to  maintain  the 
king's  inviolability,  proposed  a  dexterous  measure  for  preventing  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVL,  by  appealing  from  the  sentence  of  the  convention  to  the 
people.  The  extreme  right  still  continued  to  protest  ajjfainst  the  erection  of 
the  assembly  into  a  tribunal.  But  the  competence  of  the  convention  having 
been  previously  decided  on,  all  efforts  were  turned  in  another  direction. 
Salles  proposed  to  declare  Louis  XVI.  guilty,  and  to  leave  to  the  primary 
assemblies  the  application  of  the  punishment.  Buzot,  fearing  that  in  this 
way  the  convention  would  incur  tne  reproach  of  weakness,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  should  itself  pronounce  the  sentence,  and  appeal  to  the  people  from  its 
own  judgment.  This  advic)e  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Mountainists,  and 
«ven*by  a  large  number  of  moderate  constitutionalists,  who  foresaw  in  the 
convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  The 
assembly  had  unanimously  voted  Louis  XVI.  guilty;  whenlhe  question  of 
appeal  to  the  people  was  suggested,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  voted  for, 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  against:  ten  refused  to  vote.""  The  next 
question  was  the  terrible  one  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  '  Paris  was  in 
the  highest  state  of  agitation :  the  deputies  were  threatened  even  at  the  doors 
of  the  assembly :  new  popular  excesses  were  looked  for,  and  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins  ech«>ed  to  furious  invectives  against  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  party  of  the 
right.  The  Mountainist  party,  till  then  the  weakest  in  the  assembly,  endea* 
Toured  to  obtain  a  majority  by  means  of  terror,  equally  decided,  neverthe- 
less, if  they  did  not  succeed,  to  sacrifice  Louis  XVL  At  length,  after  forty 
honm  of  nominal  appeal,  the  president  Vergniaud  said,  **  Citizens,  I  have  now 
to  proclaim  the  result  of  the  scrutiny.  When  justice  has  spoken,  humanity 
ought  to  be  heard  in  turn."  There  were  seven  hundred  and  twenty-ono 
voters,    Tha  absolute  miyohty  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-one.    Seik 
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fence  of  death  was  pronoanced  by  a  majority  of  twenty  •she  Totea.  The  <^ 
nions  had  been  mixed :  the  Girondists  had  roted  for  sentence  of  death — with 
a  prorision  of  delay,  indeed :  the  greater  number  of  members  on  the  right  had 
yoted  for  his  impnsonment  or  exile;  and  some  Mountainists  roted  with  ihe 
Girondists.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  Uie  scrutiny  was  known,  the  president 
said,  with  an  accent  of  ^ef— **  I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  conyention,  that 
the  punishmeat  it  decides  against  Louis  Capet  is  death.**  His  defenders 
appeared  at  the  bar  and  seemed  deeply  mored.  They  endeayoured  to  recall 
the  assembly  to  sentiments  of  pity,  in  consideration  of  ihe  small  number  of 
yoices  by  which  he  was  condemned.  But  the  question  had  been  already  dis- 
cussed and  decide.  ^  Laws  are  framed  only  by  means  of  a  simple  ma- 
ijorily,"  said  a  Mountainist.  *•  Yes,"  said  a  yoice,  •*  but  decrees  may  be  re- 
brmed,  and  the  life  of  a  man  can  neyer  be  recalled."  Malesherbes  wished  to 
speak,  but  could  not.  His  sobs  stifled  his  yoice,  and  the  only  words  that 
were  audible  were  broken  and  imploring.  His  grief  touched  the  assembly. 
The  Girondists  now  called  for  delay,  as  a  last  resource ;  but  they  failed  in 
this  also,  and  the  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced. 

Louis  expected  this.  When  Malesherbes  came  in  tears  to  announce  to 
him  his  sentence  of  death,  he  found  him  sitting  in  darkness,  his  elbows  rest- 
ing on  the  table,  and  in  a  state  of  profound  meditation.  At  the  noise  he 
made  in  entering,  Louis  XVL  rose,  and  said,  **  For  the  last  two  hours  I  haye 
been  endeayouring  to  discoyer  whether  durin?  my  reign  I  could  eyer  ac- 
cuse myself  of  descrying  from  my  subjects  the  slightest  reproach.  Well, 
M.  de  Alalesherbes,  I  swear  to  you,  in  all  sincerity  of  heart,  and  as  a  man 
about  to  appear  before  God,  that  I  haye  constantly  desired  the  welfare  of 
my  people,  and  neyer  formed  a  wish  that  was  contrary  to  their  happiness." 
Malesherbes  endeayoured  to  piersuade  him  that  the  delay  required  would  not 
be  refused,  but  Louis  would  not  yield  to  the  hope.  He  begged  Malesherbes, 
as  he  was  retiring,  not  to  abandon  him  in  his  last  moments :  Malesherbes 
promised  to  return,  and  did  return  seyeral  times,  without  eyer  being  able  to 
obtain  admission  to  his  presence.  Louis  asked  frequently  for  him,  and  was 
grieved  that  he  could  not  see  him  again.  He  receiyed  without  emotion  the 
news  of  his  sentence,  which  was  signified  to  him  by  the  minister  of  justice. 
He  asked  three  days  to  prepare  himself  for  appearing  before  God ;  he  re- 
quired besides  to  be  assisted  by  a  pnest,  whom  he  named,  and  to  communis 
cate  freely  with  his  wife  and  children.  The  two  latter  demands  only  were 
agreed  to. 

The  moment  of  the  intenriew  was  terrible  for  that  unfortunate  family;  and 
that  of  their  separation  more  so.  Louis,  on  quitting  them,  promised  to  see 
them  again  next  day ;  but  on  entering  his  chamber,  he  felt  that  the  trial  was 
too  great  for  him,  and  as  he  walked  about  the  room  he  said  to  himself—-**  I 
shall  not  go."  This  was  his  last, struggle:  he  afterward  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  preparations  for  death.  On  the  night  preceding  his  execution,  he  had  a 
peaceful  slumber.  On  being  awakened  at  five  o'clock  by  Cl^ry,  to  whom  he 
nad  given  orders  to  that  effect,  he  made  his  last  testament.  He  received  the 
communion,  charged  Cl^ry  with  his  last  words,  and  with  all  of  which  he  was 
allowed  to  dispose  by  will — a  ring,  a  seal,  and  some  hair.  Already  the  drums 
began  to  b^t,  and  a  confused  sound  of  cannons  dragged  along,  and  human 
yoices  were  heard.  At  length,  Santerre  arrived.  *•  You  are  come  for  me," 
said  Louis ;  **  I  only  require  a  moment.*'  He  then  gave  his  will  to  a  municipal 
officer,  asked  for  his  hat,  and  said^  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  **  Let  us  go." 

The  carriage  took  an  hour  to  go  from  the  temple  to  the  square  of  the  re- 
volution. A  double  line  of  soldiers  guarded  the  road,  and  more  than  four 
thousand  men  were  under  arms.  Paris  was  in  gloom.  Among  the  citizens 
present  at  the  execution,  there  were  neither  signs  of  approbation  nor  regret 
apparent :  all  were  silent.  On  their  arrival  at  me  place  of  execution,  Louis 
descended  from  the  carriage.  He  mounted,  with  a  firm  step,  the  ladder  of 
the  scaffold,  and  received  on  his  knees  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  who  then 
•aid  to  him,  as  is  generally  believed :  **  Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  r* 
He  allowed  his  hi^ds  to  be  tied,  though  with  some  reluctance ;  and  tumini^ 
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to  the  left  of  the  scaffold—^'  I  die  innocent,**  said  he ;  **  I  forgive  my  enemiei : 

and  yoQ,  unfortunate  people '*   At  this  moment  the  si^al  for  the  drama 

to  beat  was  given ;  the  sound  of  their,  roll  drowned  his  voice,  and  the  three 
executioners  seized  him.    At  ten  minutes  past  ten  he  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  and 
a  half,  passed  in  endeavouring  to  do  good,  the  best,  but  weakest  of  monarchs. 
The  revolution  was  an  inheritance  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  ancestors.  'He 
was  more  fitted  than  any  of  those  that  preceded  him,  to  prevent  or  terminate 
it;  for  he  was  capable  of  being  a  reformer  before  it  broke  out.  Or  of  beinff  a 
constitutional  monarch  after  it.  He  perished,  the  victim  of  passions  which  he 
did  not  share ;  of  the  passions  of  those  about  him,  to  which  he  was  a 
stranger ;  and  those  of  the  multitude  which  he  had  not  excited.  There  are 
few  kings  who  have  left  behind  them  so  excellent  a  memory ;  and  history 
will  say  of  him,  that  with  more  firmness  of  mind  he  would  have  been  a  mod^ 
of  a  king.  His  execution  took  place  on  the  31st  of  January,  1793,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  tragical  event  were  terrible  to  France,  and  scarcely  less 
80  to  all  Europe— a  horrible  tyranny  and  an  almost  universah  war.  But  we 
are  now  arrived  at  the  momentous  period  when  Great  Britain  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  troubles  which  convulsed  the  continent,  and  we  must  for 
the  present  intenrupt  the  narrative,  that  we  may  pay  a  little  attention  to  the 
state  of  matters  at  home.(l) 


LETTER  XXni. 

Rtitrotpeetive  View  of  the  domeitic  Affairs  of  Oreat  Britain  from  the  Terminal' 
turn  of  the  American  War  to  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution* 
A.  D.  1783—1793. 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  among  many  other  baneful  consequences^ 
served  to  give  form  and  consistency  to  the  wavering  politics  of  the  British 
cabinet ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  the  progress  towards  hostilities 
with  France  became  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
result.  But  to  trace  this  important  subject  in  order,  it  will  be  necessary,  my 
son,  to  carry  you  back  to  the  period  of  the  general  peace,  consequent  on  the 
war  with  the  transatlantic  colonies,(2)  and  give  you  a  cursory  view  of  the 
leading  events  in  our  history  during  the  interval. 

The  terms  on  which  the  treaty  of  pacification  had  been  concluded  gave 
rise  to  very  animated  discussions  in  the  British  senate,  and  these  m  their  turn 
produced  a  succession  of  changes  in  the  executive  government.  On  the  re« 
tirement  of  lord  North,  in  the  year  1782,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  upon 
whig  principles— the  principles  which  placed  the  Brunswick  family  on  the 
throne  of  England,  which  brought  about  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688,  and 
secured  the  liberties  of  the  country ; — an  event  which  diffused  great  joy  and 
afibrded  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  the  best  friends  of  the  country.  It  infused 
fresh  vigour  into  the  constitution ;  for,  by  combining  energy  in  our  fleets  and 
armies  with  a  skilful  and  united  administration  at  home,  it  opened  upon  public 
view  a  prepossessing  aspect  of  the  state  of  our  national  affairs.  Unhappily, 
however,  for  the  country,  this  pleasing  prospect  was  of  short  duration.  The 
enchanting  illusion  vanished ;  the  political  horizon  became  a?ain  beclouded ; 
and  storms  and  tempests,  not  a  little  destructive  of  the  public  weal,  sue- 
cc^ed.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  form* 
ation  of  this  administration,  and  who  stood  during  its  short  career  at  the 
head  of  it,  died  on  the  1st  of  July,  1782,  in  the  meridian  of  his  days,  and 
while  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  reputation. 

Though  by  no  means  distinguished  for  pre-eminence  of  talent,  lord  Rock* 

*(1)  Wmftkrt  de  la  Revolution  Fran^fUM,  par  A.  F.  Mignet.— Qnalqnei  Notices  poor  rHiMoire  «(  It  Baott 
4amMp«rlb,piir  J.  B.  LotiveL— Hiatoire  dii  dernier  Kcfnedela  Moiiarclile  Fransoiie.— Joanal  da  <i 
^i  paM«  a  la  Tniir  du  Temple,  paodant  la  CapUvIt^  da  Louia  XVL,  par  M.  CMqr. 
«)8aarartlfLLeilarXiV. 
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ing^am  was  a  nobleman  whose  character  for  every  public  and  private  virtue, 
though  drawn  by  hisVarmest  admirers,  has  never  been  questioned  by  his  ene* 
mies.  He  possessed,  according  to  the  eulogium  of  Mr.  Burke*  sound  consti- 
itttional  principlesi  enlargement  of  mind,  clear  and  sagacious  sense,  and  \m^ 
shaken  fortitude*  His  rank,  his  services,  and  conciliatory  influence  had 
long  rendered  him  the  centre  of  union  among  the  whigs^  The  weight  and 
influence  attached  to  his  reputation,  combined  with  the  excellence  of  hi* 
private  character,  and  the  mild  benignity  of  his  manners,  all  conspired  to 
form  a  power  of  attraction  which  held  together  the  whole  ministerial  system : 
and  when  this  ceased  to  operate,  disorder,  confusion,  and  mutual  repulsion 
quickly  ensued.  The  splendour  of  the  new  constellation  faded ;  and,  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  *^  certain  stars  shot  mcuily  from  their  spheres.**  His 
decease  occasioned  a  struggle  for  power,  of  which  the  baleful  effects  conti- 
nued to  be  felt  during  the  remainder  of  the  century.  The  unrivalled  talents 
of  Charles  James  Fox  pointed  him  out  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  nation 
as  the  natural  successor  of  lord  Rockingham.    The  king,  however,  using  hi» 

grerogative  of  appointing  his  own  servants,  made  choice  of  the  earl  of  Shel* 
ume.  On  the  demise  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  duke  of  Portland 
was  looked  up  to  by  the  whigs  as  their  ostensible  head ;  on  which  account 
he  was  esteemed  the  most  proper  person  to  fill  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Fox  called  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  opposing  lord  8helburne*8  appointment  to  the  first  official  situation; 
and  it  was  agreed  at  the  meetmg,  to  solicit  his  majesty  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Portland  to  that  high  station :  but  when  Mr.  Fox  waited 
upon  the  king  with  this  reauest,  he  heard  of  a  different  appointment — it  had 
already  been  conferred  on  lord  Shelbume.  The  acceptance  of  this  high  and 
pre-eminent  office  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  without  any  previous  communi- 
cation with  his  colleagues,  was  considered  by  the  Rockingham  party  as  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  of  hostility : — ^it  was,  in  effect,  telling  them  that  he 
considered  his  influence  in  the  cabinet  to  be  su£9ciently  stning  to  enable  him 
to  stand  independent  of  their  support.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
John  Cavendish  instantlv  resigned  their  places,  and  were  followed  by  the 
duke  of  Portland,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  several  other  persons  in 
office.  They  were  succeeded  by  earl  Temple,  lord  Grantham,  Mr.  T.  Towns4' 
hend,  and  Mr.  William  Pitt,  who  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
new  administration  certainly  possessed  some  title  to  esteem,  nor  was  it  des* 
titute  of  supporters,  but  it  wanted  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  and,  if  we 
except  the  rising  p^nius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  defective  in  parliamentary  talents. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  The  conditions  on 
which  the  earl  of  Shelbume  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace  underwent  a 
rigid  scrutiny  in  the  house  of  commons — many  of  the  concessions  were 
severely  censured,  and  the  lavish  augmentations  of  the  American  boundary, 
with  the  desertion  of  the  loyalists,  were  particulaily  inveighed  against. 
Indeed,  so  copious  were  the  topics  and  numerous  the  speakers  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  the  house  did  not  divide  till  eiffht  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
ministers  were  left  in  a  minority,  and  lord  Shelbume  was  driven  from  hia 
post.— Mr.  Pitt  also  intimated  that  he  held  his  place  only  until  a  successor 
was  appointed. 

During  the  whole  month  of  March,  1783,  there  was  a  ministerial  tn<«mtt--  ' 
fittfiu  But  on  the  3d  of  ApVil,  the  *"  coalition  ministry,**  so  famed  in  the 
political  history  of  this  reign,  was  formally  announced.  It  was  formed  by 
the  duke  of  Portland,  who  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord 
North  being  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  Mr.  Fox 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  lord  John  Cavendish  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  viscount  Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  viscount 
Stormont,  president  of  the  council ;  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  lord  privy  seal ;  Mr. 
Burke,  paymaster-general ;  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  master-general  of  the 
ordnance ;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  secretary  at  war. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  company  was  one  of  the  firat  objects  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  new  mmistry.    Two  committees  bad  been  un* 
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remittiiig  in  their  application  to  this  subject  during  (the  fonner  setfsion  of 
parliament ;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  government  had  prevented  them 
from  bringing'  forward  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  It  was  now  pressed  upon 
them  by  Sie  speech  from  the  throne,  and  Mr.  Fox  gave  notice  that,  on  the 
18t)i  of  the  same  month,  he  would  produce  a  specific  plan  in  relation  to  that 
subject.  Accordingly,  on  that  day  ne  moved  for  leave  to  bring  iil  a  bill  **  for 
vesting  the  affisurs  of  the  East  India  company  in  the  hands  of  certain  commis- 
sioners, for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the  public  f  and  sdso  a  bill  **  for 
the  better  government  of  the  territorial  possessions  and  dependencies  in 
India.^  The  introduction  of  these  bills  into  parliaments ave  rise  to  an  almost 
unprecedented  state  of  ferment  in  the  public  mind.  The  former  of  them, 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Fox*s  India  bill,  excited 
throughout  the  nation  the  most  violent  ferment  of  opposition.  The  bold  and 
comprehensive  ideas  displayed  in  it  made  a  powerful  impression  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament ;  while  the  innovations  and  extraordmary  delegations  of 
))owcr  mvolved  in  it  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  repugnance.  In  the  house 
of  commons,  the  two  principal  grounds  of  objection  were,  the  arbitrary  inva- 
sion of  the  chartered  rights  of  the  company,  without  a  justifiable  plea  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  the  dangerous  authority  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  new  directorship. 

Mr.  William  Pitt,  who  stood  prominently  forward  on  this  occasion  as  the 
most  formidable  opponent  of  ministers,  drew  a  pointed  distinction  between 
those  charters  of  incor^rate  bodies  which  had  originated  in  the  caprice,  the 
prodJ|fality,  or  prepossessions  of  a  particular  monarch,  and  those  which  were 
sanctioned  by  a  deliberate  act  of  a  solemn  legislature,  on  which  the  faith  of 
a  free  parliament  was  irrevocably  pledged.  He  contended  that  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  company  was  a  fair  purchase  made  from  the  public — an 
equitable  compact  for  reciprocal  advantages  between  proprietors  and  the 
nation  at  large.  The  second  objection  appeared  to  him  to  be  still  more 
appalling.  'Aie  bill  he  mamtained  to  be  an  mfraction  of  the  very  principles 
of  the  constitution;  for,  by  throwing  the  whole  patronage  of  India  into  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners,  it  tended  to  create  a  fourth  estate  in  the  realm 
—-a  new  power  m  the  nation,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment— ^and  independent  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  might  carry  a  most 
destructive  influence  into  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature. 

The  framers  of  the  bill  endeavoured  to  defend  its  principles  against  all 
these  allegations,  and  on  the  various  topics  issue  was  joined  in  the  4>arlia- 
mentary  debates,  which  frequently  contmued  till  five  in  the  morning.  Pam- 
phlets and  caricature  prints  now  deluged  the  metropolis,  with  a  view  of  ren- 
dering the  bills  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  petitions  against  them 
were  presented  by  the  East  India  company  and  the  city  of  London.  Their 
progress  through  the  house  of  commons,  however,  evinced  the  strength  of 
the  coalition  mmistry  from  which  they  originated,  and  the  first  bill  passed  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one.  It  was  nevertheless  fated  to  sustain  the  effects  of 
back-stairs  infiuence— for,  if  report  may  be  credited,  earl  Temple,  having 
requested  an  audience  of  the  king,  represented  so  forcibly  to  his  majesty  the 
thraldom  to  which  the  crown  would  be  reduced  by  the  power  now  proposed 
to  be  constituted,  that  a  note  was  put  into  his  hands  in  which  the  sovereign 
declared,  **  that  he  should  deem  those  who  voted  for  the  bill,  not  only  not  his 
friends,  but  his  enemies ;  and  if  lord  Tenmle  could  put  this  into  stronger 
terms,  he  had  full  authority  to  do  so  V*  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  bill  came  under  discussion  in  the  upper  house,  the  ministers  were  left  in 
a  minority,  and  the  bill  was  lost.  On  tne  same  day,  a  messenger  brought  to 
the  two  secretaries  of  state  an  order  from  the  king  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of 
their  offices,  and  send  them  by  the  under-secretaries,  as  a  personal  interview 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  his  majesty.  On  the  following  day,  the  rest  of  the 
eahinet  were  dismissed,  and  a  new  ministry  appointed. 

In  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was  raised 
to  the  high  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; earl  Gower,  president  of  the  council;  lord  Sidney,  secretary  for  the 
lK»me,  and  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  for  the  foreign  department;  Thurlow 
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was  made  high  chancellor;  the  duke  of  Rutland,  lord  nrivy  seal;  viscount 
Howe,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  the  duke  of  Richmonq^  master-general  of 
the  ordnance ;  Mr.  W.  Grenyiile  and  lord  Mulflprave,  joint  pay-masters ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Tne  new  ministry  made  a  bold 
effort  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state  without  having  recourse  to  the  usual 
practice  of  dissolving  the  parliament,  but  finding  themselves  out-voted,  a 
prorogation  took  place  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  on  the  following  dav  it 
was  dissolved. 

The  appeal  that  was  thus  made  to  the  sense  of  the  country,  proved  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  new  ministry.  It  fixed  Mr.  Pitt  permanently  in  his  seat, 
and  he  now  began  to  bend  all  his  efforts  to  the  duties  of  his  arduous  situa- 
tion. Though  a  year  and  half  had  now  elapsed  since  peace  was  concluded, 
the  collision  of  parties  in  the  state  had  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of 
any  effectual  measures,  to  recover  the  country  from  the  deplorable  condition 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  a  long,  expensive,  and  ruinous  war.  Com- 
merce was  stagnant,  the  national  credit  depressed,  and  the  public  funds,  after 
an  interval  of  peace,  at  the  lowest  war  prices ;  the  national  income,  unequal 
to  the  expenditure  in  its  full  amount,  was  at  this  time  greatly  diminished  by 
fraud ;  and  the  important  concerns  in  India  without  any  effectual  plan  of 
beneficial  arrangement. 

The  first  ministerial  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  directed  to  finance.  He 
brouffht  a  bill  into  parliament,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  smuggling, 
which  was  now  carried  to  an  enormous  extent,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
teas.  To  check  this  evil,  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  that  article  to  a 
very  small  amount,  thus  making  the  profits  on  smuggling  inadequate  to  the 
risk,  and  as  this  would  occasion  a  deficiency  to  the  revenue  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annumf  he  proposed  to  make  gfood  tliat  sum  by  an  addi- 
tional window  tax.  This  was  the  measure  which  was  afterward  so  well 
known  under  the  title  of  the  commutation  act,  which  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  three  to  one. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  now  to  encounter  the  rock  on  which  his  predecessors  had 
split,  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company, — an  evil  which  at  this  time  called 
loudly  for  a  remedy.  He  accordingly  moved  the  brining  in  of  two  bills ;  the 
first  was  to  enable  the  East  India  company  to  divide  eight  per  cent,  interest  on 
their  capital,  which,  after  a  warm  discussion,  was  carried ;  and  the  second  was 
to  allow  the  company  a  farther  respite  of  duties  due  to  the  exchequer,  to  enable 
them  to  accept  bilks  beyond  the  amount  prescribed  by  former  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  establish  their  future  dividend.  These  propositions  also  gave  rise 
to  vigorous  debates ;  nevertheless  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of  parliament. 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminaries,  the  minister  now  brought  forward 
his  renovated  Indian  bill,  which  was  successfully  introduced,  though  it  had 
been  previously  rejected.  By  the  new  bill  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  extend  very 
considerably  the  powders  of  the  board  of  control,  and  even  to  allow  them  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  transmit  orders  to  India  without  responsibility  to 
the  court  of  directors.  Several  clauses  of  the  bill  had  for  their  object  the 
prevention  of  iniquitous  gains  by  the  company's  servants,  who,  under  the 
name  of  presents,  were  in  the  habit  of  enacting  contributions,  or  receiving 
bribes.  The  regulations  respecting  these,  as  well  as  for  preventing  offensive 
wars  and  disobedience  of  orders,  were  copied  from  Mr.  Fox's  bill ;  but  these 
effects  were,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered  nugatory  by  concomitant  limits* 
tions  and  exceptions.  One  severe  regulation  was,  however,  left  unrestncted ; 
which  was  to  examine  the  servants  of  the  company,  on  oath,  respecting  the 
amount  of  their  property  on  returning  from  India,  and  to  punish  them  by  con- 
fiscation if  they  were  found  to  conceal  it. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  this  bill  was,  the  institution  of  a  new 
court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  East  India  delinquents.  This  court  was  to 
consist  of  three  judges  nominated  by  the  chancery,  court  of  king's  bench« 
and  common  pleas,  together  with  four  peers  and  six  members  of  the  house 
of  conmions.  The  four  peers  were  to  be  taken  by  lot  from  a  list  of  twenty- 
six,  which  were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  coixunencement  of  every  seMion 
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of  parliament ;  and  the  six  commoners  out  of  a  list  of  forty  members  chosen 
in  tne  same  manner.  Liberty  was  to  be  given,  both  to  the  party  accused  and 
to  the  prosecutor,  to  challenge  a  certain  number  of  these  arbitrators.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  was  made  final,  and  to  extend  to  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  incapacitating  the  convicted  party  from  ever  again  serving  the  company. 
Mr.  Fox  at  once  pronounced  this  biU  inefficient,  insidious,  and  unconstitu- 
tional, which  he  instanced  in  various  particulars ;  nevertheless  it  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament  after  frequent  divisions,  in  which  a  large  majority 
always  supported  the  minister. 

I  must  here,  my  son,  interrupt  the  narrative  of  state  affairs,  while  I  men- 
tion, by  way  of  relief,  from  the  somewhat  tedious  detail  of  these  political 
occurrences,  an  event  of  a  more  private  nature  which  at  this  time  took  place. 
I  allude  to  the  death  of  the  great  colossus  of  English  literature,  an  author 
whom  any  country  would  be  proud  to  own. 

This  year  England  lost  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  that  had  graced  her 
literary  annals  during  a  century,  with  which  he  was  almost  coeval.  In  De- 
cember, 1784,  died  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
long  and  tormenting  illness,  which  he  supported  with  manly  fortitude  and  re- 
signation. The  history  of  literature  affords  few  instances  of  such  a  rare 
combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  as  constituted  the  character, 
and  prompted  and  guided  the  edbrts  of  Samuel  Johnson.  An  understanding 
perspicacious,  powerful,  and  comprehensive ;  an  imagination  vigorous,  fertile, 
and  brilliant ;  and  a  memory  retentive,  accurate,  and  stored  with  valuable 
knowledge,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  character,  which  stood  unrt- 
Yalled  for  half  a  century.  The  most  successful  and  beneficial  exertions  of 
this  illustrious  sage  were  exhibited  in  philology,  criticism,  biography,  and 
ethics.  On  subjects  of  language,  he  displayed  science  as  well  asluiowledge ; 
he  not  only  collected  usages,  but  investigated  principles ;  and  by  applying  and 
modifying  general  analogies,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
cases,  he  greatly  eoriched  the  English  tongue,  and  improved  it  in  precision 
and  force.  The  style  which  his  precept  and  example  formed,  bore  the  stamp 
of  his  mind  and  habits,  being  less  distinguished  for  elegance  and  delicacy 
than  for  perspicuity  and  strength.  His  peculiarity  of  expression,  however, 
was  perhaps  not  the  most  useful  as  a  general  model,  because  its  excellence 
depended  upon  its  conformity  to  his  own  vigorous  sentiments  and  thought. 
Since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  few  have  equalled  Johnson  as  a  critic,  either  in 

Erinciples  of  estimation,  or  in  actually  appreciating  defect  and  excellence, 
disregarding  mere  usage  and  authority,  Johnson  foUowed  nature  and  reason. 
In  rating  the  value  of  a  Shakspeare,  he  did  not  esteem  the  mode  of  Grecian 
arrangement  the  criterion  of  judgment,  but  the  exhibited  operations  of  pas- 
sion, sentiment,  and  character,  with  its  conformity  to  real  life.    He  estimated 
works  of  imitation  by  their  likeness  to  originals,  combined  with  the  im- 
portance of  object  and  the  difficulty  of  delineation.    As  a  biographer  Dr. 
Johnson  is  unequalled :  he  indeed  possessed  the  highest  reouisites  for  that  im- 
portant species  of  writing.    He  possessed  a  deep  insight  into  the  funda- 
mental prmciples  of  human  nature ;  he  knew  the  constitution  and  movements 
of  the  understanding  and  will,  and  the  usual  operation  of  such  causes ;  and 
few  writers  possessed  so  eminently  as  he  did,  the  faculty  of  clearly  convey- 
ing to  others,  and  forcibly  impressing,  his  thoughts,  opinions,  and  concep- 
tions.   As  he  was  general  and  unconfined  in  his  studies,  he  must  not  bd 
viewed  as  a  master  of  any  one  particular  science ;  but  he  had  accumulated  a 
vast  and  various  collection  of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  ar- 
ranged in  his  mind  as  to  be  in  constant  readiness  to  be  brought  forth.    But 
his  superiority  over  other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what  may  be  called 
the  art  of  thinking — the  art  of  using  his  mind ;  a  certain  continual  power  of 
seizinff  the  useful  substance  of  all  he  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and 
fbrcibfe  manner ;  so  that  knowledge,  which  we  often  sec  to  be  no  better  than 
lumber  in  men  of  dull  understanding,  was  in  him  evident  and  actual  wisdom. 
His  moral  precepts  are  all  practical,  for  they  are  drawn  from  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  numan  nature.    His  maxims  carry  conviction  *  for  they  are 
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founded  on  the  basis  of  common  sense^  and  an  attentive  surrey  of  real  life. 
His  mind  was  so  ftdl  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually  a  poet 
He  had  accustomed  himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his  common  conversatioUf 
that  he  always  expressed  his  thou^ts  with  great  force,  and  an  elegant 
choice  of  language,  the  effect  of  which  was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice, 
and  a  slow,  deliberate  utterance.  He  united  a  logical  head  to  a  roost 
fertile  imagination,  which  gave  him  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  arguing ; 
for  he  could  reason  close  or  wide  as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment  Exulting 
in  his  intellectual  strength  and  dexterity,  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the 
greatest  sophist  that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation ;  and  from  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in  showing  his  powers,  he  would  often 
maintain  the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity ;  so  that  when 
there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be  gathered  from  his 
talk :  but  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  error  pennanent  and  pernicious 
by  deliberately  writing  it ;  and  in  all  his  numerous  works,  he  earnestly  incul- 
cated what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth.  The  historian  of  the  reif^n  of 
George  III.,  if  he  narrate  the  truth,  must  admit  that  few  either  lived  or  died  in 
it,  of  such  extraordinary  talents,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wisdom  so  bene- 
ficially directed,  as  Samuel  Johnson ;  and  his  death  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  times. 

From  this  episode  we  now  revert  to  the  narrative  of  our  political  occurrences. 

The  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  next  came  under  consideration  in  the 
British  parliament  The  subject  had  been  long  under  the  consideration  of 
the  East  India  comply,  and  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  regulating  bills  of 
both  Fox  and  Pitt  The  court  of  directors  had  prepared  orders  to  be  sent  out 
to  Madras,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  company  were  enjoined  to  pioceed  to  a 
more  ample  investigation  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  enormous  debts. 
The  board  of  control,  to  which  these  orders  were  communicated,  rejected 
them,  and  caused  a  new  letter  to  be  drawn  up,  by  which  the  claims  of  the  credi- 
tors were  established,  with  a  few  limitations,  and  a  fund  for, the  payment  of 
them  assigned  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  the  eail  of  Carlisle,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1785,  for  copies  or  ex- 
tracts of  all  letters  or  orders  issued  by  the  court  of  directors,  in  pursuance 
of  the  injunctions  contained  in  two  clauses  of  the  regulating  act,  to  be  laid 
before  the  house*  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  propriety  of  the  board  of 
control  in  this  instance  was  warmly  canvassed,  but  the  motion  was  rejected 
without  a  divisiqp.  A  similar  motion  was  made  in  the  commons,  where  a 
still  more  rigid  scrutiny  was  instituted  into  the  nature  of  the  naboVs  debts^ 
and  the  right  of  the  board  of  control  to  act  as  it  had  done.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke  particularly  di^tinguijshed  himself  by  his  eloquence :  His 
speech  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  he  ever  delivered.  In  the  course  of  his 
Inrangue  he  enumerated  the  various  exactions  made  upon  the  nabob  by  the 
British  power  in  India,  amounting  to  four  tniUiontfour  kwuired  thoui(mdp<nmd$f 
Mr.  Burice  quoted  tl^e  following  passage  from  a  letter  written  with  the  nabob's 
own  hand  to  the  court  of  directors :  "  Your  servants  have  no  trade  in  this 
country,  neither  do  you  pay  them  high  wages :  yet,  in  a  few  years  they  return 
to  Enjfland  with  many  lacks  of  pagodas.  How  can  you  or  I  account  for 
such  immense  fortunes,  acquired  m  so  short  a  time,  without  any  visible 
means  of  getting  themF  After  analyzing  the  amount  of  this  enormous 
debt,  and  exposing  the  usurious  transactions  which  appeared  upon  the  face 
of  it,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thus  proceeded:  ^  Let  no  man  talk  of 
the  decayedenergies  of  nature :  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the  records  of  pecu- 
lation, the  consoUdated  corruption  of  ages,  the  patterns  of  exemplary  plunder 
in  the  heroic  times  of  Roman  iniquity,  never  equalled  the  gif^antic  corruption 
of  this  suigle  act  Never  did  Nero,  in  all  the  msolent  prodigality  of  despot- 
ism, deal  out  to  his  Praetorian  bands  a  donation  fit  to  be  named  with  tha 
largess  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  his  Indian  sepoys.  This  enor* 
mous  debt  was  to  be  raised  from  the  country  of  the  Camatic.^  Mr.  Burke 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  state  of  that  country  as  one  dreadful  scene. 
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which  still  wore  Uie  fresh  and  unhealed  acara  of  warfare— all  (he  aooompa^ 
Dying  Teatigea  of  poverty,  famine,  and  desolation.  Such  had  heen  its  deras- 
tated  condition,  that,  for  tracts  of  hundreds  of  miles,  the  British  armies  on 
their  marchea  had  not  seen  nian,  woman,  child,  or  four-footed  animal :  and 
that  to  restore  the  country  to  its  former  state  would  require  many  years  of 
rest.  He  inveighed  in  most  indignant  terms  against  the  British  mmistiy,  for 
attempting  to  exact  such  a* debt  from  a  country  so  depopulated.  **  What 
woula  a  virtuous  ministry  do,^  he  asked,  ^  to  fill  up  this  chasm  of  desola^ 
tion  ?  They  would  have  set  aside  payments  the  most  just,  they  would  have 
drawn  nothmg  from  the  vitals  of  such  a  country,  till  they  had  allowed  all  its 
producing  parts  to  reanimate  those  which  had  been  unproductive :  they  would 
have  proclaimed,  that  in  every  country  the  first  creditor  is  the  {dough :  that 
this  original  claim  supersedes  every  other.  But  no ;  our  ministry  felt  nothing 
for  a  land  desolated  oy  fire,  sword,  and  famine — ^their  sympathies  took  an- 
other direction— they  were  touched  with  pity  for  bribery  so  long  tormented 
with  a  fruitless  itchmg  of  its  palms.  Their  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  tlmt 
had  long  missed  the  harvest  of  its  returning  months.  They  felt  for  pecula- 
tion, which  for  so  many  years  had  been  raking  in  the  dust  of  an  empty 
treasury :  they  were  melted  into  compassion  for  rapine  and  oppression  lickmg 
their  dry,  parched,  unbloody  jaws.  These  were  the  objects  of  their  care,  the 
necessities  for  which  they  were  studious  to  larovide.'*  Notwithstanding  this 
powerful  appeal,  the  motion  was  lost  on  a  division,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty** 
fourtosixty-nme. 

These  proceedings,  however,  may  be  considered  as  la3ring  the  foundation 
of  an  event,  which  from  amall  beginnings  ramified  and  expanded  itaelf  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  occupy  no  small  share  of  the  public  attention,  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Burke,  m  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  thrown  out  many  severe 
reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  ih  the  capacity  of  ^ 
remor-general  of  India,  with  threats  of  an  impeachment.  Early  m  the  aieasion 
of  1785,  major  Scott,  late  confidential  secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  reminded  Mr.  Burke  of  his  charges  againat 
the  governor-general,  who,  he  said,  was  now  returned  from  India:  and  there- 
fore lie  called  his  accuser  to  bring  forward  the  allegations  of  criminality,  that 
they  might  undergo  the  inquiry,  and  receive  the  d^sion,  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Burke's  answer  to  the  chalienge  was  made  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  duke 
of  Parma,  on  being  challenged  by  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  to  eome  out 
openly  and  fisht  him.  **  That  he  knew  very  well  what  he  had  to  do,  and  had 
not  come  so  far  to  be  directed  by  an  enemy.^ 

*"  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1786,  Mr.  Burke  brought  the  subject 
before  the  house  of  commons,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  undertaking  the  invi« 
dious  office  of  an  accuser.  He  began  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  pariiament  respecting  the  afiairs  of  British  India,  and  also  the  alleged 
misconouct  of  the  company's  servants,  from  the  period  of  lord  Olive's  govern- 
ment to  the  reports  of  the  secret  and  select  committees,  the  resolutions  founded 
on  them,  and  the  approbation  repeatedly  given  to  those  proceedings  by  his 
majesty  from  the  throne.  On  the  authority,  the  sanction,  and  the  encoura^ 
roent  thus  afforded  him,  he  rested  his  accusation  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  delm- 
quent  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  proceeded  to  state,  that  there  were  three 
species  of  inquisition  acainst  a  state-enlprit :  the  first  was  prosecution  in  the 
courts  below,  which  in  Uie  present  case  he  thought  very  inade<]uate  to  the  com- 
plicated nature  and  enormity  of  the  offence :  secondly,  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  of  which  he  disapproved  as  a  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  accused* 
by  obliging  him  to  anticipate  his  defence,  and  by  imposing  on  the  house  two 
relations  that  ought  ever  to  be  kept  separate— those  of  accusers  and  of  judges ; 
the  only  process  that  remained  was,  by  the  ancient  and  constitutional  mode 
of  impeachment.  The  first  step  in  suchtt  cause  was  a  general  review  of  the 
evidence,  to  enable  them  to. determine  whether  the  accused  should  be  in^ 
peached.  If  the  general  question  were  carried  in  the  affirmative,  they  nrasi 
next  appoint  a  committee  to  divide  and  arrange  the  evidence,  mider  the  heads 
of  which  the  impeadmient  should  eonsist.    Having  stated  Ihesepselimittariaa 
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with  great  precisioD,  he  urged  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  making. this 
inquiry  into  the  known  delinquency  committed  in  India  personal  and  parti- 
cular. What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  miserable  slaves  of 
Indiat  if  the  result  of  proceedings  in  that  house  should  be  to  find  that  enor- 
roous  pecidation  had  existed,  but  that  there  was  no  peculator:  that  there 
was  gross  corruption,  but  yet  no  person  corrupted;  that  a  torrent  of  violence, 
oppression,  and  cruelty  had  deluged  the  country,  but  that  every  soul  in  it  was 
just,  moderate,  and  humane !  1\)  trace  peculation  to  the  peculator,  corrup- 
tion to  its  source,  and  oppression  to  the  oppressor  had  been  the  object  of 
several  searching  committees,  instituted  by  that  house ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  government  could  not  be  foul  and  the  governor  pure.  He  concluded 
with  moving  the  production  of  certain  papers  which  were  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  his  charges,  which  were,  in  general,  granted. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  who,  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  able  speech,  had 
smarted  under  Mr.  Buriie's  censure,  for  having  shrunk  from  the  accusation 
of  the  man  whose  guilt  he  had  himself  so  largely  contributed  to  report,  en- 
deavoured to  defend  his  conduct,  by  distinguishing  between  the  degree  of 
criminality  which  i^peared  to  him  in  Mr.  Hastings's  government  worthy  of 
his  recall,  and  that  ^^reater  enormity  which  calls  for  prosecution  at  home. 
Mr.  Pitt,  rising  in  his  defence,  directed  all  the  bitterness  of  his  invective 
against  Mr.  Burke,  the  mover,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Fox.  Jliey  need  not,  he 
said,  complain  that  the  business  is  not  in  other  hands ;  for  if  the  prosecution 
was  to  be  the  work  of  violence  and  resentment,  it  was  best  fitted  for  their 
own !  And  he  warded  the  charge  of  inconsistency  from  his  friend  Mr.  Dun- 
das, by  reminding  the  opposition  of  their  union  with  the  greatest  enemies  they 
had  ever  encountered,  m  the  memorable  coalition  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them  and  lord  North. 

Mr.  Burke  now  came  forwards  completely  equipped  for  the  impeachment ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  April,  he  solemnlv  charged  Warren  Hasting8,E8q.,  late  gover- 
nor-general of  Bengal,  with  sundry  hi^  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  nine  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  he  then  delivered  in,  and  thirteen  more  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Mr.  Hastings  petitioned  the  house  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his 
defence  to  the  several  articles,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  copy  of  his 
accuBation,  which  was  granted.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  Mr.  Hastings,  being 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  proceeded  to  read  his  defence,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Markham,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  elerks 
of  the  house,  which  occupied  three  days,  after  which  it  was  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  The  effect  of  the  defence,  which  it  had  been  confidently 
hoped  would  quaidi  all  farther  inquiry,  did  not  seem  to  correspond  with. the 
sanguine  expectation  of  Mr.  Hastings's  friends.  The  remainder  of  the  month 
was  chiefly  spent  in  examining  witnesses;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  Mr. 
Burke  exhibited  his  first  charge,  which  related  to  the  Rohilla  war,  and  con- 
cluded a  speech  of  considerable  length  and  great  energy  by  moving,  that 
there  were  ground*  for  impeaching  Warren  Hastings,  on  this  article,  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  but  it  appearing,  after  a  full  discussion,  that  tms 
war  was  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  the  propo- 
sition was  negatived— one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  seventy-six. 

Mr.  Fox  next  brought  forward,  on  the  13th  of  June,  a  charge  respecting 
the  expulsion  of  Cheyt-S>ng  from  the  Zemindary  of  Benares,  and  Mr. 
Hastings's  severe  and  arbitrary  conduct  in  that  province.  It  had  been  solemnly 
decreed  by  the  supreme  council  of  Benares,  that  the  native  prince,  Cheyt- 
Sing,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  should  enjoy  the  Zemindary  of  Benares,  on  con- 
dition of  giving  only  the  usual  payment  of  revenue  hitherto  paid  by  the  late 
vizier.  The  refusal  of  Cheyt-Singto  pay  beyond  this  stipulated  sum  drew 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  British  governor,  and  terminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  native  prince,  after  puuing  to  death  many  of  his  people. 
Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  acted  ui^ustly  in  his  first  demand : 
that  his  subsequent  conduct  was  a  continuation  and  increase  of  injustice ; 
but  that  his  last  proceedings,  when  he  arrived  in  the  province,  were  flagrantly 
iniquitous  and  tyrannical— such  indeed  as  had  rendered  the  British  name 
odious  in  India. 
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In  defence  of  Mr.  Hastin^'s  conduct  it  was  urged,  that  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary danger  to  the  empire,  the  superior  had  a  right  to  demand  exorbitaqit 
aids  of  his  vassal.  In  the  present  debate,  however,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings saw,  not  without  apprehension  and  dismay,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  they 
could  so  little  suspect  of  a  leaning  to  their  enemies,  evidently  sided  with  the 
accuser,  declaring  his  persuasion,  that,  admitting  the  right  of  Mr.  Hastings 
to  tax  the  Zemindar,  his  general  conduct  in  the  affair  had  been  unnecessarily 
severe.  The  result  was,  that  the  resolution  of  Mr. -Fox,  that  there  existed 
BTOunds  of  impeachment  on  the  Benares  charge,  was  carried  triumphantly 
by  the  accusers  of  the  govemor^general.  Thus  the  die  was  cast ;  but  beyond 
this  decision  nnthmg  of  importance  regarding  the  case  was  brought  forward 
during  that  session  of  parliament. 

That  we  may  not  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  extraordinary  subject 
again  and  again,  I  shall  in  this  place  give  you  an  abstract  of  its  progress  and 
termination.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  having  commenced,  it  was  brought 
forwards  annually  during  the  session  of  parliament,  and,  strange  to  say,  pro- 
tracted to  its  eighth  year,  for  it  was  not  concluded  until  1794,  when  events  of 
such  overwhelming  magnitude  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  whole  empire, 
that  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  had  ceased  to  interest ;  and  the  go- 
vernor-general of  India  was  then  acgyiUe.d!  His  trial  during  its  progress 
gave  occasion  to  an  unprecedented  display  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the 
managers ;  and  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  will  remain  on  record,  a  standing  memorial  of  the  transcenj)- 
ant  talents  of  these  British  statesmen,  to  the  remotest  posterity.  That  they 
were  fully  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  delinquent  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  they  were  much  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  trial,  are  facts  now  put  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  by  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Burke  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Laurence  a  little  before  nis 
death,  and  which  has  recently,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  been  published. 
This  letter  was  written  from  Bath,  on  the  10th  of  February  1797,  and  evi- 
dently in  the  view  of  the  writer's  death,  which  took  place  a  few  months  after- 
ward.— Thus  wrote  Edmund  Burke  on  a  review  of  those  proceedings : — 

*• Let  whoever  laugh  or  weep,  nothing  plaintive  will  make  IVfr.  Pitt  or 

Mr.  Dundas  blush  for  having  rewarded  the  criminal  whom  they  prosecuted,  and 
sent  me  and  nineteen  members  of  parliament  to  prosecute,  for  every  mode  of 
peculation  and  oppression, — with  a  greater  sum  of  money  than  ever  yet  was 
paid  to  any  one  British  subject,  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the  most 
acknowledged  public  services.  My  illness,  which  came  the  more  heavily  and 
suddenly  upon  me  by  this  flagitious  ad,  while  I  was  preparing  a  representa- 
tion npon  it,  has  hindered  me,  as  you  know,  from  doing  justice  to  that  act,  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  to  myself,  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  the  house  of  bommons, 
and  to  the  unhappy  people  of  India,  on  that  subject.  ^  But  you  remember,  like- 
wise, that  when  I  can^e  here  at  the  beginning  of  last  summer,  I  repeated  to 
you  that  dying  request  which  I  now  reiterate,  that  if  at  any  time  you  can 
place  in  a  short  point  of  view,  and  support  by  the  documents  in  print  and 
writing  which  exist  with  me,  or  with  Mr.  Townsend,  or  yourself,  the  general 
merits  of  this  transaction,  you  will  erect  a  cenotaph  most  grateful  to  my 
shade,  and  will  clear  my  memory  from  that  load  which  the  East  India  com- 
pany, kin^,  lords,  and  commons,  and  in  a  manner  the  whole  British  nation 
(God  forgive  them),  have  been  pleased  to  lay  as  a  monument  upon  my  ashes. 
I  am  as  conscious  as  any  person  can  be  of  the  little  value  of  the  good  or  evil 
opinion  of  mankind  to  the  part  of  me  that  shall  remain ;  but  I  believe  it  is  of 
some  moment  not  to  leave  the  fame  of  an  evil  example,  of  (he  expenditure 
of  fourteen  jears*  labour,  and  of  not  less,  taking  the  expense  of  the  suit,  and 
the  costs  paid  to  Mr.  Hastinsv,  and  the  parliamentary  charges,  than  neofr  three 
ktmdred  thousand  pounds.  This  is  a  terrible  example,  and  it  is  not  acquittance 
at  all  to  a  public  man,  who,  with  all  the  means  of  undeceiving  himself  if  he 
was  wrong,  has  thus  with  such  incredible  pains  both  of  himself  and  others; 
persevered  in  the  persecution  of  innocence  and  merit."  And  in  another 
letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  adds— <<  Let  not  this  cruel^  darings  unexampled 
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ad  qf  fwihc  tarrvptim^  g^lU  and  fnmnneii  go  down  to  a  posterity  per- 
haps as  careless  as  the  present  race,  without  its  due  animadversion,  which 
will  be  best  found  in  its  own  acts  and  monuments.  Let  my  endeavours  to 
save  the  nation  from  that  shame  and  guilt  be  my  monument,*  the  only  one  I 
will  ever  have*  Let  every  thing  I  have  done,  said,  or  written  be  forgotten  but 
this.  I  have  struggled  with  the  great  and  the  little  on  this  point,  during  the 
greater  part  of  my  active  life ;  and  I  wish,  after  death,  to  have  my  defiance  of 
the  Judgment  of  those  who  consider  the  dominion  of  the  glorious  empire, 

given  by  an  incomprehensible  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Providence  into  our 
ands,  as  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  of  gratifying,  for  the  lowest  of 
their  purposes,  the  lowest  of  their  passions — and  that  for  such  poor  rewards, 
and  for  the  most  part  indirect  and  filthy  bribes,  as  indicate  even  more  the 
folly  than  the  corruption  of  these  infamous  and  contemptible  wretches.-* 
Above  all,  make  out  the  cruelty  of  i\uA  pretended  acquittal,  but  in  reality  this 
barbarous  and  inhuman  condemnation  of  whole  tribes  and  nations,  and  of  aU 
classes  they  contain.  If  ever  Europe  recover  its  civilization,  that  work  will 
be  useful.    Remember!  Remember!  Remember !'X I) 

These  dying  declarations  are  full  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Buike^a 
principles  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  nevertheless,  his  acquittal  was 
not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  th^king  persons.  The  exalted  individuals 
who  had  to  pass  sentence  upon  him  do  not  consider  themselves  bound  by 
the  rules  of  inferior  courts,  in  which,  when  guilt  is  made  aj^arent,  character 
ox  services  do  not  influence  the  verdict.  They  rather  inchne  to  balance  use- 
ful acts  or  judicious  measures  againist  delinquency,  and  to  acquit  the  able 
governor  where  strict  justice  would  condemn  the  plunderer  or  the  oppressor. 
-^During  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and  while  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was  pending,  an  event  occurred  which  threw  a  momentary  gloom 
over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  as  it  gave  rise  to  some  very  important  mscus-* 
sions  in  parliament,  it  is  proper  to  mention  it  in  this  place. 

In  the  year  1788,  soon  after  the  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  the  king 
and  queen  repaired  to  Cheltenham,  it  being  thought  advisable  by  his  physi* 
cians,  that  his  majesty,  whose  heaJth  had  heen  some  time  declining,  should 
try  the  effects  of  its  medicinal  springs.  They  remained  about  five  weeks  in 
that  j[>art  of  the  country ;  but,  unhappily,  the  king  was  not  relieved  by  the  ex- 
cursion. In  the  autunm  he  became  more  seriously  indisposed;  and  his 
disorder  at  length  assumed  the  aspect  of  mental  derangement.  Sir  George 
Baker,  Dr.  Warren,  and  other  eminent  physicians,  declared,  that  they  were 
unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  malady,  neither  could  they  give  a  plan* 
sible  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  Dr.  Willis,  from  a  very  particular  detail 
of  his  majesty's  mode  of  life  for  twenty-seven  years,  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
pressure  of  business,  severe  exercise  (his  majesty  having  been  passionately 
fond  of  hunting),  too  great  abstemiousness,  and  little  rest,  had  been  too  much 
for  his  constitution. 

The  king  having  been  thus  by  the  visitation  of  God  rendered  incapable  of 
exercisinghis  political  functions,  the  consideration  of  a  regency  occupied  the 
minds  of  all  ranks  of  the  community.  Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  so  lamentable  an  event,  unprecedented  in  English  history,  should  pro- 
duce a  general  consternation,  and  occasion  extraordinary  movenoents  among 
the  heads  of  parties.  Parliament  had  been  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  Norem- 
ber ;  and  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  ofilcially  put  off,  il 
met,  but  was  by  unanimous  consent  adjourned  for  fifteen  days  longer ;  and  a 
privy  council  being  held  on  the  day  previous  to  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
the  attending  physicians  were  sumnK>ned,  and  three  questions  put  to  them, 
the  purport  of  which  will  be  easily  gathered  from  their  answers,  namely,  that 
his  majesty  was  incapable  of  business— that  there  was  great  probability  of 
his  recovery  though  it  was  impossible  to  linut  the  time-^and  that  they  formed 
this  opinion  from  experience,  having  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
Ufllicted  with  the  same  disease  had  recovered* 

(1)  lt4  Mr.  BiM'i  OnriMinrtiiMO  wiih  Mr.  FWnet  Umw,  mblMwd  la  MW. 
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PailiameHt  having  ftMembled  on  the  4th  of  Decembei;  a  eomiiitteee  was 
appointed  in  each  house,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  majesty's  actual 
state.  On  the  lOth  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  ^  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  journals  of  the  house,  and  report  precedents  of 
such  proceedings  as  may  have  been  resorted  to  in  cases  of  the  persond 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  being  prevented  or  interrupted  by  infancy, 
sickness,  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  provide  for  the  same.** 

Mr.  Fox  objected  to  this  motion  as  nugatory,  and  productive  of  unneces- 
sary delay,  affirming  that  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  had  an  un- 
questionable  right  to  the  regency,  though  he  allowed  that  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  were  alone  competent  to  decide  when  he  ought  to  take  possession 
of  his  right.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  appears  to  have  anticipated  something  of  this 
kind,  eageily  caught  hdd  of  it,  and  exclaimed  with  warmth,  that  such  a  de- 
claration nearly  amounted  to  treason  against  the  constitution;  and  that  the 
prince  had  no  more  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  than  any  other 
subject^he  right  and  privilege  of  selection  and  appointment  being  in  the 
lords  and  commons ;  and  he  resolved  to  submit  the  point  to  regular  discus* 
sion.  He  indeed  allowed  that  no  cases  exactly  parallel  with  the  present 
appear^  on  record.  There  weie  instances  of  occasional  incapacity  in  the 
sovereign,  but  there  was  then  no  heir-apparent  of  full  age ;  yet  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  houses  had  formerly  supplied  the  deficiency,  it  was 
evident  that  they  claimed  the  power  of  acting  at  discretion.  At  the  revolu- 
tion idso,«the  chief  power  of  the  state  was  considered  by  the  true  fhends  of 
the  constitution  as  residing  with  those  assemblies,  until  they  had  renewed 
the  integrity  of  the  executive  power. 

New  resi&utions,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  were  adopted  by  both  houses,  and 
carried  into  effect,  under  the  royal  authority  delegated  by  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal.  The  first.merely  stated  the  fact  of  the  king's  tempo- 
rary inability  of  governing.  The  second  was  thus  worded :  '^It  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  now  assembled,  and 
lawfully  and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm, 
to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to  re- 
ouire."  The  third  resolution  was  of  the  following  tenor :  *'  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  maintaining  entire  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  lords  and  commons  should  determine  the  means  whereby  the  royal 
assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two 
houses  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  crown, 
during  his  majesty's  present  indisposition."  These  resolutions,  which  had 
passed  in  a  committee,  being  now  brought  up,  occasioned  considerable  de- 
bates, in  which  much  historic^  and  constitutional  knowledge  was  displayed 
on  both  sides ;  but  in  conclusion  they  were  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  the  lords  at  a  conference.  Similar  defbates  took  place  in  the 
upper  house,  but  the  resolutions  were  passed,  on  the  29th  of  December,  by  a 
majority  of  about  one-third:  the  dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland,  and  forty- 
six  other  peers,  protesting  against  them. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Cornwall,  died  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1789 ;  and  the  house  adjourned  to  the  5th,  when  two  members  were 
proposed  for  the  vacant  office :  these  were,  the  honourable  W.  Grenville  and 
sir  Gilbert  Elliot ;  but,  on  a  division,  the  former  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  great 
business  of  the  regency  was  then  resumed;  and  a  re-examination  of  his  ma- 
jesty's physicians  having  been  agreed  on,  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  this  purpose  was  brought  up  on  January  the  13th,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  all  those  gentlemen  were  agreed  on  the  probability  of  the 
king's  recovery,  though  they  were  not  equally  sanguine  in  their  expecta- 
tions, nor  would  any  of  them  venture  to  fix  the  time  when  such  an  event  was 
likely  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Pitt  took  up  the  subject  of  the  regency  on  the  16th  of  January,  by 
observing,  that  whait  they  were  to  provide  for  was  a  deficiency  in  the  exeei»* 
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Uve  govemment  for  an  inteiral,  and,  as  he  hoped,  a  short  one ;  and  also 
ajpiinst  any  embarrassment  in  the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority  on  his 
majesty's  recovery.  He  therefore  proposed  to  invest  the  prince  of  Wales 
with  the  royal  authority,  subject  only  to  certain  limitations  and  restrictions. 
The  first  of  these  was,  that  the  regent  should  not  have  the  power  of  creating 
peers ;  the  second,  that  he  should  not  grant  any  place  or  pension  for  life  or 
m  reversion,  other  than  such  place  as  from  its  nature  is  to  be  held  for  life  or 
during  good  behaviour;  the  third,  that  he  should  be  restrained  from  all 
power  over  the  king's  personal  property.  Besides  these  resolutions,  he  pro« 
posed  one  which  went  to  intrust  the  queen  with  the  entire  care  of  the  royal 
person  during  his  illness,  and  to  place  under  her  authority  the  whole  of  the 
king's  household,  with  foil  power  to  dismiss  and  appoint  at  her  pleasure; 
and  another,  for  the  nomination  of  a  council  to  assist  her  majesty  with  their 
advice.  These  five  resolutions  were  then  moved  in  succession;  when  a 
warm  opposition  was  made,  both  to  the  whole  plan  of  restriction,  and  to  each 
particular  article.  The  conferring  of  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the 
household  upon  the  queen  was  especially  objected  to,  as  setting  up  a  party  in 
the  court  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  recent ;  it  being  well  known 
that  an  entire  change  of  ministers  was  contepjuated  by  the  prince,  while 
her  majesty  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  favour  those  who  had  conferred 
upon  her  such  high  authority.  The  resolutions,  however,  after  several  divi- 
sions, were  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  delivered  at  a  conference  to  the 
lords.  In  the  upper  hquse,  they  underwent  a  discussion  similar  to  that  in 
the  commons ;  but  being  at  length  voted,  a  protest  against  them  was  signed 
by  no  less  than  fifty-seven  of  the  peers. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  prince 
of  Wales  with  the  resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  parliament,  and 
endeavour  to  know  whether  his  royal  highness  was  willing  to  accept  of  the 
regency  on  the  terms  therein  proposed.  This  motion  was  not  carried  with- 
out some  severe  animadversions  from  the  opposition,  on  the  want  of  respect 
with  which  the  prince  had  been  treated :  a  similar  motion  passed  the  lords, 
and  the  two  committees  presented  the  resolutions  to  the  prince  and  tl^  queen. 
The  answer  received  from  his  royal  highness  contained  an  assurance,  that 
his  duty  to  the  king,  his  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  his  respect 
for  the  wishes  of  the  two  bouses  of  parliament,  outweighing  every  other  con- 
sideration, he  would  undertake  the  weighty  trust  proposed  to  him,  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolutions,  though  sensible  of  the  difficulties  that  must  at- 
tend its  execution  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other  example. 

Hitherto  the  two  houses  had  sat  to  deliberate  merely  in  convention,  but  it 
was  now  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  their  acting  as  a  deliberative  body; 
and  for  this  purpose  lord  Cambden,  as  president  of  tne  council,  moved,  that 
letters-natent  under  the  great  seal  be  empowered  to  be  issued  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  two  houses  in  the  usual  form,  appointing  commissioners  to  open 
the  parliament.  This  being  carried  in  the  house  of  lords,  and,  after  a  warm 
debate,  acquiesced  in  by  the  commons,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  3d  of  February, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  regency  bill,  which  being  granted,  it  was  read 
for  the  first  time.  This  bill  consisted  of  thirty-two  clauses,  many  of  which 
were  subjects  of  debate ;  but  as  it  never  passed  into  a  law,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  it  in  its  progress.  While  it  was  under  discussion  in  the  house  of 
lords,  the  lord-chancellor,  on  the  19th  of  February,  after  observing  that  it  ap- 
peared, from  the  reports  of  the  physicians,  that  his  majesty  for  some  time 
past  was  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  that  the  accounts  just  received 
affirmed  the  improvement  to  be  progressive,  said,  that  in  this  situation  of 
things  he  conceived  that  they  could  not  possibly  proceed  with  the  bill  before 
them,  and  therefore  moved  for  an  adjournment.  On  the  24th,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor acquainted  the  house,  that  he  had  on  that  day  attended  his  majesty  by 
his  express  command,  and  had  found  him  to  be  perfectly  recovered.  A 
fiurther  adjournment  now  took  place  till  March  lOth,  when  the  commons  with 
their  speaker  attending  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  the  chancellor 
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infonned  them  that  the  king  had  issued  a  commission, anUionzing  thecommis- 
sioners  appointed  by  former  letters-patent  to  hold  that  parliament,  to  open 
the  same.  This  b^ing  done,  the  chancellor  acquainted  them,  that  his  ma^ 
jesty,  being  recovered,  and  now*  capable  of  attending  to  public  affairs,  had 
commanded  the  commissioners  to  convey  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
the  additional  (nroofs  the^  had  given  of  attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  con^ 
cera  for  the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  good  government  of  his  dominions 
— Other  topics  were  then  alluded  to,  as  in  a  usual  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  congratulatory  addresses  were  unanimously  voted  in  both  houses.  This 
was  the  termination  of  the  public  proceedings  in  an  emergence  which  will 
ever  stand  as  an  event  of  high  moment  in  the  constitutional  history  of  this 
country. 

The  national  rejoicings  on  the  happy  event  of  the  king^s  recovery  exceeded 
every  thing  hitherto  witnessed.  Illuminations  of  a  more  splendid  kind  than 
had  ever  been  exhibited,  were  universal  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  it  was  observed  with  unusual  so- 
femnity ;  and  the  king  in  person,  attended  by  the  royal  family,  the  great 
<»fficer8  of  state,  and  tK>th  houses  of  parliament,  went  in  grand  procession  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,  to  acknowledge  the  divine  clemency  in  his 
majesty's  restoration. 

Before  the  subject  of  the  king's  indisposition  is  finally  dismissed,  however, 
it  seems  proper  to  advert  briefly  to  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  on  this  affecting  occasion.  The  session  was  opened  on 
the  6th  of  February,  by  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  lord-lieutenant,  who 
informed  the  houses  of  his  majesty's  indisposition,  and  acquainted  them  that 
he  had  directed  all  the  necessary  documents  to  be  laid  before  them.  The 
secretary  then  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  house  should,  on  the 
Monday  se'nnight,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  his  majesty's  health.  This  motion  being  regarded  in  no  other 
li^t  than  that  of  procuring  a  delay,  to  prevent  the  Irish  parliament  from 
coming  to  any  resolutions  on  the  subject,  prior  to  the  determinations  of  the 
British  parliament,  it  was  vehemently  opposed  as  derogatory  to  the  independ- 
ence of  that  kingdom ;  and  a  motion  by  Mr.  Grattan  for  the  house  to  meet 
on  the  ensuing  Wednesday,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  to  seventy-four.  On  that  day,  Mr.  ConoUy  moved,  that  an  ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  requesting  Imn  to  take  on 
himself  the  government  of  that  kingdom  during  his  majesty^s  mcapacity, 
which,  after  a  stormy  debate,  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  earl  of 
Charlemont  moved  for  a  similar  address  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  passed 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes ;  and  both  houses  waited  on  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant with  their  address,  requesting  him  to  transmit  it  to  England,  which  he 
refused  to  do.  The  result  was,  the  appointment,  by  both  houses,  of  a  depu- 
tation for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  address.  Mr.  Grattan  farther  moved 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  lord-lieutenant  for  his  refusal,  which  was  carried  by 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  eighty-three ;  and  also  votes  of  supply  for  two 
months  only,  which  were  carried.  The  deputies  arrived  in  London  time 
enough  to  present  their  address  to  the  pnnce  of  Wales,  who  returned  them 
his  warmest  thanks,  at  the  same  time  informing  them  of  the  king's  conva- 
lescent state,  and  of  his  hopes  that  within  a  few  days  his  majesty  would  be 
able  to  resume  the  functions  of  government. 

The  summer  of  1789  will  always  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
for  having  given  birth  to  events  of  greater  importance  to  the  civilized  world 
than  any  iaaA  are  recorded  in  modem  history.  Causes  that  had  long  been 
operating  in  secret,  and  gradually  increasing  in  force,  now  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  most  stupendous  effects.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  great  revo- 
lution in  France  began  to  show  itself;  an  occurrence  which  has  ever  since 
Tendered  the  affairs  of  that  country,  not  only  the  most  interesting  political 
spectacle  afforded  by  modem  history,  but  the  hin^e  upon  which  the  principal 
public  events  of  all  Europe  have  turqed.  It  has,  in  a  very  especial  manner, 
mduenced  the  state  of  Great  Britain ;  so  that  from  this  time  it  becomes  abso* 
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lately  naoessaiy  to  entwine  a  thread  of  French  history  with  the  whole  fabric 
of  thie  annals  of  the  reign  of  George  HI. 

The  British  parliament  had  sat  so  late  daring  the  last  sessiont  that  the 
members  were  not  convened  till  the  21st  of  January,  1790,  when  the  sitting 
was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  internal  commotions 
that  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  different  parts  of  Europe  were  lamented 
in  a  general  way ;  but  a  persuasion  was  expressed,  that  all  would  be  sensible 
of  the  blessings  which  this  nation  derived  from  its  excellent  constitution. 
His  roaiesty  informed  them,  that  during  the  recess  of  parliament  he  had  been 
under  th^  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  preventing  the  exportation,  and 
facilitating  the  importation,  of  com.  The  addresses  were  voted  without  op> 
position  or  debate ;  and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  proposed  and  unanimously 
carried  respecting  the  order  of  council  in  reference  to  grain. 

The  first  weeu  of  the  session  glided  on  without  any  remarkable  parlia^ 
roentary  discussion;  but  occasion  beinr  soon  after  given  in  the  house  of 
commons  to  speak  of  the  revolution  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  France, 
which  Mr.  Fox  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  commendation,  Mr.  Burke  rose, 
and  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length  employed  the  powers  of  his  eloquence 
in  a  severe  and  opprobrious  censure  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  that 
event,  which  drew  forth  great  applause  from  the  ministerial  side  of  tho'house. 
He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  defended  the  principle 
of  the  revolution,  while  they  joined  in  detestation  of  the  outrages  by  which 
it  had  been  accompanied.  Mr.  Pitt  and  several  other  members  expite9aed 
their  entire  concurrence  with  Mr.  Burke,  and  their  sense  of  the  obligations 
he  had  conferred  on  his  countr3r  by  the  part  he  had  taken.  These  differences 
of  opinion  spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  parties  began  to  take  their  re- 
spective ground  with  a  spirit  of  hostility  far  more  acrimonious  than  that 
which  pervaded  the  country  during  the  American  war.  Still  it  was  hoped 
that  England  would  take  no  part  in  the  internal  concerns  of  France ;  and  when 
the  army  estimates  were  brought  under  consideration,  February  9th,  the  mili- 
tdrv  establishments  proposed  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  year. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  public  was  surprised  by  a  message  from  his  majes^ 
to  pariiament,  containing  mformation  of  acts  of  violence  having  been  com- 
mitted on  two  vessels  belonging  to  his  subjects,  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  America,  by  a  Spanish  naval  officer.  A  subject  of  the  British  government 
had  purchas^  from  the  Indian  chief  to  whom  the  district  belonged,  the  pri- 
vilege of  establishing  a  small  settlement  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  itf 
Nootka  sound,  on  the  coast  of  California.  In  May  or  June,  1789,  two  Enf^sh 
vessels  were  seized  in  that  bay  by  the  commander  of  a  Spanish  frigate,  who 
made  the  crews  prisoners,  took  possession  of  the  lands  on  which  the  boil^togs 
for  a  settlement  were  erected,  pulling  down  the  British  flag  and  hoisting  the 
Spanish  in  its  stead,  with  a  declaration,  that  all  the  lands  comprised  between 
Cape  Horn  and  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude  belonged  to  his  Catholic  m»- 
Jesty.  Negotiations  respecting  this  affair  had  been  carried  on  between  the 
two  courts,  but  had  not  produced  an  accommodation ;  and  the  king's  message 
on  the  occasion  expressed  a  determination  to  support  the  honour  of  ms 
crown,  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  The  house  of  commons  unanimoorty 
voted  an  address  to  the  king,  corresponding  to  this  resolution,  and  passed  a 
vote  of  credit  for  a  million.  Vigorous  preparations  for  war  were  made  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  Spaniards  not  choosing  to  proceed  to  extremities,  the 
dispute  was  adjusted  by  a  convention,  in  which  Spain  agreed  to  restore  the 
settlement  at  Nootka  sound,  and  to  make  reparation  for  the  injury  sustained. 
It  was  farther  stipulated,  that  British  subjects  should  enjoy  a  free  nav^|;ation 
and  the  rights  of  fishery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas,  with  a  provisov 
m  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  that  they  should  not  come  within  ten  leagues 
of  any  part  of  the  coast  already  occupied  by  Spain.  On  the  lOCh  of  Jane,  the 
session  was  terminated  by  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  on  the  Ibllowinf 
day,  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

llie  new  parliament  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  month  of  February,  1791 
asd  OB  the  dlst,  Bfr*  Mitfocd,  an  eminent  \m 
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connnoiifl,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  sovemment,  for  leaye  to  bring  in  a 
bin  to  relieve  the  English  Catholics  from  the  legal  penalties  still  existing  and 
in  force  against  them.  This  proposed  act  of  toleration  was  however  confined 
to  such  of  that  denomination  as  should  subscribe  a  certain  declaration  or 
protest  against  the  assumed  authority  of  the  pope,  drawn  up  in  terms  to  which 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  majority  of  Catholics  could  con- 
scientiously assent.  Mr.  Fox  objected  to  the  bill,  he  said,  not  for  what  it 
did,  but  for  what  it  did  not  contain.  He  entreated  that  the  bill  might  be  made 
general :  let  the  statute-book,  said  this  great  statesman  and  friend  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  be  revised,  and  strike  out  all  those  laws  which  attach  pensd- 
ties  to  mere  opinions.  Mr.  Burke,  too,  joined  in  reprobating  the  absurdity 
and  iniquity  of  those  statutes  which  impose  penalties  on  any  man  for  wor« 
shipping  his  Creator  in  his  own  way,  as  though  he  were  thereby  guilty  of 
treason  apinst  the  state.  The  minister  commended  these  sentiments,  but 
doubted  the  prudence  of  acting  upon  them  at  the  present  moment ;  and  the 
bill  was  earned  in  its  original  shape  and  form.  • 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  Mr.  Fox,  ever  active  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
brought  the  subject  of  libels  before  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  juries  in  cases  of 
that  description.  With  respect  to  the  pretended  distinction  between  law  and 
fact,  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  when  a  man  was  accused  of  murder,  a  crime 
consisting  of  law  and  fact,  the  jury  every  day  found  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and 
this  was  also  the  case  in  felony,  and  every  other  criminal  indictment. 
Libels  were  the  only  exception— the  single  anomaly.  He  contended,  that  if 
the  jury  had  no  jurisdiction  over  libels,  the  counsel  who  addressed  them  on 
either  side  as  to  the  criminality  of  the  publication 'were  guilty  of  a  gross  and 
insolent  sarcasm ;  and  he  put  &ie  matter  in  a  luminous  point  of  view,  by  ad* 
verting  to  the  law  of  treason.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  a  writing 
might  be  an  overt  act  of  treason.  In  tMs  case,  were  the  court  of  king's 
bench  to  say  to  the  jury,  '*  You  are  only  to  consider  whether  the  criminal 
published  the  paper— you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  it— you  have 
no  concern  with  the  question,  whether  it  correspond  to  the  definition  of  trea- 
son or  not," — would  an  Eng:li8hman,  he  asked,  endure  it,  that  death  should  be 
inflicted,  without  a  jury  having  an  opportunity  of  delivering  their  sentiments 
whether  the  individual  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged  1  The  bill  passed  the  commons,  but  on  its  examination  in  the  upper 
house  it  was  opposed  on  the  second  reading  by  the  lord-chancellor,  under  a 
pretext  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  session  to  discuss  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance. The  principle  of  the  bill  was  abty  defended  by  those  great  law 
authorities,  Cambden  and  liOughborough,  with  whom  lord  Grenville  also 
concurred ;  but  the  bill  was  finafiy  postponed. 

The  evidence  of  the  slave  trade  being  at  length  closed,  Mr.  Wilberforce,on 
the  18th  of  April,  brought  forward  his  lone-expected  motion  for  its  abolition. 
He  i]|tn>ducea  the  subject  by  a  copious  and  masterl^r  display  of  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  that  measure.  The  crimes  and  villanies  to  which  this  horrid , 
traflic  had  given  rise  were  detailed  with  a  minuteness  which  placed,  not 
morely  the  persons  actually  engaged  in  it,  but  even  human  nature  itself,  in  a 
light  the  most  de^prading  and  detestable.  AAer  an  affecting  detail  of  the 
crimes  and  atrocities  connected  with  this  infernal  traflSc,  the  history  of  which, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  contended,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  feeling  and  of  truth, 
was  written  in  characters  of  blood — he  added,  ^  let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  relief 
from  atds  disgraceful  scene  to  some  ordinary  wickedness  !**  In  conclusion,  he 
moved  for  a  bill  to  prevent  the  farther  importation  of  African  negroes  into 
the  British  colonies.  But  the  time  for  obtaining  relief,  and  vindicating  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  was  not  yei  arrived,  for  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  seventy-five  voices.  To  qualify  this  veto,  however, 
a  bin  was  now  introduced  and  passed,  for  chartering  a  company  for  the  piv- 
poee  of  cultivating  West  Indian  and  other  tropical  products  at  Sierra 
Leone  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  use  of  free  negroes ;  an  experiment  whick 
in  process  of  time  promises  to  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 
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It  had  lon^  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  the  great  and  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Canada  continued  under  a  government  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
spotic and  arbit)rary ;  but  a  variety  of  excuses  were  pleaded  to  vindicate  the 
continuance  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  during  this  session,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  intimation  from  the  royal  speech,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  certain  parts  of  the  act  respecting  the  government  of  Canada 
passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign ;  and  to  enact  farther 
provisions  for  its  better  government.  By  the  intended  bill,  th^  province  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  governments,  by  the  appellation  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  In  each  of  them,  councils  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and 
houses  of  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  were  to  oe  established.  The 
habeas  corpus  act  formed  a  fundamental  law  of  their  constitution ;  and  by  a 
very  important  clause,  the  British  parliament  was  restrained  from  imposing 
taxes  of  any  kind,  except  such  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  conmierce ;  and  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  the  pro- 
duQi  of  such  taxes  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  respective  provincial  legis- 
latures. Upon  the  whole,  this  bill  contained  a  noble  charter  of  liberty,  and 
reflected  great  honour  on  the  minister  who  proposed  it,  as  well  as  on  the 
assembly  which  adopted  it. 

The  clauses  in  the  bill  which  militated  against  the  general  principle  of  it 
were  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox  with  extraordinary  animation  and  ability.  The 
great  object  of  adl  popular  assemblies,  said  he,  was,  that  the  people  should 
be  fairly  and  fully  represented ;  but  when  the  assembly  of  one  province  was 
to  consist  of  only  sixteen,  and  the  other  of  thirty  persons,  they  deluded  the 
people  by  a  mockery  of  representation.  That  tnese  representatives,  too, 
should  be  elected  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  he  reprobated  as  equally  incon- 
sistent with  freedom.  Even  in  England,  where  the  frequent  return  of  elec- 
tions was  attended  with  so  much  real  inconvenience,  the  propriety  of  the  sep- 
tennial bill  was  justly  doubted ;  bu^in  a  country  so  differently  circumstanced 
as  Canada,  there  could  be  no  possible  objection,  he  thought,  to  annual,  or  at 
most  to  triennial  elections.  Another  strong  ground  of  objection  with  Mr. 
Fox  was,  that  the  legislative  councils  were  unlimited  as  to  numbers  by  any 
other  restriction  than  the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  to  whom  a  power  was  also  re- 
served of  annexing  to  certain  honorary  and  titulary  distinctions,  an  hereditary 
right  of  sitting  in  council.  As  to  hereditary  honours  or  hereditary  powers, 
continued  Mr.  Fox,  to  say  they  were  good  or  not,  as  a  general  proposition, 
was  diflficult ;  but  he  saw  nothing  so  good  in  them  as  to  warrant  their  intro- 
duction into  a  country  where  they  were  not  known.  He  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  destroy  them  where  they  existed ;  but  to  create  them  where  they  did  not 
exist,  appeared  to  him  exceedingly  unwise,  nor  could  he  account  for  it  except 
upon  the  principle,  that,  Canada  having  been  formerly  a  French  colony,  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  of  reviving  those  titles  of  honour,  the  extinction  of 
which  some  gentlemen  so  much  deplored,  and  to  revive  in  the  West  that  spirit 
of  chivalry  which  had  fallen  into  so  much  disgrace  in  a  neighbouring  country. 
,  These  hints  and  allusions  were  sufficiently  intelligible  to  awaken  the  indig- 
nation of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  on  the  recommitment  of  the  bill.  May  6th,  rose,  as 
he  said,  to  speak  to  its  general  principle.  He  enlarged  upon  the  importance 
of  the  act  which  they  were  about  to  perform.  The  first  consideration  was, 
the  competency  of  the  house  to  such  an  act.  A  body  of  rights,  said  the 
honourable  gentleman,  commonly  called  **  the  rights  or  man,'*  had  been 
lately  imported  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  The  principle  of  this  new 
code  was,  that  all  men  were  by  nature  free,  and  equal  in  respect  of  their 
rights.  If  this  code,  therefore,  were  admitted,  the  power  of  the  house  could 
extend  no  farther  than  to  call  together  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  to  choose  » 
constitution  for  themselves. ,  The  practical  effects  of  this  system  might  be 
seen  in  SL  Domingo  and  the  other  French  islands.  They  were  happy  and 
flourishing  till  they  heard  of  '*  the  rights  of  man.**  As  soon  as  this  system 
arrived  among  them.  Pandora's  box,  replete  with  every  mortal  evU,  seemed 
to  fly  open — ^hell  itself  to  yawn,  and  every  demon  of  mischief  to  overspread 
the  face  of  the  country.    Mr.  Burke  then  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
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constitation  and  goveniinent  of  France,  launching^  out  into*  the,  moat  violent 
inyectiTea  against  them,  for  which  he  was  repeatedly  called  to  order,  and  at 
length  compelled  to  sit  down. 

when  tbe  tumult  excited  by  this  philippic  had  subsided,  Mr.  Fox,  with 
moderation  and  firmness,  defended  his  former  sentiments  relative  t<o  the 
French  revolution,  add  repeated  that  he  thought  it  upon  the  whole  one  of  the 
most  glorious  events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  saying  this,  however, 
he  wished  to  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  revolution,  and  not  to  the 
constitution,  which  still  remained  to  be  improved  by  experience  and  accom- 
modated to  circumstances.  As  to  the  rights  of  man,  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
ridiculed  as  visionary,  they  were,  he  contended,  the  basis  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. Our  statute-book  recognised  the  original  inherent  rights  of  the 
people  as  men,  which  no  prescription  could  supersede,  no  accident  remove  or 
obliterate !  These  had  once  been  the  principles  of  his  right  honourable  friend, 
from  whom  he  had  learned  them.  That  gentleman  had  remarked,  with  equal 
energy  and  emphasis,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  draw  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  a  whole  people !  Having  been  taught  by  him  that  no  revolt  of  a  nation 
was  caused  without  provocation,  he  could  not  help  rejoicing  at  the  success  of 
a  revolution  resting  upon  the  same  basis  with  our  own — the  immutable  and 
unalienable  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  Burke  rose  again,  and,  in  vehement  terms,  insisted  that  he  was  perfectly 
in  order ;  for  that  the  discussion  of  the  Quebec  bill  was  a  proper  opportunity 
for  putting  the  country  on  its  guard  against  those  dangerous  aoctrines  which 
prevailed  in  France,  and  which  had  found  so  man^  advocates  in  our  own 
country.  He  observed,  that  he  had  on  many  occasions  before  this  differed 
from  Mr.  Fox,  without  the  loss  of  friendship  between  them.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  accursed  French  revolution  that  envenomed  every  thing 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  remarked  that  "there  was 

no  loss  of  friendship."    Mr.  Burke  insisted  that  there  was— he  knew  the  price 
of  his  conduct ;  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  their  friendship  veasat  an  end. 

The  attention  of  the  house  was  now  fixed  on  Mr.  Fox,  who  rose  to  reply, 
but  his  feelings  were  too  powerfully  excited  for  some  time  to  allow  him  to 
proceed.  All  the  ideas  so  long  cherished  of  gratitude,  esteem,  and  affection, 
rushed  upon  his  susceptible  and  generous  mind,  and  the  tears  were  observed 
to  steal  involuntarily  down  his  cheek.  A  profound  and  expressive  silence 
pervaded  the  whole  house.  At  length,  recovering  himself,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that 
nowever  recent  events  might  have  altered  the  mind  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  for  such  he  must  still  call  him,  he  could  not  so  easily  consent  to  relin- 
quish and  dissolve  that  intimate  connexion  which  had  for  twenty-five  years 
subsisted  between  them.  He  hoped  Mr.  Burke  would  think  on  past  times ; 
and  whatever  expressions  of  his  had  caused  offence,  that  he  would  at  least 
believe  such  was  not  his  intention.  These  concessions,  however,  made  no  , 
visible  impression  on  Mr.  Burke ;  and  from  that  day  a  schism  took  place  in 
the  politics  of  the  opposition  party,  which  was  productive  of  very  important 
consequences. 

The  spirit  of  party  raged  this  year  with  redoubled  violence  throughout  the 
kingdom,  towaras  which,  indeed,  food  was  constantly,  administered  by  the 
passing  events  of  the  French  revolution.  The  unhappy  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  into  which  that  country  was  now  plungea,  gave  rise  to  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  in  the  government,  which  one  party  among  us  detested  as 
subversive  of  all  legitimate  authority  and  wholesome  subordination,  and  the 
other  rejoiced  in,  as  the  demolition  of  old  prejudices  and  usurpations,  and  an 
assertion  of  the  true  principles  of  civil  society.  The  anniversary  of  July 
the  14th  was  celebrated  in  various  places  with  no  worse  consequences  than 
the  aggravation  of  political  animosity ;  but  in  Birmingham  it  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  dreadful  not.  The  populace  of  that  town  collected  in  a  great  mob, 
and,  uncontrolled  by  the  magistrates,  burned  to  the  ground  some  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Socinian  class  of  dissenters,  and  the  dwelling- 
houses  also  of  several  of  them.  In  particular,  the  house,  books,  papers,  and 
jppanUufl  of  Dr.  Priestley  were  consumed,  and  himself  compelled  to  become 
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a  fugitire  in  order  to  preserre  his  life.  This  tumult,  after  ragioff  four  days, 
and  extending  its  direful  effects  over  the  adjacent  populous  ^strict,  was 
quelled  by  military  force.  Many  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial,  but  three  only  were  capitally  punished. 

The  latter  months  of  the  year  were  passed  over  in  gloomy  silence,  and 
the  parliament  was  not  convened  till  the  Slst  of  Januaiy,  1792.  Tfie  speech 
from  the  throne  announced  the  marriage  of  his  royal  hi^ness  the  duke  of 
York  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  intimated,  that  the 
^neral  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  promised  a  continuance  of  peace,  which 
induced  his  majesty  to  hope  for  an  immediate  reduction  of  both  trie  naval  and 
militaiT  establishments  of  the  country,  and  to  afford  the  hope  of  a  gradual 
relief  from  a  part  of  the  existing  taxes.  The  debates  on  the  address,  and 
several  succeeding  discussions  in  both  houses,  principally  turned  upon  the 
line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  ministry  in  their  interference  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia,  and  in  the  hostility  they  had  displayed  towards  the 
latter  power.  Mr.  Jenkinson  (the  present  earl  of  Liverpool)  in  a  maiden 
speech,  much  admired  for  its  extensive  views  of  the  existing  state  of  Europe, 
as  bearing  upon  this  country,  remarked,  that  the  strength  and  influence  of 
France  being  at  an  end,  we  certainly  had  no  farther  danger  to  apprehend 
from  that  once  formidable  rival ;  but  a  power  had  succeeded  to  France^  no 
less  deserving  of  attention  from  its  restless  politics  and  ambitious  views,  and 
that  power  was  Russia. 

The  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  again  brought  before 
the  commons  this  session,  and  all  the  force  of  argument  was  now  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  on  both  sides,  in  the  different  discussions  that  it  underwent. 
The  house  having  resumed  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Wilr 
berforce,  the  active  and  zealous  friend  of  the  oppressed  Africans,  after  a 
minute  exposure  of  the  evils  and  cruelties  attending  that  odious  traffic,  moved 
for  its  immediate  and  total  abolition.  He  was  supported  in  the  debate  by 
both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion  as  it  stood ; 
others  supported  the  trade  throughout;  while  a  third  class,  among  whom 
Mr.  Henry  Dundas  was  the  leader,  pleaded  for  a  gradual  abolition,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  votes.  On  a  following  day  the  sub- 
ject was  resumed,  in  order  to  fix  the  date  at  which  its  total  cessation  should 
take  place.  Much  of  the  same  ground  was  again  gone  over,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery  endeavoured  to  defer  the  abolition  as  long  as  possible ;  but  a 
compromise  being  agreed  on,  the  term  was  fixed  for  the  1st  of  January,  1796. 

The  resolutions  of  the  commons  being  carried  up  to  the  lords,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  much  less  anxiety  about  the  abolition  in  that  assembly  than 
in  the  lower  house.  After  a  debate,  in  which  the  ministerial  lords  in  general 
ipolne  against  the  measure,  and  even  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  duke  of  Cla^ 
rence,  avowed  himself  a  friend  to  the  slave  trade,  a  motion  was  carried  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  hear  evidence  on  the  subject  at  the  bar 
of  that  house ; — thus  the  means  were  given  for  an  indefinite  protraction  of 
the  decision.  During  this  session  of  parliament,  however,  the  bill  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  introduced  the  preceding  year,  authorizing  juries  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  put  to  issue  in  cases  of 
libel,  but  which  had  been  postponed  at  the  instance  of  the  lord-chancellor, 
was  again  brought  in  by  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  .law 
lords,  it  was  carried,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

While  the  dread  of  that  spirit  of  innovation  which  the  French  revolution 
had  fostered,  operated  as  a  motive  with  many  to  oppose  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  reform,  there  were  others  who  thought  tnat  the  safest  and  most 
rational  method*would  be  to  conciliate  the  nation  b^  concession  in  the  matter 
of  parliamentary  reform.  With  this  immediate  object  in  view,  a  society  was 
accordingly  now  formed  under  the  name  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People," 
comprehending  a  number  of  persons  of  high  character  and  consequence, 
among  whom  were  about  thirty  members  of  parliament.  They  published 
their  resolutions  on  this,  subject  with  great  freedom ;  and  Mr.  Grey,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  gave  notice,  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  the  object  which  the  society  had  in  view  in  the  ensuing  session. 
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Mr.  Pitt  now  took  the  alarm,  and  inveighed  against  Mr.  Grey's  declaration 
with  great  warmth.  He  also  took  occasion  to  annomice  the  change  of  his 
opinions  on  this  topic,  since  experience  had  taught  him  the  danger  of  alter 
ing  the  established  fonns  of  government.  And  the  still  more  effectually  to 
discountenance  every  attempt,  by  writing  or  association,  to  excite  discontent 
with  any  thing  sanctioned  by  the  forms  of  the  constitation,  a  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued  on  the  21st  of  May  for  preventing  seditious  meetmgs 
and  publications,  in  which  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  oppose  them  by  all 
legal  means,  and  the  people  were  strongly  exhorted  to  submission. 

These  steps  occacioned  an  almost  unprecedented  ferment  throughout  the 
country,  and  they  weye  generally  considered  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
Paine's  pamphlet,  entiOed  ^  The  Rights  of  Man,'*  which,  at  this  time,  had 
become  a  great  favourite  with  the  community,  and  in  order  to  give  it  the 
more  extensive  circulation,  it  was  printed  in  the  cheapest  possible  forms. 
When  an  address  was  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  consequence  of 
the  proclamation,  several  extracts  were  read  from  that  production,  to  show 
its  dangerous  tendency;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  remarked  that  a 
whole  year  had  elapsed  since  its  publication,  and  that  if  it  were  really  of  so 
noxious  a  quality,  ministers  had  been  highly  culpable  in  not  noticing  it  at 
an  earlier  moment.  This  address,  which  passed,  and  the  tenor  of  which  was 
highly  loyal,  became  the  model  of  a  great  nnmber  of  others,  which  were  sent 
up  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Prosecutions  were  now  instituted  against 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  concerned  in  circulating  obnoxious 
publications,  and  among  others,  Thomas  Paine  himself,  who,  to  avoid  the 
effects  consequent  on  a  conwiciion^  prudery  took  refuge  in  France,  to  the 
tiffairs  of  whicn  country  I  must  now  once  more  direct  your  attention.(l) 

/ 

LETTER  XXIV. 

State  ofAJfhirt  in  France^  pditicai  and  military — General  On^tderacy  of  the 
Powen  of  Enrope  e^ainst  France — DumouriezU  Eocplaiti  %n  Belgium  and 
Holland — Reverses  oftkeArmv-'^ruggles  oftkeMountainisisand  uironditts 
— Conspiracy  ofihelOlhof  March — Giswrrec^on  in  La  Vendue — Defection  cf 
Dumounez—rall  oftke  Girondists— Triumph  of  the  Mountainiste—Death  of 
the  Queen,  fyc,  ^c.    A.  D.  1793, 1794. 

Ths  death  of  Louis  XVI.  rendered  the  parties  irreconcileable,  and  aug« 
mented  the  external  enemies  of  the  revolution.  The  republicans  had  to 
combat  all  Europe,  to  struggle  with  the  numerous  classes  of  malecontents 
and  with  one  another.  But  the  Mountainists,  who  then  directed  the  popu^ 
lar  movements,  believed  themselves  already  too  deeply  engaged  not  to 
carry  things  to  extremities.  To  terrify  the  enemies  of  the  revolution— to 
excite  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace  by  harangues,  by  the  presence  of  dan*, 
gers,  ahd  by  insurrections — to  trust  everything  to  the  mob,  both  the  govern* 
ment  and  the  safety  of  the  republic — to  communicate  to  it  the  most  ardent 
enthusiasm,  m  the  name  of  liberty,  of  equality,  and  of  fraternity ;  to  preserve 
it  in  this  violent  state  of  crisis,  in  order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
its  passions  and  its  strength :  such  was  the  plan  of  Danton,  and  of  the  Moun- 
tainists, who  had  elected  him  as  their  chier.  it  was  be  who  augmented  the 
popular  effervescence  along  with  the  growing  dangers  of  the  republic,  and 
who  established  under  the  name  of  revolutionarv  government,  in  place  of 
true  liberty,  the  despotism  of  the  multitude.  Robespierre  and  Marat  went 
still  farther,  and  attempted  to  erect  into  a  durable  government,  what  Danton 
.  had  only  regarded  as  a  transitory  one.  The  latter  was  only  a  political  chief; 
whereas  the  others  were  genuine  sectaries,  of  whom  the  first  was  ambitious^ 
the  other  fanatical. 

(1)  N«ir  Aimiul  RegMer,  17B»~17ga— Alkin't  Annala  of  Uie  Reign  of  G^qne  in.— Dr.  Biaett*a  Hlfr 
lory  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL—ErsklRe'i  Caiuei  and  Gonsequenees  of  the  War  wiih  Prance.— Wood- 
IklPi  Debate!  in  Parliament,  &c  frc 
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The  Mountainists  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  Slat  oflanuary  had  obtained 
a  great  victoiy  over  the  Girondists,  who  had  a  system  of  politics  far  more 
rigid  than  their  own,  and  who  wished  to  save  the  revolution,  without  staininf?, 
it  with  blood.  But  their  humanity,  and  their  spirit  of  justice  were  useless, 
or  rather  injiuious  to  them.  They  were  accused  of  being  enemies  to  the 
people,  because  they  raised  their  voice  against  their  excesses ;  with  being 
accomplices  of  the  tyratU^  t>ecause  they  wished  to  save  Louis  XVI. ;  and  with 
betraying  the  republic,  because  they  recommended  moderation.  It  was  with 
these  reproaches  that  the  Mountainists  pursued  them  even  into  the  midst  of 
the  convention,  froni  the  21st  of  January  to  the  3l8t  of  May,  and  the  2d  of 
June.  The  Girondists  were  for  a  long  time  supported  by  the  centre,  which 
j'anged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  party  on  the  right  against  the  murders  and 
the  anarchy  prevailing,  and  on  the  side  of  the  left  as  far  as  regarded  measures 
of  public  safety.  This  mass,  which,  properly  speaking,  formed  the  spirit  of 
the  convention,  displayed  some  courage>  and  balanced  the  power  of  the 
Mountain  and  the  Commune,  as  long  as  it  possessed  among  its  members  the 
intrepid  and  eloquent  Girondists,  who  carried  with  them  into  their  prisons  and 
upon  the  scaffold,  all  the  finnness  and  the  generous  sentiments  of  the  assem- 
bly to  which  they  belonged. 

The  military  situation  of  France  had  been  hitherto  cheering.  Dumouriez 
had  just  crowned  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Argonne  by  the  conquest  of  Bel- 
gium. After  the  retreat,  of  the  Prussians,  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
concert  the  invasion  of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries.  He  returned  to  the 
army  on  the  20th  of  October,  1792,  and  began  the  attack  on  the  28th.  The 
plan  which  had  been  attempted  so  unsuccessfully,  and  with  such  a  want  of 
men  and  means  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  resumed  and  executed  with 
superior  forces.  Dumouriez,  at  the  head  of  the  Belgian  army,  which  was 
forty  thousand  strong,  marched  from  Valenciennes  upon  Mons,  supported  on 
his  right  by  the  army  of  Ardennes,  consisting  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  men, 
under  general  Valence,  who  came  from  Givet  upon  Namur;  and  on  his  left 
by  the  army  of  the  North,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under 
general  Labourdonnaie,  who  advanced  from  Lille  upon  Toumay.  The  Aus- 
trian army,  posted  before  Mons,  looked  for  the  attack  in  its  intienchments. 
Dumouriez  defeated  the  Austrians  completely ;  and  the  victory  of  Jemappe 
opened  Belgium  to  the  French,  and  began  in  Europe  the  ascendency  of  tne 
French  armies.  After  his  victory  of  the  6th  of  November,  Dumouriez 
entered  as  a  conqueror  into  Mons ;  on  the  14th  into  Brussels  ;^  and  on  the  2dth 
into  Liege:  Valence  took  Namur,  Labourdonnaie  obtained  possession  of 
Antwerp,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  entirely  achieved.  The  French  army,  now  commander  of  the  Meuse 
and  the  Scheldt,  took  up  its  winter-quarters,  after  having  driven  the  Austrians 
beyond  the  Roer,  whom  it  might  have  driven  beyond  the  Lower  Rhine. 

From  this  moment  dated  the  hostilities  between  Dumouriez  and  the  jaco- 
bins ;  a  decree  of  the  convention  of  the  15th  of  December  abrogated  the  Bel- 
gian customs,  and  organized  the  country  into  a  democratical  shape;  The 
jacobins  sent  on  their  part  agents  into  Belgium,  to  propagate  the  revolution 
there,  and  to  establish  clubs  m  the  country  similar  to  those  of  the  mother 
society ;  and  the  Fleming,  who  had  received  the  French  with  enthusiasm, 
were  cooled  by  the  requisitions  demanded  of  them,  by  the  general  pillage  and 
the  intolerable  anarchy  which 'the  jacobins  brought  along  with  them.  All 
the  party  which  had  opposed  the  Austrian  dominion,  and  which  hoped  to  be 
free  under  the  protection  of  France,  found  their  rule  much  severer,  and 
regretted  having  c^ed  them  in,  or  supported  them.  Dumouriez,  who  had 
framed  plans  for  the  independence  of  the  Flemings,  and  of  ambition  for  him- 
self, returned  to  Paris  to  complain  of  such  impolitic  conduct  as  it  regarded 
conquered  countries.  He  now  changed  his  behaviour,  which  had  beea 
hitherto  equivocal.  He  had  omitted  no  method  of  keeping  well  with  the  two 
factions ;  he  had  ran^d  himself  under  the  banners  of  neither,  in  the  hope  of 
makinff  use  of  the  nght  through  his  friend  Gensonn^,  and  of  the  Mountain 
through  Danton  and  Lacroix,  and  thought  to  dazzle  both  the  one  and  the 
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other  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories.  But  in  his  second  journey  he  attempted 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  jacobins,  and  to  save  Louis  XVI. ;  and  having 
iailed  of  success,  he  returned  to  the  army  to  commence  his  second  campaign, 
extremely  discontented,  and  determined  to  make  bis  new  victories  serve  to 
suspend  the  revolution  and  to  change  its  system  of  government. 

All  the  French  frontiers  were  to  be  attacked  at  this  time  by  the  powers  o£ 
Europe.  The  military  successes  of  the  revolution,  and  the  catastrophe  ot 
the  2l8t  of  January,  had  caused  the  greatey  part  of  the  governments  till  then 
undecided  or  neutral  to  enter  into  the  coalition.  Engknd,  which  had  been 
long  prepared  for  a  rupture,  seized  this  occasion  for  appearing  on  the  theatre 
of  hostilities.  The  tower  of  London  was  stored  with  arms;  a  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail  from  Spithead,  the  ministers  had  ol^tained  about  three  millions 
and  a  half  sterling  for  extraordinaries. 

On  learning  the  fate  of  Louis  XVL,  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  recalled 
their  minister  lord  Gower,  and  brought  Holland  along  with  it  into  the  rupture 
with  France.  Spain  had  just  undergone  a  change  of  ministry ;  the  famous 
Godoy,  duke  of  Alcadia,  and  afterward  prince  of  Peace,  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  That  power  broke  with  the  republic  after 
vainly  interceding  for  Louis  XVL,  and  having  estimated  its  neutrality  at  the 
price  of  the  king's  life.  The  Germanic  confederation  had  entirely  agreed 
upon  war;  and  Bavaria,  Suabia,  and  the  elector  palatine  joined  the  opinion 
of  the  belligerent  circles  of  the  empire.  Naples  followed  the  example  of  the 
holy  see,  which  had  already  declared  itself;  and  there  remained  no  longer 
any  other  states  neutral  than  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Turkey, 
Russia  was  still  occupied  with  her  second  division  of  Poland. 

The  republic  was  thus  menaced  on  all  sides  by  all  the  best  disciplined  troops 
in  Europe.  It  was  soon  to  combat  fifty-five  thousand  Austro-Sardinians  from 
the  Alps ;  fifty  thousand  Spaniards  from  the  Pyrenees ;  sixty-six  thousand 
Austrians  or  imperials,  reinforced  by  thirty-eight  thousand  Anglo-Batavians 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  in  Belgium;  thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
Austrians  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle;  one  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  Russians,  Austrians,  Pmssians,  and  imperials,  on  the 
)f  iddle  and  Upper  Rhine.  In  order  to  make  head  against  so  many  enemies, 
the  convention  ordered  a  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  This  measure 
for  the  defence  of  the  exterior  was  accompanied  by  a  party  measure  of  de- 
fence for  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  the  moment  when  the  newly-raised 
battalions  were  to  quit  Paris,  and  when  they  presented  themselves  to  the  as- 
sembly, the  Mountain  required  that  an  extraordinary  tribunal  should  be  esta- 
blished for  the  support  of  the  revolution  within,  which  these  battalions  were 
preparing  to  defend  on  the  frontiers.  This  tribunal,  composed  of  nine  mem- 
oers,  was  to  jud^e  without  jury  and  without  appeal.  The  Girondists  opposed 
with  all  their  n^i^ht  an  institution  at  once  so  arbitrary  and  so  redoubtable, 
but  in  vain ;  for  tney  seemed  to  favour  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  in  reject- 
ing a  tribunal  ordained  to  punish  them.  All  that  they  gained  by  their  oppo- 
sition was,  the  introduction  of  a  jury,  the  removal  of  violent  partisans,  and 
the  weakening  of  its  action,  as  long  as  they  had  any  influence  in  the  state. 

The  principal  efforts  of  the  coalition  were  directed  against  the  vast  frontier, 
which  stretches  from  the  North  Sea  to  Huningen.  The  prince  of  Cobourg 
was  to  attack,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrians,  the  French  army  upon  the  Roer 
and  the  Meuse,  and  to  nenetrate  into  Belgium,*  while  the  Prussians,  on  another 
point,  were  to  march  agamst  Cuatine,  to  give  him  battle,  to  surround 
Mayence,  and  to  renew  the  preceding  invasion  after  taking  it.  These  two 
armies  of  operation  were  upheld  in  their  intermediate  positions  by  considerable 
forces.  Dumouriez,  who  was  filled  with  his  own  ambitious  plans  of  reaction,- 
at  a  time  when  no  one  ought  to  have  thought  of  any  thing  but  the  dangers 
with  which  France  was  'surrounded,  proposed  to  establish  the  monarchy  of 
1791,  in  spite  of  the  convention  and  of  Europe.  What  Bouill^  could  not  do 
for  absolute  royalty,  nor  La  Fayette  for  the  constitutional  throne,  at  a  time 
/ar  more  propitious,  Dumouriez  believed  he  could  execute  with  his  own  power 
tor  sun  annihilated  constitution,  and  a  monarchy  without  partisans.    Instead 
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of  remaining  neutral  between  the  factions,  as  circtimstances  obli^  a  general 
to  do,  and  even  as  an  ambitious  man  ought  to  have  done,  Dumouriez  preferred 
breaking  with  all  parties,  in  order  to  gorem  them.  He  thought  of  forming:  a 
party  without  France ;  of  penetrating  into  Holland  by  means  of  the  Batavian 
republicans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  stadtholder  and  the  influence  of  the 
English  cabinet :  of  delivering  Belgium  from  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins,  and  re- 
uniting the  two  countries  into  a  single  independent  state ;  and  to  give  them- 
selves a  political  protectorate  after  naving  acquired  all  the  glory  of  a  con- 
queror. He  was  then  to  intfmidate  parties,  to  gain  over  his  troops,  to  march 
upon  the  capital,  dissolve  the  convention,  shut  up  the  popular  meetings,  re- 
establish the  constitution  of  1791,  and  give  back  a  kmg  to  France. 

This  project,  which  was  flnpossible  amid  the  great  shock  of  the  revolation^ 
and  of  Europe,  appeared  easy  to  the  violent  and  adventurous  Dumouriez. 
Instead  of  defending  the  line  of  army  which  was  menaced  from  Mayence  to 
the  Roer,  he  threw  his  forces  to  the  left  of  the  enemy's  operations,  and  en- 
tered Holland  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men^  He  proposed,  by  a  nipid 
march,  to  transport  his  troops  to  the  centre  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  take 
fortresses  as  he  retreated,  and  to  be  r^oined  at  Nimeguen  by  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  under  general  Miranda,  who  was  in  the  mean  time  to  have  rendered 
himself  master  of  Maestricht.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  men  was  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  Austrians,  and  to  iMt>tect  him  on  the  rifht 

Dumouriez  vigorously  advanced  in  his  expedition  against  Holland ;  he 
took  Breda  and  Gertruydenberg,  and  prepared  for  passing  the  Biesbos,  and 
taking  Dorft.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  army  on  the  right  experienced 
the  greatest  disasters  on  the  Lower  Meuse.  The  Austrians  assumed  the  of- 
fensive, passed  the  Roer,  and  beat  Miazinski  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  made 
Miranda  raise  the  blockade  of  Maestricht,  which  he  had  in  vain  bombarded » 
crossed  the  Meuse,  and  put  entirely  to  rout  the  French  army  which  had 
joined  between  Tirlemont  and  Louvam.  Dumouriez  received  orders  from  the 
executive  council  to  quit  Holland  with  all  speed,  and  to  take  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  Belgium ;  he  was  accordingly  obliged  to  obey,  and  thus  to 
lose  a  part  of  his  wildest,  yet  dearest  hopes. 

The  jacobins,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  all  these  reverses,  oecame 
far  more  intractable  than  ever.  Being  unable  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  de- 
feat without  treacherjr,  especially  after  the  brilliant  and  unexpected  victories 
of  the  former  campaign,  they  attributed  all  military  disasters  to  the  combi- 
nations of  party.  Tbev  denounced  the  Girondists,  ministers  and  generals, 
whom  they  believed  to  nave  joined  with  each  other  to  ruin  the  republic,  and 
they  determined  upon  their  ruin.  Rivalry  mingled  with  suspicion,  and  they 
were  as  eager  to  overcome  an  exclusive  dominion  as  to  defend  a  territory 
which  was  threatened :  they  commenced  with  the  Girondists^  As  the  mul- 
titude was  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  proscribing  their  representa- 
tives, they  at  first  resorted  to  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  them ;  they  resolved 
to  murder  them  in  the  convention  when  they  should  all  be  assembled;  and 
they  fixed  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March  for  the  execution  of  their  plan. 
The  assembly  had  adopted  permanent  sittings,  on  account  of  the  dangers 
with  which  the  commonwealth  was  surrounded.  The  previous  evening  it 
was  decided  at  the  club  of  the  jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers,  to  sound  the 
tocsin,  to  shut  the  barriers,  and  to  march  in  two  divisions  on  the  convention, 
and  the  houses  of  the  ministers.  At  the  [hour  agreed  on  they  set  out;  but 
several  circumstances  prevented  the  conspirators  from  succeeding.  The 
Girondists,  who  had  been  prepared  to  expect  the  attack,  did  not  go  to  the 
nightly  settmg :  the  sections  made  some  opposition  to  the  idot,  luid  Bour- 
^nonville,  minister  at  war,  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  battaliOA 
of  the  federates  of  Brest :  dl  these  unforeseen  obstacles,  joined  lo  the  rain^ 
which  did  not  cease  to  fall  the  whole  night,  dispersed  the  conspirators.  Tlie 
following  day  Vergniaud  denounced  the  committee  of  insurrection  which  had 
projected  these  murders,  reouired  that  the  executive  council  should  be  chai]ged 
with  making  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  of  the  10th  of  March,  to  examine 
the  registers  of  the  clubs  and  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  insimectionaiy 
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eoBunitiee.  **  We  are  maiehing,''  said  he,  **  from  crimes  to  amnesties,  and 
from  amnesties  to  crimes.  A  great  number  of  our  citizens  have  gone  the 
length  of  confounding  seditious  insurrections  with  the  great  insurrection  of 
liberty,  of  regarding  the  insolence  of  robbers  as  the  explosion  of  energetic 
minds,  and  robbery  as  a  measure  calculated  to  secure  the  general  safety. 
We  have  witnessed  the  developement  of  the  strange  system  of  liberty 
from  which  maxims  such  as  these  are  drawn.  You  are  free,  but  think  like 
us,  lest  we  denounce  you  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people :  you  are  free, 
but  bow  your  heads  before  the  idol  to  which  we  oner  mcense,  or  we  will 
denounce  you  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people :  you  are  free,  but  you  are 
to  Join  with  us  in  persecuting  men  whose  probity  and  understandmgs  we 
dread,  or  we  denounce  you  to  the  vengeance  of  Ihe  people !  Citizens,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  revolution,  like  Saturn,  may  devour  its  own  children,  and 
engender,  at  length,  despotism,  with  all  its  attendant  calamities.*'  These 
prophetic  words  produced  some  effect  on  the  assembly ;  but  the  measures 
proposed  by  Yergniaud  led  to  nothing. 

The  jacobins  had  been  arrested  for  a  moment  in  their  course  by  the  ill 
success  of  their  first  enterprise  against  their  adversaries ;  b^t  the  insurrec- 
tion of  La  Yend4e  took  place,  and  restored  all  their  boldness.  The  war  of 
La  Yend^e  was  an  inevitable  event  in  the  revolution.  This  country,  which 
was  backed  by  the  sea  and  the  Loire,  traversed  by  few  roads,  and  covered 
with  viUa|[es,  hamlets  and  castlewards,  had  maintained  its  ancient  state  of 
feudal  existence.  In  La  Yend^e  there  was  neither  education  nor  civiliza- 
tion, because  there  was  no  middle  class ;  and  there  was  no  middle  class,  be- 
cause there  were  few  or  no  towns.  The  class  of  the  peasants  had  not  at  this 
time  acquired  any  other  ideas  than  those  communicated  to  it  by  the  priests, 
and  had  kept  its  interests  undivided  from  those  of  the  nobles.  These  men, 
simple,  robust,  and  devoted  to  the  anciejit  order  of  things,  understood  no- 
thing of  a  revolution,  which  was  the  result  of  opinions  and  wants  altogether 
unknown  to  their  situation.  The  nobles  and  the  priests,  finding  themselves 
a  strong  party  in  this  quarter  of  the  country,  did  not  emigrate ;  and  there 
it  was  that  in  reality  existed  the  partisans  of  the  old  regime,  because  there 
it  was  ihat  its  doctrines  and  its  society  were  to  be  found.  It  was  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  France  and  La  Yend^,  countries  so  different,  and  which 
had  nothing  in  common  but  their  language,  should  be  in  a  state  of  war  with 
each  other ;  it  was  certain  that  the  two  kinds  of  fanaticism,  the  monarchical, 
and  that  which  believed  in  the  popular  sovereignity,  that  of  the  priesthood, 
and  that  of  human  reason,  should  raise  their  banners  against  each  other,  and 
bring  about  the  triumph  either  of  the  old  or  new  state  of  civilization. 

Partial  troubles  had  arisen  at  various  times  in  La  Yendde.  In  1793  the 
count  de  la  Rouairie  had  proposed  a  general  rising,  which  had  only  failed  in 
consequence  of  his  own  arrest;  but  every  thing  was  prepared  for  an  insurrec- 
tion, when  the  recruiting  of  the  army  by  three  hundred  thousand  men  was 
undertaken ;  that  levy  became  the  signal  of  revolt.  The  Yend^ns  beat  the 
gen-d*armerie  at  Saint  Florens,  and  first  took  for  their  chiefs,  at  diverspoints, 
Cathelineau  the  wagoner,  Oharette  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  Stofflet  the 
game-keeper.  In  a  short  time  the  insurrection  spread  throughout  the 
whole  country :  nine  hundred  communes  rose  up  at  the  sound  of  uie  tocsin, 
and  then  the  noble  chiefs  Bonchamps,  Lescure,  Larochejaquelin,  d'Elb^e, 
and  Talmont  joined  ^e  others.  The  troops  of  the  line  and  the  battalions 
of  the  national  guard  which  marched  agamst  the  insurgents  were  beaten. 
Genersl  Marc6  was  overthrown  at  Saint  Yincent,  by  Stofflet ;  general  Gau- 
villiers  at  Beaupreau,  by  d*Elb^e  and  Bonchamps;  general  Quetineau  at 
Aubiers,  by  Larochejaquelin ;  and  ^neral  Ligonnier,  at  Cholet.  The  Yen- 
d6ans,  now  become  masters  of  ChAtillon,  Bressuire,  and  Yihiers,  determined, 
before  pushing  their  advantages  farther,  to  ^ive  themselves  a  sort  of  organ- 
ization. They  formed  three  bodies,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men  each,  after  the  distribution  of  the  Yend^an  territory  into  three 
branches  of  command ;  the  first  under  B<mchamps  kept  by  the  oanks  of  the 
Loire,  and  received  the  name  ot  the  army  of  At^uf  the  second  placed  in 
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the  ceptre  was  called  the  grand  army,  and  was  commanded  by  d'Elb6e ;  and 
the  third  in  Lower  La  Vendue,  became  the  army  of  the  Marshy  under  Cha- 
rette.  The  insurgents  established  a  council  to  decide  the  operations,  and 
chose  Cathelineau  generalissimo.  These  arrangements,  and  that  disposition 
of  the  country,  allowed  of  ranging  the  insurgents  in  regiments,  of  dismissing 
them  to  their  fields,  or  recalling  them  to  serve  under  th6ir  banners. 

The  news  of  this  formidable  rising  made  the  convention  take  still  more 
rigorous  measures  with  regard  to  the  priests  and  the  emigrants.  It  out- 
lawed the  priests  and  nobles  who  participated  in  any  assembling  of  persons, 
and  took  away  the  arms  of  all  who  had  belonged  to  the  privileged  classes. 
The  old  emigrants  were  banished  for  life ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  re-enter 
France  under  pain  of  death f  and  all  their  properties  were  confiscated.  On 
the  door  of  each  house  the  names  of  all  who  inhabited  it  were  to  be  written ; 
and  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  had  been  adjourned,  commenced  its 
terrible  functions. 

At  the  same  time  intelligence  arrived  of  new  disasters  in  the  French 
armies.  Dumouriez,  on  his  return  to  the  army  of  Belgium,  concentrated 
his  forces,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Austrian  general  the  prince  of  Cobourg. 
His  troops  were  in  a  state  of  discouragement,  and  wanted  every  thing :  he 
addressed  to  the  convention  a  threatening  letter  a^nst  the  jacobins  who 
denounced  him.  After  having  inspired  his  army  witn  some  of  the  confidence 
it  formerly  had  in  its  own  success,  by  means  of  some  small  advantages,  he 
hazarded  a  general  engagement  at  ^ferwind,  and  lost  the  battle.  Bel^um 
was  evacuated ;  and  Dumouriez,  placed  between  the  Austrians  and  the  jaco* 
bins,  beaten  by  the  one,  and  attacked  by\he  other,  recurred  to  the  culpable 
method  of  a  defection,  in  order  to  realize  his  former  projects.  He  had  con- 
ferences with  colonel  Mack,  and  arranged  with  the  Austrians  to  march  upon 
Paris  to  re-establish  the  monarchy,  while  he  was  to  quit  them  upon  the  fron- 
tier, leaving  them  several  strong  places  as  a  guarantee.  It  is  likely  that 
Dumouriez  meant  to  place  upon  the  throne  the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  that,  campaign ;  while  the  prince  of  Cobourg 
hoped  that  if  the  counter-revolution  reached  that  point,  it  would  go  farther, 
and  re-establish  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  ancient  monarchy  together. 
The  jacobins  were  very  soon  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Dumouriez,  who 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  them,  whether  it  was  that  he  wished  to  sound  his 
troops,  or  to  terrify  his  enemies,  or  whether  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
usual  levity  of  his  disposition,  is  uncertain.  In  order  to  make  themselves 
still  more  certain  of  the  facts,  the  club  of  the  jacobins  sent  to  him  a  deputa- 
tion, consisting  of  three  of  its  members,  called  Proly,  Pereira,  and  Dubuis- 
son.  On  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Dumouriez,  they  obtained  of 
him  more  acknowledgments  than  they  had  even  expected.  "  The  conven- 
tion,'* said  he,  "  is  an  assembly  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  tyrants. 
As  long  as  I  hold  four  inches  of  steel,  I  shall  not  allow  it  to  reign  and  to 

Eour  forth  hitman  blood,  by  means  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  which  it 
as  just  created.  As  to  the  republic,"  added  he,  "  it  is  but  an  empty  word ; 
I  believed  in  it  for  three  days;  but  since  the  affair  of  JemappNe,  1  have 
regretted  every  success  I  have  obtained  in  so  bad  a  cause.  There  is  but 
one  M'ay  of  saving  the  country,  and  that  is  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  1791,  and  a  king."  "Are  you  in  your  senses,  generall" 
cried  Dubuisson :  "  the  French  hold  the  name  of  roy^ty,  and  the  sound  of 
the  name  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  horror."  "  But  what  matters  the  name  ?  Of 
what  consequence  is  it  whether  the  king  is  called  Louis,  James,  or  Philip  t" 
"And  your  means,  where  are  they?"  "My  army — yes,  my  army  will 
accomplish  all  this ;  and  from  my  camp,  or  the  security  of  a  fortified  place, 
will  tell  you  that  it  demands  a  king."  "  But  yoin-  project  compromises  the 
safety  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple."  "  The  last  of  the  Bourbons  must 
be  slain,  even  those  at  Coblentz,  before  France  will  want  a  king ;  and  if 
Paris  added  this-  murder  to  those  with  which  it  is  already  dishonoured,  I 
should  immediately  march  upon  the  capital."  After  declaring  himself  with 
all  this  want  of  precaution,  Dumouriez  commenced  the  execution  of  his  im 
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practicable  desig^n :  he  found  himself  in  a  position  truly  difficult,  his  soldiers 
were  sincerely  attached  to  him,  but  they  were  also  devoted  to  their  country. 
He  was  bound  to  give  up  strong  places  of  which  he  was  not  the  master,  and 
it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  generals  under  his  orders  would  act  with 
regard  to  him  as  he  had  himself  acted  with  La  Fayette.  His  first  attempt 
was  not  encouraging.  After  establishing  his  camp  at  Saint  Amaud,  he  wished 
to  seize  upon  Lille,  Cond6,  and  Valenciennes ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  failed. 
This  piece  of  ill  success  led  him  to  hesitate,  and  prevented  him  from  com- 
mencmg  the  attack. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  was  informed  of  his  projects,  it  summoned  him 
to  its  bar:  he  refused  to  obey,  but  did  not  yet  hoist  the  standard  of  revolt. 
The  convention  immediately  despatched  fouc^of  its  representatives,  Camus, 
Quinette,  Lamarque,  and  Bancal,  together  wnh  the  minister  at  war,  Bour- 
nonville,  to  bring  him  before  them  or  to  arrest  him  in  the  midst  of  his  army. 
Dumouriez  received  the  commission  at  the  head  of  his  staff:  they  presented 
to  him  the  decree  of  the  convention,  which  he  read,  and  returned  it  to  them, 
saying  that  the  state  of  his  army  did  not  admit  of  his  quitting  it.  He  offered 
to  resiffn  his  post,  and  promised  that  at  a  calmer  time,  he  would  himself 
demand  an  investigation  into  his  condtict,  and  give  an  explanation  both  of 
his  designs  and  his  actions.  The  commissaries  entreated  him  to  submit, 
alleging  the  example  of  the  ancient  Roman  eenerals:  '^We  are  always 
wrong  when  we  quote,"  said  he,  "and  we  degrade  the  history  of  the 
Romans,  when  we  give  the  example  of  their  virtues  as  an  excuse  for  our 
crimes.  The  Romans  did  not  murder  TarqUln— the  Romans  had  a  well 
regulated  republic  and  good  laws :  they  had  neither  a  club  of  jacobins,  nor  a 
revolutionary  tribunal.  We  live  in  a  time  of  anarchy,  a  band  of  tigers 
desire  my  head,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give  it  them.**  "  Citizen  general,** 
said  Camus,  •*  will  you  obey  the  decree  of  the  national  convention,  and  go 
to  Paris  1"  "Not  now."  "Well  then  I  declare  you  suspended  from  your 
functions:  you  are  no  longer  general;  and  I  command  you  to  be  taken 
into  custody."  "  This  is  too  much  !"  cried  Dumouriez :  and  ordered  some 
Crerman  hussars  to  seize  the  commissaries,  whom  he  delivered  as  hostages 
to  the  Austrians.  After  this  act  of  revolt,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
hesitate.  Dumouriez  made  a  new  attack  upon  Cond6,  but  it  was  as  imsuc- 
cessful  as  the  former:  he  wished  to  seduce  the  army  to  follow  him  in  his 
defection,  but  it  deserted  him.  The  soldiers  were  much  more  likely  to  prefer 
the  republic  to  their  general ;  for  the  attachment  to  the  revolution  was  now  in 
all  its  strength,  and  the  civil  power  in  all  its  energy.  Dumouriez  expe- 
rienced in  declaring  himself  against  the  convention  the  same  fate  which 
La  Fayette  had  undergone  when  he  declared  himself  against  the  constituent 
assembly.  Dumouriez  passed  into  the  Austrian  camp  with  the  duke  of  Char- 
tres,  colonel  Thouvenot,  and  two  squadrons  of  Berchiny ;  the  rest  of  his 
army  joined  the  camp  at  Famars,  and  united  with  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dampierre. 

The  convention,  on  learning  the  arrest  of  the  commissaries,  established 
itself  permanently,  declared  Dumouriez  a  traitor  to  his  country,  authorized 
every  citizen  to  treat  him  as  an  outlaw,  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  decreed 
the  famous  committee  of  public  safety,  and  banished  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  all  the  Bourbons  from  the  republic.  Though  the  Girondists  on  this 
occasion  had  attacked  Dumouriez  as  angrily  as  the  Mountainists,  they  were 
nevertheless  accused  of  being  accomplices  in  his  desertion ;  and  thus  was  a 
new  complaint  added  to  all  the  rest.  Their  enemies  daily  became  more 
powerful,  and  it  was  in  moments  of  public  danger  that  they  were  especially 
redoubtable.  Till  now  in  the  long  struggle  which  had  been  going  on  between 
the  two  parties,  they  had  gained  the  victory  on  all  points :  they  had  stopped 
the  prosecutions  relating  to  the  massacres  of  September:  they  had  supported 
the  usurpations  of  the  commune :  they  had  first  obtained  the  trial  and  then 
the  execution  of  Louis  X  VL :  through  their  intrigues  the  pillages  of  February 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  10th  of  March  had  remained  unpunished :  they 
erected  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  in  spite  of  the  Girondists :  by  means  of 
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repe&ted  insuiU  they  had  driven  Roland  from  the  ministry :  and  they  had 
triumphed  over  Dumouriez.  It  now  only  remained  for  them  to  take  away 
from  the  Girondists  their  last  asylum,  the  assembly:  this  they  began  to 
attempt  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  they  finished  the  work  on  the  2d  of  June. 

Robespierre  attacked  by  name,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  P6tion,  and 
Gensonnd,  in  the  convention,  and  Marat  denounced  them  in  the  popular 
assemblies.  He  wrote  in  his  quality  of  president  of  the  jacobins  an  address 
to  the  departments,  in  which  he  called  for ''  ike  thunder  rfpetiUom  and  acaua- 
tions  agamst  the  traitors  and  ur^aithfid  delegates  who  had  desired  to  save  the 
tyrant  oy  voting  his  imprisonment  or  the  appeal  to  the  people.'*'*  The  right  side 
and  the  plain  of  the  convention  felt  that  it  was  requisite  to  combine  their 
forces.  Marat  was  sent  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  This  intelligence 
excited  the  loudest  rumours  among  the  clubs,  the  mob,  and  the  commune. 
In  revenge,  the  mayor  ( Pache)  came  in  the  name  of  the  thirty-five  sections 
and  of  the  council-general  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  principal  Girondists. 
Young  Boyer  Fonfr^de  required  .to  be  included  in  the  proscription  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  members  of  the  right  and  of  the  plain  rose  up,  crying  out—* 
MLi  all  of  ns  I  This  petition,  thourii  declared  calumnious,  was  the  beginning 
of  attacks  from  without  against  the  convention,  and  prepared  the  mmds  of 
all  for  the  ruin  of  the  Gironde. 

The  accusation  of  Marat  was  far  from  intimidating  the  jacobins,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Marat  was  acquitted  and 
carried  in  triumph  into  the  assembly.  From  this  moment  the  avenues  to  the 
hall  were  occupied  by  audacious  sans-culottes,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  jaco- 
bins' trenched  upon  those  of  the  convention.  The  clubbists  and  the  hirelings 
of  Robespierre  continually  interrupted  the  orators  of  the  right,  and  disturbed 
the  deliberations :  while  out  of  doors  all  means  were  sought  for  to  get  rid  of 
the  Girondists.  Henriot,  commandant  of  the  sans-culotte  section,  excited 
for  this  purpose  the  battalions  which  were  ready  to  depart  for  La  Vendue. 
Guadet  then  saw  that  it  was  useless  any  longer  to  confine  matters  to  com- 
plaints or  harangues :  he  mounted  the  tribune  and  said,  ^  Citizens,  while  vir- 
tuous men  confine  themselves  to  lamenting  over  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country,  conspirators  are  endeavouring  to  ruin  it.  Like  Cssar,  they  say. 
Lei  them  ^eakj  and  let  us  act  I  Well,  then— do  so  too.  The  evil  lies  in  the  im- 
punity of  the  c9nspirators  of  the  10th  of  March,  in  the  existence  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Paris — ^authorities  at  once  desirous  of  money  and  of  power. 
Citizens,  it  is  still  time :  you  may  yet  save  your  country  and  your  honour, 
which  is  compromised,  f  propose  to  annul  the  authorities  of  Paris,  to  replace 
within  twenty-fours  the  municipality  by  the  presidents  of  the  sections,  to 
assemble  the  proxies  of  the  convention  at  Bourges  with  the  shortest  possible 
delay,  and  to  despatch  our  decree  into  the  departments  by  expresses.'*  This 
motion  of  Guadet*s  served  for  a  moment  to  surprise  the  Mountain.  If  the 
measures  proposed  had  been  adopted  on  the  instant,  the  dominion  of  the  com- 
mune and  the  projects  of  the  conspirators  were  gone  for  ever :  but  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  parties  would  have  taken  some  steps,  that  civil  war  would 
have  spread,  that  the  convention  would  have  been  dissolved  by  the  assembly 
of  Bourges,  all  centre  of  action  destroyed,  and  that  the  revolution  would  not 
have  been  strong  enough  to  resist  its  own  internal  struggles,  and  the  attacks 
of  Europe :  and  this  is  what  was  feared  by  the  moderate  part  of  the  assembly. 
In  terror  of  anarchy  if  the  commune  was  not  repressed,  and  of  the  counter- 
revolution, if  the  multitude  was  not  confined,  the  moderate  party  wished  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  convention.  This 
party  composed  the  committees  of  general  surety  and  public  safety;  it  was 
directed  by  Barrere,  who,  like  all  well-meaning  men  of  weak  character,  was 
the  supporter  of  moderate  measures,  until  terror  made  him  ar\  instrument  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny.  Instead  of  the  decisive  measures  of  Guadet,  he  pro- 
posed to  name  an  extraordinary  commission  of  twelve  members  charged  with 
the  examination  of  the  conduct  of  the  municipality,  to  discover  the  authors  of 
the  plots  carried  on  against  the  national  representation,  and  to  secure  their 
persons.  This  middle  course  was  adopted :  bu^  it  left  the  commune  undis- 
turbed, and  the  commune  necessarily  triumphed  over  the  convention* 
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Hie  commiBsion  of  twelve  spread  alarm  amonf  the  members  of  the  i 
mine  by  its  inquiries :  it  discovered  a  new  conspiracy,  which  was  to  break  out 
on  the  33d  of  May;  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  conspirators,  among  others, 
the  secretary  of  the  commune,  Hubert,  auth  jr  of  Phre  Dudi^ne,  who  was 
seised  in  the  very  midst  of  the  municipsdity.  The  commune,  which  at  first 
was  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  now  took  measures  of  opposition.  From  this 
time  there  were  no  lonoer  plots — there  were  insurrections.  The  council 
general,  encouraged  by  the  Mountainists,  surrounded  itself  with  the  agitators 
of  the  capital:  it  spread  a  report  that  the  twelve  wished  to  purge  the  conven« 
tion,  and  replace  the  tribunal  which  had  acquitted  Marat  by  a  counter-revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  The  jacobins,  the  cordeliers,  and  the  sections  now  esta- 
blished themselves  permanently.  On  the  S6th  of  May,  the  agitation  b^^  to 
be  felt ;  and  on  the  S7th,  it  became  strong  enough  to  lead  the  commune  to 
open'the  attack.  The  commune  presented  itself  to  the  convention,  and  de- 
manded the  liberty  of  Hubert,  and  the  suppression  of  the  twelve.  It  was 
followed  bv  the  deputies  from  the  sections,  which  expressed  the  same  wish ; 
and  the  hall  was  surrounded  by  large  assemblages.  The  section  of  the  city 
even  ventured  to  require  that  the  twelve  should  be  brought  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  Isnard,  president  of  the  assembly,  replied  in  a*  tone  of 
solemnity,  **  Listen  to  what  I  am  now  about  to  say.  If  once  the  convention 
is  degraded ;  if  ever,  through  one  of  these  insurrections,  wiiich  have  so  fre- 
quently taken  place  since  me  10th  of  March,  and  of  which  the  magistrates 
have  not  given  notice  to  the  assembly,  it  happened  that  a  blow  was  struck  at 
the  national  representation,  I  tell  you,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  France, 
that  Paris  would  be  annihilated ;  yes,  all  France  would  take  vengeance  on 
the  attempt,  and  soon  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  on  which  bank  of  the 
Seine  the  capital  once  stood.*'  This  reply  became  the  signal  of  a  great 
tumult.  ^  I  declare  to  you  also,*'  cried  Danton,  **  that  so  much  impudence 
begins  to  be  insufierable ;  we  will  resist  you.**  Then  turning  towards  the 
ri^t— *^  No  more  truces  between  the  Mountain  and  the  cowards  who  wished 
to  save  the  tyrant." 

The  greatest  confusion  now  reigned  in  the  hall ;  the  tribunes  uttered  cries 
against  the  right— the  Mountainists  broke  out  into  mena'^.es ;  every  moment 
the  deputations  succeeded  each  other  from  without,  and  vl'^  convention  saw 
itself  surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude.  Some  sectionaries  of  the  mail 
and  the  Butte  des  Moulins,  commanded  by  Raffit,  had  placed  themselves  in 
the  passages  and  avenues  to  defend  it.  The  Girondists  fought  as  long  as 
they  confd  against  the  deputations  and  the  Mountam.  Threatened  from 
within,  and  besieged  from  without,  they  attempted  to  make  use  of  that 
violence  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  assembly.  But  Garat,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  deprived  them  of  even  that  resource;  and  on  being  called  to 
render  an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris,  he  assured  the  meeting  that  the  con- 
vention had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  the  opinion  of  Garat,  who  passed  for  im- 
partial, and  whose  conciliating  disposition  sometimes  led  him  to  take  equi- 
vocal steps,  emboldened  the  members  of  the  Mountain.  Isnard  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  chair;  H6rault  de  S6chelles  replaced  him ;  and  this  was  the 
signal  of  victory  to  Uie  Mountainists.  The  new  president  replied  to  the  peti- 
tioners whom  Isnard  had  till  then  kept  down— ^  the  force  of  reason  and  the 
force  of  the  people  is  the  same  thing :  you  ask  us  for  a  magistrate  and  jus- 
tice ;  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  render  it  to  you.*'  It  was  too 
late ;  the  ri^t  side  was  cast  down ;  several  of  its  members  had  departed ; 
the  petitioners  had  thrust  themselves  from  the  bar  into  the  seats  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  the^e  mixed  with  the  Mountainists,  amid  cries  and  disorder, 
they  all  voted  together  the  suppression  of  the  twelve,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  prisoners.  It  was  at  half-past  twelve,  among  the  {^audits  of  ioe  tribunes 
and  the  people,  that  the  decree  was  carried. 

The  next  day  the  members  of  the  right  regained  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
convention ;  they  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  decree  of  the  preceding  eve- 
ning, as  being  illegally  carried  amid  tumult,  and  by  force,  and  the  commission 
was  n-establiahed.    ^You  did  yesterday,"  said  Danton,  ^'a  great  act  of 
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i{tiBtic8 ;  but  I  ten  you,  that  if  the  commission  preserves  the  t]rrannical  power 
t  has  exercised  ^-4f  the  magistrates  of  the  people  are  not  restored  to  their 
functions ;— if  our  good  citizens  have  yet  to  dread  arbitraiy  arrests— tiiien, 
after  having  proved  to  you  that  we  surpass  our  enemies  ra  prudence  and 
wisdom,  we  will  surpass  them  also  in  boldness  and  in  revolutionary  vigour.** 
Danton  was  afraid  to  resume  the  combat,  for  he  dreaded  the  triumph  of  the 
Mountainists  as  muclvas  that  of  the  Girondists;  accordingly,  he  wished  by 
turns  to  prevent  the  31st  of  May,  and  to  moderate  its  results ;  but  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  join  his  own  party  during  the  combat,  and  to  be  silent 
after  the  victory. 

The  ac^itation,  which  had  been  somewhat  calmed  by  the  suppression  of  the 
twelve,  became  threatening  on  the  news  of  their  re-establishment.  The 
tribunes  of  the  sections  and  popular  societies  echoed  with  invectives,  cries 
of  danger,  and  appeals  to  the  insurrection.  Hubert,  after  quitting  prison, 
repaired  to  the  commune.  There  was  placed  on  his  head  a  crown,  which  he 
placed  upon  the  head  of  Brutus,  and  then  flew  to  the  jacobins,  to' call  for  ven- 
geance upon  the  twelve.  Upon  this,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Chaumeite, 
and  Pache  joined  to  organize  a  new  movement.  The  insurrection  was  mo- 
delled on  that  of  the  lOth  of  August ;  the  39th  of  May  was  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  for  it.  On  the  30th,  the  members  of  the  electoral 
body,  the  commissaries  of  the  clubs,  and  deputies  from  the  sections,  assem- 
bled at  the  Evlch6,  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  aimulled 
the  council-general  of  the  commune,  and  afterward  restored  it,  making  the 
members  take  a  new  oath.  Henriot  received  the  title  of  commandant- 
general  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the  sans-culottes  had  forty  sous 
per  day,  as  long  as  they  remained  under  arms.  After  these  arrangements 
were  decided  on,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  31st  the  tocsin  was  sounded, 
the  gin^raU  beat,  the  troops  assembled  and  marched  upon  the  convention, 
which  for  some  time  had  held  its  sittings  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  assembly  had  been  sitting  for  some  time ;  it  had  met  at  the  sound  of 
the  tocsin.  The  minister  of  the  interior,  the  administrators  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  mayor  of  Paris  had  been  successively  called  to  the  bar.  Garat 
had  reported  the  agitation  of  Paris,  but  appeared  to  feel  no  dread  of  dangerous 
consequences  from  it.  Lhuiller,  in  the  name  of  the  department,  had  assured 
the  assembly  that  it  was  merely  ^  a  moral  insurrection  !**  Pache,  the  mayor, 
came  last,  and,  in  a  most  hypocritical  manner,  disclosed  the  operations  of  the 
insurgents ;  he  pretended  to  have  employed  all  his  efforts  to  maintain  order; 
he  assured  the  assembly  that  the  guard  of  the  convention  had  been  doubled, 
and  that  he  had  forbidden  the  alarm  guns  to  be  fired.  However,  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  speaking,  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard  at  a  distance.  The 
general  surprise  and  agitation  were  extreme.  Cambon  requested  that  all  the 
assembly  would  join  to  avert  the  general  danger ;  he  implored  the  tribunes 
to  be  silent.  "In  such  extraordinary  circumstances,"  said  he,  ''the  only 
method  of  defeating  the  designs  of  ill-meaning  persons  is  to  cause  the  na- 
tional convention  to  be  respected.**  "I  demand,**  said  Thuriot,  ''that  the 
commission  of  twelve  be  annulled  on  the  instant.**  "  And  I  demand,**  said 
Talien,  "  that  the  sword  of  the  law  be  raised  to  smite  the  conspirators  who 
shelter  themselves  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  convention.**  The  Girondists  on 
their  side  required  that  the  audacious  Henriot  should  be  brought  to  their  bar, 
for  having  fired  the  alarm  guns  without  the  order  of  the  convention.  "  If 
there  is  any  struggle  now,**  said  Vergniaud,  "  the  result  will  be  the  ruin  of 
the  republic,  let  either  party  gain  the  victory.  Let  all  our  members  swear  to 
die  at  their  posts.**  The  whole  assembly  then  rose,  and  sifpported  the  opinion 
of  Vergniaud.  Danton  flew  to  the  tribune:  "Annul  the  commission  of 
twelve,"  cried  he,  "  the  cannon  has  fired.  If  you  are  political  legislators,  so 
far  from  blaming  the  explosion  of  Paris,  you  will  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  the 
republic,  by  reforming  your  errors,  and  cancelling  the  commission.**  And 
hearing  some  murmurs,  he  continued,  "  It  is  to  those  who  possess  some  po- 
litical talent  that  I  address  myself,  and  not  to  those  foolish  persons  who 
allow  their  passions  only  to  speak.    I  say  to  them,  consider  the  greatness  or 
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year  object :  it  is  to  Btcwe  the  people  from  their  enemiest  from  aristocratSy  and 
from  its  own  fury.  If  a  few  really  dangerous  meli,  no  matter  to  what  party 
they  belong,  wished  afterward  to  prolong  a  movement  which  would  be  use- 
less when  you  haVb  rendered  justice  to  yourselves,  Pans  itself  would  reduce 
them  into  their  proper  insignificance.  I  demand  in  coolness  the  pure  and 
simple  suppression  of  the  commission,  under  its  political  view:"  The  com- 
mission was  violently  attacked  on  one  side,  and  feebly  defended  on  the  other. 
Barr^re  and  the  conmiittee  of  public  safety,  who  had  created  it,  proposed  its 
suppression,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  assemUy  from 
being  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  multitude.  The  moderate  Mountainists  were 
disposed  to  stop  at  this  measure  when  the  deputations  arrived.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  department,  those  of  the  municipality,  and  the  commissaries  of 
the  sections,  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  not  only  demanded  the  suppression 
of  the  twelve,  but  likewise  the  chastisement  of  its  members  and  of  adl  the 
Girondist  chiefs. 

The  Tuileries  were  now  blocked  up  by  the  insurgents,  and  the'presence  of 
their  commissaries  in  the  hall  of  the  convention  emboldened  the  extreme 
Mountainists,  who  wished  to  destroy  the  Girondist  party.  Robespierre, 
their  chief  and  their  orator,  then  addressed  the  assembly :  **  Citizens,  let  us 
not  lose  this  day  in  vain  clamours  and  in  insignificant  measures :  this  day 
is,  perhaps,  the  last  in  which  despotism  may  combat  tyranny!  Let  the 
faithful  representatives  of  the  people  unite  to  secure  its  happiness!'*  He 
urged  the  convention  to  follow  the  plan  suggested  by  the  petitioners,  rather 
than  that  proposed  by  the  committee  of  public  safety.  '^  Conclude,  then,'* 
cried  Vergniaud.  ^  I  do,  and  against  you !  against  you,  who  after  the  revo- 
lution of  the  lOth  of  August  wished  to  bring  to  the  scafibld  those  who  had 
accomplished  it !  against  you,  who  have  never  ceased  to  provoke  the  de- 
struction of  Paris !  against  you,  who  wished  to  save  the  tyrant !  against  you, 
who  conspired  with  Dumouriez !  against  you,  who  pursued  with  fury  the  same 
patriots  whose  h^ads  Dumouriez  demanded !  against  you,  whose  criminal 
projects  of  vengeance  have  provoked  the  very  cries  of  indignation  of  which 
you  now  wish  to  make  a  crime  in  those  who  are  your  victims !  Well  then, 
my  conclusion  is  a  decree  of  accusation  against  all  the  accomplices  of  Du- 
mouriez and  those  pointed  out  by  the  petitioners  !*'  Notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  this  attack,  the  party  of  Robespierre  did  not  obtain  the  victory. 
The  insurrection  had  been  only  raised  against  the  twelve ;  and  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  which  proposed  its  suppression,  carried  the  day  against  the 
commune.  The  assembly  adopted  the  decree  of  Barr^re  which  annulled  the 
twelve,  put  the  public  force  in  permanent  requisition,  and  which,  to  content 
the  petitioners,  charged  the  committee  of  public  safety  with  investigating  the 
plots  they  had  denounced.  As  soon  as  the  multitude  which  surrounded  the 
assembly  was  informed  of  these  measures,  they  received  them  with  acclama^ 
tions,  and  dispersed. 

But  the  conspirators  were  not  satisfied  with  this  half  triumph :  they  had 
gone  on  the  31st  of  May  still  farther  than  on  the  27th :  and  on  the  2d  of  June, 
they  went  still  farther  than  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  insurrection  •became, 
instead  of  a  moral  one  as  they  styled  it,  personal :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  no 
longer  directed  against  a  power,  but  against  deputies:  it  escaped  Danton  and 
the  Mountain,  and  it  fell  to  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the  commune.  On  the 
night  of  the  31st  a  jacobin  deputy  said,  '*  That  there  had  only  been  one-half 
done,  that  the  business  ought  to  be  finished,  and  that  the  people  should  not 
have  time  to  cool.**  Henriot  ofifered  to  place  the  armed  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  club.  The  insurrectional  committee  openly  established  itself  near  the 
convention.  The  whole  of  the  1st  of  June  was  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  a  grand  movement.  The  commune  wrote  thus  to  the  sections :  ^  Citizens, 
keep  yourselves  prepared :  the  dangers  of  your  country  impose  this  upon  you 
as  a  law.**  In  the  evening  Marat,  who  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  2d  of 
June,  went  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  mounted  the  clock,  and  sounded  the  tocsin : 
he  advised  the  members  of  the  council  never  to  yield  until  they  had  obtained 
a  decree  of  accusation  against  the  traitors  and  the  statesmen.  Some  deputies 
net  in  the  convention,  and  the  conspirators  proceeded  thither  to  demand  a 
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decree  aminet  the  proecribed;  but  they  were  not  yet  raflkieiitly  ■tionf  to 
force  it  from  the  oonrentioiu 

The  whole  night  passed  away  in  preparations:  the  tocsin  sounded*  the 
gMraU  was  besU,  and  the  crowds  assembled^  On  Sunday  morning,  towards 
eight  o'clock,  Henriot  presented  himself  to  the  council-general*  and  declared 
to  his  accomplices  in  (Ae  naime  nf  ihit  wnnrguA  peopUt  that  they  would  not 
lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  obtained  the  arrest  of  the  oonspirators 
among  the  deputies.  He  next  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vast  multi- 
tudes who  were  in  the  square  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  harangued  them  and 
gave  them  the  signal  to  depart.  It  was  near  ten  when  the  innurgents  aniTod 
on  the  Place  de  Carrousel.  Henriot  surrounded  the  palace  with  devoted 
bands,  and  very  soon  the  convention  was  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  the  mater  number  did  not  know  what  they  were  required  to 
do,  and  felt  themselves  more  inclined  to  defend  than  to  attack  the  deputation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  proscribed  had  remained  absent  from  the  assem- 
bly. Some  who  were  resolved  to  keep  up  their  courage  to  the  end,  had  come 
to  brave  the  storm  for  the  last  time.  As  soon  as  the  sitting  commenced,  the 
intrepid  Lajojunais  mounted  the  tribune:  *'I  demand,"*  said  he,  ''to  be 
allowed  to  Mk  why  the  einiraU  is  now  beating  in  every  part  of  Paris  V^  He 
was  instantly  interrupted  by  cries  of  Dimn !  dawn!  He  wants  a  civil  wart 
He  T»ani9  ike  eounter^revotutioni  He  calunmiaiet  Paritl  He  imuite  the 
people  !  In  spite  of  the  menaces,  outrages,  and  cries  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
tribunes,  Lanjuinais  denoimced  the  projects  of  the  commune  and  of  the  fac- 
tions :  his  coura^  augmented  with  the  danger.  ^  You  accuse  us,**  said  he, 
^  with  calumniatmg  Paris  I  Paris  is  pure;  Paris  is  good;  Paris  is  oppressed 
by  tyrants  who  seek  for  blood  and  dominion!"  These  words  became  the 
signal  of  the  most  violent  tumults,  several  Mountainist  deputies  rushed  to  the 
tribune  in  order  to  drag  Lanjuinais  from  it ;  but  he  clung  to  it,  and  in  the  tone 
of  the  most  generous  courage,  cried  out,  **  I  require  all  the  revolutionary  au- 
thorities of  Paris  to  be  annulled :  I  demand  that  all  those  who  desire  to  arro^ 
gate  to  themselves  a  new  authority  contrary  to  the  law  be  outlawed,  and  that 
everv  citizen  be  authorized  to  treat  them  accordingly."  He  had  scarcely 
finished  when  the  insurant  petitionen  came  to  demand  his  arrest  and  that 
of  his  colleagues.  *^  Citizens,"  said  they  in  conclusion,  '*  the  people  is  tired 
to  see  its  happiness  postponed :  it  leaves  it  yet  a  moment  in  your  hands ;  save 
it  then,  or  we  declare  that  the  people  will  save  themselves  T* 

The  right  called  for  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  petition  of  the  insurgents* 
The  convention  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Upon  this  the  petitionen 
left  the  hall  in  a  threatening  attitude,  the  men  quitted  the  galleries,  the  cry 
was  heard  To  arms  I  and  a  great  noise  was  going  on  without.  *'  Save  tito 
people  from  itself^"  said  a  Mountainist,  ^  and  save  your  colleagues  by  decree- 
mg  their  provincial  arrest."  *<  No !  no !"  replied  the  right  and  even  a  party 
of  the  left ;  ''  We  will  all  share  their  fate !"  cried  Lareveill^re  Lepaux.  The  , 
committee  of  public  safety  charged  wi^  the  report,  and  terrified  at  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger,  proposed,  as  on  the  31st  of  May,  a  measure  in  appearance 
conciliatory,  which  should  satisfy  the  insurgents  without  entirely  sacrificing 
the  proscribed.  **  The  conmiittee  addresses  itseU;"  said  Barrere,  **  to  the  pa* 
triotism  and  the  generosity  of  the  members  accused :  it  asks  of  them  the  sus- 
pension of  their  power,  by  representing  to  them  that  it  is  the  only  means  of 
staying  the  divisions  which  afflict  the  republic  and  of  bringing  back  peace  U> 
it."  Several  among  them  supported  that  measure.  Isnard  suspended  him- 
self:  Lanth6nas,  Dussaulz,  and  Fauchet  followed  his  example.  Lanjuinais 
did  not  agree  with  him.  *'  I  have,  I  believe,  till  this  moment,"  said  he,  **  dis- 
covered some  courage ;  therefore  neither  look  for  suspension  or  dismission 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned."  Here  he  was  violently  interrupted,  but  he  con- 
tinued, "When  the  ancients,*'  said  he, "  prepared  a  sacrifice,  they  crowned  the 
victim  with  flowera  and  garlands ;  when  they  conducted  it  to  the  altar,  the 
priest  immolated,  but  did  not  insult  it."  Barbaroux  was  as  firm  as  Lanjuinais. 
•*  I  have  sworn,"  said  he,  "  to  die  at  my  post ;  and  I  will  keep  my  vow.'* 
The  conspirators  of  the  Mountain  themselves  rose  up  against  the  proposition 
•f  the  committee.    Marat  said  that  those  who  made  sacrifices  ought  to  be 
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put :  and  BiHaud  VvmiBei  dMnanded  the  judgment  of  the  GirandiBtey  and 
not  their  suspension* 

While  this  debate  was  taking  place,  a  deputy  from  the  Mountain  (Lacroiz) 
hastihr  entered  the  hall,  raahed  to  the  t^bune,  declared  that  he  had  been  in« 
suited  at  the  doors,  that  he  had  been  preyented  from  leaving  the  house,  and 
that  the  convention  was  no  longer  free.  A  great  number  of  the  Mountainists 
showed  their  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Henriot  and  his  troops.  Danton 
said  that  **the  outraged  national  majesty  should  be  vigorously  avenged." 
Barrere  proposed  that  the  convention  should  present  itself  to  the  people; 
**  Representatives,"  said  he,  ^  command  your  own  freedom,  suspend  your 
sitting,  and  make  the  bayonets  which  now  surround  you  bend  before  you." 
The  whole  of  the  convention  then  rose,  and  marched  out,  preceded  by  its 
ushers,  and  with  the  president  at  its  head,  who  wore  his  head  covered,  in  token 
of  his  distress.  On  arriving  at  a  passage  which  led  to  the  Place  de  Car* 
rottsel,  they  found  Henriot  on  horseback  with  a  sabre  in  his  hand.  **  What 
demands  the  people  t"  said  the  president  H6rault  de  S^chelles  to  him,  **  the 
Convention  is  only  occupied  with  its  welfare."  ^  H4rault,"  replied  Hennot» 
*^  the  people  is  not  risen  up  to  listen  to  phrases,  it  demands  that  twenty-four 
criminals  be  given  up  to  it."  ^  Let  us  all  be  given  up,"  cried  those  who  sui^ 
rounded  the  president.  Henriot  then  turned  to  his  party,  and  cried,  Cmmonr 
ten,  to  your  gvn$ !  Two  cannons  were  immediately  pointed  at  the  conventiout 
which  drew  back,  entered  the  garden  and  crossed  it ;  and  then  presented  itself 
at  several  avenues,  which  were  all  equally  closed.  Every  where  the  soldiers 
were  under  arms ;  Marat  went  up  and  down  their  ranks  \  he  excited  and  en* 
eouraeed  the  insurgents :  ^  No  weakness,"  said  he,  '*  and  qmt  not  your  posts 
until  they  shall  have  been  given  up  to  you."  The  convention  then  entered 
the  hall,  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  its  own  impotence,  and  the  useless- 
ness  of  its  efforts,  and  altogether  subdued.  The  anest  of  the  proscribed  was 
no  longer  om)osed.  Marat,  the  real  dictator  of.  the  assembly,  decided  com- 
pletely on  the  fate  of  its  members.  '*  Dussaulx,"  said  he,  '^  is  an  old  dotard, 
mcapable  of  being  a  chief  of  a  party ;  Lanth^nas  is  a  poor  Uockhead  whom 
n<^dy  cares  about ;  Ducos  holds  but  a  few  erroneous  opinions,  and  is  un- 
qualified to  be  the  chief  of  a  counter-revolution.  I  demand  that  these  be 
excepted,  and  that  they  be  replaced  by  Vaiaz^"  Accordingly,  Dussauix,  Lan- 
dienas,  and  Ducos  were  retrenched  from  the  list,  and  the  name  of  Valaz6 
added  to  it.  The  list  was  thus  composed,  though  half  of  the  assembly  took 
no  part  in  the  decree. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  illustrious  individuals  who  were  pro- 
scribed of  the  Girondists.  Gensonn^,  Guadet,  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Potion,  Vergni- 
and,  Salles,  Bsibaroux,  Chambon,  Buzot,  Birotteau,  Lidon,  Rabaud,  Lasouroe, 
Lanjuinais,  Grangenetkve,  Lehardy,  Le  Sage,  Louvet,  Valaz^  Lebrun,  the 
niini4terforforeignaffair8,andClaviere,minister  for  contributions.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  twelve  arrested  were  Kervelegan,  Gardien,  Rabaud  Saint  Etienne, 
Boileau,  Bertrand,  Vig^e,  Molleveau,  Henri  Lariviere,  Gomere,  and  Bergonin* 
The  convention  placed  them  in  a  state  of  detention  at  their  own  houses,  and 
tmder  the  safeguard  of  tne  people.  Immediately  the  countersign  which  had 
held  the  convention  prisoners  was  given,  and  the  multitude  dispersed :  but  it 
must  also  be  said  that  from  this  time  there  was  no  freedom  in  the  assembly. 

Thus  fell  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  a  party  which  was  illustrious  for  the 
great  talents  and  courage  of  its  members :  a  party  which  honoured  the  rising 
republic  \ij  its  horror  of  blood,  its  hatred  of  crime,  its  disgust  at  anarchy,  its 
love  of  order,  of  justice,  and  liberty ;  a  party  which  was  unfortunately  placed 
between  the  middle  class  whose  revolution  it  had  combated,  and  the  multitude 
whose  dominion  it  rejected.  Condemned  to  inactivity,  this  party  could  only 
ttdom  the  certainty  of  defeat  by  a  courageous  struggte,  and  by  a  bold  death. 
At  that  time  its  end  might  have  been  foreseen  with  certainty,  it  had  been 
driven  from  post  to  post ;  from  the  Jacobins  by  the  invasion  oi  the  Mountain- 
ists ;  from  the  oommuue  by  the  dismissal  of  Potion ;  from /the  ministry  by  the 
retreat  of  Roland  and  his  colleagues ;  and  from  the  army  b^  the  defection  of 
Pumouriez.  It  had  no  longer  any  hold  but  on  the  convention ;  there  it  re- 
tien<dieditseU;stniggled,  and  was  overcome.  Its  enemies  attempted  by  tunw 
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a^mt  it  both  plots  and  insurrectionfi.  Their  plots  gmve  rise  to  the  com- 
mission of  twelve,  which  appeared  to  give  a  momentary  advantage  to  the 
Gironde,  but  which  only  the  more  violently  excited  its  adversaries.  The 
latter  put  the  multitude  in  motion,  and  carried  away  from  the  Girondists  first 
their  authority,  by  destroying  the  commission  of  twelve,  and  then  their  poli- 
tical existence  by  proscribing  their  chiefs. 

That  the  Girondists  would  not  submit  to  their  defeat,  and  that  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  departments  against  the  Mountain  and  the  commune  of  Paris, 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  31st  of  May,  was  to  be  expected.  It  was 
the  only  remaining  experiment  for  them  to  make.  They  tried  it ;  but  this  de- 
cisive measure  was  marked  by  the  same  want  of  concert  which  had  occasioned 
the  loss  of  their  cause  in  the  assembly. 

After  the  2d  of  June,  all  the  moderate  men  of  the  party  remained  under 
the  decree  of  arrest,  and  the  residue  withdrew  to  a  distance.  Vergniaud* 
Gensonn^,  Ducos,  Fonfr^de,  were  among  the  first :  Potion,  Barbaroux,  Gua- 
det,  Louvet,  Buzot,  Lanjuinais,  among  the  second.  They  retired  to  Evreux 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  where  Buzot  had  g^^at  influence,  and  thence 
to  Caen  in  the  Calvados.  They  made  this  town  the  centre  of  insurrection. 
Brittany  lost  no  time  in  joining  it.  The  insurgents;  under,  the  name  of  the 
assembly  of  the  departments,  convened  at  Caen,  collected  an  army,  gave  the 
command  to  general  Wimphen,  arrested  the  Mountainists  Romme  and  Prieur 
de  la  Mame,  commissaries  of  the  convention,  and  prepared  to  march  to 
Paris.  From  Caen  it  was  that  a  beautiful  and  brave  young  maiden,  Char- 
lotte borday,  set  off  to  punish  Marat,  the  principal  author  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  31st  of  May  and  the  2d  of  June.  She  thought  to  save  the  republic  by 
sacrificing  herself:  but  the  tyranny  did  not  hang  upon  one  man ;  it  depended 
upon  a  party,  and  the  state  of  violence  in  which  the  republic  was  placed. 
Charlotte  Corday,(l)  after  having  effected  her  generous  but  useless  enter- 
prise, died  with  an  unalterable  serenity  and  a  modest  courage,  accompanied 
with  a  satisfaction  of  having  performed  what  she  conceived  was  a  noble 
action.  But  Marat  became,  <^ter  his  assassination,  an  object  of  still  greater 
enthusiasm  than  he  had  been  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  invoked  in  the 
public  squares ;  his  bust  was  seen  in  all  popular  assemblies ;  and  the  conven- 
tion was  forced  to  grant  him  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon. 

At  the  same  time  Lyons  rose  up,  Marseilles  and  Bourdeaux  took  arms^ 
and  more  than  sixty  departments  joined  the  insurrection.  These  mea- 
sures soon  caused  a  general  rising  of  all  parties ;  and  the  royalists  availed 
themselves  of  the  movements  which  the  Girondists  had  commenced.  Lyons 
became  the  centre  of  the  insurrection  of  the  royalists.  This  city  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  order  of  things :  its  manufactures  in  silk, 
and  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver,  rendered  it  dependent  on  the  higher 
classes :  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  declare  in  good  time  against  a  social 
innovation  which  confounded  old  relations,  and  which,  in  degrading  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  destroyed  iu  trade.  Thus  Lyons,  in  1790,  even  under  the 
constituent  assembly,  when  the  emigrant  princes  were  in  its  neighbourhood 
(at  the  court  of  Turin)  had  made  attempts  at  insurrection.  Although  these 
attempts,  directed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  had  been  repressed,  the  spirit 
still  remained  the  same.  There,  as  elsewhere,  after  the  lOth  of  August,  a 
revolution  by  the  multitude,  and  the  establishment  of  its  government,  had 
been  attempted.  Ch&lier,  a  fanatical  imitator  of  Marat,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  jacobins,  the  sans-culottes,  and  the  municipality  of  Lyons.  His  audacity 
had  increased  shice  the  massacres  of  September  and  the  2 1st  of  January.  No- 
thing however  had  yet  been  decided  between  the  lower  class  of  republicans 
and  the  middle  class  of  royalists,  one  of  whom  possessed  the  seat  of  power 
in  the  municipality,  and  the  other  in  the  sections.    But  the  contest  having 

(1)  Some  of  Uie  antwera  of  tfali  beroie  girl,  wben  before  the  revolutionary  tribunaL  are  as  follow:— 
"  What  was  your  design  in  killing  Marat  1"—"  To  put  ai  end  to  tJw  troubles  of  France.''—"  Is  it  long  sine* 
you  formed  this  project  t"— "  Since  ihe  aflkir  of  the  3lst  of  May,  the  day  of  the  proacripilon  of  the  deputies 
of  the  people.'*—"  Then  yon  learned  from  the  journals  that  Marat  was  an  anarchist  ?"— "  Yes,  1  knoir 
uai  it  was  be  who  corrupted  France.  I  have  killed,"  said  she,  raising  her  voice  to  a  high  pitch,  •*  one 
man,  to  save  a  hundred  thousand  ;  a  depraved  wretch,  to  save  the  innocent ;  a  ferocious  monster,  to  pro- 
««M  fMce  to  my  oottotry.    I  wm  a  republicaa  before  the  revolatloo,  aad  I  oevtr  waiuod  ooecgy.** 
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bteome  more  Tiolent  towards  the  end  of  May,  they  fought,  and  the  sections 
preY^ed.  The  municipality  was  besieged  and  taken  oy  storm.  Ch^ier, 
who  withdrew  himself,  was  taken,  and  sometime  afterward  executed.  The 
secticms,  not  being  yet  in  a  situation  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  the 
convention,  excused  themselves  for  what  had  occurred,  by  the  necessity  in 
which  the  jacobins  and  the  members  of  the  municipality  had  placed  them  of 
resorting  to  violence.  The  convention,  whose  existence  depended  on  its 
boldness,  would  not  listen  to  them.  During  these  transactions  the  events  of 
Jane  took  place,  the  insurrection  of  the  Calvados  became  generally  known, 
and  the  Lyonese,  thus  encouraged,  no  longer  hesitated  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt.  They  put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence ;  they  raised  fortifica- 
tions, formed  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  received  emigrants  among 
them,  gave  the  command  of  their  forces  to  the  royalist  Pr6cy  an)i  to  the 
marquis  de  Yirieux,  and  concerted  their  intended  operations  with  the  king  of 
Sardinia. 

The  revolt  of  Lyons  was  the  more  to  be  feared  by  the  convention,  because, 
being  in  the  centre  of  France,  it  was  supported  by  the  south,  which  took 
arms,  v^ile  the  west  was  also  in  motion.  At  Marseilles  the  news  of  the 
31st  of  May  had  raised  the  partisans  of  the  Gironde.  Rebecqui  had  re- 
sorted thither  in  great  haste ;  the  sections  had  become  reunited ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
the  two  representatives,  Baux  and  Antiboul,  were  arrested ;  and  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  raised  to  march  against  Paris.  These  measures  proceeded 
from  the  royalists,  who,  as  in  •ther  places,  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity, 
of  restoring  their  party,  had  at  first  presented  themselves  under  the  sem- 
blance of  republicans,  and  had  ended  by  acting  in  their  own  character.  They . 
seized  upon  the  sections ;  and  then  the  commotion  no  longer  operated  in 
favour  01  the  Girondists,  but  of  the  counter-revolutionists.  On  perceiving 
the  new  direction  of  the  insurrection,  Rebecqui  had  thrown  himself  in  de- 
spair into  Marseilles.  The  insurgents  took  the  road  to  Lyons,  and  their 
example  was  quickly  followed  by  Toulon,  Nismes,  Montauban,  and  the  prin- 
eipal  towns  of  the  south.  In  the  Calvados  the  insurrection  became  distin- 
guished by  the  same  character  of  royalism,  as  soon  as  the  marquis  de  Puisaye 
nad,  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  introduced  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Girondists.  The  towns  of  Buordeaux,  Nantes,  Brest,  and  L*Orient  were 
favourable  to  those  of  the  Gironde  who  were  proscribed  on  the  2d  of  June, 
and  some  actually  declared  for  them ;  but  they  afforded  no  effectual  aid ;  for 
they  were  either  restrained  by  the  jacobin  party,  or  diverted  by  the  necessity 
of  opposing  the  royalists  in  the  west. 

The  latter,  duringthis  almost  general  rising  of  the  departments,  extended 
tiieir  enterprises.  The  Yend^ans,  after  their  first  victones,  had  seized  upon 
Bressuire,  Argenton,  and  Thouars.  Being  entirely  masters  of  their  own 
country,  they  formed  the  design  of  occupying  the  frontiers,  and  of  openmg 
the  road  to  the  revolutionary  part  of  France,  as  well  as  a  communication 
with  England.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  Vend6an  army,  composed  of  forty 
thousand  men,  under  Cathelineau,  Lescure,  Stofflet,  and  Larochejaquelin, 
marched  upon  Saumur,  which  they  carried  with  great  spirit.  They  next  pre- 
pared to  attack  and  take  Nantes,  to  secure  the  possession  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  river  Loire.  Cathelineau  departed 
irom  Saumur  at  the  head  of  the  Vend^an  troops,  leaving  a  garrison  there ; 
he  took  Angers,  passed  the  Loire,  made  a  feint  of  marching  upon  Tours  and 
Mons,  and  then  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  Nantes,  which  he  attacked  on 
the  right  bank,  while  Charette  was  to  attack  it  on  the  left. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  overthrow  the  convention.  Its  armies 
were  beaten  in  the  north  and  at  the  Pyrenees ;  at  the  same  moment  it  was 
threatened  l^  the  Lyonese  in  the  centre,  the  Marseillois  in  the  south,  the 
Girondists  in  one  part  of  the  west,  and  the  Vend^ans  in  the  oUier.  That 
military  reaction  which,  after  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Argonne  and  the 
NetherWds,  had  taken  place  in  consequence  more  especially  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  Dumouhez  and  the  jacobins,  and  between  ue  army  and  the 
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fOTenunent,  had  become  much  more  decided  since  the  defection  of  the  gene« 
ral-in-chief.  There  was  no  longer  agreement  in  their  operations,  ardour  in 
the  troops,  or  concert  between  the  convention,  now  occupied  with  its  own 
quarrels,  and  the  dispirited  generals.  The  wreck  of  Dumourie^N  army  had 
been  collected  together  at  the  camp  of  Famars,  under  the  commai^,^  of  Dam- 
pierre ;  but  they  were  compelled,  after  a  defeat,  to  retire  under  the' walls  of 
Bouchain.  Dampierre  was  killed.  From  Dunkirk  to  Givet,  the  frontier 
was  threatened  by  a  superior  force.  Custine  was  suddenly  recalled  from  the 
Moselle  to  the  army  of  the  north;  but  his  presence  did  not  re-establish 
ajfairs.  Valenciennes,  the  key  of  France,  was  taken ;  Cond6  shared  the  same 
fate ;  and  the  army,  driven  from  one  position  to  another,  retired  behind  the 
Scarpe  in  front  of  Arras,  the  last  post  for  retreat  between  them  and  Paris. 
In  another  quarter  Mayence,  suffering  from  famine,  and  briskly  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  lost  all  hope  of  being  relieved  by  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  which 
was  then  reduced  to  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  it  capitulated.  The  situation  of  the  republic  could  not  be  worse. 

The  convention  was  in  some' measure  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  disor- 
ganized, because  it  had  just  issued  from  a  struggle ;  and  the  government  of 
the  victors  had  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  become  established.  After  the 
8d  of  June,  before  the  danger  became  so  pressing  in  the  departments  and 
upon  the  frontiers,  the  Mountain  had  sent  commissioners  from  all  parts,  and 
had  begun  to  occupy  itself  with  the  constitution  which  had  been  so  long  ex- 
pected, and  from  which  it  hoped  so  much.  The  Girondists  had  been  desi- 
gns of  having  it  decreed  before  the  Slst  of  January,  so  that,  by  substituting 
the  order  of  law  for  a  state  of  revolution,  they  might  save  Louis  XYL  They 
made  a  similar  attempt  before  the  31st  of  May,  that  they  might  avert  their 
own  proscription.  But  the  Mountainists  had  twice  diverted  the  assembly 
from  this  discussion  by  two  strokes  of  policy, — the  sentence  of  Louis  XYL, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  Girondists.  Being  now  masters  of  the  field,  they 
hastened  to  bring  back  the  republicans  to  their  party  by  decreeing  the  consti- 
tution. H6rault  de  S6chelles  was  the  legislator  of  the  Mountain^  as  Con- 
dorcet  had  been  of  the  Gironde.  In  a  few  days  this  new  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  convention,  and  submitted  to  the  acceptance  of  the  primary 
assemblies.  With  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  de- 
mocratic government,  its  nature  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  consti- 
tuents were  looked  upon  as  aristocrats :  the  law  which  they  had  established 
was  considered  as  an  infraction  on  the  rights  of  the  people — ^because  it  im- 
posed conditions  upon  the  exercise  of  political  rights ;  because  it  did  not 
establish  the  most  absolute  equality ;  because,  by  its  provisions,  deputies  and 
magistrates  were  to  be  named  by  the  electors,  and  the  electors  by  the  people ; 
because  in  certain  cases  it  limited  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  excluding  a 
part  of  the  active  citizens  from  great  public  offices,  and  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  people  from  the  functions  of  active  citizens ;  htstly,  instead  of  fixing 
population  as  the  sole  basis  of  rights,  it  was  combined  in  all  its  operations 
with  wealth.  The  constitutional  law  of  1793  established  the  pure  govern- 
ment of  the  multitude :  not  only  were  the  people  acknowledged  to  be  the 
source  of  ail  power,  but  the  exercise  of  that  power  was  delegated  to  them* 
A  government  Without  limits;  an  extremely  rapid  succession  in  the  magis- 
tracy; direct  elections,  without  any  delegation,  in  which  every  one  Joined; 
primary  assemblies,  which  met  at  an  appointed  time  without  being  convened, 
which  named  representatives  and  controlled  their  acts ;  a  national  assembly 
annually  renewed,  and  which  was,  properly  speaking,  nothing  more  than  a 
committcje  of  the  primary  assemblies : — such  was  this  constitution.  As  it 
made  over  the  government  to  the  multitude,  as  it  placed  the  power  in  a  disor- 
ganized body,  it  would  have  been  at  all  times  impracticable ;  but  at  a  period 
of  general  warfare  it  was  peculiarly  so.  The  faction  of  the  Mountain,  in- 
stead of  extreme  democracy,  stood  in  need  of  the  most  absolute  dictatorshipb 
The  constitution  was  no  sooner  made  than  suspended;  and  the  revolutionary 
government,  while  they  were  amending  it,  was  maintained  until  the  peace. 

Daring  the  discussion  of  the  constitution,  and  when  it  was  sent  to  the  pri- 
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BNiry  astemblied,  &e  Mountain  learned  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  Having  to  unite  three  or  four  parties  in  the  interior,  to 
pot  an  end  to  civK  wars  of  various  kinds,-  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  army, 
and  to  repel  the  whole  of  Europe,  these  bold  men  were  not  intimidated  at 
Iheir  situation.  The  representatives  of  forty-four  thousand  municipalities 
came  to  /iccept  the  constitution.  Having,  when  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
assembly,  signified  the  consent  of  the  people,  they  demanded  the  arrest  of  all 
mp^Oed persons,  ca*d  a  general  rising  of  the  peoph.  "  Very  well,'*  exclaimed 
Danton,  ^  let  us  consent  to  their  wish !  The  deputies  of  the  primary  assem- 
blies have  begun  to  exercise  among  us  the  system  of  terror.  I  demand  that  the 
convention — which  ought  now  to  feel  its  whole  dignity,  for  it  has  just  been 
clothed  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  nation— 1  demand  ^at,  by  a  decreor 
it  invest  the  commissioners  of  the  primary  assemblies  with  the  right  to  report 
the  state  of  arms,  of  provisions^  and  of  ammunition,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  to  excite  the  energy  of  the  citizens,  and  to  put  four  hundred  thousand 
men  in  requisition.  It  is  by  the  sound  of  our  cannon  that  we  must  make 
our  constitution  known  to  our  enemies!  This  is  the  time  to  take  that 
great  and  last  oath,  that  we  will  die  or  annihilate  the  tyrants  !*'  The  oath 
was  immediately  taken  by  every  one  of  the  deputies  and  citizens  in  the  hall. 
A  few  days  afterward,  Barr^re,  ia  the  name  of  the  committee  of  public 
8afety-*which  was  revokitionarily  composed^  and  which  became  the  centre 
of  operations,  and  the  power  which  governed  the  assembly — proposed  still 
more  general  measures.  ^  Liberty,*'  said  he,  *'  is  become  the  creditor  of 
every  citizen ;  the  industry  of  some,  the  forttme  of  others^  are  due  to  her;. 
these  owe  her  their  counsels,  tbose  their  arms — all  owe  her  their  blood. 
Thus,  then,  every  Frenchman,  each  sex,  all  ages,  are  called  by  their  country 
to  the  defence  of  liberty.  Every  physical  and  moral  faculty,  all  the  powers 
of  policy  or  industry,  belong  to  her;  every  metal,  all  the  elements,  are  her 
trilHJtariea.  Let  every  one  occupy  his  post  in  the  national  and  military  com- 
motion which  is  now  preparing.  The  young  men  shall  fight;  the  married 
men  i^iaH  forge  arms,  transport  the  baggage  and  artillery,  and  prepare  the 
proyifliom ;  the  women  shall  iQdke  clothes  and  tents  for  the  soldiers,  and 
extend  their  kind  offices  to  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals ;  children  shall  manu- 
facture lint  for  them ;  and  the  old  men  shall  resume  the  occupation  which 
they  had  among  the  ancients,  shall  cause  themselves  to  be  carried  into  the 
public  places,-  where  they  shall  excite  the  courage  of  the  youthful  warriors, 
mfuse  mto  all  a  hatred  of  kings,  and  propagate  the  unity  of  the  republic 
The  national  buildinflfs  shall  be  converted  into  barracks,  the  market-place» 
into  workshops ;  eellars  shall  be  used  for  preparing  saltpetre ;  all  the  saddle-^ 
horses  will  be  required  for  the  cavalrT»  all  the  carriage-horses  for  the  artil- 
lery;  fowling-pieces,  bayonets^  and  pikes  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  service 
of  the  interior.  The  republic  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  city  besieged  ; 
France  must  be  nothing  more  than  one  vast  camp.*^  The  measures  proposed 
by  Barrere  were  instantly  decreed :  all  Frenchmen  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  took  arms  ;  the  armies  were  recruited  by  levies  of  men,  and 
contributions  of  provisions  were  levied  for  their  support.  The  republic  had 
soon  forty  armies,  and  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  France  became 
on  the  one  hand  a  camp  and  a  wori^shop  for  the  republicans,  and  on  the  other 
a  prison  for  the  disaffected.  In  marching  against  their  avowed  enemies,  they 
determined  to  secure  their  secret  ones ;  and  the  famous  law  of  the  suspected  was 
carried.  Strangers  were  arrested  on  account  of  their  plots ;  and  the  partisans 
of  the  constitutional  monarchy  or  of  a  moderate  republic  were  imprisoned, 
that  they  might  be  secured  until  the  peace.  This  at  the  present  time  was  but 
a  measure  of  precaution.  Merchants,  citizens,  the  middling  iclass,  furnished 
prisoners  after  the  31st  of  May,  as  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  done  after  the 
10th  of  August.  A  revolutionary  army  of  six  thousand  soldiers  and  one 
thousand  artillerymen  was  created  for  the  interior.  Every  poor  citizen  was 
sdSewed  forty  sous  a  day,  that  he  might  assist  in  the  assemblies  of  the  sec- 
tions. Certifleates  of  citizenship  were  delivered,  that  they  might  he  assured 
of  the  opinioiit  of  those  who  co-operated  in  the  revolutionary  movemeiit. 
Vol.  III.— T        13 
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They  placed  the  public  functionaries  under  the  inspection  of  the  clubs,  and 
formea  a  revolutionary  committee  in  each  section ;  on  every  side  thev  pre- 
sented a  bold  front,  both  to  their  enemies  abroad  and  the  insurgents  at  home. 

Those  ol  the  Calvados  were  easily  subdued ;  at  the  first  onset  at  Vernon 
the  insurgent  troops  took  to  flight.  Wimphen  attempted  to  rally  them,  but 
without  success.  The  moderate  class,  who  had  joined  in  the  defence  of  the 
Gironde,  exhibited  little  ardour,  and  rendered  no  effectual  aid.  When  the 
constitution  was  generally  adopted  by  the  departments,  this  class  availed 
itself  of  that  opportunity  to  acknowledge  its  error  in  having  supposed  that  it 
was  rising  against  a  factious  minority.  This  retraction  occurred  at  CaeQ» 
which  had  been  the  centre  of  the  revolt.  The  commissioners  of  the  Moun- 
tain did  not  stain  their  first  victory  by  executions.  On  the  other  side,  general 
Carte aux,  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  marched  against  the  army  of  the 
southern  sections :  he  remained  master  of  the  field  in  two  engagements, 
pursued  it  to  Marseilles,  and  entered  the  town  at  its  heels.  Provence  would 
nave  been  subdued  like  the  Calvados,  if  the  royalists,  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  Toulon  after' their  defeat,  had  not  called  the  English  to  their  assistance, 
and  placed  in  their  hands  this  key  of  France.  Admiral  Hood  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVH.,  whom  he  proclaimed 
king,  disarmed  the  fleet,  transported  thither  eiffht  thousand  Spaniards  by  sea, 
occupied  the  surrounding  forts,  and  compelled  Carteaux,  who  was  advancing 
against  Toulon,  to  fall  iMick  upon  Marseilles. 

Notwithstanding  this  reverse,  the  constitutionalists  had  contrived  to  iso- 
late the  insurrection,  and  thus  effected  an  important  object.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  Mountain  had  made  their  entrance  into  the  revolted  capitals : 
Robert  Lindet  into  Caen,  Tallien  into  Bourdeaux,  Barras  and  Fr^ron  into 
Marseilles.  There  were  only  two  towns  to  take,  Toulon  and  Lyons.  They 
ceased  to  fear  a  concerted  attack  from  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  centre ; 
and  in  the  interior  all  their  enemies  were  upon  the  defensive.  Lyons  was 
besieged  by  Kellermann,  the  general  of  the  army  of  the  Alps ;  three  corps 
pressed  the  town  on  all  sides.  The  old  soldiers  of  the  Alps,  the  revolu- 
tionary battalions,  and  the  newly-levied  troops,  poured  in  every  day  to  the 
assistance  of  the  assailants ;  but  the  Lyonese  defended  themselves  with  a 
courage  derived  from  despair.  At  first  they  relied  upon  the  aid  of  the 
southern  insurgents ;  but  the  latter  having  been  driven  back  by  Carteaux,  the 
Lyonese  tum^  their  last  hopes  to  the  side  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  who 
attempted  a  diversion  in  their  favour;  but  they  were  beaten  by  Kellermann. 
Being  more  warmly  pressed,  their  first  positions  were  carried.  Famine 
made  its  appearance  among  them,  and  tneir  courage  leU.  The  royalist 
leaders,  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  longer  resistance,  quitted  the  town; 
and  the  republican  army  entered  its  walls,  where  they  awaited  the  orders 
of  the  convention.  Some  months  afterward,  Toulon  itself,  defended  by 
seasoned  troops  and  formidable  fortifications,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  repub- 
licans. The  battalions  of  the  army  of  Italy,  reinforced  by  those  whom  the 
defeat  of  the  Lyonese  rendered  disposable,  attacked  the  town  with  great 
ardour.  After  repeated  attacks,  and  prodijpfies  of  valour  and  skill,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  it :  the  capture  of  Toulon  completed  what  that  of 
Lyons  hsd  begun. 

The  convention  was  every  where  victorious.  The  Vend^ans  had  failed  in 
their  enterprise  against  Nantes,  after  having  experienced  the  loss  of  many 
men,  and  of  their  commander  Cathelineau.  This  was  the  last  of  their  aggres- 
sive operations;  and  from  that  period  the  fortune  of  the  Vend^an  msur* 
rection  declined.  The  royalists  repassed  the  Loire,  abandoned  Saumur,  and 
resumed  their  old  cantonments :  they  were,  however,  still  very  formidable ; 
and  the  republicans  who  pursued  them  were  once  more  defeated  on  Vend^an 
ground. 

General  Biron,  who  had  succeeded  Berruyer,  continued  the  war  by  small 
bodies  of  troops  with  great  disadvantage.  His  moderation  and  his  bad  sys- 
tem of  attack  occasioned  his  being  superseded  by  Canclaux  and  Rossignoly 
who  wei^  not,  However,  more  successful.  There  were  two  chiefiBi  two  armies 
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«nd  two  centres  of  operation ;  one*  at  Nantes  and  the  other  at  Siaumnr,  places 
tinder  the  influence  of  different  parlies.  General  Cancfaux  could  not  agree 
with  general  Rossignol,  nor  the  commissary  of  the  moderate  party  of  the 
Mountain,  Philipeaux,  with  BourbotCe,  the  commissary  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety ;  and  this  attempt  at  invasion  failed,  like  the  former  ones,  from 
want  of  concert  in  their  measures  and  union  in  their  operations.  The  com- 
mittee of  public  safet;^  soon  supplied-a  remedy  in  appointing  L^chelle  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  in  introducing  war  on  a  larger  scale  into  La  Vendue. 
This  new  method,  seconded  by  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  consisting  of 
seventeen  thousand  veterans,  who,  being  no  longer  able  to  serve  against  the 
coalition  after  their  capitulation,  were  employed  in  the  interior,  changed  the 
face  of  the  war.  The  royaTists  experienced  fouV  successive  defeats ;  two 
at  Chitillon,  and  two  at  Cholet.  Lescure,  Bonchamps,  and  d'Elb6e  were 
mortally  wounded ;  and  the  insurgents,  totally  defeated  in  Upper  Vendue, 
fearing,  if  they  took  refuge  in  the  Lower,  that  they  should  be  exterminated, 
decided  upon  quitting  their  country,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand.  This 
emigration  across  Brittany,  in  which  they  hoped  to  effect  an  insurrection, 
proved  fatal  to  them.  Repulsed  before  Granville,  completely  routed  at 
Mons,  they  were  destroyed  at  Savenay;  and  of  the  wreck  of  this  vast 
emigration,  a  few  thousand  men,  with  difficulty,  re-entered  La  Vendue. 
These  irreparable  disasters  of  the  royalist  cause,  the  capture  of  the  island 
of  Noirmoutiers  from  Charette,  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  of  this  chief, 
and  the  death  of  La  Rochejaquelin,  rendered  the  republicans  masters  of 
the  country.  The  committee  of  public  safety,  thinking,  not  without  cause, 
that  its  enemies/  although  subdued,  were  not  disposed  to  submission, 
adopted  a  terrible  system  of  extermination,  to  prevent  their  recovering  them- 
selves. General  Thurreau  surrounded  the  reduced  La  Vendue  with  sixteen 
intrenched  camus;  twelve  columns,  known  by  the  name  of  the  infernal 
columns,  scoured  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  explored  the  woods,  carried 
o/r  those  who  were  collected  together,  and  spread  terror  throughout  this 
unfortunate  country. 

The  foreign  armies  had  also  been  driven  from  the  frontiers  which  they  had 
invaded.  After  having  taken  Valenciennes  and  Cond^,  blockaded  Maubeuge 
and  Le  Quesnoy,  the  enemy  had  marched  upon  Cassel,  Hondscoote,  and 
Fumes,  under  the  command  of  \he  duke  of  York.  The  committee  of 
public  safety,  dissatisfied  with  Custines,  who  was  also  suspected  to  be  a 
Girondist,  replaced  him  by  general  Houchard.  The  enemy,  until  that  period 
Tictorious,  was  defeated  at  Hondscoote,  and  forced  to  retreat.  A  military 
reaction  commenced  with  the  decisive  measures  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  Houchard  himself  was  dismissed.  Jourdan  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  gained  the  important  victory  of  Watignies  against 
the  prince  of  Cobourg,  forced  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maubeuge,  and 
reassumed  the  ofifensive  on  this  frontier.  The  same  was  effected  upon  all 
the  other  frontiers.  The  memorable  campaign  of  1793  and  1794  was  opened : 
what  Jourdan  did  with  the  army  of  the  north,  Hoche  and  Pichegru  did  with 
the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and  Kellermann  with  that  of  the  Alps.  The  enemy 
was  every  where  repulsed  and  every  where  held  in.  The  same  thing  which 
occurred  after  the  10th  of  August,  took  place  after  the  31st  of  May.  The 
harmony  which  had  been  interrupted  between  the  generals  and  the  leaders 
of  the  assembly  was  re-established;  the  revolutionary  action,  which  had 
abated,  again  increased;  and  victory,  suspended  during  this  long  period, 
returned  to  them. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  war,  the  committee  of  public  safety  aban- 
doned itself  to  the  most  terrible  executions.  Armies  destroy  only  on  -the 
field  of  battle :  it  is  a  different  thing  with  parties  who,  in  violent  situations, 
fearing  that  the  struggle  may  be  renewed  even  after  victory,  fortify  them- 
selves against  new  attempts  by  the  most  inexorable  rigour.  "  The  name  of 
Lyons,**  said  Barr^re,  "ought  no  longer  to  exist.  You  will  cal}  it  ViUe 
JlffiratUde  (freed  town) ;  and  upon  the  ruins  of  this  infamous  city  a  monument 
shall  be  raised  which  will  attest  the  crime  and  the  punishment  of  the  eneroios 
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of  liberty.  A  smgle  word  win  speak  tMb  whole:  Lyow  imuk  war  ofajmd 
Ldberfy — Lyons  if  no  tnoreJ'  In  order  to  realize  this  frightful  denanciatioiif 
the  oommittee  sent  Collot  d'Herbois,  Fonchd,  and  Couthon  into  this  devoted 
town,  who  demolished  its  buildings  and  butchered  the  inhabitants  with 
cannon.  The  insurgents  of  Toulon  experienced  from  their  representatives, 
Barras  and  Fr^ron,  almost  a  similar  fate.  At  Caen,  Marseilles,  and  Boordeaux 
the  executions  were  less  general  and  less  violent ;  for  they  were  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  insurrection,  which  was  interior  and  not  connected 
with  foreign  enemies. 

In  the  centre,  the  dictatorial  government  aimed  a  blow  at  the  highest  and 
most  distinguished  in  all  the  parties  with  which  (hey  were  engaged.  The 
condemnation  of  the  queen,  Maria  Antoinette,  was  directed  against  Europe ; 
that  of  the  twenty-two,  against  the  Gironde ;  that  of  the  enliditened  Bailly, 
against' the  old  constitutionalists;  lastly,  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
against  certain  members  of  the  Mountain  who  were  supposed  to  have  entered 
into  a  combination  to  effect  his  elevation.  The  unfortunate  widow  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  the  first  who  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  by  the  sanguinary  tribunal 
of  the  revolution.  Those  who  were  proscribed  on  the  2d  of  June  very  soon 
followed :  she  perished  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  the  Girondist  deputies 
on  the  3 1st.  There  were  among  the  twenty-two,  Brissot,  Vergniaod,  Gen« 
8onn6,  Fonfrede,  Ducos,  Valaz^,  Lasource,  Sill^ry,  Gardien,  Carra,  Duprat, 
Beauvais,  Duchitel,  Mainvielle,  Lacaze,  Boileau,  Lehardy,  Antiboul,  and 
Vig^e.  Seventy-three  of  their  colleagues,  who  had  protested  against  their 
arrest,  were  al^  imprisoned ;  but  they  durst  not  inflict  upon  them  the  same 
punishment.  During  the  debates,  these  illustrious  accused  displayed  the  most 
calm  and  sustained  courage.  The  eloquent  voice  of  Vergniaud  was  heard 
for  an  instant,  but  in  vain.  Valaz^  on  hearing  his  sentence,  despatched 
himself  with  a  poniard ;  and  Lasource  exclaimed  to  the  judges — ^  1  die  at  a 
moment  when  the  people  have  lost  their  reason ;  you  will  die  the  day  they 
•hall  recover  it."  The  prisoners  went  to  their  punishment  with  all  the 
stoicism  of  that  time. 

Almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondist  party  experienced  an  unhappy  fate. 
Salles,  Guadet,  and  Barbaroux  were  discovered  in  the  caves  of  Saint  Emi* 
lion  near  Bourdeaux,  and  they  perished  upon  the  popular  scaffold.  P6tioa 
and  Buzot,  after  having  wandered  about  for  some  time,  put  an  end  to  their 
own  existence :  they  were  found  dead  in  the  field,  half  devoured  by  wolves. 
Rabaud  St.  Etienne  was  betrayed  by  an  old  friend.  Madame  Roland  wai 
also  condemned,  and  displayed  the  courage  of  a  Roman  matron.  Her  hus- 
band, on  hearing  of  her  death,  quitted  his  place  of  concealment,  and  killed 
himself  upon  the  highway.  Condorcet,  who  was  outlawed,  some  time  ^fter 
the  dd  of  June,  was  discovered  as  he  was  fiyin|:  from  the  executioner,  and 
he  only  escaped  the  scaffold  by  the  aid  of  poison.  Louvet,  Kervelegan,  Lan- 
juinais,  Henri  La  Riviere,  Le  Sage,  Le  Revilliere  Lepeaux,  were  the  only 
persons  who  awaited  in  secure  retreat  the  end  of  this  furious  tempest. 

LETTER  XXV. 

Dreadfid  State  of  France  after  the  Fall  of  the  Girondi^$ — Complete  Reign  qf 
Terror — Change  of  the  Calendar, -j-Jf^pio^  Proceedings  of  the  Conventiimf 
in  the  Abolition  of  Public  Worshin — Projects  (f  Robespierre^  who  is  ai 
length  opposed,  defeated,  and  put  to  Death.    A.  D.  1794. 

On  the  fall  of  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  the  revolutionary  government  wb» 
formed.  Before  the  Slst  of  May,  the  supreme  power  was  neither  in  the 
ministry,  in  the  commune,  nor  in  the  convention.  The  committee  of  public 
safety,  which  had  been  some  time  created  in  order  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  revolution  by  urgent  and  extraordinary  measures,  was  an  institution 
already  in  existence.  Having  received  its  appointment  during  the  struggles 
between  the  two  powerful  parties,  the  Gironde  and  the  Moimtaint  it  had  been 
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composed  of  neutral  conventionalists  until  the  3 1st  of  May;  but  at  this  time 
it  became  composed  of  ultra-members  of  the  Mountain.  Barrere  remained, 
but  Robespierre  was  chosen  a  member,  and  his  party  governed  it  by  St.  Just, 
Couthon,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Billaud  Varenues.  The  tyrant  now  took 
upon  himself  that  department  which  related  to  public  opinion  and  the  police. 
His  associates  distributed  the  remaining  departments  among  themselves. 
SU  Just  took  that  of  the  surveillancej  and  denunciation  of  parties.  Couthon 
that  of  viol||nt  propositions  which  required  being  mitigated  in  form : — the 
other  two  directed  the  proconsulships  in  the  departments.  Camot  filled  the 
office  of  minister  at  war,  while  Cambon  had  the  charge  of  the  finances. 
Barrere  was  the  daily  orator  an^  perpetual  eulogist  of  the  dictatorial  com« 
mittee.  Below  was  placed,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  details  of  the  revolutionary 
administration,  and  in  measures  of  minor  importance,  the  committee  of  ge- 
neral safety,  composed  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  great  committee,  haviujg 
also  twelve  members  re-eligible  every  three  months,  and  perpetual  in  their 
functions.  In  the  hands  of  these  men,  the  whole  revolutionary  force  was 
placed.  Thus  was  created  that  terrible  power  which  first  destroyed  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Mountain,  afterward  the  Mountain  and  the  commune,  and  which 
only  ended  in  destroying  itself. 

One  o^  the  first  measures  of  this  new  order  of  things  was  to  establish  an 
entirely  new  era;  to  change  the  divisions  of  the  year,  the  names  of  the 
months,  and  of  the  days.  In  place  of  the  Christian  calendar,  they  substi- 
tuted that  of  the  republican,  for  the  week,  the  decade,  making  every  tenth 
day  instead  of  Sunday,  the  day  of  rest.  The  new  era  was  dated  from  the 
93a  of  September,  1792,  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  They 
had  twelve  equal  months,  consisting  of  thirty  days  each,  which  commenced 
on  the  22d  of  September,  in  the  following  order:  Vendemaire,  Brumaire, 
Frimaire,  for  the  autumn ;  Nivose,  Pluviose,  Ventose,  for  the  winter ;  Ger- 
minal, Flor^al,  Prairial,  for  the  spring ;  Messidor,  Thermidor,  Fructidor,  for 
the  summer.  The  five  supernumerary  days  were  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  complete  the  whole,  and  they  were  called  the  sans-culotteides.  The 
constitution  of  1793  led  to  the  republican  calendar,  and  the  republican  ca- 
lendar to  the  abolition  of  public  worship,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 
It  will,  however,  be  previously  necessary  to  give  you  some  account  of  a  new 
contest  which  arose  between  the  authors  themselves  of  the  catastrophe  of 
the  31st  of  May. 

The  commune  and  the  Mountain  had  eflfected  the  existing  revolution  in 
despite  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  committee  alone  had  profited  by  it.  During 
the  five  months  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  from  June  to  November,  the 
committee,  having  taken  every  measure  of  defence,  had  naturally  become 
the  first  power  in  the  republic.  The  contest  having  in  some  degree  termi- 
nated, the  commune  aspired  to  rule  the  committee,  and  the  Mountain  deter- 
mined not  to  be  ruled  by  it. 

The  three  distinguished  champions  who  assumed  the  front  in  the  jacobin 
ranks,  were  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre.  The  first  was  poniarded  by 
Charlotte  Corday,  an  enthusiastic  young  petson,  who  had  nourished,  in  a 
feeling  between  lunacy  and  heroism,  the  ambition  of  ridding  the  world  of  a 
tyrant.  Danton  and  Robespierre,  reduced  to  a  duumvirate,  might  have 
divided  the  power  between  them.  But  Danton,  far  the  more  able  and  power- 
ful-minded man,  could  not  resist  temptations  to  plunder  and  to  revel ;  and 
Robespierre,  who  took  care  to  preserve  pwoof  of  his  rival's  peculations,  a 
crime  of  a  peculiarly  unpopular  character,  and  from  which  he  seemed  to  keep 
his  own  hands  pure,  possessed  thereby  the  power  of  ruining  him  whenever 
he  should  find  it  convenient.  Danton  married  a  beautiful  woman,  became  a 
candidate  for  domestic  happmess,  withdrew  himself  for  some  time  from  state 
affairs,  and  quitted  the  stem  and  menacing  attitude  which  he  had  presented 
to  the  public  during  the  earher  stages  of  the  revolution.  Still  his  ascend- 
ency, especially  in  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  was  formidable  enough  to  com- 
mand Robespierre's  constant  attention,  and  keep  awake  his  envy,  which  was 
like  tlM  worm  that  dieth  not,  though  it  did  not  draw  down  any  indication  of 
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his  immediate  and  active  vengeance.  A  power,  kindred  also  in  crime»  bnt 
more  within  his  reach  for  the  moment,  was  first  to  be  demoliahed,  ere  Robes- 
pierre was  to  measure  strength  with  his  great  rival. 

This  third  party  consisted  of  those  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  offi* 
rial  situations  in  the  commune  of  Paris,  whose  civic  authority,  and  the  im- 
plement which  they  commanded,  in  the  revolutionary  army,  commanded  by 
Roussin,  gave  them  the  power  of  marching,  at  a  moment's  warning,  upon  the 
convention,  or  even  against  the  jacobin  club.  It  is  true,  these  inen,  of  wbonn 
Hubert,  Chaumette,  and  others,  were  leaders,  had  never  shown  the  least  dif- 
lidence  of  Robespierre,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  used  all  means  to  propitiate 
his  favour.  But  the  man  whom  a  tyrant  fears,  becomes,  with  little  farther 
provocation,  the  object  oT  his  mortal  enmity.  Robespierre  watched,  there- 
fore, with  vigilance,  the  occasion  of  overreaching  and  destroying  this  party, 
whose  power  he  dreaded ;  and,  singular  to  tell,  he  sought  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing their  ruin  in  the  very  extravagance  of  their  revolutionary  zeal, 
which  shortly  before  he  might  have  envied,  as  pushed  farther  than  his  own. 
But  Robespierre  did  not  want  sense;. and  he  saw  with  pleasure  H6bert, 
Chaumette,  and  their  followers  run  into  such  inordinate  extravagances,  as 
he  thought  might  render  his  own  interference  desirable,  even  to  those  who 
most  disliked  his  principles,  most  abhorred  the  paths  by  which  he  had  climbed 
to  power,  and  most  feared  the  use  which  he  made  of  it.  • 

It  was  through  the  subject  of  religion  that  this  means  of  ruining  his  oppo- 
nents, as  he  hoped,  arose.  A  subject  which  one  would  have  thought  so  in- 
different to  either,  came  to  be  on  both  sides  the  occasion  of  quarrel  between 
the  commune  of  Paris  and  the  jacobin  leader.  But  there  is  a  fanaticism  of 
atheism,  as  well  as  of  superstitious  belief;  and  a  philosopher  can  harbour 
and  express  as  much  malice  against  those  who  persevere  in  believing  what 
he  is  pleased  to  denounce  as  unworthy  of  credence,  as  an  ignorant  and 
bigoted  priest  can  bear  against  a  man  who  cannot  yield  faith  to  dogmata 
which  he  thinks  insufficiently  proved.  Accordingly,  the  throne  being  totally 
annihilated,  it  appeared  to  the  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Hubert,  that  in 
totally  destroying  such  vestiges  of  religion  and  public  worship  as  were  still 
retained  by  the  people  of  France,  there  was  room  for  a  splendid  triumph  of 
liberal  opinions.  It  was  not  enough,  they  said,  for  a  regenerate  nation  to 
have  dethroned  earthly  kings,  unless  she  stretched  out  the  arm  of  defiance 
towards  those  powers  which  superstition  had  represented  as  reigning  over 
boundless  space. 

An  unhappy  man,  named  Gobet,  constitutional  bishop  of  Paris,  was  brought 
forward  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the  most  impudent  and  scandalous  farce 
ever  acted  in  the  face  of  a  national  representation. 

It  is  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  scene  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
bishop  to  comply  with  the  task  assigned  him,  which,  after  all,  he  executed, 
not  without  present  tears  and  subsequent  remorse.  But  he  did  play  the  part 
prescribed.  He  was  brought  forward  in  full  procession,  to  declare  to  the 
convention,  that  the  religion  which  he  had  taught  so  many  years  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  piece  of  priestcraft,  which  had  no  foundation  either  in  his- 
tory or  sacred  truth.  He  disowned,  in  solemn  and  explicit  terms,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity  to  whose  worship  he  had  been  consecrated,  and  devoted 
himself  in  future  to  the  homage  of  liberty,  equality,  virtue,  and  morality. 
He  then  laid  on  the  table  his  episcopal  decorations,  and  received  a  fraternal 
embrace  from  the  president  of  the  convention.  Several  apostate  priests  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  this  prelate. 

The  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  churches  was  seized  upon  and  desecrated ; 
processions  entered  the  convention,  travestied  in  priestly  garments,  and 
singing  the  most  profane  hymns ;  while  many  of  the  chalices  and  sacred  ves- 
sels were  applied  by  Chaumette  and  Hubert,  to  the  celebration  of  their  own 
impious  orgies.  The  world,  for  the  first  time,  heard  an  assembly  of  men, 
bom  and  educated  in  civilization,  and  assuming  the  rig[ht  to  govern  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  European  nations,  uplift  their  uiiited  voice  to  deny  the  most 
solemn  truth  which  roan's  soul  receives,  and  renounce  unanimously  the 
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belief  and  worship  of  a  Deity.  For  a  abort  time  the  same  mad  profanity  con- 
tinued to  be  acted  upon. 

One  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  insane  time  stands  unrivalled  for  absurdity, 
combined  with  impiety.  The  doors  of  the  convention  were  thrown  open  to 
a  band  of  musicians ;  preceded  by  whom,  the  members  of  the  municipal  body 
entered  in  solemn  procession,  singing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  liberty,  and  escort- 
ing, as  the  object  of  their  future  worship,  a  veiled  female,  whom  they  termed 
the  goddess  of  Reason.  Being  brought  within  the  bar,  she  was  unveiled 
with  great  form,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  president ;  when  she 
was  generally  recognised  as  a  dancing  girl  of  the  opera,  with  whose  charms 
most  of  the  persons  present  were  acquainted,  from  her  appearance  on  the 
stage,  while  the  experience  of  individuals  was  farther  extended.  To  this 
person,  as  the  fittest  representative  of  that  reason  whom  they  worshipped, 
the  national  convention  of  France  rendered  public  homage. 

This  impious  and  ridiculous  mummery  had  a  certain  fashion ;  and  the  in- 
stallation of  the  goddess  of  Reason  was  renewed  and  imitated  throughout 
the  nation,  in  such  places  where  the  inhabitants  desired  to  show  themselves 
equal  to  all  the  heights  of  the  revolution.  The  churches  were,  in  most  dis- 
tricts of  France,  closed  against  prie^s  and  worshippers — the  bells  were 
broken  ^nd  cast  into  cannon — the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment  de- 
stroyed— and  the  republican  inscription  over  the  cemeteries,  declaring  deaUi 
to  be  perpetual  sleep,  announced  to  those  who  lived  under  that  dominion,  that 
they  were  to  hope  no  redress  even  in  the  next  world. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  lav^s  affecting  religion,  was  that  which 
reduced  the  union  of  marriage,  the  most  sacred  engagement  which  human 
beings  can  form,  and  the  permanence  of  which  leads  most  strongly  to  the 
consolidation  of  society,  to  the  state  of  a  mere  civil  contract  of  a  transitory 
character,  which  any  two  persons  might  engage  in,  and  cast  loose  at  plea- 
sure, when  their  taste  was  changed,  or  their  appetite  gratified.  If  fiends  had 
set  themselves  to  work  to  discover  a  mode  of  most  effectually  destroying 
whatever  is  venerable,  graceful,  or  permanent  in  domestic  life,  and  of  ol^ 
taining  at  the  same  time  an  assurance  that  the  mischief  which  it  was  their 
object  to  create,  should  be  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another,  they 
could  not  have  invented  a  more  effectual  plan  than  the  degradation  of  mar- 
riage into  a  state  of  mere  occasional  cohabitation,  or  licensed  concubinage. 
Sophie  Amoult,  an  actress  famous  for  the  witty  things  she  said,  described 
^e  republican  marriage  as  t|^  sacrament  of  adultery. 

These  anti-religious  and  anti-social  regulation%  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  frantic  and  inconsiderate  zealots  by  whom  they  had  been  urged 
forward.  Hubert  and  Chaumette  had  outrun  the  spirit  of^  the  time,  evil  as 
that  was,  and  had  contrived  to  get  beyond  the'  svmpathy  even  of  those  who, 
at  heart  as  vicious  and  criminal  as  they,  had  still  the  sagacity  to  fear,  or  the 
taste  to  be  disgusted  with,  this  overstrained  tone  of  outrageous  impiety. 
Perhaps  they  might  have  other  motives  for  condemning  so  gross  a  display  of 
irreligien.  The  most  guilty  of  men  are  not  desirous,  generally  speaking, 
totally  to  disblueve  andabandon  all  doctrines  of  religious  faith.  They  can- 
not, if  they  would,  prevent  themselves  from  apprehending  a  future  state  of 
retribution ;  and  little  effect  as  such  feeble  glimmering  of  belief  may  have 
on  their  lives,  they  will  not  in  general  willingly  throw  away  the  slight  chance, 
that  it  may  be  possible,  on  some  occasion,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
church  or  to  the  Deity.  This  hope,  even  to  those  on  whom  it  has  no  salutary 
iniSuence,  resembles  the  confidence  given  to  a  sailor,  during  a  gale  of  wind, 
by  his  knowing  that  there  is  a  port  under  his  lee.  His  purpose  may  be 
never  to  run  for  the  haven,  or  he  may  judge  there  is  great  improbability  that 
by  doing  so  he  should  reach  it  in  safety ;  yet  still,  such  being  the  case,  he 
would  esteem  himself  but  little  indebted  to  any  one  who  should  blot  the  har- 
bour of  refuge  out  of  the  chart.  To  all  those  who,  in  various  degrees,  re- 
ceived and  believed  the  great  truths  of  religion,  on  which  those  of  morality 
are  dependent,  the  professors  of  those  wild  absurdities  became  objects  of 
'  eoDlempty  dislike,  hatred,  aiMl  punishmeut. 
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The  spirit  of  reaction  increased,  and  was  strengthened  %y  Rd^bespierre^s 
influence,  now  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  communcu  The  principal 
leaders  in  the  commune,  many  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  foreigners,  and 
among  the  rest  the  celebrated  Anacharsis  Clootz,  were  arrested,  the  33d  of 
March,  1794. 

The  case  of  these  men  was  singular,  and  would  have  been  worthy  of  pity 
had  it  applied  to  any  but  such  worthless  wretches.  They  were  acc^ised  of 
almost  every  species  of  crime,  which  seera^  such  in  the  eyes  of  a  sans- 
culotte. Much  there  was  that  could  be  only  understood  metaphysically, 
much  there  was  of  literal  falsehood,  but  little  or  nothing  like  a  distinct  or 
well-grounded  accusation  of  a  specific  criminal  fact  The  charge  bore,  that 
they  were  associates  of  Pjtt  and  Cobourg,  and  had  combined  agamst  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people — ^loaded  them  with  the  intention  of  thereby  starving 
Paris^-with  that  of  ridiculing  the  convention,  by  a  set  of  puppets  dressed 
up  to  imitate  that  scarce  less  passive  assembly — and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  consisting  of  allegations  that  were  totally  unimportant,  or  totally 
unproved.  But  nothing  was  said  of  the  rivalry  to  Robespierre,  which  was 
the  true  cause  of  their  trial,  and  as  little  of  their  revolutionary  murders, 
being  the  ground  on  which  they  realty  deserved  their  fate.  Something  was 
talked  of  pillage,  at  which  Roussin,  the  commandant  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  lost  all  patience.  *'Do  they  talk  to  me  of  pilfering?^  he  says. 
**  Dare  they  accuse  such  a  man  as  I  am,  of  a  theft  of  faNed  and  bodily  linen  ? 
Do  they  bring  against  me  a  charge  of  petty  larceny — against  me,  who  have 
had  all  their  throats  at  my  disposal  ?^ 

The  accused  persons  were  convicted  and  executed,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
teen. From  that  time  the  city  of  Paris  lost  the  means  of  being  so  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  France,  as  her  commune  had  formerly  rendered  her. 
The  power  of  the  magistracy  was  much  broken  by  the  reduction  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army,  which  the  convention  dissolved  as  levied  upon  false  princi- 
ples, and  as  being  hither  a  metropolitan  than  a  national  force,  and  one  which 
was  easily  applied  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party. 

The  H6berti6ts  being  ^p^moved,  Robespierre  had  yet  to  combat  and  defeat  a 
more  formidable  adversary.  The  late  conspirators  had  held  associations 
with  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  with  which  Danton  was  supposed  to  have  parti- 
cular relations,  but  thev  had  not  experienced  his  support,  which  in  policy  he 
ought  to  have  extended  to  them.  He  had  begun  to  separate  his  party  and  his 
views  too  distinctly  from  his  old  friends  and  old  proceedings.  He  ima- 
gined, falsely  as  it  proved,  that  his  bark  could  sail  as  triumphantly  upon 
waves  composed  only  of  water,  as  on  those  of  blood.  He  and  others  seem 
to  have  been  seized  with  a  loathing  against  the  continued  acts  of  cruelty,  as 
if  they  had  been  gorged  and  nauseated  by  the  constant  repetition.  Danton 
spoke  of  mercy  and  pardon ;  and  his  partisan,  Camille  Desmoulins,  in  a  very 
ingenious  parody  upon  Tacitus,  drew  a  comparison  between  the  tyrants  and 
informers  of  the  French  jacobin  government,  and  those  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial court.  The  parallels  were  nrast  ably  drawn,  and  Robmierre  and  his 
agents  might  read  their  own  characters  in  those  of  the  most  otious  wretches 
of  that  odious  time.  From  these  aggressions,  Danton  seemed  to  meditate  the 
part  which  Tallien  afterward  adopted,  of  destroying  Robespierre  and  his ' 
power,  and  substituting  a  mode  of  government  which  should  show  some 
regard  at  least  to  life  and  to  property.  But  he  was  too  late  in  making  his 
movement ;  Robespierre  was  beforehand  with  him ;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  of  March,  the  Parisians  and  fhe  membera  of  the  convention  hardly 
dared  whisper  to  each  other,  that  Danton,  whose  name  had  been  as  fonni- 
dable  as  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  had  been  arrested  like  any  poor  ex-noUe, 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fatal  lictors. 

There  was  no  end  of  exclamation  and  wonder;  for  Danton  was  the  great 
apostle,  the  very  Mahomet  of  Jacobinism.  His  gigantic  statu"^  his  huge 
and  ferocious  physiognomy^  his  voice  which  struck  terror  in  its  notes  of  dis- 
tant thunder,  and  the  energies  of  talent  and  vehemence  mingled,  which  sup- 
plied that  voice  with  language  worthy  of  its  deep  tonovweresuehasbecams 
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tbe  prophet  of  that  horrible  and  fearful  sect.  Marat  was  a  madinan,  luiaed 
into  consequence  only  by  circumstances,— Robespierre  a  cold,  creeping,  chI- 
oulating  hypocrite,  whose  malignity  resembled  that  of  a  paltry  and  second* 
rate  fiend  r-but  Danton  was  a  character  fbr  Shakspeare  or  Schiller  to  hare 
drawn  in  all  its  broad  lights  and  shades ;  or  Bruce  could  have  sketched  from 
him  a  yet  grander  Ras  Michael  than  he  of  Tigre.  His  passions  were  a  hur^ 
ricane,  which,  furious,  regardless,,  and  desolating  in  its  course,  had  yet  its 
intervals  ^f  sunshine  and  repose.  Neither  good  by  nature,  nor  just  by  prin» 
ciple  or  political  calculation,  men  were  often  surprised  at  finding  he  still  pQs« 
sessed  some  feelings  of  generosity,  and  some  tendency  even  towards  mag- 
nanimity. Early  habits  of  profligate  indulgence,  the  most  complete  stifler 
•of  human  virtue,  and  his  implication  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  with  the 
wretched  faction  of  Orieaps,  made  him,  if  not  a  worse,  certainly  a  meaner, 
villain  than  nature  had  designed  him;  for  his  pride  must  have  saved  him 
from  much  which  he  yielded  to  from  the  temptations  of  gross  indulgence, 
jmd  from  the  sense  of  narrow  circumstances.  Still,  when  Danton  fell  under 
Robespierre,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mousing^owl  had  hawked  at  and  struck  an 
•eagle,  or  at  least  a  high-soaring  vulture.  His  avowed  associates  lamented 
him  of  course;  nay,  Legendre  and  others,  by  undertaking  his  defence  in  the 
convention,  and  arrogating  for  him  the  merit  of  those  violent  measures  which 
iiad  paved  the  way  to  the  triumph  of  jacobinism,  showed  more  consistency 
in  their  friendship  than  these  ferocious  demagogues  manifested  on  any  other 
^occasion. 

Danton,  before  his  fall,  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  his  sagacity  as  well  as 
energy.  He  had  fuU  warning  of  his  danger  from  La  Croix,.  Westermann, 
and  others ;  yet  took  no  steps  either  for  escape  or  defence,  though  either 
aeemed  in  his  power.  Still  his  courage  was  in  no  degree  abated,  or  his  haughty 
spirit  tamed ;  althoQgh  he  seemed  to  submit  passively  to  his  fate,  with  the 
disheartening  conviction,  which  often  unmans  great  criminals,  that  his  hour 
was  come. 

Danton*s  process  was,  of  course,  a  short  one.  He  and  his  comrades,  Ca* 
mille  Desmoulins,  Westermann,  and  La  Croix,  were  dragged  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  a  singular  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
Girondist  Boyer  Fonfr^de.  This  man  had  exclaimed  to  Danton,  under  whose 
auspices  that  engine  of  arbitrary  power  was  established,  ^  You  insist,  then, 
upon  erecting  this  arbitrary  judgment-seat  1  Be  it  so ;  and,  like  the  torment- 
ing engine  devised  by  Phalaris,  may  it  not  fail  to  consume  its  inventors  !'* 
As  judges,  witnesses,  accusers,  and  guards,  Danton  was  now  surrounded  by 
those  who  had  been  too  humble  to  aspire  to  be  companions  of  his  atrocities, 
and  held  themselves  sufficiently  honoured  in  becoming  his  agents.  They 
looked  on  his  unstooping  pride  and  unshaken  courage,  as  timid  spectators  of 
a  Hon  in  a  cage,  while  they  still  doubt  the  security  of  the  bars,  and  have  little 
confidence  in  their  own  personal  safety.  He  answered,  to  the  formal  interro- 
gatories concerning  his  name  and  dwelling,  "  My  dwelling  will  be  soon  with 
annihilation — my  name  will  live  in  the  pantheon  of  history.**  Camille  Des- 
moulins, H^rault  les  S^chelles,  Fabre  d*Eglantine,  men  of  considerable  lite- 
rary talent,  and  among  the  few  jacobins  who  had  ady  real  pretension  to 
such  accomplishments,  shared  his  fate.  Westermann  was  also  numbered 
with  them,  the  same  officer  who  directed  the  attack  on  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  who  afterward  was  distinguished  by  so 
many  victories  and  defeats  in  La  Vendue,  that  he  was  called,  from  his  activity, 
4he  scourge  of  that  district. 

Their  accusation  was,  as  in  all  such  cases  at  the  period,  an  olla  podrida,  if  we 
can  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  which  every  criminal  ingredient  was  mixed 
up ;  but  so  incoherently  mingled  and  assembled  together,  so  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  so  obscurely  detailed  in  the  charge  and  in  the  proof, 
ihat  it  was  plain  that  malignant  falsehood  had  made  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 
Had  Danton  been  condemned  for  his  real  crimes,  the  doom  ought,  hi  justice, 
to  have  inTolved  judges,  jurors,  witnesses,  and  most  of  the  spectators  in  the 
court* 
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Robetpiem  became  much  alanned  for  the  issue  of  the  triaL  The  con- 
Tentibn  showed  reTiving  signs  of  spirit ;  and  when  a  revolutionary  deputa- 
tion demanded  at  the  bar,  that  death  should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  re- 
minded them,  that,  had  they  granted  the  moderate  demand  of  three  hundred 
thousand  heads,  when  requested  by  the  philanthropic  and  now  canonized  Marat* 
they  would  have  saved  the  republic  the  war84>f  La  Vend6e,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  discouraging  murmurs.  Tallien,'the  president,  informed  them, 
that  not  death,  but  justice,  was  the  order  of  the  day  $  and  the  petitionerSf 
notwithstanding  the  patriotic  turn  of  their  niodest  request,  were  driven  from 
the  bar  with  execrations. 

This  looked  ill ;  but  the  power  of  Robespierre  was  still  predominant  with 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  after  a  gallant  and  unusually  long  defence 
(of  which  no  notice  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Moniteur),  Danton  and 
his  associates  were  condemned,  and  carried  to  instant  execution.  They 
maintained  their  firmness,  or  rather  hardenedness  of  character  to  the  last ; 
and  when  Danton  observed  Fabre  d'Eglantine  beginning  to  look  gloomy,  he 
cheered  him  with  a  play  on  words :  **  Courage,  my  friend,**  he  said,  in  his 
deep,  sullen  tone  of  voice ;  **  we  are  all  about  to  take  up  your  trade— Aom 
aWms  faire  de$  vers.**  The  sufferers  on  this  occasion  were  men  whose  ac- 
complishments and  talents  attracted  a  higher  degree  of  sympathy  than  that 
which  had  been  given  to  the  equally  eloquent  but  less  succcessful  Girondists. 
Even  honest  men  looked  on  the  fate  of  Danton  with  some  regret,  as  when  a 
furious  bull  is  slain  with  a  slight  blow  by  a  crafty  Tauridor ;  and  many  men 
of  good  feelings  had  hoped,  that  the  cause  of  order  and  security  might  at 
least  have  been  benefited  in  some  degree  by  his  obtaining  the  victory  in  a 
struggle  with  Robespierre.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  latter,  conceived  his  power  had  been  rendered  permanent,  by 
the  overthrow  of  his  last  and  most  formidable  rival*  and  exalted  in  propor- 
tion. Both  were  deceived  in  their  calculations.  The  predominance  of  such 
a  man  as  Danton  might  possibly  have  protracted  the  reign  of  jacobinism, 
even  by  rendering  it  somewhat  more  endurable ;  but  the  permanent,  at  least 
the  ultimate,  success  of  Robespierre,  was  becoming  more  impossible,  from  the 
repeated  decimations  to  which  his  jealousy  subjected  his  partv.  He  was 
like  the  wild  chief.  Lope  d*Aguirre,  whose  story  is  so  well  told  by  Southey, 
who,  descending  the  great  river  Orellana  with  a  party  of  buccaneers,  cut  off 
one  part  of  his  K)llowers  after  another,  in  doubt  of  their  fidelity,  until  the  re- 
mainder saw  no  chance  of  escaping  a  similar  fate,  unless  by  being  before- 
hand with  their  leader  in  murder. 

Alluding  to  Robespierre's  having  been  the  instrument  of  his  destruction,  . 
Danton  had  himself  exclaimed,  **  The  cowardly  poltroon !    I  am  the  only 
person  who  could  have  commanded  influence  enough  to  save  him.**    And  the 
event  showed  that  he  spoke  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  the  approach 
of  fate  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  confer. 

Meanwhile,  the  despot,  whose  looks  made  even  the  democrats  of  the  Moun- 
tam  tremble,  when  directed  upon  them,  shrunk  himself  before  the  appre- 
hended presence  of  a  young  female.  Cecile  Regnaud,  a  girl,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  unarmed,  came  to  his  house,  and  demanded  to  see  Robespierre. 
Her  manner  exciting  some  suspicion,  she  was  seized  upon  by  the  body-ffuard 
of  jacobins,  who  day  and  night  watched  the  den  of  the  tyrant,  amid  riot 
and  blasphemy,  while  he  endeavoured  to  sleep  under  the  security  of  their 
neighbourhood.  When  the  young  woman  was  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  she  would  return  no  answer  to  the  questions  respecting  her 
purpose,  excepting  that  she  wished  to  see  what  a  t3rrant  was  like.  She  was 
condemned  to  the  guillotine  of  course ;  and  about  sixty  persons  were  exe- 
cuted as  associates  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  never  proved,  by  deed  or 
word,  to  have  existed  at  all.  The  victims  were  drawn  at  hazard  out  of  the 
prisons,  where  most  of  them  had  been  confined  for  months  previous  to  the 
arrest  of  Cecile  Regnaud,  oA  whose  account  they  were  represented  as  suf- 
fering. Many  have  thought  the  crime  entirely  imaginary,  and  only  invented 
by  Robespierre,  to  represent  his  person  as  endangered  by  the  plota  of  the  ] 
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tocfacy,  and  attach  to  himself  a  part  at  least  of  the  consequence  which  Marat 
had  acquired  by  the  act  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

A  few  weeks  brought  on  a  sterner  eneuuiUer  than  that  of  the  supposed  female 
assassin.  I'hc  Tesrorists  were  divided  amont;  thcmselvrs.  The  chosen  and 
ancient  bands  of  the  10th  of  August,  3d  of  September,  and  31st  of  Mh>,  and 
•otlier  remarkable  periods  of  the  revolution,  coniinnnd  attached  to  the  jaco- 
hins,  and  the  majority  of  the  jacobin  club  adhered  to  Kt*b€>spierre ;  it  n  as 
there  his  strength  consisted.  On  the  other  hand,  Tailien,  Uarraij(,  Ligendre* 
Fouchc,  and  btnersof  the  Mountain  party,  remembered  Danton,  and  f<;an*d  for 
a  similar  fate.  The  convention  at  large  were  sure  to  embrace  any  course 
which  promised  to  free  them  from  their  present  thraldom. 

The  people  themselves  were  beginning  to  be  less  passive.  They  no  longer 
saw  tlie  train  of  victims  pass  dady  to  the  guillotine,  in  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution, with  stupid  wonder  or  overwhelming  fear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  suUenness  of  manifest  resentment,  that  waited  but  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play itself.  The  citizens  in  the  Rue  8t.  Honoro  shut  up  their  shops  at  the 
liours  when  tlie  fatal  tumbrils  passed  to  the  scene  of  death,  and  tliat  whole 
quarter  of  the  city  was  covered  with  gloom. 

'llicse  ominous  feeUn^s  were  observed,  and  the  fatal  engine  was  removed 
to  a  more  obscure  situation,  at  the  Barrier  de  la  Trons,  near  the  Pauxbuurg 
HL  Antoine,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  it  was  thought  a  daily  spectacle  of 
this  nature  must  be  an  interesting  relief  from  labour.  But  even  the  people 
of  that  tufbtdcnt  suburb  had  lost  some  of  their  republican  zeal — ^the  men^s 
feelings  were  altered.  Thev  saw,  indeed,  blood  stream  in  such  quantities, 
that  it  was  necesjsary  to  make  an  artificial  conduit  to  carry  it  off;  but  they 
did  not  feel  that  thejr,  or  those  belonging  to  them,  received  any  advantages 
from  the  number  of  victims,  daily  immolated,  as  they  were  assured,  in  their 
behalf.  The  constant  effusion  of  blood,  without  plunder  or  license  to  give 
it  zest,  disgusted  them,  as  it  would  have  disgusted  all  but  literal  cannibals,  to 
whose  sustenance,  indeed,  the  revolutionary  tribunal  would  have  contributed 
plentifully. 

Robespierre  saw  all  this  increasing  unpopularity  with  much  anxiety.  He 
plainly  perceived  that  strong  as  its  impulse  was,  the  stimulus  of  terror 
began  to  lose  its  effect  on  the  popular  mind ;  and  he  resolved  to  give  it  no- 
velty, not  ))y  changing  the  character  of  his  system,  but  by  varying  the  mode 
•of  its  application.  H  itherto,  men  had  only  been  executed  for  political  crimes, 
although  the  circle  had  been  so  va^ely  drawn,  and  capable  of  such  extension 
when  desired,  that  the  law  regardmg  suspected  persons  was  alone  capable 
of  desolating  a  whole  country.  But  if  the  penalty  of  death  were  to  be  in- 
flicted for  religious  and  moral  delinquencies,  as  well  as  for  crimes  directed 
agaiii&t  the  state,  it  would  at  once  throw  the  lives  of  thousands  at  his  dis- 
posal, upon  whom  he  could  have  no  ready  hold  on  political  motives,  and  meant 
10  support,  at  the  same  time,  his  newly  assumed  character  as  a  reformer  of  man- 
ners. He  would  also  thus  escape  the  disagreeable  and  embarrassing  neces- 
sitv  of  drawing  lines  of  distinction  between  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the 
old  friends  whom  he  found  it  convenient  to  sacrifice.  He  could  not  say  he 
was  less  a  murderer  than  the  rest  of  his  associates,  but  he  miffht  safely  plead 
more  external  decency  of  morals.  His  own  manners  had  always  been 
reserved  and  austere :  and  what  a  trimnph  would  it  have  been  had  the  laws 
permitted  him  the  benefit  of  slaying  l)anton,  not  under  that  political  cha- 
racter which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  his  own,  but  on  account  of 
the  gross  peculation  and  debauchery  which  none  could  impute  to  the  austere 
and  incorruptible  Robespierre. 

His  subordinate  agents  began  already  to  point  to  a  reformation  of  man- 
ners.  Payan,  who  succeeded  Hubert  in  the  important  station  of  procureur 
to  the  commune  of  the  metropolis,  had  already  adopted  a  very  different  line 
from  his  predecessor,  whose  style  derived  energy  by  printing  at  full  length 
,  the  foulest  oaths  and  most  beastly  expressions  used  by  the  refuse  of  ttie 
people.  Payan,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  opposition  to  Pere  Duchesne,  is 
ibund  gravely  advislDg  with  the  commune  of  Parisi  on  a  plan  of  preventing 
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the  exposing  of  licentious  prints  and  works  to  sale,  to  the  evident  danger  of 
corrupting  the  rising  generation. 

There  exists  also  a  curious  address  from  the  convention,  which  tends  to 
evince  a  similar  purpose  in  the  framer,  Robespierre.  The  guilt  of  profane 
swearing,  and  of  introducing  the  sacred  name  into  ordinary  speech,  as  an  un- 
meaning and  blasphemous  expletive,  is  severely  censured.  The  using  inde- 
cent and  vicious  expressions  in  common  discourse  is  also  touched  upon; 
but  as  this  unbounded  energy  of  speech  had  been  so  very  lately  one  or  the 
most  accredited  marks  of  a  true  sans-culotte,  the  legislators  were  compelled 
to  qualify  their  censure  by  admitting,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  revo- 
lution, the  vulgar  mode  of  speaking  had  been  generally  adopted  by  patriots, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  jargon  employed  by  the  privileged  classes,  and  ^opqpu- 
larize,  as  it  was  expressed,  the  general  language  of  society.  But  these  ends 
being  effected,  the  speech  of  republicans  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  simple,  manly, 
and  concise,  but  at  the  same  time  free  from  coarseness  and  violence. 

From  these  indications,  and  the  tenor  of  a  decree  to  be  hereafter  quoted, 
it  seems  plain  that  Robespierre  was  about  to  affect  a  new  character,  not 
perhaps  without  the  hope  of  finding  a  puritanic  party  in  France,  as  favour- 
able to  his  ambitious  views  as  that  of  the  independents  was  to  Cromwell. 
He  might  then  have  added  the  word  virtue  to  liberty  and  equality,  which 
formed  the  national  programme,  and  doubtless  would  have  made  it  the  pretext 
of  committing  additional  crimes.  The  decree  which  we  allude  to  was  brou^t 
forward  by  the  philanthropic  Couthon,  who,  with  his  kindness  of  manner, 
rendered  more  impressive  by  a  silver-toned  voice,  and  an  affectation  of  ex- 
treme gentleness,  tendered  a  law,  extending  the  powers  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  the  penalty  of  death  not  only  to  all  sorts  of  persons  who  shocdd 
in  any  manner  or  way  neglect  their  duty  to  the  republic,  or  assist  her  ene- 
mies, but  to  the  following  additional  classes :  All  who  should  have  deceived 
the  people  or  their  representatives— all  who  should  have  sought  to  inspire  dis- 
couragement into  good  citizens,  or  to  favour  the  undertakings  of  tyrants — 
all  who  should  spread  false  news — all  who  should  seek  to  lead  astray  the 
public  opinion,  and  to  prevent  the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  to  debaiA;h 
manners  and  corrupt  the  public  conscience ;  or  who  should  diminish  the  purity 
of  revolutionary  principles  by  counter-revolutionary  works,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

It  is  evident,  that  compared  with  a  law  couched  in  terms  so  vague  and 
general,  so  obscure  and  indefinite,  the  description  of  crimes  concerning  sus- 
pected persons  was  broad  sunshine ;  that  there  was  no  Frenchman  living  who 
might  not  be  brought  within  the  danger  of  the  decree,  under  one  or  other  of 
those  sweeping  clauses ;  that  a  loose  or  careless  expression,  or  the  repetition 
of  an  inaccurate  article  of  news,  might  be  founded  on  as  corrupting  the  public 
conscience,  or  misleading  the  public  opinion ;  in  short,  that  the  slightest 
indulgence  in  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  speech  might  be  brought  under 
this  comprehensive  edict,  and  so  cost  the  speaker  his  life. 

The  decree  sounded  like  a  death-knell  in  the  ears  of  the  convention.  All 
were  made  sensible  that  another  decimation  of  the  legislative  body  ap- 
proached ;  and  beheld  with  terror,  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  pro- 
posed law  for  respecting  the  personal  inviolability  of  the  deputies,  but  that 
the  obnoxious  members  of  the  convention,  without  costin?  Robespierre  even 
the  formality  of  asking  a  decree  from  their  complaisant  brethren,  mi^ht  be 
transferred,  like  any  ordinary  individuals,  to  the  butchery  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  not  only  by  the  medium  of  either  of  the  committees,  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  public  prosecutor,  or  even  of  any  of  their  own  brethren  of  the 
representative  body,  who  were  acting  under  a  commission.  Ruamps,  one  of 
the  deputies,  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  despair,  that  if  this  decree  were 
resolved  upon,  the  friends  of  liberty  had  no  other  course  left  than  to  blow 
their  own  brains  out. 

The  law  passed  for  the  night,  in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  but  the  terrified 
deputies  returned  to  the  attack  the  next  day.  The  measure  was  again 
brought  into  debate,  and  the  question  of  privileges  was  evasively  provided  for. 
At  a  third  sitting  the  theme  wa«  renewed^  ^  after  much  violence,  the 
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f|tal  decree  was  curried,  without  any  of  the  clogs  which  had  offended  Ro^ 
bespierre,  and  he  attained  possession  of  the  fatal  weapon,  such  as  he  had 
oiiginally  forged  it. 

From  this  moment  there  was  mortal  though  secret  war  between  Robes- 
pierre and  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  assembly,  particularly 
those  who  had  sat  with  him  on  the  celebrated  Mountain,  and  shared  all  the 
atrocities  of  jacobinism.  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  demolisher  of  Lyons,  and 
regenerator  of  Ville  Affranchie,  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  against  his 
master ;  and  several  other  members  of  both  committees,  which  were  Robes- 
pierre's own  organs,  began  secretly  to  think  on  means  of  screening  them- 
selves from  a  power,  which,  like  the  huge  Anaconda,  enveloped  in  its  coils, 
and  thap  crushed  and  swallowed,  whatever  came  in  contact  with  it.  The 
private  progress  of  this  schism  cannot  be  traced ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  dic- 
tator found  himself  in  a  minority  in  the  committee  of  public  safety,  when  he 
demanded  the  head  of  Fouch6,  whom  he  had  accused  as  a  Dantonist  in  the 
convention  and  the  jacobin  club.  It  is  certain  he  had  not  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  his  fail,  leaving  his 
interest  there  to  be  managed  bv  Couthon  and  Saint  Just. 

Feeling  himself  thus  placed  in  the  lists  against  his  ancient  friends  the 
Terrorists,  the  unfeeling  tyrant  endeavoured  to  acquire  allies  among  the 
remains  of  the  Girondists,  who  had  been  spared  in  contempt  more  than 
clemency,  and  permitted  to  hide  themselves  among  the  neutral  party  who 
occupied  the  Plain,  and  who  gave  generally  their  votes  on  the  prudential  sys- 
tem of  adhering  to  the  stronger  side. 

Finding  little  countenance  from  this  timid  and  long-neglected  part  of  the 
legislative  body,  Robespierre  returned  to  his  more  steady  supporters  in  the 
jacobin  club.  Here  he  retained  his  supremacy,  and  was  heard  With  enthu- 
siastic applause ;  while  he  intimated  to  them  the  defection  of  certain  members 
of  the  legislature  from  the  true  revolutionary  course;  complained  of  the 
inactivity  and  lukewarmness  of  the  committees  of  public  safety  and  public 
security,  and  described  himself  as  a  persecuted  patriot,  almost  the  solitary 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  exposed  for  that  reason  to  tfa« 
blows  of  a  thousand  assassins. 

•*  All  patriots,**  exclaimed  Couthon,  "  are  brothers  and  friends !  For  my 
part,  I  invoke  on  myself  the  poniards  destined  against  Robespierre.'*  "  So 
do  we  ^1  !**  exclaimed  the  meeting,  unanimously.  Thus  encouraged,  Ro- 
bespierre urged  a  purification  of  the  society,  directmg  his  accusations  against 
Fouch6  and  other  members  of  the  Mountain ;  and  he  received  the  encou- 
ragement he  desired. 

He  next  ascertained  his  strength  among  the  judges  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  his  willing  agents  among  the  reformed  commune  of  Paris,  which, 
after  the  fall  of  H6bert  and  Chaumette,  he  had  taken  care  to  occupy  with  his 
most  devoted  friends.  But  still  he  knew  that,  in  the  storm  which  was  about 
to  arise,  these  out-of-door  demagogues  were  but  a  sort  of  tritons  of  the  min- 
nows, compared  to  Tallien,  Fouch6,  Barras,  Collot  d*Herbois,  Billaud  Va- 
rennes,  and  other  deputies  of  distinguished  powers, -accustomed  to  make  their 
voices  heard  and  obeyed  amid  all  the  roar  of  revolutionary  tempest.  He 
measured  and  re-measured  his  foree  with  theirs:  and  for  more  than  six 
weeks  avoided  the  combat,  yet  without  making  any  overtures  for  reconcilia- 
tion, in  which,  indeed,  neither  party  would  probably  have  trusted  the  other. 

Meantime,  the  dictator's  enemies  had  also  their  own  ground  on  which  they 
could  engage  advantageouslv  in  these  skirmishes,  which  were  to  serve  as 
preludes  to  the  main  and  fatal  conflict.  Vadier,  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  laid  before  the  convention,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  satirical  ridi- 
cule, the  history  of  the  mystical  meetings  and  formation  of  a  religious  sect 
under  Catharine  Theot,  whose  pretensions  have  been  already  hinted  at.  No 
jnentipn  was  indeed  made  of  Robespierre,  or  of  the  countenance  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  to  these  fanatical  intriguers.  But  the  fact  of  his  havinr 
done  so  was  well  known;  and  the  shafts  of  Vadier  were  aimed  with  such 
Hialignap4^  d^sterity,  that  while  they  seemed  only  directed  against  the  mystics 
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of  whom  he  spoke,  they  galled  to  the  quick  the  hish  pontiff,  who  had  so  latel^r 
conducted  the  new  and  singular  system  of  worship  which  his  influence  had 
been  employed  to  engraft  upon  the  genuine  atheism  natural  to  jacobinism. 

Robespierre  felt  he  could  not  remain  long  in  this  situation— that  there 
were  no  means  of  securing  himself  where  he  stood — ^that  he  must  climb 
higher,  or  faU-^and  that  every  moment  in  which  he  supported  insults  ancT 
endured  menaces  without  making  his  vengeance  felt,  brought  with  it  a  dimi^ 
nution  of  his  power.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  combat  and  flight. 
Among  his  papers,  according  to  the  report  of  Courtois,  who  examined  them, 
was  found  an  obscure  intimation,  that  he  had  acquired  a  competent  property, 
and  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring,  at  the  close  of  his  horrible  career,  after 
the  example  of  the  celebrated  Sylla.  It  was  a  letter  from  some  unknown 
confidant,  unsigned  and  undated,  containing  the  following  singular  passage : 
— **  You  must  employ  all  your  dexterity  to  escape  from  the  scene  on  which 
you  are  now  once  more  to  appear,  in  order  to  leave  it  for  ever.  Your  having 
attained  the  president's  chair  will  be  but  one  step  to  the  guillotine  through  a 
rabble  who  will  spit  upon  you  as  you  pass,  as  they  did  upon  Egalit6.  Since 
you  have  collected  a  treasure  sufficient  to  maintain  you  for  a  long  time,  as 
well  as  those  for  whom  you  have  made  provision,  I  will  expect  you  with 
anxiety,  that  we  may  enjoy  ahearty  laugh  together  at  the  expense  of  a  nation 
as  credulous  as  it  is  greedy  of  novelty.'*  If,  however,  he  had  really  formed 
such  a  plan,  which  would  not  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  base  spirit,  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it  were  probably  never  perfected. 

At  length,  his  fate  urged  him  on  to  the  encounter.  Robespierre  descended 
to  the  convention,  where  he  had  of  Tate  but  rarely  appeared,  like  the  far  nobler 
dictator  of  Rome ;  and  in  his  case  also,  a  band  or  senators  was  ready  to 
poniard  the' tyrant  oii  the  spot,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  the  popularity  he 
was  supposed  to  enjoy,  and  which  they  feared  might  render  them  instant 
victims  to  the  revenge  of  the  jacobins.  The  speech  which  Robespierre  ad- 
dressed to  the  convention  was  as  menacing  as  the  first  distant  rustle  of  the 
hurricane,  and  dark  and  lurid  as  the  eclipse  which  announces  its  ap])roaeh. 
Anxious  murmurs  had  been  heard  among  tne  populace  who  fiUed  the  tribunes; 
or  crowded  the  entrances  of  the  hall  of  the  convention,  indicating  that  a 
second  dlst  of  May  (being  the  day  on  which  the  jacobins  proscribed  the 
Girondists)  was  about  to  witness  a  similar  operation. 

The  first  theme  of  the  gloomy  orator  was  the  display  of  his  own  virtues 
and  his  services  as  a  patriot,  distinguishing  as  enemies  to  their  country  all 
whose  opinions  were  contrary  to  his  own.  He  then  reviewed  successively 
the  various  departments  of  the  government,  and  loaded  them  in  turn  with 
censure  and  contempt.  He  declaimed  against  the  snpineness  of  the  com- 
mittees of  public  safety  and  public  security,  as  if  the  guillotine  had  never 
been  in  exercise ;  and  he  accused  the  committee  of  finance  of  having  counter*' 
revoUaumized  the  revenues  of  the  republic.  He  enlarged  with  no  less  bitter- 
ness on  withdrawing  the  artillerymen  (always  violent  jacobins)  from  Paris, 
and  on  the  mode  of  management  adopted  in  the  conquered  countries  of  Bel- 
gium. It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  collect  withm  the  same  lists  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  state,  and  in  the  same  breath  to  utter  defiance  to  them  all. 

The  usual  honorary  motion  was  made  to  print  the  discourse ;  but  then  the 
storm  of  opposition  broke  forth,  and  many  speakers  vociferously  demanded, 
that  before  so  far  adopting  the  grave  inculpations  which  it  contained,  the 
discourse  should  be  referred  to  the  two  committees.  Robespierre  in  his  turn 
exclaimed,  that  this  was  subjecting  his  speech  to  the  partial  criticism  and 
revision  of  the  very  parties  whom  he  had  accused.  Exculpations  and  de- 
fences were  heard  on  all  sides  against  the  charges  which  had  been  thus 
sweepingly  brought  forward ;  and  there  were  many  deputies  who  cohiplained 
in  no  obscure  terms  of  individual  t3rranny,  and  of  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to 
outlaw  and  murder  such  part  of  the  convention  as  might  be  disposed  to  ofer 
resistance.  Robespierre  was  but  feebly  supported,  except  by  Saint  Jast, 
Couthon,  and  by  his  own  brother.  After  a  stormy  debate,  in  which  theeon- 
vention  were  alternately  swaved  by  their  fear  and  Uieir  hatred  of  Robea- 
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pLerref  the  discourse  was  finally  referred  to  the  committees,  instead  of  being 
printed ;  and  the  haughty  and  sidlen  dictator  saw,  in  the  open  slight  thus  put 
on  his  measures  and  opinions,  the  sure  mark  of  his  approaching  fall. 

He  carried  his  complaints  to  the  jacobin  club,  to  repose,  as  he  expressed 
it,  his  patriotic  sorrows  in  their  virtuous  bosoms,  where  alone  he  hoped  to  And 
succour  and  sympathy.  To  this  partial  audience  he  renewed,  in  a  tone  of 
yet  greater  audacity,  the  complaints  with  which  he  had  loaded  every  branch 
of  the  government,  and  the  representative  body  itself.  He  reminded  those 
around  him  of  various  heroic  eras,  when  their  presence  and  their  pikes  had 
decided  the  votQS  of  the  trembling  deputies.  He  reminded  them  of  their 
pristine  actions  of  revolutionary  vigour — asked  them  if  they  had  forgotten  the 
road  to  t^e  convention,  and  concluded  by  pathetically  assuring  them,  that  if 
they  forsook  him,  **  he  stood  resigned  to  his  fate ;  and  they  should  behold 
with  what  courage  he  would  drink  the  fatal  hemlock.'*  The  artist  David, 
caught  him  by  the  hand  as  he  closed,  exclaiming,  in  rapture  at  his  elocution, 
"I  will  drink  it  with  thee." 

The  distinguished  painter  has  been  reproached,  as  having,  on  the  subse- 
quent day,  declined  the  pledge  which  he  seemed  so  eagerly  to  embrace.  But 
there  were  many  of  his  original  opinion,  at  the  time  he  expressed  it  so  boldly ; 
and  'had  Robespierre  possessed  either  military  talents,  or  even  decided 
courag^,  there  was  nothing  to  have  prevented  him  from  placing  himself  that 
▼ery  night  at  the  head  of  a  desperate  insurrection  of  the  jacobins  and  their 
followers. 

Payan,  the  successor  of  Hubert,  actually  proposed  that  the  jacobins  should 
instantly  march  against  the  two  committees,  wliich  Robespierre  charged 
with  being  the  focus  of  the  anti-revolutionary  machinations,  surprise  their 
handful  of  guards,  and  stifle  the  evil  with  which  the  state  was  menaced,  even 
in  the  very  cradle.  This  plan  was  deemed  too  hazardous  to  be  adopted, 
although  it  was  one  of  those  sudden  and  master-strokes  of  policy  which 
Machiavel  would  have  recommended.  The  fire  of  the  jacobins  spent  itself 
in  tumult  and  threatening,  and  in  expelling  from  the  bosom  of  their  society 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  Tallien,  and  about  thirty  other  deputies  of  the  Mountam 
l^rty,  whom  they  considered  as  Jipecially  leagued  to  effect  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre,  and  whom  they  drove  from  their  society  with  execrations,  and 
even  blows. 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  thus  outraged,  went  straight  from  the  meeting  of  the 
jacobins  to  the  place  where  the  committee  of  public  safety  was  still  sitting, 
in  consultation  on  the  report  which  they  had  to  make  to  the  convention  the 
next  day  upon  the  speecn  of  Robespierre.  Saint  Just,  one  of  their  number, 
though  warmly  attached  to  the  dictator,  had  been  intrusted  by  the  committee 
with  the  delicate  task  of  drawing  up  that  report.  It  was  a  step  towards  re- 
conciliation ;  but  the  entrance  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  frantic  with  the  insults 
he  had  received,  broke  off  all  hope  of  accommodation  between  the  friends  of 
Danton  and  those  of  Robespierre.  D'Herbois  exhausted  himself  in  threats 
>  against  Saint  Just,  Conthon,  and  their  master,  Robespierre,  and  they  parted 
on  terms  of  mortal  and  avowed  enmity.  Every  exertion  was  now  used  by 
the  associated  conspirators  against  the  power  of  Robespierre,  to  collect  and 
combine  against  him  the  whole  forces  of  the  convention,  to  alarm  the 
deputies  of  the  Plain  with  fears  for  themselves,  and  to  awaken  the  rage  of 
the  Mountaineers,  against  whose  throat  the  dictator  riow  waved  the  sword, 
which  their  short-sighted  policy  had  placed  in  his  hands.  Lists  of  proscribed 
deputies  were  handed  around,  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  tablets  of 
the  dicutor :  genuine  or  false,  they  obtained  universal  credit  and  currency ; 
and  those  whose  names  stood  on  the  fatal  scrolls,  engaged  themselves  for 
protection  in  the  league  against  their  enemy.  The  opinion  that  his  fall  could 
not  be  delayed  now  became  general. 

This  sentiment  was  so  commonly  entertained  in  Paris  on  the  9th  Thermi* 
dor,  or  87th  of  July,  that  a  herd  of  about  eighty  victims,  who  were  in  the  act 
of  being  dragfged  to  the  guillotine,  were  nearly  saved  by  means  of  it.  The 
peopl0|  in  a  generous  burst  of  compassion,  began  to  gather  in  crowds,  and 
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interrupted  the  melancholy  procession,  as  if  the  power  wfaieh  presided  over 
these  hideous  exhibitions  had  already  been  deprived  of  energy.  But  the  hour' 
was  not  ^ome.  The  vile  Henriot,  commandant  of  the  national  guards,  canoie 
up  with  fresh  forces,  and  on  the  day  destined  to  be  the  last  of  his  own  lifer 
proved  the  means  of  carrying  to  execution  this  crowd  of  unhappy  and 
doubtlesH  innocent  persons. 

On  this  eventful  day  Robespierre  arrived  in  the  convention,  and  beheld  the 
Mountain  in  close  array  and  completely  manned,  while,  as  in  the  case  of 
Catiline,  the  bench  on  which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  sit  seemed  pur- 
posely deserted.  Saint  Just,  Couthon,  Le  Bas  (his  brother-}n-law),  and  the 
younger  Robespierre,  were  the  only  deputies  of  name  who  stood  prepared  to 
support  him.  But  could  he  make  an  effectual  struggle,  he  mig^t  depend 
upon  the  aid  of  the  servile  Barrere,  a  sort  of  Belial  in  the  convention,  the 
meanest,  yet  not  the  least  able,  among  those  fallen  spirits,  who,  with  great 
adroitness  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  wit  and  eloquence,  caught  opportunities 
as  they  arose,  and  was  eminently  dexterous  in  being  always  strong  upon  the 
strongest,  and  safe  upon  the  safest  side.  There  was  a  tolerably  numerous 
psArty  ready,  in  times  so  dangerous,  to  attach  themselves  to  Barrere,  as  a 
leader  who  professed  to  guide  them  to  safety  if  not  to  honour;  and  it  wa9 
the  existence  of  this  vacillating  and  uncertain  body,  whose  ultimate  motiou9 
could  never  be  calculated  upon,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  presage  with 
assurance  the  event  of  any  debate  in  the  convention  during  this  dangerous 
period. 

Saint  Just  arose,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  to  makCf 
after  his  own  manner,  not  theirs,  a  report  on  the  discourse  of  Robespierre 
on  the  previous  evening.  He  had  begun  an  harangue  in  the  tone  of  his  pa- 
tron,  declaring  that,  were  the  tribune  which  he  occupied  the  Tarpeian  rock 
itself,  he  would  not  the  less,  placed  as  he  stood  these,  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  patriot. — "  I  am  about,"  he  said,  "  to  lift  the  veil." — ^  I  tear  it  asunderr^ 
said  Tallien,  interrupting  him.  *'  The  public  interest  is  sacrificed  by  indir 
yiduals,  who  come  hither  to  speak  exclusively  in  their  own  name,  and  con- 
duct themselves  as  superior  to  the  whole  convention."  He  forced  Saint  Just 
from  the  tribune,  and  a  violent  debate  ensued. 

Billaud  Varennes  called  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  sitting  of  the 
jacobin  club  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  declared  the  military  force  of 
Paris  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Henriot,  a  traitor  and  a  pairicide, 
who  was  ready  to  march  the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded  against  the  con* 
vention.  He  denounced  Robespierre  himself  as  a  second  Catiline,  artful  as 
well  as  ambitious,  whose  system  it  had  been  to  nurse  jealousies  and  inflame 
dissensions  in  the  convention,  so  as  to  disunite  parties,  and  even  individuals, 
from  each  other,  attack  them  in  detail,  and  thus  destroy  those  antagonist* 
separately,  upon  whose  combined. and  united  strength  he  dared  not  have 
looked. 

The  convention  echoed  with  applause  every  violent  expression  of  the 
crator,  and  when  Robespierre  sprang  to  the  tribune,  his  voice  was  drowned 
by  a  general  shout  of  '*  Down  with  the  tyrant !"  Tallien  moved  the  denun*^ 
ciation  of  Robespierre,  with  the  arrest  of  Henriot,  his  staff^officers,  and  of 
others  connected  with  the  meditated  violence  on  the  convention.  He  had 
undertaken  to  lead  the  attack  upon  the  tyrant,  he  said,  and  to  poniard  him  in 
the  convention  itself,  if  the  members  did  not  show  courage  enough  to  enforce 
the  law  against  him.  With  these  words  he  brandished  an  unsheathed  po-* 
niard  as  if  about  to  make  his  purpose  good.  Robespierre  still  struggled  hard 
to  obtain  audience,  but  the  tribune  was  adjudged  to  Barrere ;  and  the  part 
taken  against  the  fallen  dictator  by  that  versatile  and  self-interested  states- 
man, was  the  most  absolute  sign  that  his  overthrow  was  irrecovers^le.  Tor* 
rents  of  invective  were  now  uttered  from  every  quarter  of  the  hslU  against 
him  whose  single  word  was  wont  to  hush  it  into  silence. 

The  scene  was  dreadful ;  yet  not  without  its  use  to  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  look  at  it  as  an  extraordinary  crisis,  in  which  human  passiooe  wer* 
brought  so  singularly  into  collision.    While  the  vaidts  of  the  hall  ecimi 
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wHh  exclamations  from  those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  accomplices,  the 
flatterers,  the  followers,  at  least  the  timid  and  overawed  assentators  to  the 
dethroned  demagogue— -he  himself,  breathless,  foaminpf,  exhausted,  like  the 
hunter  of  classical  antiquity  when  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  hounds,  tried  in  vain  to  raise  those  screech-ov^l 
notes,  by  which  the  convention  had  formerly  been  terrified  and  put  to  silence. 
He  appealed  for  a  hearing  from  the  president  of  the  assembly,  to  the  various 
parties  of  which  it  was  composed.  ^  Rejected  b^  the  Mountaineers,  his  former 
associates,  who  now  headed  the  clamour  agamst  him,  he  applied  to  the  Gi-* 
rondists,  few  and  feeble  as  they  were,  and  to  the  more  numerous  but  equally 
helpless  deputies  of  the  Plain,  with  whom  they  sheltered.  The  former 
shook  him  from  them  with  disgust,  the  last  with^horror.  It  was  in  vain  he 
reminded  individuals  that  he  had  spared  their  lives,  while  at  his  mercy. 
This  might  have  beeii  applied  to  every  member  in  the  house ;  to  every  man 
in  France ;  for  who  was  it  during  two  years  that  had  lived  on  other  terms 
than  under  Robespierre's  permission  1  and  deepl v  must  he  internally  have 
regretted  the  clemency,  as  he  might  term  it,  which  had  left  so  many  with 
un gashed  throats  to  baj  at  him.  But  his  agitated  and  repeated  appeals  were 
repulsed  by  some  with  indignation,  by  others  with  sullen  or  embarrassed  and 
timid  silence. 

A  British  historian  must  say,  that  even  Robespierre  ought  to  have  been 
heard  in  hia  defence :  and  that  ^uch  calmness  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
convention,  and  dignified  their  final  sentence  of  condemnation.  As  it  was, 
they  no  doubt  treated  the  guilty  individual  according  to  his  deserts ;  but 
thc^  fell  short  of  that  regularity  and  manly  staidness  of  conduct  which  was 
du^  to  themselves  and  to  the  law,  and  which  would  have  given  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  demagogue  the  effect  and  weight  of  a  solemn  and  deliberate  sen- 
tence, in  place  of  its  seeming  the  result  of  the  hasty  and  precipitate  seizure 
of  a  temporary  advantage. 

Haste  was,  however,  necessary,  and  must  have  appeared  more  so  at  such 
»  crisis  than  perhans  it  really  was.  Much  must  be  pardoned  to  the  terrors 
of  the  moment,  the  norrid  character  of  the  culprit,  and  the  necessity  of  hur- 
rying  to  a  decisive  conclusion.  We  have  been  told  that  his  last  audible 
worde,  contending  against  the  exclamations  of  hundreds,  and  the  bell  which 
the  president  was  ringing  incessantly,  and  uttered  in  the  highest  tones  which 
despair  could  give  to  a  voice  naturally  shrill  and  discordant,  dwelt  long  on 
the  memory,  and  hauntec^the  dreams  of  many  who  heard  him : — **  President 
of  assassins,^  he  screamed,  '*for  the  last  time  I  demanded  privilege  of 
speech!" — After  this  exertion  his  breath  became  short  and  faint;  and 
while  he  still  uttered  broken  murmers,  and  hoarse  ejaculations,  the  members 
of  the  Mountain  called  out,  that  the  blood  of  Danton  choked  his  voice. 

The  tumult  was  closed  by  a  decree  of  arrest  against  Robespierre,  his 
brother,  Couthon,  and  Saint  Just;  Le  Bas  was  included  on  his  own  motion, 
and  indeed  could  scarce  have  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  though 
his  conduct,  then  and  subsequently,  showed  more  energy  than  that  of  the 
others.  Couthon,  hugging  in  his  bosom  the  spaniel  upon  which  he  was  wont 
to  exhaust  the  overflowing  of  his  affected  sensibility,  appealed  to  his  decre- 
pitude, and  asked  whether,  maimed  of  proportion  and  activity  as  he  was,  he 
could  be  suspected  of  nourishing  plans  of  violence  or  ambition.—**  Wretch,** 
said  Legendre,  **  thou  hast  the  strength  of  Hercules  for  the  perpetration  of 
crime."  Dumas,  president  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  with  Henriot, 
commandant  of  the  national  guards,  and  other  satellites  of  Robespierre,  were 
included  in  the  doom  of  arrest. 

The  officers  of  the  legislative  body  were  ordered  to  lay  hands  on  Robes- 
pierre ;  but  such  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  they  hesitated  for  some 
time  to  obey,  and  the  reluctance  of  their  own  immediate  satellites  afforded 
the  convention  an  indifferent  omen  of  the  respect  which  was  likely  to  be 
paid  without  doors  to  their  decree  against  this  powerful  demagogue.  Sub- 
sequent events  seemed  for  a  while  to  confirm  the  apprehensions  thus  excited. 

The  convention  had  declared  their  sitting  permanent,  and  had  taken  all 
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precautions  for  appealing  for  protection  to  the  large  mass  of  citizens,  who^ 
wearied  out  by  the  reign  of  terror,  were  desirous  to  close  it  at  all  hazards. 
They  quickly  had  deputations  from  several  of  the  neighbouring  sections,  de- 
claring their  adherence  to  the  national  representatives,  in  whose  defence 
they  were  arming,  and  many  (undoubtedly  prepared  beforehand)  were  march- 
ing in  all  haste  to  the  protection  of  the  convention.  But  they  heard  also 
the  less  pleasing  tidings,  that  Henriot,  having  effected  the  dispersio9 
of  those  citizens  who  had  obstructed,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  eighty  condemned  persons,  and  consummated  that  final  act  of 
murder,  was  approaching  the  l^uileries,  where  they  had  held  their  sitting, 
with  a  numerous  staff,  and  such  of  the  Jacobinical  forcer  as  could  hastily  be 
collected. 

Happily  for  the  convention,  this  commandant  of  the  national  guards,  on 
whose  presence  of  mind  and  courage  the  fate  of  France  perhaps  for  the  mo- 
ment depended,  was  as  stupid  and  cowardly  as  he  was  brutally  ferocious* 
He  suffered  himself,  without  resistance,  to  be  arrested  by  a  few  gens-d'armes, 
the  immediate  guards  of  the  convention,  headed  by  two  of  its  members,  who 
behaved  in  the  emergency  with  equal  prudence  and  spirit. 

But  fortune,  or  the  demon  whom  he  had  served,  afforded  Robespierre 
another  chance  for  safety,  perhaps  even  for  empire ;  for  moments  which  a 
man  of  self-possession  might  have  employed  for  escape,  one  of  despe.rate 
couraffe  might  have  used  for  victory,  which;  considering  the  divided  and  ex- 
tremely unsettled  state  of  the  capital,  was  likely  to  be  gained  by  the  boldest 
competitor. 

The  arrested  deputies  had  been  carried  from  one  prison  to  another,  all  the 
jailers  refusing  to  receive  under  their  official  charge  Robespierre,  and  tt^ose 
who  had  aided  him  in  supplying  their  dark  habitations  with  such  a  tide  of 
successive  inhabitants.  At  length,  the  prisoners  were  secured  in  the  office  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety.  But  bv  this  time  all  was  in  alarm  among 
the  commune  of  Paris,  where  Fleuriot  the  mayor,  and  Payan,  the  successor 
of  Hubert,  convoked  the  civic  body,  despatched  municipal  officers  to  raise 
the  city  and  the  Fauxbourgs  in  their  name,  and  caused  the  tocsin  to  be  rung. 
Payan  speedily  assembled  a  force  sufficient  to  liberate  Henriot,  Robespierre, 
and  the  other  arrested  deputies,  and  to  carry  theih  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville, 
where  about  two  thousand  men  were  congregated,  consisting  chiefly  of  artil- 
lerymen, and  of  insurgents  from  the  suburbs  of  Saint  AntoinCt  who  already 
expressed  their  resolution  of  marching  against  the  convention.  But  the 
selfish  and  cowardly  character  of  Robespierre  was  unfit  for  such  a  crisis. 
He  appeared  altogetlier  confounded  and  overwhelmed  with  what  had  passed 
and  was  passing  around  him ;  and  not  one  of  all  the  victims  of  the  reign  of 
terror  felt  its  disabling  influence  so  completely  as  he,  the  despot  who  had  so 
long  directed  its  sway.  He  had  not,  even  though  the  means  must  have  been 
in  his  power,  the  presence  of  mind  to  disperse  money  in  considerable  sunis^ 
which  of  itself  would  not  have  failed  to  ensure  the  suf^rt  of  the  revolu- 
tionary rabble. 

Meantime,  the  convention  continued  to  maintain  the  bold  and  commanding 
front  which  they  had  so  suddenly  and  critically  assumed.  Upon  learning  the 
escape  of  the  arrested  deputies,  and  hearing  of  the  insurrection  at  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  they  instantly  passed  a  decree  outlawing  Robespierre  and  his  asso- 
ciates, inflicting  a  similar  doom  upon  the  mayor  of  Paris,  the  procureur  and 
other  members  of  the  commune,  and  charging  twelve  of  their  members,  the 
boldest  who  could  be  selected,  to  proceed  with  the  armed  force  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence.  The  drums  of  the  national  guards  now  beat  to  arms 
in  all  the  sections  under  authority  of  the  convention,  while  the  tocsin  con- 
tinued to  summon  assistance  with  its  iron  voice  to  Robespierre  and  the  civic 
magistrates.  Every  thing  appeared  to  threaten  a  violent  catastrophe,  until 
it  was  seen  clearly  that  the  public  voice,  and  especially  among  the  national 
guards,  was  declaring  itself  generally  against  the  Terrorists. 

The  Hotel-de-Ville  was  surrounded  by  about  fifteen  huildred  men,  and 
cannon  turned  upon  the  doors.    The  force  of  the  assailants  was  weakest  in 
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point  of  tittmber,  but  their  leaders  were  men  of  spirit,  and  ni^ht  concealed 
their  inferiority  of  force. 

The  deputies  commissioned  for  the  purpose  read  the  decree  of  the  assem^ 
bly  to  those  whom  they  found  assembled  in  front  of  the  city^hali^  and  they 
shrunk  from  the  attempt  of  defending  itf  some  joining  the  assailants^  othenr 
laying  down  their  arms  and  dispersing.  Meantime,  the  deserted  group  of 
Terrorists  within  conducted  themselves  like  scorpions,  which,  when  sur* 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  fire,  are  said  to  turn  their  stings  on  each  other,  and 
^on  themselves.  Mutual  and  ferocious  upbraiding  took  place  among  these 
miaterable  men.  "  Wretch,  were  these  the  means  you  promised  to  furnish  f  *' 
said  Payan  to  Henriot,  whom  he  found  intoxicated  and  incapable  ef  resolu« 
tion  or  exertion ;  and  seizing  on  him  as  he  spoke,  he  precipitated  the  revo* 
lutionary  general  from  a  window.  Henriot  survived  the  fall  only  to  drag 
himself  into  a  drain,  in  which  he  was  afterward  discovered  and  brought  out 
to  execution*  The  younger  Robespierre  threw  himself  from  the  windowf 
but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  perish  on  the  spot«  It  seemed  as  if  even  the 
melancholy  fate  of  suicide,  the  last  refuge  of  guilt  and  despair,  was  denied 
to  men  who  had  so  long  refused  every  spetiies  of  mercy  to  their  fellow-crea-' 
tures.  Le  Bas  alone  had  calmness  enough  to  despatch  hiotself  with  a  pistol' 
8hot<  Saint  Just,  after  imploring  his  comrades  to  kill  him,  attempted  his 
own  life  with  an  irresolute  hand,  and  failed^  Gouthon  lay  beneath  the  table 
brandishing  a  knife,  with  which  he  repeatedly  wounded  his  bosom,  without 
daring  to  add  force  enough  to  reach  his  heart.  Their  chief,  Robespierre,  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  shoot  himself,  had  only  inflicted  a  horrible  fracture 
on  his  under  jaw. 

In  this  situation  they  were  found  like  wolves  in  their  lair,  ibiA  wtCb 
blood,  mutUated,  despairing^  and  yet  not  able  to  die.  Robespierre  lay  on 
a  table  in  an  ante-ioom,  his  head  supported  by  a  deal-box,  and  his  hideout 
countenance  half-hidden  by  a  bloody  tod  dirty  cloth  bound  round  the  shat^ 
tered  chin. 

The  captives  were  carded  in  triumph  to  the  convention,  who^  without  ad^ 
mitting  them  to -the  bar,  ordered  them,  as  outlaws,  for  instant  execution.  As 
the  fatal  cars  passed  to  th^  guillotine,  those  who  filled  them,  but  especially 
Robespierre,  were  overwhelmed  with  execrations  from  the  friends  and  rela-' 
tives  of  victims  whom  be  had  sent  on  the  same  melancholy  road.  The  nature 
of  his  previous  wound,  from  which  the  cloth  had  never  been  removed  till  the 
eitecutioner  tore  it  off,  added  to  the  torture  of  the  sufferer.  The  shattered 
jaw  dropped,  and  the  wretch  yelled  aloudy  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators^  A 
mask  taken  from  that  dreadful  head  was  long  exhibited  in  different  nationil 
of  Europe,  and  appalled  the  spectator  by  its  ugliness,  and  the  mixture  of 
Ifiendish  expression  with  that  of  bodily  agony. 

Thus  fell  Maximilian  Robespierre,  after  having  been  the  first  person  in  the 
French  republic  for  nearly  two  yearsf  during  which  time  he  governed  it  upoa 
the  principles  of  Nero  or  Caligula.  His  elevation  to  the  situation  which  he 
held  invmved  more  contradictions  than  peihaps  attach  to  any  similar  event 
in  history.  A  low-born  and  low-minded  tyrant  was  permitted  to  rule  with 
the  rod  of  the  most  frightful  despotism  a. people  whose  anxiety  for  liberty 
had  shortly  before  rendered  them  unable  to  endure  the  rule  of  a  humane  and 
lawful  sovereign.  A  dastardly  coward  arose  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
bravest  nations  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  a  man  who 
dared  scarce  fire  a  pistol  that  the  greatest  generals  in  France  began  their 
careers  of  conquest.  He  had  neither  eloquence  nor  imagination ;  but  substi^ 
tuted  in  their  stead  a  miserable,  afiected,  bombastic  style,  which,  until  other 
circumstances  gave  him  consequence,  drew  on  him  general  ridicule.  Yet, 
against  so  poor  an  orator,  all  the  eloquence  of  the  philosophical  Girondists, 
all  the  terrible  powers  of  his  associate  Danton,  employed  hi  a  popular  asseoH 
bly,  could  not  enable  them  to  make  an  effectual  resistance  It  may  seem 
trifling  to  mention,  that  in  a  nation  where  a  good  deal  of  prepossession  is 
excited  by  amiable  manners  and  beauty  of  external  appearance,  the  person 
who  ascended  to  the  highest  power  was  not  only  iU-lQokii>g,  but  singularly 
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mean  in  peMOD»  awkward  and  constrained  in  his  address,  ignorant  how  to 
set  about  pleasing,  even  when  he  most  desired  to  give  pleasure,  and  as  tire- 
sdme  nearly  as  he  was  odious  and  heartless. 

To  compensate  all  these  deficiencies,  Robespierre  had  but  an  insatiable 
ambition,  fonnded  on  a  vanity  which  made  him  think  himself  capable  of 
filling  the  highest  situation;  and  therefore  gave  him  daring,  when  to  dare  is 
frequently  to  achieve.  He  mixed  a  false  and  overstrained,  but  rather  fluent, 
species  of  bombastic  composition,  with  the  grossest  flattery  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  people;  in  consideration  of  which,  they  could  not  but  receive 
as  genuine  the  praises  which  he  always  bestowed  on  himself.  His  prudent 
resolution  to  be  satisfied  with  possessing  the  essence  of  power,  without 
seeming  to  desire  its  rank  and  trappings,  formed  another  art  of  cajoling  the 
multitude.  His  watchful  envy,  his  long-protracted  but  sure  revenge,  his  craft, 
which  to  vul^  minds  supplies  the  place  of  wisdom,  were  his  only  means  of 
competing  with  his  distinguished  antagonists.  And  it  seems  to  h»ve  been  a 
merited  punishment  of  the  extravagances  and  abuses  of  the  French  revolution, 
that  it  engaged  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  which  permitted  a  wretch 
such  as  we  have  described,  to  be  for  a  lonir  period  master  of  her  destiny. 
Blood  was  his  element,  like  that  of  the  other  Terrorists,  and  he  never  fastened 
with  so  much  pleasure  on  a  new  victim,  as  when  he  was  at  the  same  time  an 
ancient  associate.  In  an  epitaph,  of  which  the  following  couplet  may  serve 
as  a  translation,  his  life  was  represented  as  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  human  race : — 

**  Here  lies  Robespierre — ^let  no  tear  be  shed : 
Reader,  if  he  had  lived,  thou  hadst  been  dead.** 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Affmn  ifRejpMican  Franee^^-J^npoUom  Buonapartt,  his  BirA,  and  early  HabOi 
-—appainied  LUmtenani  of  AHUlery-^rtmoUd  to  the  Rank  tfCaf^n-^egt 
<£  iWofi — Bnonaparie  compeU  tke  allied  Troope  to  evacmaie  il— it  appoinUd 
Ouejf  of  Battalion  in  the  Army  of  Jtaly^$vper$eded  in  Command— goe$  to 
Parti  in  May  1796  to  solicit  Emj^oyment^  InU  is  unsmceessfid''-at  length 
succeeds  Menou  in  the  Command  qf  the  Troops  of  the  ConvenHony  and  is  made 
second  in  Command  of  the  hterior^aferward  General-in-Chitf— marries  Ma^ 
damie  Beamhamois-'-joins  the  Army  of  Italy.   A.  D.  1793 — 1796. 

W«  are  now,  my  son,  arrived  at  that  eventful  epoch  in  the  history  of  Mo* 
dem  Europe,  when  an  individuiU  appeared  upon  its  theatre,  who  was  formed 
by  nature  and  destined  Inr  Providence  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part,  and  by 
an  unexampled  career  of  successful  warfare  to  draw  upon  himself  the  admi- 
ration of  tlie  universe :  this  individual  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  of  whose 
origin  und  eariy  history  you  will  of  course  be  deshous  to  obtam  some  little 
information. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and,  accord* 
ing  to  the  best  accounts,  bom  on  the  l&th  of  August,  1769,  at  his  father's 
home  in  Ajaccio.  His  family  was  noble,  though  not  of  much  distinction, 
and  at  that  time  rather  reduced  in  their  circumstances.  He  was  the  second 
of  thirteen  children,  eight  of  whom  survived  their  father,  namely,  Joseph,  the 
eldest,  mnne  time  king  of  Spain — Napoleon  himself— Lucien,  who  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  brother  in  ambition  and  talent — Louis,  who  renounced  a  crown 
rather  than  consent  to  the  oppression  of  his  subjects — Jerome,  who  was  said 
to  be  addicted  to  habits  of  dissipation — and  three  sisters,  viz.,  Maria  Anne, 
afterward  grand-dutchess  of  Tuscany— Pauline,  princess  of  Borghese— and 
Cariotta,  or  Caroline,  wife  of  Murnt  and  queen  of  Naples. 

The  yonng  Napoleon  had,  of  course,  the  simple  and  hardy  education  pr(^»et 
to  the  natives  of  the  mountainous  island  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  infancy  was 
not  remarkable  for  mere  than  that  animation  of  temper,  and  impatience  of 
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intctivit^,  l»y  which  ehildren  of  quick  parts  and  lively  B^sibility  are  usually 
distinguished.  On  quitting  school,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appointmem 
to  the  ruyal  military  academy  at  Brienne,  an  mstitution  maintained  at  the 
royal  expense,  haring  for  its  immediate  object  to  train  up  youths  for  the 
engineer  and  artillery  service.  Nothing  could  be  more  suitalde  to  the 
nature  of  young  Buonaparte's  genius,  than  the  line  of  study  which  was  thus 
fortunately  opened  before  him.  His  ardour  for  the  abstoct  sciences  amounted 
to  a  passion,  and  was  combined  with  a  singular  aptitude  for  applyitig  them 
to  the  purposes  of  war,  while  his  attention  to  pursuits  so  interesting  and 
exhaustless  in  themselves  was  stimulated  by  his  natural  ambition  and  desire 
of  distinction. 

It  is  said,  that  an  early  disposition  to  the  popular  side  distinguished  Buona^ 
parte  even  when  at  Brienne.  Pichegm*  aherwaid  so  celebrated,  who  acted 
as  his  monitor  in  the  military  school,  bore  witness  to  his  early  principles, 
and  to  the  peculiar  energy  and  tenacity  of  his  temper.  He  was  Imig  after- 
ward consulted  whether  means  might  not  6e  found.to  engage  the  commander 
of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  royal  interest.  **  It  will  be  hut  lost  time  to  attempt 
it,**  said  Pichegni.  **  I  knew  him  in  his  youthr-his  character  is  inflexible— 
he  has  taken  his  side,  and  he  will  not  change  it." 

In  1783,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  thra  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  selected 
by  the  inspector  of  the  twelve  military  schools,  with  a  view  to  his  being  sent  to 
have  his  education  completed  in  the  general  school  of  Paris.  It  was  a  com 
pliment  paid  to  the  precocit3r  of  his  extraordinary  mathematical  talent,  and 
the  steadiness  of  his  application.  While  at  Paris  he  attracted  the  same  notice 
as  at  Brienne,  and  among  other  society  frequented  that  of  the  celebrated 
abb6  Raynal,  to  whose  literary  parties  he  was,  also  admitted.  His  appetite 
ibr  study  in  every  department  of  science  and  literature  was  thus  greatly 
enlarged ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  which  he  daily  read,  his  memory 
"was  sufficiently  retentive  to  retain,  and  his  judgment  mature  enough  to  arrange 
and  digest  the  knowledge  which  he  then  acquired ;  so  that  he  had  it  at  his 
command  during  all  the  rest  of  his  busy  life.  Plutarch  was  his  favourite 
author;  upon  the  study  of  whom  he  had  so  modelled  his  opinions  and  habits 
of  thought,  that  general  Paoli,  the  famous  Corsican  chief,  afterward  pro- 
nounced him  ^  a  young  man  of  an  antique  cast,  and  resembling  one  of  the 
classical  heroes.'* 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Napoleon  Buonaparte  received  his  first  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  was  almost  immediately 
afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  corps  quartered  at 
Valence.  He  mingled  with  society  when  he  joined  his  regiment,  more  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  mixed  in  public  amusements,  and  exhibited 
the  powers  of  pleasing,  which  he  possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree,  when  he 
dbose  to  exert  them.  His  handsome  and  intelligent  features,  with  his  active 
and  neat,  though  slight  figurf ,  gave  him  additional  advantages.  His  manners 
could  scarcely  be  called  elegant,  but  he  made  up  in  vivacity  and  variety  of 
expression,  and  frequently  in  great  spirit  and  energy,  what  was  deficient  in 
grace  and  polish. 

Napoleon  has  himself  recorded  that  he  was  9  warm  patriot  during  the 
whole  sluing  of  the  national  assembly ;  but  that  on  the  appointment  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  he  became  shaken  in  his  opinions.  If  so,  his  original 
sentiments  regained  their  force ;  for  we  shottly  afterward  find  him  entertain- 
ing such  as  went  to  the  extreme  heights  of  the  revolution. 

Early  in  the  year  L793,  Buonaparte  became  a  captain  in  the  artillery  by 
seniority ;  and  in  the  same  year,  being  at  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  two  insur- 
rections of  the  20th  of  June  and  10th  of  August,  and  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  insurgents  as  the  most  despicable  banditti  imaginable,  and  to 
express  with  what  ease  a  determined  oflScer  could  have  checked  these  appa- 
rently formidable,  but  dastardly  and  unwieldy  masses. 

The  siege  of  Toulon  was  the  first  incident  of  importance  which  enabled 
Buonaparte  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  government,  and 
of  the  world  at  Isixge.    A  general  diffidence  and  dread  of  the  proceedings 
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of  the  jscohins.  Joined  to  the  iDtrigues  of  the  Girondists,  had,  after  the  (all 
of  the  latter  {Murty,  induced  several  of  the  principal  towns  in  France  to 
ti^e  arms  against  the  convention,  or  rather  against  the  jacobin  party,  who 
bad  attained  the  complete  mastery  in  that  body,  and  Toolon  taking  a  more 
decided  step  than  either  Marseilles  or  Lyons,  had  declared  for  the  king  and 
the  constitution  of  1791,  and  invited  the  support  of  the  En^ish  and  Spanish 
squadrons,  who  were  cruising  upon  the  coast.  A  disembaikation  was  made, 
and  a  miscellaneous  force,  hastily  collected,  of  Spaniards,  Sardinians,  Nea* 
politans,  and  English,  was  thrown  into  the  place. 

This  was  one  of  the  critical  periods  when  vigorous  measures,  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  might  have  produced  marked  effects  on  the  result  of  the  war. 
Toulon  is  the  arsenal  of  France,  and  contained  at  that  time  immense  naval 
Stores,  besides  a  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  and  thirteen 
or  fourteen  more,  which  stood  in  need  of  refitting.  The  possession  of  it 
was  ^f  the  last  importance,  and  with  a  sufficiently  large  garrison,  or  rather 
an  army,  strong  enough  to  cover  the  more  exposed  points  without  the  town, 
the  English  might  have  maintained  their  footing  at  Toolon,  as  they  did  at  a 
later  period  both  at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz.  The  sea  would,  by  maintaining  the 
defensive  lines  necessary  to  protect  the  roadstead,  have  been  entirely  at  the 
eommand  of  the  besieged ;  and  they  could  have  been  supfdied  with  provi- 
sions in  any  quantity  from  Sicily  or  the  Barbary  states,  while  the  besiegers 
would  have  experienced  great  difficulty,  such  was  the  dearth  in  Provence  at 
the  time,  in  supporting  their  own  army:  but  to  have  played  this  bold  game, 
the  presence  of  an  army,  instead  of  a  few  battalions,  would-  have  been  requi- 
site, and  a  general  of  consummate  ability  must  have  held  the  chief  command. 
This  was  the  more  especially  necessary,  as  Toulon,  from  the  nature  of  the 
place,  must  have  been  defended  by  a  war  of  posts,  requiring  peculiar  alert* 
ness,  sagacity,  and  vigilance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  circumstances  very  favourable  for  the  de* 
fence,  had  it  been  conducted  with  talent  and  vigour.  In  order  to  invest 
Toulon  on  the  right  and  left  side  at  once,  it  was  necessary  there  should  be 
two  distinct  blockading  armies ;  and  these  could  scarce  oommunioate  with 
each  other,  as  a  steep  ridge  of  mountains,  called  Pharon,  must  interpose  be* 
tween  them.  This  gave  opportunity  to  the  besieged  to  combine  their  force, 
and  choose  the  object  of  attack  when  they  sallied ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  two  bodies  of  besiegers  could  not  easily  connect  their  operations,  either 
for  attack  or  defence. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  whb  commanded  personally  in  the  place,  notwithstanding 
the  motley  character  of  the  garrison,  and  other  discouraging  circumstances, 
began  the  defence  with  spirit.  Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone  also  defeated 
the  republicans  at  the  mounUin-pass  called  OUiomles.  The  English  for 
^ome  time  retained  possession  of  this  important  gorge,  but  were  finally  driven 
out  from  it.  Cartaux,  a  republioan  general,  new  advanced  on  the  west  of 
Toulon,  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  army,  while  general  Lapojrpe 
blockaded  the  city  on  the  east,  with  a  part  of  the  army  of  Italy.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  French  to  approach  Toulon  on  both  sides  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  called  Pharon  $  but  on  the  east  the  town  was  covered  by  the  strong 
and  regular  fort  of  La  Malgue,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  by  a  less 
formidable  work,  called  Malbosquet,  To  support  Malbosquet,  and  to  |m>tect 
the  entrance  to  the  roadstead  and  the  harbour,  the  English  engineers  fortified 
with  great  skill  an  eminence,  called  Hauteur  de  Grasse.  The-  height  bent 
into  a  sort  of  bay,  the  two  promontories  of  which  were  secured  by  redoubts, 
named  L^Eguillette  and  Balagniere,  which  communicated  with  and  supported 
the  new  fortification,  which  Uie  English  had  termed  fort  Mulgrave. 

Several  sallies  and  skirmishes  took  place,  in  most  of  which  the  republicans 
were  worsted.  Lieutenant-general  O^Hara  arrived  from  Gibraltar  with  rein* 
forcements,  and  assumed  the  chief  command. 

Little  could  be  said  for  the  union  of  the  commanders  within  Toulon  ^  yet 
their  enterprises  were  so  far  successful,  that  the  French  began  to  be  alarmed 
At  Uie  slow  progress  of  the  siege,    The  dearth  of  provisions  was  daily  in<« 
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crea8ing»  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Provence  was  auipnented;  the 
Catholics  were  numerous  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Vivarais  and  Lower 
Languedoc ;  and  Barras  and  Freron  wrote  from  Marseilles  to  the  conven- 
tion, sugeesting  that  the  siege  of  Toulon  should  be  raised,  and  the  besieging 
army  withdrawn  beyond  the  Durance.  But  while  weaker  minds  were  despair- 
ing, talents  of  the  first  order  were  preparing  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Toulon. 

Buonaparte^s  professional  qualifications  were  better  vouched  than  the  sound- 
ness of  his  political  principles,  though  these  were  sufficiently  decided.  The 
notes  which  the  inspectors  of  the  military  school  always  preserve  concern- 
ing their  scholars,  described  his  genius  as  being  of  the  first  order ;  and  to 
these  be  owed  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  of  artillery, 
with  the  command  of  the  artillery  during  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  visited  the  posts  of 
the  besieging  army,  he  found  so  many  marks  of  incapacity,  that  he  could  not 
conceal  his  astonishment.  Batteries  had  been  erected  for  destroymg  the 
English  shipping,  but  they  were  three  gun-shots'  distance  from  the  point 
which  they  were  designed  to  command ;  red-hot  balls  were  preparing,  but 
they  were  not  heated  in  furnaces  beside  the  guns,  but  in  the  country-houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  most  ridiculous  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  ar^ 
tides  of  easy  and  ordinary  transportation.  Buonaparte  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained general  Cartaux's  permission  to  make  a  shot  or  two  by  way  of  experi- 
ment ;  and  when  they  fell  more  than  half-way  short  of  the  mark,  the  general 
had  no  excuse  but  to  rail  against  the  aristocrats,  who  had,  he  said,  spoiled 
the  quality  of  the  powder  with  which  he  was  supplied. 

The  young  officer  of  artillery,  with  prudence,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
spirit,  made  his  remonstrances  to  the  member  of  convention,  Gasparin,  who 
witnessed  the  experiment,  and  explained  the  necessity  of  proceeding  more 
systematically,  if  any  successful  result  was  expected. 
^  At  a  council  of  war,  where  Gasparin  presideo,  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  were  read,  directing  that  the  sie^  of  Toulon  should 
be  commenced  according  to  the  usual  forms,  by  investing  the  body  of  the 
place,  in  other  words  the  city  itself.  The  orders  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety  were  no  safe  subject  of  discussion  or  criticism  for  those  who  were  to 
act  under  them ;  yet  Buonaparte  ventured  to  recommend  their  being  departed 
from  on  this  important  occasion.  His  comprehensive  genius  had  at  once 
discovered  a  less  direct  yet  more  certain  manner  of  obtaming  the  surrender 
of  the  place.  He  advised,  that,  neglecting  the  body  of  the  town,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  besiegers  should  be  turned  to  attain  possession  of  the  promontory 
called  Hauteur  ae  Grasse,  by  driving  the  besiegers  from  the  strong  work-of 
fort  Mulgrave,  and  the  two  redoubts  of  L'Eguillette  and  Balagniere,  by  means 
of  which  the  English  had  established  the  line  of  defence  necessary  to  {>ro 
tect  the  fleet  and  harbour.  The  fortress  of  Malbosquet,  on  the  same  point, 
he  also  recommended  as  a  principal  object  of  attack.  He  argued,  that  if  the 
besiegers  succeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  these  fortifications,  they  must 
obtain  a  complete  command  of  the  roads  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  and 
oblige  them  to  put  to  sea.  They  would,  in  the  same  manner,  effectually 
command  the  entrance  of  the  bdv,  and  prevent  supplies  or  provisions  from 
being  thrown  into  the  city.  If  the  garrison  were  thus  in  daneer  of  being 
totally  cut  off  from  supplies  by  their  vessels  being  driven  from  their  anchor- 
age, it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Endish  troops  would  rather  evacuate 
Toulon,  than  remain  withm  the  place,  blockaded  on  all  sides,  until  they  might 
be  compelled  to  surrender  by  famine. 

The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  council  of  war,  after  much  hesitation,  and- 
the  young  officer  by  whom  it  was  projected  received  full  powers  to  carry  it 
on.  He  rallied  round  him  a  number  of  excellent  artillerjr  officers  and  soldiers ; 
assembled  against  Toulon  more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  well 
served ;  and  stationed  them  so  advantageously,  that  he  annoyed  considerably 
the  English  vessels  in  the  roads,  even  before  he  had  constructed  those  batte- 
ries on  which  he  depended  for  reducing  fort  Mulgrave  and  Malbosquet,  by 
which  they,  were  in  a  great  measure  protected* 
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In  the  mean  while*  general  Doppet,  formeriy  a  physician,  had  rapersaded 
CartauXt  whose  incapacity  could  no  longer  be  concealed  by  his  rhodomonta- 
ding  language ;  and,  wonderful  to  tell»  it  had  nearly  been  the  fate  of  the  ex* 
doctor  to  take  Toulon,  at  a  time  when  such  an  event  seemed  least  within  his 
calculation.  A  tumultuary  attack  of  some  of  the  young  French  Carmag- 
noles on  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  which  garrisoned  fort  Mulgrave,  had  veiy 
nearly  been  successful.  Buonaparte  galloped  to  the  spot,  hurrying  his  re- 
luctant commander  along  with  him,  and  succours  were  ordered  to  advance  to 
auppoit  the  attack,  when  an  aid-de*camp  was  shot  by  Doppet*s  side;  on 
which  the  medical  general,  considering  this  a  bad  symptom,  pronounced  i^e 
case  desperate,  am(  to  Buonaparte's  great  indignation,  ordered  a  retreat  to 
be  commenced,  Doppet,  being  found  as  incapable  as  Cartaux,  was,  in  his  turn, 
superseded  by  Dugommier,  a  veteran  who  had  served  for  fifty  years,  wai^ 
covered  with  scars,  and  as  fearless  as  the  weapon  he  wore. 

From  this  time  the  commandant  of  artillery,  having  the  comf^te  con- 
currence of  his  general,  had  no  doubt  of  success.  To  ensure  it,  however,  he 
used  the  utmost  vigilance  and  exertion,  and  exposed  his  person  to  every  risk. 

Cue  of  the  dangers  that  he  incurred  was  of  a  singular  character.  An  ar- 
tilleryman being  shot  at  the  gun  which  he  was  serving,  while  Napoleon  was 
visiting  a  battery,  he  took  up  the  dead  man's  rammer,  and,  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  soldiers,  charged  the  gun  repeatedly  with  his  own  hands.  In 
consequence  of  using  this  implement  he  caught  an  infectious  cutaneous  com- 
plaint, which,  being  injudiciously  treated  a^  thrown  inward,  was  of  great 
prejudice  to  his  health,  until  after  his  Italian  campatgns,  when  he  was  com- 
pletely cured  by  Dr.  Corvissart ;  after  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  showed  that 
tendency  to  embot^^oint^  which  marked  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Upon  another  occasion,  while  Napoleon  was  overlooking  the  constmction 
of  a  battery,  which  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  interrupt  by  their  fire,  he  called 
for  some  person  who  could  write,  that  he  might  dictate  an  order.  A  young 
soldier  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  resting  the  paper  on  the  breastwork,  be- 
gan to  write  accordingly.  A  shot  from  the  enemy's  battery  covered  the  letter 
with  earth  the  instant  it  was  finished.  ^  Thank  you — we  shall  have  no  occa- 
sion for  sand  this  bout,"  said  the  military  secretary.  The  gayety  and  courage 
of  the  remark  drew  Buonaparte's  attention  on  the  young  man,  who  was  the 
celebrated  general  Junot,  afterward  created  duke  d*Abrantes.  During  this 
siege  also  he  discovered  the  talents  of  .Duroe,  afterward  one  of  his  most  faith- 
ful adherents.  In  these  and  many  other  instances,  Buonaparte  showed  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  mankind,  by  the  deep  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to 
discover  and  attach  to  him  those  whose  talents  were  most  distinguished  and 
most  capable  of  rendering  him  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  which  the  commandant  of  artillery  had  ac- 
quired, he  found  himself  occasionally  thwarted  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention, sent  upon  mission  to  the  siege  of  Toulon,  who  latterly  were  Preron, 
Ricors,  Salicetti,  and  the  younger  Robespierre.  These  representatives  of  the 
people,  knowing  that  their  commission  gave  them  supreme  power  over  gene- 
rals and  armies,  never  seemed  to  have  paused  to  consider  whether  nature  or 
education  had  qualified  them  to  exercise  it  with  advantage  to  the  public  and 
credit- to  themselves. 

They  criticised  Buonaparte's  plan  of  attack,  finding  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  his  operations,  b^ng  airected  against  detached  fortifications  at  a 
distance  from  Toulon,  could  be  eventually  the  means  of  placing  the  town 
itself  with  facility  in  their  hands.  But  Napoleon  was  patient  and  tempo- 
rising; and  having  the  good  opinion  of  Salicetti,  and  some  intimacy  with 
voung  Robespierre,  he  contrived  to  have  the  works  conducted  according  to 
his  own  plan. 

The  presumption  of  these  dignitaries  became  the  means  of  precipitating  his 
operations.  It  was  his  intention  to  complete  his  proposed  works  against  fort 
Mulgrave,  before  opening  a  large  and  powerful  battery,  which  he  had  corf* 
structed  with  great  silence  and  secrecy  against  Malbosquet,sothat  the  whole 
of  bis  meditated  assault  might  confound  the  enemy,  bf  commencing  at  the 
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The  operations,  beiiiff  shroxided  by  an  olive  plantatioii,luid  been 
itied  without  being;  observed  by  the  English,  Whom  Buonaparte  proposed 
to  attack  on  the  whole  line  of  defence  simultaneously.  Messrs.  Freron  and 
Robespierre,  liowever,  in  visiting  ,the  miliUry  posts,  stumbled  upon  this 
masked  battery ;  and  having  no  notion  why  four  mortars  and  eight  twenty- 
four  pounders  should  remain  inactive,  they  commanded  the.  fire  to  be  opened 
00  Malbosquet  without  any  farther  delay. 

General  O^Hara,  confounded  at  finding  this  important  post  exposed  to  a 
fire  so  formidable  and  unexpected,  determined  by  a  strong  effort  to  carry  the 
French  battery  at  once.  Three  thousand  men  were  employed  in  this  sally ; 
and  the  general  himself,  rather  contrary  to  what  is  considered  the  duty  of  the 
govemort>f  a  place  of  importance,  resolved  to  put  himself  at  their  head. 
The  sally  was  at  fint  completely  successful ;  but  while  the  English  puraued 
the  enemy  too  lar,  in  all  the  confidence  of  what  they  considered  as  .assured 
victory,  Buonaparte  availed  himself  of  some  broken  ground  and  a  covered 
way,  to  rally  a  strong  body  of  troops,  bring  up  reserves,  and  attack  the  scat- 
tered English  both  in  flank  and  rear.  There  was  a  warm  skirmish,  in  which 
Napoleon  himself  received  a  bayonet  wound  in  the  thigh,  by  which,  though 
a  serious  injury,  he  was  not,  however,  disabled.  The  English  were  thrown 
into  irretrievaMe  confusion,  and  retreated,  leaving  their  general  wounded 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is  singular,  that  during  hia 
long  warfare,  Buonaparte  was  never  personally  engaged  with  the  British, 
except  in  his  firat,  and  at  Waterloo,  his  last  and  fatal  battle.  The  attack 
upon  Acre  can  scarcely  be  termed  an  exception,  as  far  as  his  own  person  was 
concerned. 

The  loss  of  their  commandant,  added  to  the  discouragement  which  began 
to  prevail  among  the  defendera  of  Toulon,  together  with  the  vivacity  of  the 
attack  which  ensued,  seem  finally  to  have  disheartened  the  garrison.  Five 
batteries  were  opened  on  fort  Mulgreve,  the  possession  of  which  Buona^ 
^rte  considered  as  ensuring  success.  After  a  fire  of  twenty-four  houra, 
Di^onunier  and  Napoleon  resolved  to  try  the  fate  of  a  general  attack,  for 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  showed  no  particular  zeal.  The  at- 
tacking columns  advanced  before  day,  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  They 
were  at  firat  driven  back  on  every  point  by  the  most  determined  opposition ; 
and  Dngomraier,  as  he  saw  the  troops  fly  in  confusion,  exclaimed,  well  know- 
ing the  consequences  of  bad  success  to  a  general  of  the  republic,  ^  1  am  a  lost 
man  V*  Renewed  efforts,  however,  at  last  prevailed ;  the  Spanish  artillerymen 
giving  way  on  one  point,  the  fort  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  French,  who 
showed  no  mercy  to  its  defendera. 

Three  houra,  according  to  Buonaparte,  after  the  fort  was  taken,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  appeared  in  the  trenches,  with  drawn  swords,  to  con- 
gratulate the  soldiers  on  their  successful  valour,  and  hear  from  their  com- 
mandant of  artillery  the  reiterated  assurance,  that  this  distant  fort  being 
gained,  Toulon  was  now  their  own.  In  their  letter  to  the  convention,  the 
deputies  gave  a  more  favourable  account  of  their  own  exploits,  and  failed  not 
to  represent  Ricore,  Salicetti,  and  ^onng  Robespierre,  as  leading  the  attack 
with  sabre  in  hand,  and,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  showing  the  troops  the  road 
to  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ungraciously  forgot,  in  their  despatches, 
to  mention  so  much  as  the  name  of  Buonaparte,  to  whom  the  victory  was 
entirely  to  be  ascribed. 

In  the  mean  time.  Napoleon's  sagacity  was  not  deceived  in  the  event. 
The  officera  of  the  allied  troops,  after  a  hurried  council  of  war,  resolved  to 
evacoaCe  Toulon,  since  the  poste  gained  by  the  French  must  drive  the  Eng- 
lish ships  from  their  anchorage,  and  deprive  them  of  a  future  opportunity  of 
retreating,  if  they  neglected  the  passing  moment.  Lord  Hood  alone  urged 
a  bflder  resolntion,  and  recommended  the  making  a  desperate  effort  to  regain 
fort  Mulgrave,  and  the  heights  which  it  commanded.  But  his  spirited  counsel 
was  rejeeted,  and  the  evacuation  resolved  on ;  which  the  panic  of  the  foreign 
troops,  especially  the  Neapolitans,  would  have  rendered  still  more  horrible 
ttau  it  uovady  bat  for  tlie  sletdiness  of  the  British  seamen. 
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Tlie  nfe^  of  Uie  unfortunate  eitixens,  who  had  invoked  their  proteetiont 
was  not  neglected^  even  amid  the  confusion  of  the  retreat.  Hie  numeroas 
merchant  Tesaela  and  other  craft  offered  means  of  tiansportaticm  to  all  who, 
haTing  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  ^publicans,  might  be  desirous  of  quit- 
ting Toulon.  Such  was  the  dread  of  the  victors*  cruelty,  that  upwards  of 
fourteen  thousand  nersons  accepted  this  melancholy  refuge.  Bfeantime  there 
was  oUier  woric  to  ao. 

It  had  been  resolved,  that  Che  arsenal  and  naval  stores,  with  such  of  the 
French  ships  as  were  not  ready  for  sea,  should  be  destroyed ;  and  thev  were 
set  on  fire  accordingly.  This  task  was  in  a  great  measure  intnisted  to  the 
dauntless  intrepidity  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  carried  it  through  with  a  de- 
gree of  order,  which,  eveiy  thing  considered,  was  almost  marvellous.  The 
assistance  of  the  Spaniards  was  offered  and  accepted;  and  they  undertook 
the  dut^  of  scuttling  and  sinking  two  vessels  used  as  powder  magazines,  and 
destroying  some  part  of  the  disabled  shipping.  The  rising  conflamtion  grow- 
ing redder  and  redder,  seemed  at  length  a  great  volcano,  amid  which  were 
long  distinctly  seen  the  masts  and  ya^s  of  the  burning  vessels,  and  which 
rendered  obscurely  visible  the  advancing  bodies  of  republican  troops,  who  at- 
tempted on  different  points  to  push  their  way  into  the  [dace.  The  jacobins 
beffan  to  rise  in  the  town  upon  the  flying  royalists ;— horrid  screams  and 
yells  of  vengeance,  and  revolutionary  choruses,  were  heard  to  mingle  with 
the  cries  and  plaintive  entreaties  of  the  remaining  fugitives,  who  had  not  jret 
found  means  of  embarkation.  The  guns  from  Mdbosquet,  now  possessed  by 
the  French,  and  turned  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  town,  increased  the  uproar. 
At  once  a  shock,  like  that  of  an  earthquake,  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of 
many  hundred  iMnrels  of  gunpowder,  sil^ced  all  noise  save  its  own,  and 
threw  high  into  the  midnight  heaven  a  thousand  blazing  fragments,  which  de- 
scended, threatening  ruin  wherever  they  fell.  A  second  ex^osion  took  place, 
as  the  other  magazine  blew  up,  with  the  same  dreadful  effects. 

This  tremendous  addition  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  so  dreadful  in  itself, 
was  owinff  to  the  Spaniards  setting  fire  to  those  vessels  used  as  magazines, 
instead  of  sinking  them,  according  to  the  plan  which  had  been  agreed  upon. 
Either  from  ill-will,  carelessness,  or  timidity,  they  were  equally  awkward  in 
their  attempts  to  destroy  the  dismantled  ships  intrusted  to  their  charge, 
which  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  French  but  little  damaged.  The  British 
fleet,  with  the  flotilla  crowded  with  fugitives  which  it  escorted,  left  Toulon 
without  loss,  notwithstanding  an  ill-directed  fire  maintained  on  them  from  the 
batteries  which  the  French  had  taken. 

It  was  upon  this  night  of  .terror,  confla^tion,  tears,  and  blood,  that  the 
star  of  Napoleon  first  ascended  the^  horizon;  and  though  it  gleamed  over 
many  a  scene  of  horror  ere  it  set,  it  may  be  doubtful  wl^ther  its  light  was 
ever  blended  with  those  of  one  more  dreadful. 

The  capture  of  Toulon  crushed  all  the  hopes  of  resistance  to  the  jacobins, 
which  had  been  cherished  on  the  south  of  France.  There  was  a  stnmg  dis- 
trust excite  against  England,  who  was  judged  only  desirous  to  avail  herself 
of  the  insurrection  of  these  unhappy  citizens  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  naval 
power  of  France,  without  the  wish  of  effectually  assisting  the  royalists. 
Thia  was  an  unjust  belief,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  specious 
grounds  for  the  accusation.    The  undertaking  the  protection  of  a  city  in  such 

L situation  as  that  of  Toulon,  if  the  measure  was  embraced  at  all,  should 
ive  been  supported  by  efforts  worthy  of  the  country  whose  assistance  was 
implored  and  granted.  Such  efforts  were  not  made,  and  the  assistance  actu- 
ally afforded  was  not  directed  by  talent,  and  was  squandered  by  disunion. 
The  troops  showed  gallantry;  but  the  leaders,  excepting  the  naval  officers, 
evinced  little  military  skill  or  united  purpose  of  defence. 

So  many  of  the  citizens  of  Toulon  concerned  in  the  late  resistance  had  db- 
caped  by  the  means  provided  by  the  English,  that  republican  vengeance 
could  not  collect  its  victims  in  the  usual  numbers.  Many  were  shot,  hbw- 
ever,  and  it  has  been  said  that  Buonaparte  commanded  the  artillery,  by  which, 
as  at  Lyons,  they  were  exterminaled ;  and  also,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
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TtBvm  and  the  younger  Robespierre,  congratulating  them  and  himself  on  the 
execution  of  these  aristocrats,  and  signed  Brutus  Buonaparte,  sans-colotte* 
If  he  actually  commanded  at  this  execution,  he  bad  the  poor  apology,  that  he 
must  do  so  or  himself  perish ;  but,  had  the  fact  and  the  letter  been  genuincy 
there  has  been  enough  of  time  since  his  downfall  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  and  certainly  enough  of  writers  disposed  to  give  these  proofs 
publicity.  He  himself  positively  denied  the  charge ;  and  alle^d  that  the 
victims  were  shot  by  a  detachment  of  what  was  called  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  not  by  troops  of  the  line.  This  we  think  highly  probable.  Buonaparte 
has  besides  aflirmed,  that,  far  from  desiring  to  sharpen  the  vengeance  of  the 
jacobins,  or  act  as  their  agent,  he  hazarded  the  disjpleasure  of  those  whose 
frown  was  death,  by  interposing  his  protection  to  save  the  unfortunate  family 
of  Chabrillant,  emigrants  and  aristocrats,  who,  being  thrown  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Fiance,  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Toulon,  became  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  the  guillotine,  but  whom  he  saved  by  procmring  them  the  meant 
of  escape  by  sea. 

In  the  mean  while,  the'young  general  of  artillery  was  rapidly  rising  in  re- 
putation. The  praises  which  were  suppressed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  willingly  conferred  and  promulgated  by  the  frank  old  veteran 
bugommier.  Buonaparte*s  name  was  placed  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he 
recommended  for  promotion,  with  the  pointed  addition,  that,  if  neglected,  he 
would  be  sure  to  force  his  own  way.  He  was  accordingly  confirmed  in  his 
provisional  situation  of  chief  of  battalion,  and  appointed  to  hold  that  ran^ 
in  the  army  of  Italy.  Before  joining  that  army,  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was 
employed  by  the  convention  in  surveying  and  fortifying  the  seacoast  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  a  very  troublesome  task,  as  it  involved  many  disputes  with 
the  local  authorities  of  small  towns  and  villages,  and  even  hamlets,  all  of 
whom  wished  to  have  batteries  erected  for  their  own  special  protection,  with- 
out regard  to  the  general  safety.  It  involved  him,  moreover,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  some  risk  with  the  oonvention  at  home. 

The  chief  of  battalion  discharged  his  task  scientifically.  He  divided  the 
necessary  fortifications  into  three  classes,  distinguishing  those  designed  to 
protect  harbours  and  roadsteads  from  such  as  were  intended  to  defend  an- 
chorages of  less  consequence,  and  both  from  the  third  class,  which  were  to 
be  placed  on  proper  situations,  to  prevent  insults  and  partial  descents  on  the 
coast  by  an  enemy  superior  at  sea.  Napoleon  dictated  to  general  Gourgaud 
hints  on  this  subject,  which  must  be  of  consequence  to  the  seacoasts  which 
need  such  military  defences. 

Having  made  his  report  to  the  convention,  Buonaparte  proceeded  to  join 
the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army,  then  lying  at  Nice,  straitened  consi- 
derably and  hemmed  in  by  the  Sardinians  and  Austrians,  who,  afters  ome  v^ 
attempts  by  general  Brunet  to  dislodge  them,  had  remained  masters  of  the 
Col  di  Tende  and  lower  passes  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  road  leading 
from  Turin  to  Nice  bv  Saorgio. 

Buonaparte  had  influence  enough  to  recommend  with  success  to  the  ^neral 
Dumorbion,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  Ricors  and  Robespierre,  a 

glan  for  driving  the  enemy  out  of  this  position,  forcing  them  to  retreat 
eyond  the  higher  Alps,  and  taking  Saorgio ;  all  which  succeeded  as  he  had 
predicted.  Saorgio  surrendered,  with  much  stores  and  baggage,  and  the 
French  army  obtained  possession  of  the  chain  of  the  higher  ^ps,  which, 
being  tenable  bv  defending  few  and  difficult  passes,  placed  a  great  part  of  the 
army  of  Italy  (as  it  was  Sready  termed,  though  only  upon  the  frontier),  at 
disposal  for  actual  service.  While  directing  the  means  of  attaining  these 
successes,  Buonaparte,  at  the  same  time,  acquired  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  that  Alpine  countnr,  in  which  he  was  shortly  to  obtain  victories  in  his 
own  name,  not  in  that  of'^  others,  who  obtained  reputation  by  acting  on  his 
suggestions,  v  But  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  involved  in  an  accu- 
sation before  the  convention,  which,  had  his  reputation  been  less  for  approved 
paftriotisra,  might  have  cost  him  dear. 

In  Ids  plans  for^he  defence  of  the  Mediterranean,  Napoleon  had  pnmosed 
lopadnng  an  old  state-prison  at  Marseilles*  called  the  fort  of  Saint  Nicoolas* 
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that  it  night  senre  as  a  powder-magazine.  This  plan  his  soeeessor  on  the 
station  proceeded  to  execute,  and,  by  doing  so,  gave  umbrage  to  the  patriots, 
who  charged  the  commandant  of  artillery  then  at  Marseilles,  and  superin* 
tending  the  woric,  with  an  intention  to  rebuild  this  fort,  to  serve  as  a  bastille 
for  controlling  the  good  citizens.  The  officer,  being  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  convention,  proved  that  the  plan  was  not  his  own,  but  drawn  out  by 
Buonaparte.  The  repnesentatives  of  Uie  army  in  Italy,  however,  not  beinff 
able  to  dispense  with  his  services,  wrote  to  the  convention  in  his  behalf,  and 
gave  such  an  account  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  as 
divested  it  of  all  shade  of  suspicion,  even  in  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  year  1794,  there  was  little  service  of  consequence 
in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  9th  and  10th  Thermidor  (37th  and  ^th  of  July,) 
of  that  year,  brought  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  and  threatened  unfavour- 
Me  consequences  to  Buonaparte,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  the  t3rrant's 
brother,  and  was  understood  to  have  participated  in  the  tone  of  exaggerated 
patriotism  affected  by  his  party.  He  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  under 
nis  ignorance  of  the  real  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  those  who  had 
fallen;  an  apology  which  resolves  itself  into  the  ordinary  excuse,  that  he 
found  his  late  friends  had  not  been  the  persons  he  took  them  for.  Accordinji^ 
to  this  line  of  defence,  he  made  all  haste  to  disclaim  accession  to  the  poli- 
tical schemes  of  which  they  were  accused.  "  I  am,  somewhat  affected,^  he 
wrote  to  a  correspondent,  '*at  the  fate  of  the  younger  Robespierre;  but  had 
be  been  my  brother,  I  would  have  poniarded  him  with  my  own  hand,  had  I 
been  aware  that  he  waa  forming  schemes  of  tyranny."' 

Buonaparte^s  disclamations  do  not  seem  atlhvt  to  have  been  favourably 
received.  His  situation  was  now  precarious,  and  when  those  men^bers  were 
restored  to  the  convention  who  had  been  expelled  and  proscribed  by  the 
Jacobins,  it  became  still  more  so.  The  reaction  of  the  moderate  party,  ac* 
companied  by  horrible  recollections  of  the  past,  and  fears  for  the  uitura^ 
began  now  to  be  more  strongly  felt,  as  their  numbers  in  the  convention 
acquired  strength.  Those  officers  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  jacobin 
party  were  the  objects  of  their  animosity ;  and  besides,  they  were  desirous 
to  purify  the  armies  as  far  as  ^ssible  of  those  .whom  they  considered  as 
their  own  enemies,  and  those  of  good  order ;  the  rather,  that  the  Jacobinical 
principles  still  continued  to  be  more  favoured  in  the  armies  than  in  the 
wterior. 

In  May,  1795,  he  came  to  Paris  to  solicit  emplo3rment  in  his  profession.  He 
found  himself  unfriended  and  indigent  in  the  city  of  which  he  was  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  be  the  ruler.  Some  individuals,  however,  assisted  him,  and 
among  others  the  celebrated  performer  Talma,  who  had  known  him  while  at 
the  military  school,  and  even  then  entertained  high  expectations  of  the  part 
in  life  which  was  to  be  played  by  **  le  petite  BvrniajHtrte.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  favourer  of  the  jacobins,  his  solicitations  for  employ* 
ment  were  resolutely  opposed  by  a  person  of  considerable  influence.  Aubry, 
an  old  officer  of  artillenr,  president  of  the  military  committee,  placed  himself 
in  strong  opposition  to  his  pretensions.  He  had  been  nominated  as  removed 
from  the  artillery  service  to  be  placed  in  that  of  the  infantry.  He  remon- 
strated with  great  spirit  against  this  proposed  change ;  and  when,  in  the  heat 
of  discussion,  Aubry-  objected  his  ^outh,  Buonaparte  replied,  **  that  presence 
in  the  field  of  battle  ouffht  to  anticipate  the  claim  of  years.*^ 

The  president,  who  had  not  been  much  in  action,  considered  his  reply  as 
a  personal  insult ;  and  Napoleon,  disdaining  farther  answer,  tendered  his  re- 
signation. It  was  not,  however,  accepted ;  and  he  still  remained  in  the  rank 
of  expectants,  but  among  thpse  whose  hopes  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  merits. 

Meantime,  his  situation  becoming  daily  more  unpleasant,  Buonaparte  soli- 
cited Barras  and  Freron,  who,  as  Thermidorians,  had  preserved  their  credit^ 
for  occupation  in  almost  any  line  of  his  profession,  and  even  negotiated  for 
permission  to  go  into  the  Turkish  service,  to  train  the  Mussolmaas  to  tlie  use 
of  artillery. 
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The  French  nation  were  in  general  tired  of  the  national  conrentton,  which 
BQcceseiTe  proscriptions  had  drained  of  all  the  talent,  eloquence,  and  energy 
it  had  once  possessed ;  and  that  assembly  had  become  hateful  and  contempt- 
ible to  all  men,  by  suffering  itself  to  be  the  passive  tool  of  the  Terrorists  for 
two  years,  when,  if  they  had  shown  proper  nrmness,  the  revolution  of  the  9th 
Thermidor  might  as  well  have  been  achieved  at  the  beginning  of  that  frightful 
anarchy,  as  after  that  lon^  period  of  unheard-of  suffering.  The  convention 
was  not  greatly  improved  m  point  of  talent,  even  by  the  return  of  their  banished 
brethren ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public  entirely. 
They  therefore  prepared  to  gratify  the  general  wish  by  dissolving  themselves ; 
but  before  they  resigned  their  ostensible  authority,  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare some  mode  of  carrying  on  the  government  in  future. 

The  jacobin  constitution  of  1793  still  existed  on  paper;  but  although 
there  was  an  unrepealed  law,  menacing  with  death  any  one  who  should  pro- 
pose to  alter  that  form  of  government,  no  one  appeared  disposed  to  consider 
It  as  actually  in  exercise;  and  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which  it 
had  been  received  and  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  the  national  voice,  it  was 
passed  over  and  abrogated  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  tacit  but  unanimous 
consent.  Neither  was  there  any  disposition  to  adopt  the  Girondist  consti- 
tution of  1791,  or  to  revert  to  the  democratic  monarchy  of  1793,  the  only  one 
of  these  models  which  co61d  be  said  to  have  had  even  the  dubious  endurance 
of  a  few  months. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  government  had  been  solemnized  by  the  national 
oaths  and  processions  customary  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  opinion  was 
now  universally  entertained,  that  not  one  of  them  was  founded  on  just  prin- 
ciples, or  contained  the  power  of  defending  itself  against  aggression,  and  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  rights  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  every  one 
not  deeply  interested  in  the  late  anarchy,  and  implicated  in  the  horrid  course 
of  bloodshed  and  tyranny  which  was  its  very  essence,  was  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  reviving  a  government,  which  was  a  professed  continuation  of  the 
despotism  ever  attendant  upon  a  revolution,  and  which,  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, ought  to  terminate  with  the  extraordinary  circumstances  by  which  revo- 
lution has  been  rendered  necessary. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  general  felt  and  admitted,  that  the  blending  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  power  together,  as  both  had  been  exercised  by 
the  existing  convention,  opened  the  ro^  to  the  most  afflicting  tyranny ;  and 
that  to  constitute  a  stable  government,  the  power  of  executing  the  laws,  and 
administering  the  ministerial  functions,  must  be  vested  in  some  separate 
individuals,  or  number  of  individuals,  who  should,  indeed,  be  responsible  to 
the  national  legislature  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  but  neither  subject  to 
their  direct  control,  nor  enjoying  it  as  emanating  immediately  from  their 
body.  With  these  reflections  arose  others,  on  the  utility  of  dividing  the 
legislative  body  itself  into  two  assemblies,  one  of  which  might  form  a  check 
on  the  other,  tending,  by  some  exercise  of  an  intermediate  authority,  to 
qualify  the  rash  rapidity  of  a  single  chamber,  and  obstruct  the  progress  of 
any  individual,  who  might,  like  Robespierre,  obtain  a  dictatorship  in  such  a 
body,  and  become,  in  doing  so,  an  arbitrary  tyrant  over  the  whole  authorities 
of  the  states.  Thus,  loath  and  late,  the  French  began  to  cast  an  eye  on  the 
British  constitution,  and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  as  the  best  means  of  uniting  the  protection  of  liberty  with  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  Thinkmg  men  had  come  gradually  to  be  aware,  that  in  hopes 
of  getting  something  better  than  a  system  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  they  had  only  produced  a  set  of  models,  which  were  suc- 
cessively wondered  at,  applauded,  neglected,  and  broken  to  pieces,  instead  of 
a  simple  machine  capable,  in  mechanical  phrase,  of  working  well. 

Had  suct^  a  feeling  prevailed  during  the  commencement  of  the  revolution* 
as  was  advocated  by  Mounier  and  others,  France  and  Europe  might  have 
been  spansd  the  bloodshed  and  distress  which  afflicted  them  during  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  of  war,  with  all  the  various  evils  which  accom- 
panied that  gceat  convulsion.    France  had  then  a  king ;  nobles,  out  of  whom 
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a  senate  might  haTe  been  selected  $  and  abundance  of  able  men  to  have  formed 
a  lower  house,  or  house  of  commons.  But  the  ffolden  opportunity  was  passed 
over;  and  when  the  architects  mighty  perhaps,  nave  been  disposed  to  execute 
the  new  fabric  which  theyjneditated,  on  the  plan  of  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
materials  for  the  structure  were  no  longer  to  be  found. 

The  fear  of  a  retributive  reaction  was  now  very  generally  felt  in  the  con- 
vention.' The  Thermidoriens,  in  particular,  who  had  killed  Robespierre,  and 
now  reigned  in  his  st^ad,  had  more  substantial  grounds  of  apprehension  from 
any  counter-revolutionary  movement  than  even  the  body  of  the  representa- 
tives St  large,  many  of  whom  had  been  merely  passive  in  scenes  where 
Barras  and  Tallien  had  been  active  agents.  The  timid  party  of  the  Plain 
might  be  overawed  by  the  returning  prince ;  and  the  members  of  the  Giron- 
dists, who  could  indeed  scarce  be  said  to  exist  as  a  party,  might  be  safely  de- 
spised. But  the  Thennidoriens  themselves  stood  in  a  different  predicament. 
They  were  of  importance  enough  to  attract  both  detestation  and  jealousy ; 
they  held  power,  which  must  be  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  restored 
monarch ;  and  they  stood  on  precarious  ground,  between  the  hatred  of  the 
moderate  party,  who  remembered  them  as  colleagues  of  Robespierre  and 
Denton,  and  that  of  the  jacobins,  who  saw  in  Tallien  and  Barras  deserters 
of  that  party,  and  the  destroyers  of  the  power  of  the  sans-culottes.  They  had 
therefore,  just  reason  to  fear,  that,  stripped  of  the  power  which  they  at  present 
possessed,  they  might  become  the  unpitied  and  unaided  scapegoats  to  expiate 
all  the  offences  of  the  revolution. 

Still  the  idea  of  monarchy  was  sd  generally  received  as  the  simplest  and 
best  mode  of  once  more  re-establishing  good  order  and  a  fixed  eovemment, 
that  some  statesmen  proposed  to  resume  the  form,  but  change  the  dynasty. 
With  this  view,  divers  persons  were  suggested  by  those  who  supposed,  tliat 
by  passing  over  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  the  dangers  .^annexed  to  his 
rights  and  claims  might  be  avoided,  and  the  apprehended  measures  of  re- 
sumption and  reaction  might  be  guarded  against.  The  son  of  the  duke  of 
Orieans  was  named,  but  the  infamy  of  his  father  clung  to  him.  In  another 
wild  hypothesis,  the  duke  of  York  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  were  suggested 
as  fit  to  be  named  constitutional  kings  of  France.  The  abb^  Si^yes  himself 
is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  prince  last  named. 

But  without  regarding  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the  people  without  doors, 
the  convention  resolved  to  establish  such  a  model  of  government  as  should  be 
most  likely  to  infuse  into  a  republic  something  of  the  stability  of  a  monarchi- 
cal establishment ;  and  thus  at  once  repair  former  errors,  and  preserve  an 
appearance  of  consistency  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

For  this  purpose  eleven  commissioners,  chiefly  selected  among  the  fonner 
Girondists,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  upon  a  new  princi- 
ple, which  was  to  receive  anew  the  universal  adhesion  of  the  French  by  ac- 
clamation and  oath,  and  to  fall  in  a  short  time,  under  the  same  neglect  which 
had  attended  every  preceding  model.  This,  it  was  understood,  was  to  be  .so 
constructed  as  to  unite  the  consistency  of  a  monarchical  government  with  the 
name  and  forms  of  a  democracy. 

That  the  system  now  adopted  by  the  French  commissioners  mi^t  bear  a 
form  corresponding  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  flattering  to  its  vanity, 
it  was  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Roman  republic,  an  attempt  to  imitate  which 
had  already  introduced  many  of  the  blunders  and  many  of  the  crimes  of  the 
revolution.  The  executive  power  was  lodged  in  a  council  of  five  persons, 
termed  directors,  to  whom  were  to  be  consigned  the  conduct  of  peace  and 
war,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.   They  were  permitted  no  share  .of  the  legislative  authority. 

This  arrangement  was  adopted  to  comply  with  the  jealousy  of  those,  who, 
in  the  individual  person  of  a  single  director,  holding  a  situation  similar  to  that 
the  stadtholder  in  Holland,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  saw  some- 
thing too  closely  approaching  to  a  monarchical  government.  Indeed,  it  is 
said,  Louvet  warned  them  against  establishing  such  an  office,  by  assuring 
them,  that  when  they  referred  the  choice  of  the  individual  who  was  to  bold  it. 
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to  the  nation  at  large,  they  would  see  the  Bourbon  heir  elected.  But  the  in- 
conyenience  of  this  pentarchy  could  not  be  disguised ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  numerous  executive  council,  either  that 
there  would  be  a  schism,  and  a  minority  and  majority  established  in  that  pre- 
eminent body  of  the  state,  where  unity  and  vigour  were  chiefly  requisite,  or 
else  that  some  one  or  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  crafty  among  the  directors 
would  establish  a  supremacy  over  the  others,  and  use  them  less  as  their  col- 
leagues than  their  dependants.  The  legislators,  however,  though  they  knew 
that  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  found  insufficient  to  satiate  the  ambition  of 
three  men^  jei  appeared  to  hope  that  the  concord  and  unanimity  of  their  &ve 
directors  might  continue  unbroken,  though  they  had  but  one  nation  to  govern ; 
and  they  decided  accordingly. 

The  executive  power  being  thus  provided  for,  the  legislative  body  was  to 
consist  of  two  councils;  one  of  elders,  as  it  was  called,  serving  is  a  house  of 
lords;  another  of  youngers,  which  they  termed,  from  its  number,  the  council 
of  five  hundred.  Both  were  elective,  and  the  difference  of  a^e  was  the  only 
circumstance  which  placed  a  distinction  between  the  two  bodies.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  five  hundred  were  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old, 
a  qualification  which,  after  the  seventh  year  of  the  republic,  was  to  rise  to 
thirty  years  complete.  In  this  assembly  laws  Vere  to  be  first  proposed ;  and« 
having  received  its  approbation,  they  were  to  be  referred  to  the  council  of  an- 
cients. The  requisites  to  sit  in  the  latter  senate,  were  the  age  of  forty  years 
complete,  and  tne  being  a  married  man  or  a  widower.  Bachelors,  thouffh 
above  that  age,  were  deemed  unfit  for  legislation,  pertiaps  from  want  of  do- 
mestic experience. 

On  the  whole,  the  form  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  3,  i,  e.  1795,  showed 
a  greater  degree  of  practical  efficacy,  sense,  and  consistency  than  any  of 
those  previously  suggested ;  and  in  the  introduction,  though  there  was  the 
usual  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man,  his  duties  to  the  laws  and  to  the  socisd 
system  were  for  the  first  time  enumerated  in  manly  and  forcible  language,  in- 
timating the  desire  of  the  framers  of  these  institutions  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
continuation  of  revolutionary  violence  in  future. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  3,  with  all  its  defects,  would  have  been  will- 
in^y  received  by  the  nation  in  general,  as  afibrding  some  security  from  the 
revolutionary  storm,  had  it  not  been  for  a  selfish  and  usurping  device  of  the 
Thermidoriens  to  mutilate  and  render  it  nugatory  at  th^  very  outset,  by  en- 
grafting upon  it  the  means  of  continuing  the  exercise  of  their  own  arbitrary 
authority.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  these  conquerors  of  Robesnierre 
had  shared  all  the  excesses  of  his  party  before  they  became  his  personal  ene« 
mies ;  and  that  when  deprived  of  their  official  situations  and  influence,  which 
they  were  likely  to  be  by  a  representative  body  freely  and  fairly  elected,  they 
were  certain  to  be  exposed  to  great  individual  danger. 

Determined,  therefore,  to  retain  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  the  Thermi- 
doriens suffered,  with  an  indiflerence  amounting  almost  to  contempt,  the  con- 
stitution to  pass  through,  and  be  approved  of  by,  the  convention.  But,  under 
pretence  that  it  would  he  highly  impolitic  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  services 
of  men  accustomed  to  public  business,  they  procured  two  decrees  to  be  passed ; 
the  first  ordaining  the  electoral  bodies  of  France  to  clioose,  as  representatives 
to  the  two  councils  under  the  new  constitution,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members  presently  sitting  in  convention ;  and  the  second  declaring,  that  in 
default  of  a  return  of  two-thirds  of  the  present  deputies,  as  prescribed,  the 
convention  themselves  should  fill  up  the  vacancies  out  of  their  own  body ;  in 
other  words,  should  name  a  large  proportion  of  themselves  their  own  succes- 
sors in  legislative  power. 

These  decrees  were  sent  down  to  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
every  art  was  used  to  render  them  acceptable ;  but  the  nation,  and  particularly 
the  city  of  Paris,  generally  revolted  at  the  stretch  of  arbitrary  authority.  They 
recollected  that  all  the  members  who  had  sat  in  the  first  national  assembly, 
so  remarkable  for  talent,  had  been  declared  ineligible,  on  that  single  account, 
for  the  eecond  legislative  body;  and  now,  men  so  infinitely  the  inferiors  ot 
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those  who  were  the  colleagues  of  Mirabeao,  Mounter,  and  otfier  great  names, 
presumed  not  only  to  declare  themselyes  eligible  by  le-electioo,  but  dared  to 
establish  two-thirds  of  their  namber  as  indispensable  ingredients  of  the  legis- 
lative assemblies,  which,  according  to  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people.  The  electors,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  angrily  demanded  to  know,  upon  what 
public  services  the  deputies  of  the  convention  founded  their  title  to  a  privi- 
lege so  unjust  and  anomalous. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  these  experienced  men  of  public  business,  without 
whose  intermediation  it  was  pretended  the  national  afnurs  could  not  be  carried 
on,  could  only  shelter  themselves  from  the  charge  of  unbounded  wickedness, 
by  pleading  their  unlimited  cowardice,  and  by  pooriy  alleging  that  for  two 
years  they  had  sat,  voted,  and  deliberated,  under  a  system  of  compulsion  and 
terror.  So  much  meanness  rendered  those  who  were  degraded  by  it  unfit, 
not  merely  to  rule,  but  to  live ;  and  yet  two-thirds  of  their  number  were,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  decrees,  to  be  intruded  on  the  nation  as  an  indispen^iUe 
portion  of  its  representatives. 

Such  was  the  language  held  in  the  assemblies  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  who 
were  the  more  irritated  against  the  domineering  and  engrossing  spirit  exhi- 
bited in  these  usurping  enactments,  because  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that 
it  was  their  interference,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  their  national  guard, 
which  had  saved  the  convention  from  massacre  on  more  occasions  than  one. 

In  the  mean  while,  reports  continued  to  be  made  from  the  primary  assem- 
blies, of  their  adhesion  to  the  constitution,  in  which  they  were  almost  imani- 
mous,  and  of  their  sentiments  concerning  the  two  decrees,  authorizing  and 
commanding  the  re-election  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention,  on  which  there 
existed  a  strong  difference  of  opinion.  The  convention,  determined,  at  all 
events,  to  carry  through  with  a  nigh  hand  the  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  mea- 
sure which  they  proposed,  failed  not  to  make  these  reports  such  as  they  de- 
sired them  to  be,  and  announced  that  the  two  decrees  had  been  accepted  by 
a  majority  of  the  primary  assemblies.  The  citizens  of  Paris  challenged  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns — alleged  that  the  reports  were  falsified— demanded 
a  scrutiny,  and  openly  bid  defiance  to  the  convention.  Their  power  of  meet- 
ing together  in  their  sections,  on  account  of  the  appeal  to  the  people,  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  feeling  their  own  strength,  and  encouraging  each 
other  by  speeches  and  applauses.  They  were  farther  emboldened  and  ani- 
mated by  men  of  literary  talent,  whose  power  was  restored  with  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Finally,  they  declared  their  sittings  permanent,  and  that  they 
had  the  right  to  protect  the  liberties  of  France.  The  greater  part  of  the 
national  guards  were  united  on  this  occasion  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment ;  and  nothing  less  was  talked  of  than  that  they  should  avail  themselves 
of  their  arms  and  numbers,  march  down  to  the  Tuileries,  and  dictate  law  to 
the  convention  with  their  muskets,  as  the  revolutionary  mob  of  the  suburbs 
used  to  do  with  their  pikes. 

The  convention,  unpopular  themselves,  and  embarked  in  an  unpopular 
cause,  be^n  to*  look  anxiously  around  for  assistance.  They  chiefly  relied 
on  the  aid  of  about  five  thousand  regular  troops,  who  were  assembled  in  aiid 
around  Paris.  These  declared  for  government  with  the  greater  readiness, 
that  the  insurrection  was  of  a  character  decidedly  aristocratfcal,  and  that 
the  French  armies,  as  already  repeatedly  noticed,  were^  attached  to  the  re- 
publtc. 

The  convention  had  also  the  assistance  of  several  hundred  artillerymen, 
who,  since  the  taking  of  the  bastille,  had  been  always  zealous  democrats. 
Still  apprehensive  of  the  result,  they  added  to  this  force  another  of  a  oiore 
ominous  description.  It  was  a  body  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  men,  whom  they  chose  to  denominate  the  sacred  band,  or  the  pa- 
triots of  1789.  They  were  gleaned  out  of  the  suburbs,  and  from  the  jaOs, 
the  remnants  of  the  insurrectional  battalions  which  had  formed  the  body- 
guard of  Hubert  and  Robespierre,  and  had  been  the  instruments  by  which 
they  executed  their  atrocities.    The  convention  proclaimed  them  men  of  the 
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lOth  of  August— undotibtedly  they  were  also  men  of  the  massacres  of  Sep* 
tember.  It  was  conceived  that  the  beholding  such  a  pack  of  bloodhounost 
ready  to  be  let  loose,  might  inspire  horror  into  the  citizens  of  Paris,  to  whom 
their  veiy  aspect  brought  so  many  fearful  recollections.  It  did  so^  but  it 
also  inspired  hatred ;  and  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  citizens,  compensating 
fur  the  fury  of  the  Terrorists,  and  for  the  superior  discipline  of  the  regular 
troops  to  be  employed  against  them,  promised  an  arduous  and  doubtful  con- 
flict. Much,  it  was  obvious,  must  depend  upon  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
the  leaders. 

The  sections  employed,  as  their  comroander-in-chief,  general  Danican,  an 
old  officer  of  no  high  reputation  for  military  skill,  but  otherwise  a  worthy 
and  sincere  man.  The  convention  at  first  made  choice  of  Menou,  and  di- 
rected him,  supported  by  a  strong  military  force,  to  march  into  the  section 
Le  Pelletier,  and  disarm  the  national  guards  of  that  district.  This  section 
is  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  and  of  course  most  aristocratic,  in  Paris,  being 
inhabited  by  bankers,  merchants,  the  wealthiest  class  of  tradesmen,  and  Uie 
belter  orders  in  general.  Its  inhabitants  had  formerly  composed  the  batta- 
lion of  national  guards  des  FHles  Saint  Thomas,  the  only  one  which,  taking 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  shared  the  fate  of  the  Swiss  guards^ 
upon  the  memorable  10th  of  August.  The  section  continued  to  entertain 
sentiments  of  the  same  character,  and  when  Menou  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  accompanied  by  Laporte,  a  member  of  the  convention,  he  found 
the  citizens  under  arms,  and  exhibiting  such  a  show  of  resistance,  as  induced 
him,  after  a  parley,  to  retreat  without  venturing  an  attack  upon  them. 

Menou^s  indecision  showed  that  he  was  not  a  man  suited  to  the  times* 
and  he  was  suspended  from  his  command  by  the  convention,  and  placed 
under  arrest.  The  general  management  of  affairs,  and  the  direction  of  the 
conventional  forces,  was  then  committed  to  Barras;  but  the  utmost  anxiety 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  committees  by  whom  government  was 
administered,  to  find  a  general  of  nerve  and  decision  enough  to  act  under 
Barras,  in  the  actual  command  of  the  military  force,  in  a  service  so  delicate, 
and  times  so  menacing.  It  was  then  that  a  few  words  from  Barras,  ad- 
dressed tp  his  colleagues,  Carnot  and  Tallien,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  for 
well  nigh  twenty  years.  *'I  have  the  man,**  he  said,  **  whom  you  want;  a 
little  Corsican  officer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony. ** 

The  acquaintance  of  Barras  and  Buonaparte  had  been  formed  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  and  the  former  had  not  forgotten  the  inventive  and  decisive  ge- 
nius of  the  young  officer,  to  whom  the  conquest  of  that  city  was  to  be 
ascribed.  On  the  recommendation  of  Barras,  Buonaparte  wis  sent  for.  He 
had  witnessed  the  retreat  of  Menou,  and  explained  with  much  simplicity  the 
causes  of  that  check,  and  the  modes  of  resistance  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  case  of  the  apprehended  attack.  His  explanations  gave  satisfaction. 
Buonaparte  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  conventional  forces,  and  took  all 
the  necessary  precautions  to  defend  the  same  palace  which  he  had  seen  at- 
tacked and  carried  by  a  body  of  insurgents  on  the  lOth  of  August.  But  he 
possessed  far  more  formidable  means  of  defence  than  were  in  the  power  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis.  He  had  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  his 
high  militar}'  skill  enabled  him  to  distribute  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Hq 
had  more  than  five  thousand  regular  forces,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  volun- 
teers. He  was  thus  enabled  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Tuileries ;  to 
establish  posts  in  all  the  avenues  by  which  it  could  be  approached ;  to  possess 
himself  of  the  bridges,  so  as  to  prevent  co-operation  between  the  sections 
which  lay  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river;  and,  finally,  to  establish  a  strong 
reservp  in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Place  de  la  Re- 
volution. Buonaparte  had  only  a  few  hours  to  make  all  these  anangeroentSf 
for  he  was  named  in  place  of  Menou  late  on  the  night  before  the  conflict. 

On  the  13th  Yendemaire,  corresponding  to  the  6th  of  October,  the  civil 

affray,  commonly  called  the  day  of  the  sections,  took  place.    The  national 

goards  assembled,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  upwards,  but 

bavinr  no  artillery.    They  advanced  by  <imerent  avenues,  in  close  cotoamg, 
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but  every  where  found  the  most  formidable  resistance.  One  large  force  oc- 
cupied the  quays  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  threatening  the  palace  from 
that  side  of  the  river.  Another  strong  division  advanced  on  the  Tuileries^ 
through  tlie  street  of  St.  Honore,  designing  to  del^ouche  on  the  palace,  where 
the  convention  was  sitting,  by  the  Rue  de  TEchelle.  They  did  so,  without 
d^ly  reflecting  that  they  were  flanked  on  most  points  by  strong  posts  in  the 
lanes  and  crossings,  defended  by  artillery. 

The  contest  began  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6.  Buonaparte  had  estabHshed  a 
strong  post  with  two  guns  at  the  Cul-de>Sac  Dauphiu6,  opposite  the  church 
of  St.  Roche.  He  permitted  the  imprudent  Parisians  to  involve  their  long 
and  dense  columns  in  the  narrow  street  without  interruption,  until  they 
established  a  body  of  grenadiers  in  the  front  of  the  church,  and  opposite  to 
the  position  at  the  Cul-de-Sac.  Each  party,  as  usual,  throws  on  the  other 
the  blame  of  commencing  the  civil  contest  for  which  both  were  prepared. 
But  all  agree  that  the  firing  commenced  with  musketry.  It  was  instantly 
followed  by  discharges  of  grape-shot  and  cannister,  which,  pointed  as  the 
guns  were,  upon  thicK  columns  of  the  national  guards,  arranged  on  the  quays 
and  in  the  narrow  streets,  made  an  astounding  carnage.  The  national  guards 
offered  a  brave  resistance,  and  even  attempted  to  rush  on  the  artillery,  and 
carry  the  guns  by  main  force.  But  a  measure  which  is  desperate  enough  in 
the  open  Held,  becomes  impossible  when  the  road  to  assault  lies  through 
narrow  streets,  which  are  swept  by  the  cannon  at  every  discharge.  The 
citizens  were  compelled  to  give  way.  By  a  more  judicious  arrangement  of 
their  respective  forces  different  results  might  have  been  hoped;  but  now  could 
Danican  in  any  circumstances  have  competed  with  Buonaparte  ?  The  affair, 
in  which  several  hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  was  terminated  as 
a  general  action  in  about  an  hour ;  and  the  victorious  troops  of  the  conven- 
tion, marching  into  the  different  sections,  completed  the  dispersion  and  dis- 
arming of  their  opponents,  an  operation  which  lasted  till  late  at  night. 

The  convention  used  this  victory  with  the  moderation  xyhich  recollectioa 
of  the  reign  of  terror  had  inspired.  Only  two  persons  suffered  death  for  the 
day  of  the  sections.  One  of  them.  La  Fond,  had  been  a  garde-dc-corpsrwas 
distinguished  for  his  intrepidity,  and  repeatedly  rallied  the  national  guard 
under  the  storm  of  grape-shot.  Several  other  persons,  having  fled,  were  in 
their  absence  capitaQy  condemned,  but  were  not  strictly  looked  after;  and 
deportation  'was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  others.  The  accused  were 
inoebted  for  this  clemency  chiefly  to  the  interference  of  those  members  of 
convention  who,  themselves  exiled  on  tlie  31st  of  May,  had  suffered  perse- 
cution, and  learned  mercy. 

The  convention  showed  themselves  at  the  same  tijne  liberal  to  their  pro- 
tectors. General  Berruyer,  who  commanded  the  volunteers  of  1789,  and 
other  general  officers  employed  on  the  day  of  the  sections,  were  loaded  with 
praises  and  preferment.  But  a  separate  triumph  was  destined  to  Buonaparte, 
as  the  hero  of  the  day.  Five  days  after  the  battle,  Barras  solicited  the  at- 
tention of  the  convention  to  the  young  officer  by  whose  prompt  and  skilful 
dispositions  the  Tuileries  had  been  protected  on  the  13th  Vendemaire,  and 
proposed  that  thef  should  approve  of  general  Buonaparte's  appointment  as 
fecond  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Barras  himself  strll  remain- 
ing commander-in-chief.  The  proposal  was  adopted  by  acclamation,  i  The 
convention  retained  their  resentment  against  Menou,  whom  they  suspected 
of  treachery;  but  Buonaparte  interfering  as  a  mediator,  they  were  content 
to  look  over  his  offence. 

After  this  decided  triumph  over  their  opponents  the  convention  ostensibly 
laid  down  their  authority,  and  retiring  from  the  scene  in  their  present  cha- 
racter, appeared  upon  it  anew  in  that  of  a  prihnary  assembly,  in  order  to 
make  choice  of  such  of  their  members  as,  by  virtue  of  the  decrees  of  two- 
thiirds,  as  they  were  called,  were  to  remain  on  the  stage,  as  members  of  the 
lesislative  councils  of  elders  and  ^ve  hundred. 

The  directory  consisted  of  Barras,  Si^yes,  Reubel,  Latoumeur  de  la 
Mandie,  and  ReveiUiere  Lqiaux.  to  the  exclusion  of  Tallien,  who  was  deeply 
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ofiended.  Four  of  these  directors  were  reformed  jacobins,  or  Thermido- 
riens ;  the  fifth,  Reveilliere  .  Lepauz,  was  esteemed  a  Girondist.  Si^yes, 
whose  taste  was  rather  for  speculating  in  politics  than  acting  in  them,  de- 
clined what  he  considered  a  hazardous  office,  and  was  replaced  by  Carnot. 

The  nature  of  the  insurrection  of  the  sections  was  not  ostensibly  royalist, 
but  several  of  its  leaders  were  of  that  party  in  secret,  and,  if  successful,  it 
would  most  certainly  have  assumed  that  complexion.  Thus,  the  first  step  of 
Napoleou*s  rise  commenced  by  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  under  the  reviving  influence  of  which,  twenty  years  afterward,  he 
was  obliged  to  succumb.  But  the  long  path  which  closed  so  darkly  was  now 
opening  upon  him  in  light  and  joy.  Buonaparte's  high  services,  and  the 
rauk  which  he  bad  obtained,  rendered  him  now  a  young  man  of  the  first 
hope  and  expectation,  mingling  on  terms  of  consideration  among  the  rulers 
of  the  state,  instead  of  bein^  regarded  as  a  neglected  stranger,  supporting 
himself  with  difficulty,  and  haunting  public  offices  and  bureaux  in  vain,  to 
obtain  some  chance  of  preferment,  or  even  employment. 

From  second  in  command,  the  new  general  soon  became  general-inM^hief 
of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Barras  having  found  his  duties  as  a  director  were 
incompatible  with  those  of  military  command.  He  emuioyed  his  ^nius, 
equally  prompt  and  profound,  in  improving  the  state  of  tne  military  forces  i 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  insurrections  as  that  of  the 
13th  Veudemaire,  or  day  of  the  sections,  and  as  the  many  others  by  which  it 
was  preceded,  he  appointed  and  organized  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  the 
representative  body. 

Meantime,  circumstances,  which  we  will  relate  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, introduced  Buonaparte  to  an  acquaintance,  which  was  destined  to  have 
much  infiuence  on  his  future  fate.  A  fine  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
presented  himself  at  the  levee  of  the  general  of  the  interior,  with  a  request 
of  a  nature  unusually  interesting.  He  stated  his  name  to  be  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  son  of  the  ci-devant  vicomte  de  Beauharaois,  who,  adhering  to  the 
revolutionary  party,  had  been  a  general  in  the  republican  service  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  falling  under  the  causeless  suspicion  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  was  delivered  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  fell  by  its  sentence 
just  four  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre.  Eugene  was  come  to 
request  of  Buonaparte,  as  general  of  the  interior,  that  his  father's  sword 
might  be  restored  to  him.  The  prayer  of  the  young  supplicant  was  as  inte- 
restiiig  as  his  manners  were  engaging,  and  Napoleon  felt  so  much  interest  in 
him,  that  he  was  induced  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  ^f  Eugene's  mother, 
afterward  the  empress  Josephine. 

This  lady  was  a  Creolian,  the  dangfater  of  a  planter  in  St  Domingo.  Her 
name  at  full  length  was  Marie  Joseph  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie*  She  had 
suffered  her  share  of  revolutiona^r  miseries.  After  her  husband,  general 
Beauhamois,  had  been  deprived  of  his  command,  she  was  arrested  as  a 
suspected  person,  and  detained  in  prison  till  the  general  liberation,  which 
succeeded  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  While  in  confinement, 
madame  Beauhamois  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  companion  in  distress, 
madame  Fontenai,  now  madame  Tallien,  from  whioh  she  derived  great 
advantages  after  her  friend^s  marriage. 

With  a  remarkably  graceful  person,  amiable  manners,  and  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  good-humour,  madame  Beauhamois  was  formed  to  be  an  ornament 
to  society.  Barras,  the  Thermidorien  hero,  himself  an  ex-noble,  was  fond 
of  society,  desirous  of  enjoying  it  on  an  agreeable  scale,  and  of  washing  away 
the  dregs  which  jacobinism  had  mingled  with  all  the  dearest  interests  of 
life.  He  loved  show  and  pleasure,  too,  and  might  now  indulge  both  without 
the  risk  of  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  incivism,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  would  have  been  incurred  by  any  attempt  to  intermingle  elegance 
with  the  enjoyments  of  social  intereourse*  At  the  apartments  which  he 
occupied,  as  one  Of  the  directory,  in  the  Luxembourg  palace,  he  gave  its 
free  course  to  his  natural  Uste,  and  assembled  an  agreeable  society  of  both 
•exes.    Madame  Tallien  and  her  friend  formed  the  soul  of  these  assemUiet, 
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and  it  was  supposed  that  Bao^s  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  madams 
Beauharnois, — a  rumour  which  was  likely  to  a^ise»  whether  with  or  without 
foundation. 

When  madame  Beauhamois  and  general  Buonaparte  became  intimate,  the 
latter  assures  us,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  him,  that  although  the  lady 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than  himself,  yet  being  still  in  the  full  bloom 
of  beauty,  and  extremely  agreeable  in  her  manners,  he  was  induced,  solely 
by  her  personal  charms,  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand,  heart,  and  fortunes 
—little  supposing,  of  course,  to  what  a  pitch  the  latter  were  to  arise. 

The  manrying  madame  Beauhamois  was  a  means  of  uniting  his  fortune 
with  those  of  Barras  and  Tallien,  the  first  of  whom  governed  France  as  one 
of  the  directors ;  and  the  last,  from  talents  and  political  connexions,  had 
scarcely  inferior  influence.  He  had  already  deserved  well  of  them  for  his 
conduct  on  the  day  of  the  sections,  but  he  required  their  countenance  to  rise 
still  higher ;  and  without  derogating  from  the  bride's  merits,  we  may  suppose 
her  influence  in  their  society  corresponded  with  the  views  of  her  lover. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  always  regarded  her  with  peculiar  affection ; 
that  he  relied  on  her  fate,  which  he  considered  as  linked  with  and  strength- 
ening his  own ;  and  reposed,  besides,  considerable  confidence  in  Josephine^s 
tact  and  address  in  political  business.  She  had  at  all  times  the  art  of  miti- 
gating his  temper,  and  turning  aside  the  hasty  determinations  of  his  angry 
moments,, not  by  directly  opposing,  but  by  gradually  parrying  and  disarming 
them.  It  must  be  added  to  her  great  praise,  that  she  was  always  a  willing, 
and  often  a  successful,  advocate  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

They  were  married  on  the  9th  of  March,  1796 ;  and  the  dowry  of  the  bride 
was  the  chief  command  of  the  Italian  armies,  a  scene  which  opened  a  full 
career  to  the  ambition  of  the  youthful  general.  Buonaparte  remained  with 
his  wife  only  three  days  after  his  marriage,  hastened  to  see  his  family,  who 
were  still  at  Marseilles,  and,  having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  him- 
self as  a  favourite  of  fortune,  in  the  city  which  he  had  lately  left  in  Uie  ca- 
pacity of  an  indigent  adventurer,  proceeded  rapidly  to  commence  the  career 
to  which  fate  called  him,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  armv 


LETTER  XXVII. 

J{ffaiir$  of  Great  Britain  from  the  CornmencemetU  of  the  War  ranth  franee-^ 
sends  an  Army  into  FUmders — subsidizes  Prussior^has  a  Dispute  Tijilh  ^^me- 
rica—bad  StcUe  of  her  domestic  Politics — Lord  Howe  defeats  the  French  fleet 
— HI  Success  of  the  Duke  of  York — Miseries  of  his  retreating  Jlrmy — he  returns 
to  England  with  the  IVrecko/his  Army — Austria  subsidized — English  Expe* 
dition  to  the  Coast  of  France — tumultuous  Proceedings  in  the  British  Metro* 
polis-^Lord  Malmesbury  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  Peace — its  Failure^  4^?* 
A.  D.  1793—1796. 

Iir  the  grand  drama  that  was  at  this  time  acting  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  unhappily  called  to  sustain  a  part :  but  France 
was  unquestionably  the  prime  actor,  and  her  bistoiy  must  therefore  be 
allowed  to  take  the  precedence  of  that  of  every  other  country.  It  would, 
nevertheless,  be  unpardonable  in  an  English  historian,  to  pass  over  unheeded 
the  transactions  of  his  own  country  during  this  fearful  crisis,  and  therefore 
you  must  allow  me,  my  dear  Philip,  to  carry  you  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1793,  the  period  when  Great  Britain  declared  war  against  the 
French  republic. 

We  may  now  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  had  been  happy  for  England,  and 
for  the  continental  states  also,  had  she  stood  aloof  at  this  awful  crisis,  as  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  horrid  tragedy,  occupying  an  attitude  of  self-defence. 
Secure  in  her  insulated  situation,  and  garrisoned  by  her  wooden  walls,  sfaue 
■light  hare  bid  defiance  to  the  volcano,  and  remained  secure  amid  the  tem- 
PMt.    It  wMlier  policy  also  to  ramain  at  peace;  hot,  unhappily,  at  thi* 
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time,  the  sympathies  of  the  different  parties  in  England  was  so  powerfally 
excited  by  the  state  of  things  on  the  continent,  that  the  dictates  of  sonnd 
reason  could  no  longer  be  heard;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  ruling  party  in 
France  was  certainly  calculated  to  awaken  the  horror  of  men  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree :  the  consequence  was,  that  the  original  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tion became  mute ;  the  once  sacred  name  of  liberty  itself  became  offensive ; 
the  alarmists  rose  suddenly  in  number  and  force ;  clamours  and  indignation 
sprang  up  in  every  quarter;  and  amid  a  wild  uproar  of  false  terrors  and  of 
virtuous  sympathy,  the  nation  was  plunged  headlong  into  a  state  of  war. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  the  conduct  of  those  persons  in  France, 
who  had  risen  to  oower,  was  not  much  calculated  to  conciliate  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  British  government.  The  presumptuous  confidence  inspired  by 
the  success  of  her  arms,  led  her  rulers  to  volunteer  assistance  to  such  other 
countries  as  were  dissatisfied  lyith  their  political  condition;  and  a  letter  froni 
the  minister  of  marine,  addressed  to  all  friends  of  liberty  in  the  seaports^ 
contained  the  following  passage,  which,  among  others,  was  quoted  and  ani- 
madverted upon  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  house  of  commons :  **  The  king  and  his 
parliament  mean  to  make  war  against  us:  will  the  English  republicans 
suffer  it  1  already  these  freemen  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repugnance 
which  they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the  French.  Well ;  we 
will  fly  to  their  succour ;  we  wiU  make  a  descent  in  the  island ;  we  will  lodge 
there  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty ;  we  will  plant  there  the  sacred  tree,  and 
will  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican  brethren :  their  tyrannical  govern- 
ment shall  soon  be  destroyed.** 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  1793,  the  formation  of  a  republic  in  France, 
the  proceedings  against  the  unhappy  Louis,  and  the  active  correspondence 
kept  up  between  some  societies  in  England  and  the  French  revolutionists* 
excited  general  attention,  and  seriously  alarmed  both  the  court  and  the  bxib* 
tocracy.  Besides  convening  the  two  houses  of  parliament  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  usual,  the  king  had  called  out  a  considerable  part  of  the  militia,  as 
if  the  country  were  threatened  with  imminent  danger.  And  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  two  houses  Were  requested,  without  delay,  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws^ 
and  for  repressing  every  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquUUty  of  the 
kingdom. 

To  prevent  the  intrusion  of  foreign  emissaries  of  sedition,  a  seasonable 
bill  was  brought  forward  by  lord  Grenville ;  and  while  it  was  in  its  progress, 
M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  charg^-d'afiQeiires,  sent  a  note  to  the  minister,  in-  ' 
timating  the  wish  of  the  executive  council  of  France  to  preserve  peace  and 
amity  with  Great  Britain ;  at  the  same  time,  lamenting  the  apparent  disin- 
clination of  the  English  cabinet  to  a  friendly  agreement.  The  recall  of  lord 
Gower  from  Paris,  the  refusal  of  acknowledging  M.  Chauvelin  as  a  minister 
of  the  republic,  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  corn,  and  the  encouragement 
supposed  to  be  given  by  England  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  had  alarmed  and 
disgusted  the  French.  An  application,  therefore,  was  now  made  for  an  un- 
equivocal answer  to  a  plain  question :  '*  Whether  the  French  were  to  consider 
Great  Britain  as  a  neutral  or  a  hostile  power  V*  Some  explanations  were 
also  offered  on  the  part  of  France,  regarding  two  obnoxious  decrees ;  but 
they  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  English  secretary,  who  hinted  that  the  con> 
duct  of  France  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  neutrality  of  the  nations  around 
her;  and  admonished  her,  if  she  really  wished  to  preserve  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  **  to  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement,  and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  in* 
suiting  other  governments,  without  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without  vio^ 
lating  their  rights.** 

In  a  note  from  the  executive  council,  reference  was  made  to  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  had  treated  with  a  minister  of  the  republic,  and 
adjusted  a  convention  of  neutrality ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  scruple  to  follow  the  example  of  a  power  of  the  first  rank !  Far«- 
ther  explanations  of  the  diapoted  points  were  also  offered  by  M*  Chaaveliii. 
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It  was  affirmed,  that  the  idea  of  encoura^ng^  sedition  was  by  no  means  en- 
tertained by  the  framers  of  that  decree,  which  promised  assistance  in  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  that  the  expression  of  the  general  will  of  any  country  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  sedition,  which  was  only  the  commotion  or  rising 
of  a  small  number  against  the  majority  of  a  nation;  that  when  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  the  English  queen  Elizabeth,  supported  the  Dutch  against 
Philip  II.,  they  were  not  considered  as  promoters  of  sedition ;  and  Siat  it 
was  the  duty  of  one  state  to  grant  assistance,  when  the  greater  part  of  a 
community  wished  to  reform  or  improve  its  government. 

To  these  observaticms  lord  Grenville  replied  in  a  spirited  tone.  He  con- 
sidered them  to  be  accompanied  with  menacing  intimations,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  involving  new  grounds  of  offence,  which  would  prove  a  bar  to 
every  kind  of  negotiation.  The  pretended  explanations,  he  said,  were  no 
better  than  insults ;  and  the  motives  which  had  induced  his  sovereign  to 
prepare  for  violent  extremities,  still  existed  in  full  force ;  nor  would  the 
preparations  be  discontinued  or  omitted,  so  long  as  the  French  retained  that 
turbulent  and  aggressive  spirit,  which  threatened  danger  to  every  country  in 
Europe. 

While  these  discussions  between  lord  Grenville  and  M.  Chauvelin  were 
pending,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  condemnation  and  public  execution 
of  Lows  XVI.,  and  every  sentiment  of  abhorrence  towards  the  French  re- 

? public  was  now  kindled  into  a  flame.  The  first  political  result  was  an  order 
rom  his  majesty,  transmitted  by  lord  Grenville,  for  the  departure  of  M. 
Chauvelin  from  the  kingdom,  within  eight  days.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1793,  a  message  from  the  king  was  sent  down  to  parliament,  acquainting 
both  houses  that  he  had  directed  copies  of  several  papers,  received  from  M. 
Chauvelin,  and  the  answers  to  them,  to  be  laid  before  them,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  order  now  mentioned ;  and  also,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  farther  augmentation  of  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  British  government  now  resolved  to  send  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
Netherlands,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  allied  powers  on  the  continent,  and 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  was  vested  with  the  command  of  both 
the  British  and  Hanoverian  armies.  The  troops  left  London  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1793,  accompanied  to  Greenwich  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  others 
of  the  royal  family,  where  they  embarked,  and,  proceeding  to  the  coast  of 
Holland,  landed  at  Helvoetsluys,  from  whence  they  marched  to  join  the  com- 
bined army.  The  commencement  of  the  campaign  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable  success  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  The  French  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Famars,  in  which  their  general,  Dampierre,  was  killed,  and  on  which 
occasion  the  British  guards  perkirmed  prodigies  of  valour.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  after  a  blockade  of  three  months,  the  town  of  Cond^  surrendered  to  the 
Aostrians.  Its  capture  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Valenciennes,  which, 
after  sustaining  a  destructive  and  murderous  siege  of  seven  weeks,  surren- 
dered by  capitulation,  on  the  20th  of  July,  to  the  duke  of  York.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  his  royal  highness  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  attack  of 
Dunkiric.  The  French  camp  of  Ghiveldt  was  abandoned  at  his  approach. 
He  then  advanced  to  attack  the  outposts  of  Dunkirk,  and  after  a  sharp  action, 
attended  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the  French  were  driven  into 
the  town.  In  this  action  the  famous  Austrian  general,  Dalton,  whs  killed, 
with  several  other  distinguished  officers.  On  the  following  day  (25th  of 
August)  the  siege  was  regularly  formed,  and  evei^  thing  seemed  to  promise 
a  successful  issue ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  the  hopes  conceived  from  this  ez- 
Mdition  were  found  to  be  illusory.  A  ccmsiderable  naval  armament  from 
England  was  to  have  co-operated  in  the  siege ;  but,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  it  was  not  able  to  sail  so  soon  as  the  time  fixed  on.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  enemy*s  gun-boats  were  anchored  so  near  the  shore,  as  to  be  able, 
with  ease,  to  enfilade  the  British  encampment.  By  the  destructive  fire  thus 
kept  up,  great  numbers  of  valuable  officers,  as  well  as  privates,  were  killed ; 
and  the  garrison,' consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men,  made  frequent  and 
▼igorous  sortiea.  The  French*  in  the  mean  time*  had  a  camp  ^  Mont  Casw^ 
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and  their  troops,  collecting  in  g^reat  numbers,  defeated  the  coveringf  army  un- 
der general  Preytag.  Thus,  the  want  of  a  naval  co-operation,  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  a  formida- 
ble French  army  under  general  Houchard,  menacing  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers, formed  a  combination  of  obstacles  which  £dl  their  skill  and  courage 
were  inadequate  to  surmount.  The  allies,  oppressed  by  a  superiority  of  force, 
after  having,  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  persevered  in  the  siege,  under  the 
,  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  fought  several  actions,  in  which 
they  had  sustained  very  considerable  loss,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  leaving  behind  them  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of 
thirty-five  twenty-four  pounders,  besides  mortars  and  howitzers,  with  about 
five  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores.  In  this  dis- 
astrous retreat,  which  began  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  duke  of  York,  who 
is  said  to  have  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  cooluess,  exposing 
himself  to  every  danger  incident  to  his  situation,  was  on  the  point  or  being 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy;  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Cambridge,  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for  a  short  time,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  but,  not  being  recognised  by  them,  he  fortunately  made 
his  escape.  General  Houchard  was  impeached  by  the  convention,  and  guil- 
lotined, for  neglecting  to  improve  his  advantages  in  this  instance,%s  it  was 
confidently  asserted,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  capture  the  whole  of  the 
allied  army.  , 

The  retreat  of  the  allies  from  before  Dunkirk,  and  also  from  Maubeu^e, 
which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  gave  an  >  unfavourable  turn  to  the 
state  of  their  affairs  in  Flanders :  all  their  ports  from  Nieuport  to  Maubeuge 
were  attacked.  The  seasonable  intervention  of  sir  Charles  Grey,  with  a 
body  of  troops  originally  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  saved  Nieuport ;  and 
the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  after  defeating  the  enemy  in  several  partial 
engagements,  made  himself  master  of  Quesnoy,  thus  securing  winter-quar- 
ters for  his  army.  He  was,  however,  defeated  near  Maubeuge,  and  his  de- 
signs on  that  place  were  rendered  abortive.  With  these  reverses  of  for- 
tune, the  success  of  the  allies  on  the  Belgic  frontier  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated. 

On  the  Rhine,  general  Wurmser,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Austrians  and 
Pnissians,  after  forcing  the  lines  of  Weissembourg,  reduced  Haguenau  ana 
fort  Louis,  and  drove  the  French  under  the  cannon  of  Strasburg;  but  here 
the  tide  of  success  began  to  turn.  The  republicans,  strongly  reinforced 
from  the  interior,  compelled  Wurmser  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  to  retreat : 
the  former  towards  Haguenau,  the  latter  to  Lantum,  at  the  latter  of  which 
places,  the  duke  repulsed  the  French  with  considerable  loss.  From  this  suc- 
cess, however,  he  reaped  but  little  advantas:e ;  f6r  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  under  Pichegru  and  Hoche,  attacked  the  Austrian  general 
Wurmser,  near  llaguenau,  and  after  various  assaults  and  repulses,  carried 
all  the  lines  and  redoubts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Two  other  engage- 
ments in  similar  situations,  and  equally  destructive,  in  which  the  French  were 
victorious,  obliged  the  Austrians  to  repass  the  Rhine.  The  republicans, 
availing  themselves  of  their  advantages,  retook  Weissembourg.  and  the 
prince  of  Hohenlohe  raised  the  siege  of  Landau,  and  retreated  to  Mentz. 
Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1793,  of  which  the  commencement  had 
raised  such  brilliant  hopes  and  expectations.  At  one  time  the  combined  ar- 
mies were  penetrating  into  France,  at  different  points  of  the  frontier,  from 
Strasburg  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  republic  were  in 
open  insurrection;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  allies  were  every  where 
repulsed,  and  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
constitution. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  British  parliament,  Slst  of  January,  1794,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  adverted  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  France,  ana  cha- 
racterized the  government  as  a  system  which  openly  violated  every  restraint 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion.  The  extraordinary  efforts  made  by  that 
country  during  the  last  campaign,  was  sdd  to  be  founded  solely  on  the  usurpa^ 
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tion  of  power,  which  rendered  the  existing  rulers  absolute  masters  of  peo- 
ple's lives ;  and  the  system  ibey  had  adopted  was  represented  as  tending  ra- 
pidly to  exhaust  the  natural  strength  of  the  country.  The  speech  was  warmly 
applauded  by  the  supporters  of  adoiinistration,  and  the  amendments  to  the 
corresponding  addresses,  in  which  his  majesty  was  requested  to  avail  himself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  for  concluding  an  bonourabie  peace,  were  rejected 
by  large  majorities.  The  minister  and  his  supporters  contended,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  France  was  hostile,  intractable,  and  such  as  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiation ;  that  its  oppressive  nature  must  speedily  work  its  own 
cure,  and  accomplish  the  views  of  the  allies :  it  would  drive  the  people  of 
France  into  despiair,  and  exhaust,  by 'its  excessive  exertion,  the  energies  of 
the  country.  And  when  France  should  be  delivered  from  its  yoke,  and  a  go- 
vernment of  a  different  description  should  reinstate  good  faith  and  modera- 
tion in  the  nation,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  it  be  safe  to  repose  confidence 
in  their  treaties  or  practicable  to  obtain  them. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  that  the 
atrocities  of  the  French  were  neither  the  true  causes  of  the  war,  nor  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  continuing  it.  Nations  and  their  governments,  it  was 
contended,  made  treaties  and  kept  their  faith,  not  from  motives  of  morality, 
but  of  setf-preservation.  Did  we  assert  that  the  French  would  not  nego- 
tiate ?  It  was  prejudging  the  case,  for  we  had  not  tried  them.  Was  it  as- 
sumed that  France  would  not  abide  by  any  treaties  into  which  she  might 
enter,  because  she  was  hostile  and  ambitious  1  She  always  had  been  hostile 
and  ambitious,  and  yet  she  had  kept  her  engagements.  Our  object  in  the 
war  was  said  to  be  security :  but  what  could  he  understood  of  an  object  so 
vague  and  undefined  t  Every  former  war  had  some  definite  object  by  which 
security  might  be  hoped  for  or  attained ;  but  in  the  present  war,  we  de- 
pended for  the  attainment  of  our  hopes  upon  a  change  in  the  government  of 
our  enemies — a  change  which,  by  force  of  arms,  it  was  plainly  impossible  to 
effect— a  change  which  depended  on  France  herself  to  accomplish.  Di«l  we 
think  to  place  a  king  upon  the  throne  of  France  1  The  ministers  durst  not 
avow  the  design.  Did  we  look  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  produce  a 
counter-revolution  1  If  so,  we  declared  ourselves  embarked  in  a  war  which 
might  endure  as  long  as  France  had  an  existence.  But  the  resources  of 
France,  it  was  contended  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  were  tottering 
in  their  last  decline.  Our  financiers  had  predicted  the  immediate  ruin  of  their 
credit.  To  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  hope,  the  most  important  part  of  Mr. 
Fox's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was  directed.  The  French,  it  had 
been  said,  were  without  money  and  without  commerce — they  must  trust  to 
unaccredited  assignats  to  provide  for  their  future  campaigns.  But  a  nation 
may  be  so  situated,  said  Mr.  Fox,— it  may  have  its  pride  and  its  energies  so 
unusually  excited,  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  common  rules  of  calciUation  ; 
and  such  was  the  case  with  France ;  a  nation  so  powerful  by  nature,  and  so 
fertile  in  invention,  that  she  could  rely  on  those  resources  as  almost  inex- 
haustible. Their  enthusiasm  was  a  native  light  and  heat  to  tlie  discovery 
and  invention  of  resources.  Nations  with  little  or  no  money  had  often  over- 
whelmed their  richer  neighbours.  The  Tartars  and  Scythians  had  neither 
gold  nor  assignats,  yet  they  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  as  Rome,  in  its 
comparative  poverty,  had  overcdme  Cartilage. 

These  few  remarks  will  enable  you,  my  son,  to  form  your  estimate  of  the 
state  of  political  parties  in  your  own  country  at  this  eventful  crisis :  but  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  we  cannot  dwell  minutely.  Though  little  encou- 
raged by  the  past  to  hope  for  success,  yet  the  minority  renewed  their  efforts 
against  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  the  house  of  peers,  the  marquis  of 
I^nsdowne  resumed  the  subject  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  detailed  the 
numerous  and  cogent  reasons  that  should  induce  England  to  terminate  a 
contest  so  very  fruitless  in  the  past,  and  so  utterly  hopeless  for  the  future. 
**  France,*'  said  his  lordship, ''  has  shown  herself,  and  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  most  consummate  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  to  be  invulnerable* 
However  dtrided  by  intcetine  factioBt  she  comes  out  against  her  enemy  one 
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and  indiTisible.  She  has  made  her  whole  dominiontf  a  military  school,  where 
every  mind  of  lier  new  generation  is  fired  with  the  military  passion.  The 
mcongrruous  host  with  whom  England  is  now  leagued  against  France  ex- 
'  hibits  a  very  different  aspect.  Far  from  being  enthusiastic  in  a  common 
cause,  they  are  captiously  attached  to  their  individual  interests,  and  equally 
at  variance  with  each  other.  Austria  is  ambitious,  and  Prussia  jea'ous  of 
Austria:  they  have  no  cementing  principles  of  union  but  in  some- plan  of  par- 
tition, as  that  of  Poland,  hostile  to  the  happiness  and  interests  of  Europe. 
Spain  is  exhausted  of  her  resources,  and  unable  to  support  her  paper  credit. 
Holland,  once  rich  in  credit,  can  scarcely  raise  a  million  at  double  the  usual 
interest.  Russia  alone,  of  all  the  allies  of  Britain,  is  strong  and  able;  but 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  her  promises  to  be  realized  t  Peace,  we  are 
told,  is  not  to  be  concluded  with  such  men  as  the  present  rulers  of  France; 
but  the  same  plea  was  urged  for  protracting  the  war  with  America,  and  our 
final  conduct  demonstrated  on  what  falsehood  the  pretence  was  founded. 
With  regard  to  that  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  which 
was  said  to  be  a  Hne  qua  non  to  be  looked  for  in  making  a  peace,  his  lordship 
exhorted  parliament  to  reflect,  that  the  detriment  occasioned  by  one  year's 
stagnation  of  British  industry  and  capital  was  much  more  serious  than  the 
loss  of  a  paltry  island,  or  a  settlement  which  we  might  receive  for  a  com- 
pensation.** All  these  were  weighty  considerations  certainly,  but  they  were 
thrown  away  upon  the  British  government  at  that  time. 

The  landing  of  a  body  of  Hessian  troops  on  the  isle  of  Wight  at  this  junc- 
ture, ostensibly  with  the  view  of  recruiting  them  from  the  fatigues  of  a 
voyage  Jirom  Utrmany^  till  a  projected  expedition  should  take  place,  became 
a  subject  of  warm  debate  in  both  houses.  The  opposition  contended,  that 
such  an  introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  parliament,  was  absolutely  illegal :  while  the  minister  and  his 
friends  maintained  that  there  was  no  precise  law  on  the  subject,  and-  that 
nothing  unconstitutional  had  been  done  in  the  case:  they  consequently 
refused  to  accept  the  bill  of  indemnity  which  was  tendered  them. 

Great  Britain  having  now  embarked  in  the  war,  and  from  an  accessary 
become  a  principal,  found  it  necessary  to  subsidize  the  continental  powers. 
Accordingly,  on  voting  the  army  estimates  for  the  year  1794,  a  treaty  which 
the  British  government  had  entered  into  with  Prussia  was  now  submitted  to 
the  notice  of  parliament.  The  public  had  already  received  several  inttms:* 
tions  that  the  king  of  Prussia  was  little  disposed  to  a  farther  prosecution  of 
hostilities  against  Prance.  Commissioners  from  each  of  those  powers  had 
met  at  Frankfort,  and  the  formality  with  which  they  assembled,  and  the 
secrecy  with  which  they  negotiated,  gave  intimation  of  something  more 
serious  than  a  pretended  exchange  of  prisoners.  On  the  Prussian  side  of  thft 
nesrotiation  general  Kalkreuth  was  employed,  an  officer  deep  in  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign.  It  was  generally  believed  in  Britain,  that  as  Prussia  had 
begfun  the  war  from  the  hope  of  dismembering  France,  she  would  recede 
from  the  coalition  the  moment  she  found  that  object  impracticable.  The 
court  of  Berlin  acted  on  this  occasion  with  its  characteristic  policy.  Before 
it  ventured  to  declare  its  intention  of  abandoning  the  coalition,  application 
was  made  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  for  a  part  of  the  expenses  that  would  be 
incurred  for  the  defence  of  the  Germanic  states ;  and  in  default  of  remunera- 
tion from  the  diet.  Great  Britain  appeared  to  be  the  only  quarter  from  which 
pecuniary  aid  could  be  expected.  To  enforce  the  necessity  of  complyinjf 
with  this  request,  the  Prussian  monarch  made  an  open  declaration  to  the 
princes  of  Germany  engaged  in  the  confederacy,  that  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  seceding  from  it;  assigning  as  his  reasons,  the  unconquer- 
able resources  of  the  French,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  his  own  treasury. 

Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  Prussian  alliance,  on  the  30th 
of  April,  when  he  stated  the  inadequate  finances  of  that  power,  and  the  neces- 
sity there  existed  of  aiding  by  a  British  subsidy  the  resources  of  that  countryy 
and  purchasing  the  use  of  Prussian  soldiers  in  the  present  contest.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  sum  of  two  jBillions  and  a  half  sterling  should  be  voted  la 
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enable  the  king  of  Prussia  to  keep  the  field.  The  subject  was  warmly 
debated,  and  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  the  sum  should  be  reduced  to  one  mtUion 
and  a  half,  reprobating  prodigality  towards  so  faithless  an  ally  as  the  king 
of  Prussia.  England  had  taken  up  arms,  he  asserted,  as  the  accessary  of 
that  prince,  who  had  now  artfully  made  her  the  principal  in  the  quarrel,  and 
was  moreover  extorting  from  her  the  price  of  her  own  imprudence  in  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  alliance,  compelling  her  to  be  pay-mistress  of  the 
whole.    The  subsidy,  however,  was  voted. 

At  this  time  the  British  government  became  involved  in  a  contention  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  was  ultimately  attended  with  serious 
effects.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Fnnce,  orders  were 
issued  for  detaining  all  American  vessels  freighted  with  com  to  France,  con- 
fiscating their  cargoes,  but  paying  for  them  and  the  freight.  This  measure 
was  resented  by  the  Americans  as  an  infraction  of  their  independence ;  but 
their  complaint  was  disregarded,  and  shortly  after  an  order  was  issued  for 
seizing  all  American  ships  carrying  provisions  and  stores  to  the  French 
colonies,  and  also  for  obiigin?  American  ships  sailing  from  the  British  islands 
to  give  security  for  landing  their  cargoes  in  neutral  or  British  ports.  More 
than  six  hundred  American  vessels  were  seized  in  consequence  of  this  order, 
in  the  short  space  of  five  months. 

A  farther  cause  of  complaint  was  given  to  the  United  States,  by  the  occu- 
pation of  some  forts  on  the  borders  of  Canada  by  the  British  troops,  which 
nad  been  ceded  to  the  Americans  in  the  peace  of  1783,  and  by  a  conference 
held  with  several  Indian  tribes  by  lord  Dorchester,  governor  of  Canada.  The 
American  government  showed  its  resentment  of  these  proceedings  by  an 
embargo  of  thirty  days  on  the  British  shipping  in  their  ports,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  its  minister  for  settling  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries.  He  arrived  in  J^ngland  during  the 
summer  of  1794,  and  delivered  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  in  which,  among 
other  topics,  there  was  contained  the  reiterated  complaint  of  severity  exer- 
cised on  American  seamen,  and  their  being  compelled  to  serve  on  board 
of  English  ships  of  war.  His  majesty^s  minister  tendered  a  conciliatory 
answer,  and  both  parties  being  pacifically  disposed,  the  dispute  was  at  that 
time  compromised.(l) 

Amid  this  regard  to  foreign  politics,  the  parliament  and  the  public 
found  their  attention  at  this  time  deeply  engrossed  with  the  internal  afiairt 
of  the  nation.  The  progress  of  French  principles  excited  very  serious  alarm 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  among  the  friends  of  all  existing  esta- 
blishments, in  which  the  ministers  also  participated ;  they  acconiingly 
resolved  on  adopting  the  «nost  effectual  methods  for  arresting  their  progress. 
One  oi  the  most  prominent  causes  of  apprehension  was  the  formation  of 
societies  for  the  declared  purpose  of  obtaining  a  legitimate  reform  in  parlia- 
ment. In  Scotland,  a  party  zealous  for  remrm  had  projected  -  what  they 
called  a  national  convention,  and  in  framing  it,  had  unwisely  imitated  the 

(1)  TiM  writer  mfght  have  added,  Uiat  this  compmmlse  gave  gretil  dtoatfafactkw  lo  a  large  partr  Hi  Uw 
United  States.  Mr.  Jay's  ueaty  was  laid  bernie  the  senate  in  the  si>ring  nTlTttSw  wiiere  it  iirodnced  a  very 
wami  and  anlmaied  drbate.  It  provUied  that  tlie  |iosis  whitli  tlN*  British  hnd  retsim^, should  bi*  given 
up  in  Uie  Americans,  and  conpensaiion  made  for  illetal  captures;  and  UiAt  tlie  Anteriam  govvnimeiit 
should  pav  to  the  British  60U,0U0/.  In  trust  iitr  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  whimi  American  ciilacini 
were  Indebted.  But  It  d.d  not  prohibit  the  tight  cininicd  by  the  British  of  searching  American  merchant 
vesMis;  and  w»s  thus  ao  abandonment  of  the  favourite  principle  of  the  Americans,  that  **  free  ships 
make  fr«e  gimda.** 

"  While  the  senate  were  debating  the  subject  with  closed  doors,  a  member  bad  given  an  incorrect  copy 
oftiietn^tv  to  a  printer.  It  was  circnlat«^  with  rnpidity,  and  produciHt  much  irritation.  The  presfdent 
received  addresaes  from  every  |iart  of  the  Union,  praying  him  to  withhold  his  sifnauint ;  bot  Washington, 
believing  the  ueaty  to  be  the  ben  wlilch,  under  ^listing  circumslsnces,  cmild  be  obtainrd,  signed  it  In 
defiance  of  popular  cinronur.  At  the  next  Ksslon  of  congress,  an  aitemiit  was  made,  by  the  oppnsltjna 
party,  to  hlndtr  the  treaty  from  goinf  into  fflbct,  by  rtfusing  to  vole  for  tlie  ncci«sary  supfdica  of  money. 
A(Wr  a  long  debate,  in  which  several  membefs displayed  mncli  eloquence,  and  tlie  parties  gi>nerally  mucli 
Lent  and  Irritation,  the  appn>piiaiion  was  cnrtit^by  a  nii«J4>rliy  ofUr^*,  and  the  treaty  went  inio  efr«t.** 

TiMise  who  iipimsed  ilie  railflcntion  of  tlilM  treaty,  no  douht,  honestly  believed  that  •'  the  peace  which  It 
Miehaatsd  (while  the  ndioos  right  of  search  was  gi  anted  to  England)  wmild  bt  shnrt-livrd  and  iaalorioiiB. 
Washington  probably  thought  it  was  better  than  war;  aiid  that,  should  war  ultimately  arise  from  lh« 
•nsuMngand  liigloitons  eierclse  of  that  power,  It  were  better  deferred  until  theitaies  had  gaiitfdtkt 
■■  Mtili  Mi<  vJtpqf  or  a  few  mow  jfia*  conaolMirtnn  "    Bee  ITillard'a  iOct. 
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tittes  and  proceediD^  of  the  French  republicans.  This  naturally  attracted 
the  notice  of  gevemment,  and  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  some  of 
the  leading  members,  upon  an  old  Scottish  statute  concerning  leasing* 
making,  or,  in  modem  style,  sowing  discord  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects.  The  result  was,  that  the  court  of  judicianr  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
circuit  court  of  Perth,  adjudged  to  transportation  Mr.  Muir,  a  gentleman  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  a  Mr.  Palmer,  a  dissenting  minister  of  the 
class  of  unitarians. 

There  were  two  principal  societies  in  England  at  this  time,  having  for  their 
ayowed  object  the  procuring  of  a  reform  of  the  representation  in  parliament: 
these  wer^  the  society  for  constitutional  information,  aud  the  corresponding 
N society.  The  agents  of  gOTernment  had  for  some  time  past  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  their  proceedings ;  and  judging  that  sufficient  grounds  existed,  for 
supporting  a  legal  charge  against  them,  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
both  societies  were  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  tower.  A  message 
was  then  delivered  from  the  king  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  informing 
them  that  seditious  practices  had  been  carried  on  by  societies  in  London  in 
correspondence  with  other  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  a  conven- 
tion to  represent  the  people  of  England ;  that  tneir  papers  had  been  seized, 
and  would  be  laid  before  parliament,  where  an  examination  of  them  was 
recommended,  with  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  might  appear  necessary. 
The  next  measure  of  the  minister  was  to  move  for  a  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  which  was  strongly  opposed  as  a  measure  unwarranted  by  any 
existing  necessity ;  it  was,  however,  carried ;  and  an  address  to  his  majesty 
waa  moved,  assuring  him  of  their  determination  to  punish  the  guilty,  at  the 
same  time  investing  him  with  additional  power  for  the  suppression  of  attempts 
against  his  government. 

A  bill  of  indictment  having  been  found  against  thirteen  members  of  the 
reforming  societies,  the  trials  commenced  with  that  of  Thomas  Hardy,  who, 
with  his  fellow-prisoners,  was  charged  with  nine  overt  acts  of  treason.  Few 
state-trials  ever  excited  more  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  than  this,  it  being 
generally  understood,  that  upon  the  issue  of  it  would  depend  the  fate,  not 
only  of  his  accomplices,  but  probably  of  many  more  who  were  within  the 
reach  of  government.  The  trial  lasted  eight  days,  and  ended  in  the  prisoner's 
acquittal,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all  who  entertained  similar  political  sen- 
timents, and  indeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public,  who 
were  convinced  that  the  charge  went  beyond  the  crime,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country  than  the  attempt  now 
made  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason. 

On  the  acquittaf  of  Hardy,  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke  was  put 
upon  his  trial,  which  was  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  perfect  ease 
and  £elf-possession  of  the  accused,  while  the  persons  whom  he  summoned  as 
ivitnesses,  amon?  whom  was  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  were  at  times  not  a  little 
disconcerted  at  his  questions.  The  trial  lasted  five  days,  and  ended  in  an 
acquittal,  after  a  very  short  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  jury.  A  third 
effort  was  then  made  to  procure  the  conviction  of  John  Thelwall,  but  it  termi- 
nated, like  the  former,  in  disappointment  to  the  pro^cutors,  on  which  the 
crown  declined  all  farther  attempts,  and  the  remauiing  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged. Thus  concluded  an  affair  which  produced  an  extraordinary  sensa^ 
tion  at  the  moment,  and  which  furnished  an  additional  and  very  striking 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the  high  importance 
of  the  trial  by  jury  in  crnninal  cases.  We  now  turn  to  the  naval  exploits  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  year  1794. 

The  destmction  of  the  French  ships  and  stores  at  Toulon,  though  it  had 
considerably  weakened  the  power  of  the  republic  in  the  Mediterranean,  ap- 
peared to  be  little  felt  at  the  port  of  Brest,  the  great  dep6t  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Atlantic.  There  the  dock-yards  and  arsenals  resounded  with  the  notes 
of  war  and  preparation ;  and  every  republican  breast  was  inspired  with  the 
hope  of  being  able,  ere  long,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  navy  of 
England.    The  British  channel  fleet,  though  it  had  lain  at  anchor  daring  tha 
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n^hiter  months,  was  ready  for  a  start,  the  moment  intelligeiice  shouM  arrive 
from  the  numerous  cruisers  off  the  French  coast,  that  the  Brest  fleet  had  put 
to  sea.  However,  as  the  spring  advanced,  exclusive  of  that  of  fighting  the 
enemy,  other  things  rendered  it  necessary  that  lord  Howe  should  quit  the 
port;  one  was  to  convoy  the  East  and  West  India  merchant  ships  clear  of 
the  channel ;  the  other,  to  intercept  a  French  fleet  that  was  expected  to  return 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America,  richly  laden  with  the  produce 
of  the  West  India  islands,  particularly  with  provisions  and  stores  of  which 
France  stood  much  in  need. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  the  different  outward-bound  fleets  were  ready 
for  sea,  and  convoyed  by  lord  Howe  as  far  as  the  Lizard  point,  when,  com- 
mitting them  to  the  protection  of  rear-admiral  Montague,  who  with  six  ships 
of  seventy-four  guns  each  and  two  frigates  was  to  have  the  farther  charge 
of  them,  his  lordship,  with  a  fleet  now  reduced  to  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line, 
immediately  steered  for  Ushant,  from  whence  he  despatched  two  of  his  fri- 
gates to  look  into  the  port  of  Brest,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy^s 
fleet.  The  reconnoitring  ships,  while  standing  in  towards  Mathias  pointy 
plainly  saw  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  in  Brest  water,  and  returned  to  lord 
Howe  with  the  intelligence,  who,  concluding  that  if  they  put  to  sea  it  would 
be  to  afford  protection  to  the  immense  fleet  then  expected  from  America, 
steered  direct  for  the  latitude  through  which  the  latter  would  in  all  proba- 
bility pass.  , 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  grand  fleet  of  France,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
sail  of  the  line  and  sixteen  frigates  and  sloops,  under  the  joint  command  of 
admiral  ViUaret,  and  the  conventional  deputy  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andr6,  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Brest ;  and  no  sooner  did  lord  Howe  receive  intelligence  of 
their  being  at  sea  than  he  pressed  his  fleet  in  pursuit  of  them.  On  the  SOth, 
the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  when  they  proved  to  be  of  equal 
number  of  ships.  The  French,  however,  showed  a  great  desire  to  avoid  an 
action,  and  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  manoeuvring  in  order  to  escape,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  the  39th  that  they  came  into  contact.  At  daylight  of 
that  morning,  the  rival  fleets  were  perceived  to  be  about  six  miles  asunder; 
and  about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  chasing  ships  of  the  preceding  night  had 
fallen  into  their  stations  in  line  ahead,  lord  Howe,  with  a  view  of  making  some 
impression  on  the  enemy's  rear,  ordered  the  ships  under  his  command  to  tack 
in  succession.  A  signal  was  then  given  to  engage  and  pass  through  the 
French  line,  with  permission  to  fire  on  the  enemy  in  passing.  A  partial 
action  was  continued  through  the  day,  and  both  fleets  suffered  considerably. 
The  French  admiral,  however,  who,  from  the  moment  he  gained  sight  of  the 
British  fleet  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  until  he  wore  on  the  following 
aAernoon,  having  possessed  the  weather  gage  of  his  opponent,  had  it  at  his 
option  to  brinff  on  a  general  action  at  his  pleasure ;  he  nevertheless  pru- 
dently declined  it,  and  a  dense  fog  coming  on,  it  was  not  until  the  morning 
of  the  31st  of  May  that  the  two  fleets  had  a  distinct  view  of  each  other. 
Lord  Howe  now  determined  if  possible  to  prevent  their  escape  and  bring 
them  to  action ;  and  accordingly,  he  issued  his  orders  that  eacn  ship  should 
carry  commanding  sail  during  the  night,  and  stationed  two  of  his  frigates  a 
mile  or  two  to  leeward  of  his  own  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
enemy's  motions.  The  English  fleet  continued  during  the  night  standing 
to  the  westward;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  memorable  1st  of  June,  the 
French  fleet  was  descried  about  five  leagues  off,  on  the  starboard,  or  lee-bow 
of  the  British.  At  seven  o'clock  the  fleets  had  approximated  within  four 
miles  of  each  other ;  and  soon  afterward  a  signal  was  thrown  out  for  each 
ship  to  steer  for,  and  engage  severally  the  ship  opposed  to  her  in  the  enemy's 
line.  Some  changes  now  became  expedient  in  the  British  line,  in  order  that 
the  French  three-deckers,  and  other  heavy  ships,  might  be  suitably  opposed. 
At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  French  van  op>ened  a  distant  fire,  which  presently 
extended  along  the  whole  French  line,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Bntish  fleet 
commenced  a  heavy  fire  in  return.  A  few  of  lord  Howe's  ships  made  their 
way  through  the  French  line,  and  eingaged  their  opponents  to  leeward.    The 
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remainder  hauled  up  to  windward,  and  opened  their  fire  at  various  dlsfancei. 
The  8hip9  of  the  two  fleets  were  now  engaged  pell-mellf  and  all  was  smoke 
and  confusion.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  French  admiral  in  the  Montague  made 
sail  ahead,  followed  by  his  second  astern,  and  afterward  by  such  others  of  his 
ships  as,  like  the  Montague,  had  suffered  little  in  the  action. 

About  noon  the  firing  ceased,  and  soon  afterward  six  di3masted  French 
ships,  being  the  nearest  at  band,  were  secured  by  the  British  fleet.  These 
were  the  Sans  Pareil,  the  Juste,  L'Amerique,  Impetueux,  Northumberlandt 
and  Achille.  The  loss  on  board  these  six  ships  alone  amounted  to  about  seven 
hundred  killed  and  six  hundred  wounded,  and  the  total  loss  sustained  by  the 
French  fleet  must  have  been  at  l^ast  double,  if  not  treble  that  amount.  la 
addition  to  these  six  capturexl  vessels,  the  French  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Yen- 
geur,  was  sunk  during  the  action,  after  she  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Orion,  with  nearly  half  her  surviving  crew  on  board.  The  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  British  was  said  to  be  about  three  hundred  killed  and  nine  hundred 
wounded.  The  French  admiral,  having  succeeded  in  securing  four  crippled 
ships,  put  away  to  the  northward,  and  by  six  in  the  evening,  with  the  remnant 
of  nis  fleet,  was  completely  out  of  sight.  But  such  was  the  crippled  state  of 
the  prizes,  and  of  several  ships  belonging  to  the  British  fleet,  that  it  was 
not  until  five  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  ISlh  of  June,  that  lord  Howe  was 
enabled  to  anchor  at  Spithead.  From  these  brilliant  naval  exploits,  however, 
we  must  now  revert  to  the  military  proceedings  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  French  having  completely  organized  their  immense  armies,  and 
planned  their  new  system  of  tatHics,  which  was  of  a  widely  extended  com* 
bmation,  their  forces  were,  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  the  new  levies  with 
the  veteran  soldiers,  rendered  tremendously  formidahlel  General  i'ichegru 
having  remodelled  his  army  advanced  against  the  duke  of  York  from  Lisle, 
while  another  army  compelled  the  Anstrians  to  retreat  towards  Mons.  His 
royal  highness  finding  his  outposts  taken  and  his  front  attacked,  displayed  all 
the  skill  of  an  experienced  general ;  he  instantly  ordered  sixteen  squadrons 
of  British  cavalry  to  charge  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  a  plain 
fronting  his  camp.  These  brave  troops  soon  penetrated  the  line  of  French 
cavalry,  cut  to  pieces  three  entire  regiments  of  carbineers,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight.  They  were,  nevertheless,  received  with  extraordinary  firmness  by 
the  infantry,  the  front  rank  of  which,  resting  the  butts  of  their  muskets 
steadily  on  the  ground,  opposed  the  points  of  their  bayonets  to  the  horses, 
while  the  rear  lines  kept  up  an  incessant  firing  on  their  riders.  After  three 
successive  attacks,  supported  by  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces,  the  French  in« 
fantry  was  broken,  and  a  terrible  caniage  ensued.  Thus  defeated  on  the  right, 
the  French  slackened  their  cannonade  from  the  front,  and  their  left  retreat- 
ing before  the  Hanoverians,  the  victory  on  the  part  of  the  British  was 
complete. 

At  this  time  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  H.,  disgusted  at  the  reverses 
which  the  allies  had  experienced  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1793,  and 
with  the  view  of  preventing  any  jealousies  which  might  spring  up  among  the 
generals,  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army.  The 
Austrians,  imder  general  Kaunitz,  repulsed  the  French  near  Mons,  and  forced 
them  to  repass  the  Sambre.  His  imperial  majesty,  thinking  that  quarter  se- 
cure, committed  to  his  brother,  the  archduke  Charles,  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Orchies ;  and  having  joined  the  duke  of  York  with  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  a  plan  was  concerted  for  eflecting  a  junction  with  general 
Ciairfait,  and  afterward  proceeding  to  a  general  engagement  in  order  to  ex- 
pel the  French  from  the  Netherlands.  During  the  niffht  the  allied  army 
marched  forwards  in  three  columns,  each  of  which  was  defeated.  The  duke 
of  York,  with  his  column,  gained  great  honour  by  his  skilful  retreat,  after 
sustaining  a  most  vigorous  attack.  His  royal  highness  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat  to  Oudenarde,  thus  leaving  Tournay  exposed,  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  French  without  resistance.  The  duke  then  drew  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  Antwerp,  where  he  was  joined  by  lord  Moira  with  ten  thou- 
sand additional  British  troops.  The  numerous  sanguinary  conflicts  which 
took  nlsce  on  this  occasion,  continued  with  IMe  intennissiou  during  the  space 
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of  two  days,  and  the  saccess  which  the  French  obtained  decided  the  fate  of 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  Charleroi  fell ;  and  ^neral  Moreau,  after 
defeating  Clairfait,  made  himself  master  of  Ypres.  Bruges  submitted  to  the 
French  arms  on  the  34th  of  June.  The  garrison  of  Ostend  being  withdrawn, 
the  French  entered  it,  and  were  received  with  joy.  It  was  now  manifest 
through  tl.c-  whole  of  their  invasion  of  the  Belgic  provinces, *ihat  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Austrian  tyranny  had  disposed  the  people  in  general  readily  to 
admit  a  cliange  of  masters.  This  was  especially  observable  at  Brussels, 
which  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  in  vain  attempted  to  cover  by  strong  in- 
trenchments  in  the  forest  of  Soignies.  He  was  driven  from  them  with  great 
loss ;  and  the  Austrians,  taking  flight  through  Brussels  in  the  night,  left  the 
capital  open  to  their  pursuers,  who,  on  the  9th  of  July,  entered  it  in  triumph. 
Ghent  had  opened  its  gates  on  the  fifth  of  that  mouth.  The  duke  of  York 
and  lord  Moira,  after  taking  shelter  in  Merhlin,  evacuated  the  place  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Antwerp.  The  French,  now  advancing  from  Brussels,  marched 
a^inst  general  Clairfait,  who  was  protecting  Lonvain,  and  having  ^defeated 
him,  obtained  possession  of  that  city  on  the  15th  of  July.  Antwerp  surren* 
dcred  undefended  on  the  23d ;  and  thus  the  whoie  of  Austrian  Flanders  and 
Brabant  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  French.  The  strong  city  and  citadel 
of  Namur  were  evacuated  by  general  Beaulieu  on  the  17th,  and  the  Austrians 
were  soon  after  driven  from  Liege  and  its  territory. 

The  campaign  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  was  not  less  successful  to  the 
French  republic  than  had  been  that  in  the  Netherlands.  It  began  with  the 
reduction  of  Kaiserslautem  and  Spire,  with  other  fortresses  in  that  quarter. 
An  obstinate  engagement  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  which  continued 
through  the  following  day,  between  the  French  and  Prussians,  and  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  latter.  Two  subsequent  days  of  fighting  obliged  the  Aus- 
trians and  Prussians  to  retreat  towards  Mentz ;  and  on  the  8tii  of  August  the 
French  army  on  the  Moselle  took  possession  of  Treves.  Their  next  object 
was  to  recover  those  towns  ivithin  the  limits  of  France  which  had  been  takes 
by  the  allies:  and  Land  recies,Quesnoy,  Valenciennes, and  Cond^were  brought 
to  capitulate  aOer  a  slender  resistance,  the  garrisons  being  threatened  with 
military  execution  if  they  persisted  in  defending  them.  In  all  these  placet 
immense  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions  were  found. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  had,  by  this  time,  acquired  sufl^cient  experience 
of  military  life,  and  became  iveary  of  the  scenes  around  him.  Leaving 
the  command  of  his  army,  therefore,  to  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  lie  re- 
turned to  Vienna.  The  disastrous  close  of  the  last  campaign  had  occa- 
sioned a  coolness  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  soon  kin- 
dled into  animosity.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  resigned  his  command,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  began  to  think  of  withdrawing  from  the  coalition.  The 
duke  had  represented  to  his  majesty,  that  the  want  of  concord  and  the  spirit' 
of  distrust  had  disconcerted  all  the  measures  of  the  allies.  **  W^hen  a  great 
nation,"  said  his  serene  highness,  ^  such  as  that  of  France,  conducts  its 
affairs  by  the  terror  of  punishments,  and  the  energy  of  enthusiasm,  the 
combined  powers  ought  to  be  guided  by  only  one  sentiment  and  one  princi- 
ple: but  if,  instead  of  co-operating  with  this  tmanimity,  each  army  acts 
separately  and  without  concerting  with  the  others,  without  fixed  plans, 
without  concord,  and  without  principle,  the  consequences  to  be  expected 
are  such  as  we  have  seen  at  Dunkirk,  at  Maubeuge,  at  the  capture  of 
Lyons,  at  the  destruction  of  Toulon,  and  at  the  siege  of  Landau.  May 
heaven  preserve  your  majesty  from  great  misfortunes!  But  every  thing 
is  to  be  dreaded  unless  constancy,  harmony,  and  uniformity  of  principles  and 
actions,  assume  the  place  of  opposing  sentiments,  which  during  the  last 
two  years  have  occasioned  so  many  i.alamities.  The  same  causes  which 
have  divided  the  allied  powers  divide  ^hem  still.  The  movements  of  the 
armies  will  again  suffer  as  they  have  suffered ;  they  will  experience  delay 
and  embarrassments.  Time  will  be  necessary  to  recruit  the  rrussian  army; 
policy  absolutely  requires  it.  These  delays  will  perhaps  prove  the  source  of 
a  train  of  misfortunes  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  coDsequenoes  of  whiek 
are  ancalculable.*'  * 
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This  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  his  Prussian  majesty  from  Of^nheim 
on  the  6ih  of  January,  1794,  expressed  in  energetic  terms  the  opinion  which 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  now  entertained  of  the  hopeless  issue  of  the  war. 
The  writer  of  il  was  not  only  a  consummate  general,  but  a  conspicuous  actor 
in  the  important  transactions  of  the  times :  and  his  letter  exhibits  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  period,  than  volumes  of  conjectural 
history  compiled  in  the  closet  would  supply.  The  fact  is  that  distrust  and 
jealousy  prevailed,  not  only  between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  but 
also  between  their  cabinets.  The  emperor  represented  to  the  princes  of  the 
Germanic  states  the  dangers  that  impended  over  them ;  and  he  invited  the 
circles  to  rise  in  a  mass  against  an  enemy  who  every  where  wished  to  destroy 
royalty,  nobility,  religion,  and  property  :  in  a  word,  to  trample  on  every  law 
divine  and  hmnan ;  aud  he  peremptorily  required  that  such  of  the  states  as 
had  not  yet  contributed  to  the  common  defence  should  furnish  the  triple 
contingent.  The  demand,  however,  was  ill  received :  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  suspected  of  entertaining  the  design  of  dismembering  France :  and  the 
probable  aggrandizement  of  these  two  great  powers  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  weaker  states,  to  whom  war  presented  much  danger  without  the  prospect  of 
indemnity.  The  king  of  Prussia  opposed  the  lerou'en'tntiste  on  the  frontier, 
which  he  represented  to  be  nut  only  ruinous  to  agriculture,  but  also  as  a  dan- 
gerous measure  in  the  midst  of  that  agitation  which  French  principles  had 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.        , 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Frederick  William  began  more  manl« 
feslly  to  show  his  remissness  in  the  common  cause  of  opposing  French  de- 
mocracy. A^ter  declaring  his  inability  to  sustain  the  enormous  expenses  of 
the  war,  he  announced  his  determination  to  furnish  no  more  troops  than  his 
contingent  as  elector  of  Brandenburg  required ;  and  he  ordered  general  Mol- 
lendorf,  who  had  succeeded  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  retire  with  his  army 
towards  Cologne,  leaving  only  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Meutz,  under  the  command  of  general  Kalkreuth.  It  was  to  prevent  the 
defection  of  so  powerful  a  body  from  the  confederacy,  that  the  British  par- 
liament voted  the  sum  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  as  a  subsidy  to  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  continue  the  war.  About  the  samti  time  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  to  receive  from  Great  Britain 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
was  also  to  furnish  eight  thousand  men,  in  return  for  which  England  agreed 
to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  levy  money,  fifty-six  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  a  certain  stipulated  sum  for  every  Hessian  soldier 
that  should  be  slain ! 

The  king  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  subsidy  which  he  received  from 
England,  kept  his  armies  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  without  joining  the 
allies.  In  the  month  of  May,  marshal  Mollendorf  surprised  the  French,  and 
defeated  them  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  16th  of  July,  the  French  having 
received  strong  reinforcements  from  the  armies  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ardennes, 
as  well  as  enormous  augmentations  from  the  requisitions  in  Lorraine  and 
Alsace,  attempted  to  force  the  Prussian  lines  at  Edickoffern,  having  previ- 
ously cut  off  all  communication  between  them  ^nd  the  Austrians.  Being 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  they  renewed  their  efforts  at  two  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  and  after  seven  successive  attacks,  they  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Prussian  lines,  with  a  terrible  carnage  on  both  sides.  These  were 
the  last  transactions  of  any  moment  that  took  place  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  French  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  armies  of  France  in  the  Netherlands, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1794,  now  began  to  excite  a  general  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  the  United  Provinces.  Flanders  was  considered  to 
be  irretrievably  lost ;  and  the  duke  of  York  proposed  to  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  to  make  a  joint  attack  on  the  enemy  for  the  preservation  of  Brabant* 
The  Austrian  general,  however,  declined  the  proposal,  and  Belgium  was  left 
entirely  to  the  French,  who  immediately  put  all  the  young  men  that  weie 
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eapable  of  bearing  araiB  into  a  state  of  requisition,  and*  calllnf  in  aft  the  coin, 
they  exchanged  it  for  aesignats  at  par.  Such  were  the  rigorovra  methods  by 
which  the  republicans  consolidated  their  conquests ;  such  thel&te  of  a  people 
on  whom  they  conferred  the  honour  of  fraternization  I 

But  though  the  allies  had  now  resolved  to  confine  their  views  to  the  defence 
of  Holland,  they  did  not  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  duke  of  York  as* 
sisted  the  prince  of  Orange  in  putting  Breda  and  Bois-le-Duc  in  a  stale  of 
defence,  and  posted  his  army  along  the  Dommel,  where,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  attacked  by  a  powerful  force  under  Pichegru.  The  duke  of 
York*s  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  thirty-three  thoussind  men,  including 
British,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians.  Yet  he  had  many  skinirishes  with  the 
enemy;  but  finding  his  posts  to  be  untenable,  he  retired  slowly  through  Ma- 
lines,  Alost,  Breda,  Bois-le-Duc,  to  Grave  on  the  Maes,  although  frdm  the 
beginning  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
republicans  hung  on  his  rear.  Taking  up  an  advantageous  position  under  the 
walls  of  Nimeguen,  the  British  commander  determined  on  n»king  a  stand* 
>]imeguen  was  strong  by  situation,  and  well  garrisoned;  it  was  therefore 
expected  to  make  a  long  resistance ;  but  it  was  suddenly  carried  after  a  siege 
of  a  few  days.  The  British  army  was  now  obliged  to  cross  the  Waal,  over 
which  the  French  attempted  to  force  a  passage,  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  The  important  town  of  Maestricht,  which  was  besieged  by  ge- 
neral Kleber,  held  out  forty  days,  and  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  November* 
The  loss  of  these  two  places  excited  a  general  alarm  both  in  England  and 
Holland,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  latter  country, 
as  the  expected  theatre  of  important  events.  About  the  middle  of  December, 
the  frost  set  in  with  unusual  rigour,  and  thus  opened  a  way  lo  the  French 
armies.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  great  rivers  being  f^oeen,  the  Maes 
and  the  Waal  were  converted  into  solid  plains  of  ice,  capable  of  supportmg 
the  heaviest  artillery.  A  numerous  column  of  the  French  army,  taking 
advantage  of  a  circomstance  so  favourable  to  their  designs,  crossed  the  Mae9 
on  the  27th  of  December,  and,  attacking  the  allied  army  through  an  extent  of 
thirty  miles,  were  every  where  successful. 

The  military  exertions  of  France  had  now  displayed  themselves  in  a  light 
wholly  unexpected  to  all  Europe.  At  the  end  of  this  tremendous  campaign, 
the  French  had  been  victorious  in  twenty-nine  battles,  and  in  more  than  a 
hundred  less  decisive  eng^gen^nts.  They  had  taken  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  cities  and  towns,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pieces  of  cannon; 
ninety  standards,  and  seventy  thousand  muskets:  they  had  killed  eighty 
thousand  of  their  enemies,  and  taken  ninety  thousand  prisoners.  No 
wonder  that  during  the  progress  of  these  disastrous  proceedings,  the  states 
of  Holland  should  be  seriously  alarmed  at  their  impending  danger.  The 
states  of  Friesland,  so  early  as  the  month  of  October,  1794,  resolved  to  ac- 
knowledge the  French  republic,  to  break  off  their  connexion  with  England, 
and  to  conclude  a  treaty  oi  peace  and  alliance  with  France.  The  stadtholder 
in  vain  attempted  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  the  Dutch ;  that  spirit  was 
annihilated  by  dissatisfaction  and  the  introduction  of  democratical  princi- 
ples. In  many  of  the  provinces,  resolutions  were  passed  directly  hostile 
to  his  authority,  and  Amsterdam  itself  was  ready  to  invite  the  French  re- 
publicans among  them.  Such  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  Dutch,  when 
general  Pichegru,  having  completed  his  arrangements,  on  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1796,  crossed  the  Waal  at  different  poinu,  with  the  army  under  his 
command.  A  senera]  attack  was  made  on  Walmoden*s  position :  and  the 
allies,  being  defeated  in  every  quarter,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  while  the 
French  advanced  into  the  United  Provinces  without  farther  opposition.  But 
the  miseries  of  the  retreating  army  were  such  as  no  pen  can  adequately  de- 
scribe. The  sick  and  wounded  being  conveyed  in  open  wagons,  were  un« 
avoidably  exposed  to  the  intense  severity  of'^the  weather,  to  drifting  snow 
and  heavy  falls  of  rain ;  ill  provided  with  food ;  and  oflen  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  sleeping  in  cold  churches,  on  a  scanty  portion  of  dirty  straw,  and 
without  a  single  blanket  to  cover  thiem-~the  conseqnenee  was^that  they  pe» 
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fished  by  hundreds.  One  night  in  particnlnr,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  cross 
a  dreary  and  trackless  commpn  of  three-and- twenty  miles  in  extent,  and 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  drifting  in  their  faces  by  a  strong  easterly  wind. 
The  morning  presented  a  dismal  scene ;  baggnge  wagons  standing  with  the 
horses  deep  sunk  in  the  snow,  some  of  them  frozen  stiff,  and  others  quite 
dead.  A  spectator  could  not  move  many  yards  in  any  direction,  without 
seeing  the  plain  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  women,  children,  and 
horses.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  the  troops,  while  harassed  by  the 
French,  met  with  the  most  brutal  treatment  from  the  Dutch  populace,  who 
accused  England  of  being  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  and  wherever  it 
could  be  done  with  impunity,  shot  or  stabbed  the  British  soldiers  who  had 
come  to  preserve  them  from  the  iron  gripe  of  France. 

The  British  army  retreated  in  two  divisions.  That  under  lord  Cathcart 
took  a  circuitous  route  through  West  Friesland,  along  the  frontiers  of  Gro- 
ningen:  the  other,  constituting  the  main « body,  under  general  Abercrombtey 
marched  direct  for  Westphalia.  Lord  Cathcart,  finding  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  hostile  to  the  existing  government  and  the  house  of  Orange, 
crossed  the  Ems  at  Meppen ;  and  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  after  repuisinff  a 
body  of  the  French  near  Bentheim,  passed  the  same  river  at  Rheine.  Thug 
havmg  made  good  their  retreat  through  the  Dutch  territory,  the  British  army 
fixed  its  head-quarters  at  Osnaburg,  and  the  troops  were  cantoned  in  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages.  In  the  following  spring  the  British  troops 
returned  to  England. 

General  Pichep-u  now  pursued  his  career  through  the  Dutch  provinces 
with  little  or  no  mterruption.  Utrecht  surrendered  to  him  on  the  16th  of 
January — Rotterdam  on  the  18th-^and  Ddrt  on  the  following  day.  The 
princess  of  Orange,  with  part  of  the  family,  and  all  the  plate,  jewels,  and 
moveables  that  could  be  got  ready,  made  h§r  escape  on  the  15th :  and  on  the 
19tb,  the  stadtholder,  accompanied  by  the  hereditary  prince,  took  his  departure 
for  England.  His  serene  highness  embarked  at  Scheveling  in  an  open  boat, 
navigated  by  only  three  men,  and  arrived  safe  at  Harwich.  The  palace  of 
Hampton-court  was  assigned  him  for  his  residence.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
general  Pichegru  entered  Amsterdam  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  five  thousand 
men,  and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  loud  acclamations.  The 
whole  Batavian  territory  was  reduced  in  a  few  days ;  and  an  assembly  of 
provincial  representatives  being  convoked,  the  government  of  the  country  was 
new  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the.French  republic.  While  Pichegru  was  pur- 
suing the  allies  through  western  Flanders,  the^rmy  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 
under  general  Jourdan,  took  IS'amur,  and  overran  the  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg', while  various  detachments  taking  possession  of  Landrecies,  Qoesnoy, 
Conde,  and  Valenciennes,  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands. 

Thus  fell  Belgium  and  Holland,  after  being  for  some  time  defended  by  the 
armies  of  England  and  Austria,  but  without  a  single  strug;gle  for  their  own 
preservation.  Since  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  patriotism  of  the  Dutch 
bad  been  extinguished  by  avarice ;  and  revolutionanr  principles  had  excited 
disaffection  to  the  existing  government.  But  after  general  Pichegru's 
frendly  visit,  requisitions  of  money  and  men,  the  destruction  of  their  com- 
merce, the  exhaustion  of  their  country,  and  at  last  the  extinction  of  their  re- 
publican form  of  government,  afforded  them  ample  experience  of  the  blessings 
of  French  fraternity. 

Holland  having  now  become  an  appendage  of  France,  it  was  obvious  that 
an  event  so  inauspicious  imposed  on  Great  Britain  the  necessity  of  making 
extraordinary  exertions,  particularly  in  the  augmentation  of  her  navy,  for  the 
purposes  both  of  defence  and  annoyance.  In  order,  therefore,  to  procure  a 
speedy  supply  of  men,  without  recurring  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  im- 
pressmg  them  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  a  general  embaim  was  laid  on 
every  vessel  exceeding "^ thirty-five  tons  burden,  till  she  had  furnished  one 
Tolunteer  for  the  navy,  increasing  the  number  in  proportion  to  one  man  for 
every  fifty  tons.  The  parishes  were  also  called  on  to  lumish  their  respective 
qnotas  of  rolunteeis.  The  mercantile  tonnage  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to 
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fourteen  millions,  and  the  number  of  panshes  being:  about  ten  thousand,  not 
fewer  than  thirty-five  thousand  able  seamen  and  landsmen  were  procured  by 
this  measure,  certainly  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  that  ever  had  been 
devised  for  manning  the  navy. 
But  while  England  and  Austria  were  busily  employed  in  making  immense 

Preparations  for  a  vigorous  campaign,  the  chain  of  the  coalition  was  broken 
y  the  defection  of  Prussia,  which  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Spain  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  During  the  preceding  year^  Frederick  Wil- 
liam had  given  repeated  proofs  of  his  alienation  from  the  common  cause. 
Finding  that  he  could  derive  no  advantage  from  the  war,  he  concluded  a 
.'  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  at  Basle,  on  the  5th  of  April,  by  which  he  ceded 
to  the  republic  ail  his  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  entirely 
abandoning  the  coalition,  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  promoter,  engaging, 
moreover,  to  furnish  neither  succours  nor  contingents  whatever,  either  as 
king  of  Prussia,  or  as  a  member  of  the  empire.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse 
'  Cassel,  following  his  example,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  And  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  ceded  to  France  his  pos- ' 
sessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  disengaged  himself  from  the  obli- 
gation of  furnishing  his  contingent  as  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  these  unpropitious  circumstances  were  un- 
avoidably made  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  conduct  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch was  allowed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  have  been  highly  censurable ;  he  had  fraud- 
ulently misapplied  the  money  granted  him  by  way  of  subsidy,  in  furthering 
his  own  unjust  designs  on  Toland.  Nevertheless,  it  was  contended,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  of  persisting  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  in 
despite  of  the  reverses  of  the  last  campaign ;  and  to  do  this  the  more  effect- 
ually, it  was  proposed  to  grant  the  emperor  of  Germany  a  loan  of  four  mil- 
lions, thus  enabhng  him  to  prosecute,  with  the  greatest  energy,  a  cause  which 
both  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  his  own  ardent  wishes,  prompted  him  to. 
The  opposition  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  measure,  but  it  was  never- 
theless carried  by  a  large  majority. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1795,  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France  was 
planned  by  the  British  ministry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  grand  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  and  striking  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  republic. 
The  design  was  bold,  and  had  a  sufficient  number  of  forces  been  employed 
on  the  occasion,  the  most  important  results  might  have  been<«xpected  from 
it ;  but  unhappily,  as  in  most  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  the  object  was  de- 
feated by  the  poverty  of  the  means.  After  the  terrible  conflict,  which  in  the 
preceding  year  had  taken  place  in  the  province  of  La  Vendue,  the  chiefs  of 
the  revolt  had  collected  the  wrecks  of  their  armies.  In  B'retagne,  Puissaye 
and  others  of  their  leaders  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  organize  tne 
scattered  bands  of  the  Chouans,  and  to  incorporate  them  with  the  remains  of 
the  royal  and  Catholic  army  which  had  crossed  the  Loire.  A  desultory 
warfare  was  for  some  time  carried  on  between  these  fugitives  and  the  re- 
publicans ;  but  no  event  of  importance  occurred  till  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  the  Vend^ans,  by  the  advice  of  their  general,  Charette,  con- 
cluded with  the  convention  a  treaty  sufficiently  advantageous,  as  formerly 
mentioned.  This  pacification,  however,  was  only  partial  and  transient. 
The  leaders  of  the  royalists  acted  without  concert;  and  the  convention  did 
not  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Jealousy  and  distrust  prevailed  on 
all  sides,  and  the  flames  of  war  burst  out  again  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1795.  Charette  now  solicited  the  assistance  of  England,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  in  France.  Sombreuil,  Puissaye,  d'Hervilly,  and  many 
other  French  nobles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  where  they  had  col- 
lected a  numerous  body  of  emigrants,  paid  by  the  British  government,  were 
also  eager  to  try  their  fortunes  in  their  native  country,  and  to  revive  the 
royal  party  in  Bretagne  and  La  Vendue. 

At  their  solicitation  a  British  fleet  conveyed  them  to  the  French  coast; 
and  the  emigrants,  with  some  English  troops,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  eflfected  a  landing  in  Quiberon  bay,  where* 
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after  the  capture  of  a  fort  defended  by  8&  hundred  republicans,  intrench* 
ments  were  thrown  up  and  fortified  by  artillery.  Arms  were  also  distributed 
among  the  Chouans,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  camp.  Had  this  expedi* 
tion  been  supported  by  a  powerful  British  force,  it  might  have  been  produc* 
tive  of  great  effects,  though  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  distressing 
the  republic,  by  seconding  the  enthusiastic  valour  of  the  Yend^ans,  while 
their  forces  were  unbroken,  was  irrecoverably  lost.  But  from  such  a  hete- 
rogeneous mass  as  was  now  assembled,  consisting  of  undisciplined  Chouans, 
emigrant  royalists  of  various  descriptions,  and  republicans  enlisted  out  of 
the  English  prisons1>y  enterprising  nobles  of  desperate  fortunes,  all  eager 
to  regain  their  former  rank  and  patrimonial  possessions,  the  issue  was  pre- 
cisely such  as  common  sense  would  dictate. 

D*Hervilly,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  emigrants,  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  the  country;  but  finding  the  Chouans  incapable  of  steady 
operations,  and  adapted  only  to  a  desultory  warfare,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
within  the  line  of  defence.  The  republicans,  under  general  Hoche,  con- 
structed, on  the  heights  opposite  to  the  emigrant  camp,  several  redoubts, 
which  entirely  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  land.  In  the  night, 
these  works  were  stormed  by  the  emigrants,  who  failed  in  their  attempt,  and 
were  compelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  But  the  enterprise  would 
have  been  far  more  fatal,  had  the  republicans  not  been  annoyed  by  the  fire 
which  was  kept  up  from  the  British  ships  in  the  bay.  This  disaster  produced 
mutual  recrimination  among  the  officers,  and  desertion  among  the  privates, 
of  which  the  consequences  were  fatal  to  the  expedition.  The  republican 
general,  Hoche,  employed  deserters  acquainted  with  all  their  defences  to 
act  as  guides ;  in  consequence  of  this  stratagem,  they  were  able  to  surprise 
the  camp  and  fort  of  the  emigrants,  so  that  the  whole,  including  Chouans 
and  the  English,  were  made  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  meu« 
The  gallant  count  de  Sombreuil,  the  bishop  of  Do),  with  many  other  eccle- 
siastics who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  all  the  emigrant  officers, 
were  tried  at  a  military  tribunal,  and  executed  in  front  of  the  republican 
army.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  termination  of  this  rash  expedition:  it 
nevertheless  operated  considerably  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians,  who 
were  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  this  diversion  for  their  successes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

In  reviewing  the  domestic  occurrences  of  Great  Britain  during  this  year, 
1795,  there  are  several  things  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
Neither  Uie  excellence  of  the  British  constitution,  t^e  mildness  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  reign,  nor  the  general  ^prosperity  of  the  empire,  \;ould  prevent  the 
seeds  of  jacobinism  from  puttmg  forth  their  malignant  shoots.  A  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  had  seized  the  minds  of  the  populace,  more 
especially  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  where  the  levelling  societies  grew 
daily  more  numerous  and  daring ;  and  these  discontents  were  heightened  by 
a  remarkable  scarcity  of  grain  which  prevailed  at  the  moment,  and  necessa- 
rily drew  along  with  it  an  augmentation  of  price.  The  successes  of  the 
French,  and  the  defections  among  the  allied  powers,  had  moreover  rendered 
the  war  so  hopeless,  that  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for  peace  had  been 
carried  in  the  common  hall  of  the  city  of  London  by  a  large  majority,  and 
was  followed  by  similar  petitions  in  several  other  cities  and  towns.  The 
ministry  and  supporters  of  the  war  of  course  became  more  unpopular,  and 
the  reforming  societies  acted  with  increasing  boldness*  The  corresponding 
society,  as  it  was  called,  held  several  public  meetings :  one  of  which,  in  the 
fields  near  Copenhagen  house,  was  computed  to  be  attended  by  fifty  thou- 
sand persons,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  daring  spirit  of  the  addresses  made 
to  the  public. 

Such  was  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  when,  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  parliament  was  called  together.  As  the  king  was  proceeding  to 
the  house  of  peers  through  the  park,  the  royal  carriage  was  surrounded  by 
a  throng  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  clamorously  demanded  ''  Peace,  and 
the  dismission  of  Pitt  from  office:  no  war!  no  Pitt!  down  with  George f* 
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and  other  expressions  of  similar  treasonable  tendency  were  insultingly  vocw 
ferated  in  the  ears  of  the  monarch,  as  he  passed,  with  the  usual  solemnity^ 
to  open  the  session  of  parliament.  In  the  narrow  pass  leading  from  the 
palace-yard  to  the  house  of  lords,  one  of  the  glasses  of  the  carriage  was  per*' 
forated  by  a  bullet :  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  treated  with  much  rudeness 
and  indignity.  Several  persons  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  this  infamous  outrage ;  and  a  journeyman  printer,  of  the  name  of 
Kidd  Wake,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
Gloucester,  on  a  market-day — afterward  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  was  to  find  security 
in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  his  behaviour  for  ten  years. 

The  outrage  offered  to  his  majesty  was  taken  into  consideration  by  parlia-^ 
ment,  and  a  suitable  address  was  voted  by  both  houses.  7his  was  followed 
by  a  bill,  introduced  into  the  upper  house  by  lord  Grenville,  "  for  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person  and  government  against  treason* 
able  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  the  commons,  moved,  that  the  royal  proclamations  issued  in  consequence 
of  the  late  riot  should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  which  being  carried,  he 
moved  for  a  bill  "for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings."  These  two 
biUs  had  for  their  object  the  restriction  of  the  right  hitherto  possessed  by 
ihe  people,  of  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  crown  and  the 
legislature,  and  of  discussing  political  subjects.  They  were  warmly  opposed 
in  each  stage  of  their  progress  through  both  houses,  and  even  stigmatized 
as  violent  and  unnecessary  encroachments  on  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
constitution,  but  finally  passed  into  law,  by  more  than  the  usual  majorities : 
their  duration,  nevertheless,  was  limited  to  three  years.  The  court  and  the 
minister,  however,  were  instructed  by  what  had  taken  place,  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  December,  a  message  from  the  king  was  intro- 
duced to  parliament,  intimating  that  the  present  order  of  things  in  France 
was  such  as  would  induce  his  majesty  to  meet  any  disposition  for  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  its  fullest  effect — 
an  intimation  which  drew  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  house,  some  sar- 
castic reflections  on  the  futility  of  pretending  that  any  change  in  the  French 
government  had  rendered  them  more  fit  to  be  negotiated  with  at  present 
than  they  were  before. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  being  manifestly  the  principal 
object  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  France,  it  naturally  became  a  leading 
topic  of  French  policy  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  her  prosperity,  and 
reduce  her  to  the  common  level.  A  notion  was  industriously  propagated  on 
the  continent,  that  England  was  the  tyrant  of  the  seas ;  and  other  nations 
were  invited  to  make  conmion  cause  against  her  naval  domination.  And  as 
her  commerce  was  obvionsly  the  basis  of  this  superiority,  plans  were  devised 
for  throwing  every  possible  impediment  in  its  way :  and  the  republic  not 
being  able  to  shut  up  the  ports  of  the  rest  of  Europe  against  her  merchan- 
dise, a  severe  decree  was  issued,  prohibiting  its  admission  into  any  port  of 
France  or  its  dependencies,  among  which  the  states  of  Holland  were  now 
entitled  to  be  reckoned. 

About  this  time  an  envoy  was  despatched  from  England  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  with  a  view,  as  was  supposed  in  France,  of  procuring  the  reunion 
of  Prussia  to  the  coalition,  a  measure  which  greatly  incensed  the  directory ; 
and  its  failure  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  overtures  that  were  now 
made  by  the  British  government  to  negotiate  the  conditions  of  peace.  The 
directory,  however,  not  choosing  to  appear  adverse  to  the  termination  of  so 
burdensome  a  war,  granted  the  desired  passports  for  an  agent  from  England: 
and  on  the  d3d  of  October,  lord  Malm'esbury  arrived  at  Paris  in  quality  of 
negotiator,  where  he  was  received  with  every  public  demonstration  of  joy. 

On  opening  his  commission,  lord  Malmesbury  proposed  a  mutual  restitu- 
tion of  conquests  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  a  treaty,  and  observed,  that  as 
the  successes  of  England  had  placed  her  out  of  the  condition  of  requiring 
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restitution  for  herself,  whereas  France  had  made  lar^e  acquisitions  from  her 
allies,  the  negotiation  would  of  course  turn  upon  the  compensations  France 
would  expect  for  the  restitution  she  was  to  make  to  them.  The  directory 
replied,  that  the  accession  of  other  powers  to  a  negotiation  which  his  lord- 
ship was  authorized  to  transact  separately  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
must  necessarily  retard  its  progress  very  considerably ;  nevertheless,  they 
would  consent  upon  his  procuring  credentials  from  those  allies,  to  take  into 
consideration  any  specific  proposals  he  might  have  to  lay  before  them.  After 
much  discussion  on  this  point,  lord  Malmesbury  was  required  to  mention 
the  compensations  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  he  proposed  the  restitution 
of  what  had  been  taken  from  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  stadtholderate  of  the  seven  United  Provinces ; 
the  accession  of  Russia  to  the  treaty,  and  the  including  of  Portugal  without 
any  indemnity  demanded  by  France : — in  return  for  which,  Great  Britain 
was  to  restore  her  conquests  in  both  the  Indies,  receiving  an  equivalent, 
however,  for  the  part  of  Hispaniola  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The  direc- 
tory then  required  from  the  English  minister  a  specification  of  the  whole  of 
his  demands,  to  be  delivered  in  in  four-and-twenty  houre ;  and  farther  sig- 
'  nified,  that  they  could  listen  to  no  terms  inconsistent  with  the  constitution, 
and  the  engagements  formed  by  the  republic.  On  his  lordship  replying  that 
their  requisition  precluded  all  farther  negotiation,  and  that  their  own  pro- 
posals ought  to  be  communicated  to  his  constituents,  they  told  him,  that 
nis  powera  being  inadequate  to  the  conducting  of  a  treaty,  his  residence  in 
Paris  was  totally  unnecessary,  and  abruptly  ordered  his  lordship  to  quit  the 
republic  in  forty-eight  houra.  Thus  terminated  the  firat  attempt  at  nego«> 
tiation ; — an  attempt  so  unpromising  from  its  commencement,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  one  party,  at  leas^  to  have  been  sincere  in  its  efforts  to 
carry  it  into  effect. (I) 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

Baltan  Campaign — Buonaparte  marches  towards  Italy — Battle  ^ Monte  Notte 
— Defeat  of  the  Austrian  General  Provera^-Retreat  of  the  alUea  Armies — Bat' 
tie  ofDego  or  Millesimo--The  French  Army  enters  Piedmont^The  King  of 
Sardinia  requests  an  Armistice — The  French  enter  the  Milanese  Country--- 
Deaih  of  General  La  Harpe — Battle  ofLodi — Buonaparte  enters  Milan — The 
Pope  Miged  to  purchase  an  Armistice — and  the  Duke  o/Modena — The  French 
plunder  the  CowUry  ofitsfineH  Statuary — Inflections  on  this  Act  of  Spoliation* 
A'  D*  1796. 

You  are  now,  my  son,  about  to  enter  upon  a  narrative,  which,  if  you  can 
abstract  the  mind  from  all  those  troublesome  questions  of  morality  that  are 
ever  and  anon  recurring  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  history  and  pursue  the 
annals  of  blood,  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  lively  interest,  if  it  do  not  fill  you 
with  astonishment.  The  exploits  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte— the  rapidity  of 
his  motions — his  dexterity  in  manceuvring — ^his  bold  and  undaunted  courage 
— and  the  victorious  career  which  he  was  destined  to  pursue,  are  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  plan  of  crossing  the  Alps  and  marching  into  Italy  suited  in  every 
respect  the  ambitious  and  self-H^onfident  character  of  the  general  to  whom  it 
was  now  intrusted.  It  gave  him  a  separate  and  independent  authority,  and 
the  power  of  acting  on  his  own  judgment  and  responsibility  ^  for  his  coun- 
tryman Salicetti,  the  deputy  who  accompanied  him  as  commissioner  of  the 
government,  was  not  probably  much  disposed  to  intrude  his  opinions.  He 
had  been  Buonaparte's  patron,  and  was  still  his  friend.  The  young  gene* 
ral's  mind  was  made  up  to  the  alternative  of  cpnquest  or  ruin,  as  may  be 

(I)  New  Annual  Regltter,  1793— 1796.— Dr.  Aikhi't  Annals  of  George  UI.—Jonet'B  Continuation  of 
Ootdmnith's  UJitorjr oiEngUuid.— WoodfaU's DebatM  in  Facliament.— Biasett's HisUuy  of  Uie ReigD  of 
OeorieUL 
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judged  from  his  words  to  a'  friend  at  taking  leave  of  him.  *•  In  three 
months,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  either  at  Milan  or  at  Paris;"  intimating  at  once 
his  desperate  resolution  to  succeed,  an  his  sense  that  the  disappointment 
of  all  his  prospects  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  failure. 

With  the  same  view  of  animating  his  followers  to  ambitious  hopes,  he 
addressed  the  army  of  Italy  to  the  following  purpose : — "  Soldiers,  you  are 
hungry  and  naked. — The  republic  owes  you  much,  but  she  has  not  the 
means  to  acquit  herself  of  her  debts.  The  patience  with  which  you  sup- 
port your  hardships  among  these  barren  rocks  is  admirable,  but  it  pannot 
procure  you  glory.  I  am  come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  that 
the  sun  beholds. — Rich  provinces,  opulent  towns,  all  shall  be  at  your  dis- 
posal.— Soldiers,  with  such  a  prospect  before  you,  can  you  fail  in  courage 
and  constancy  ?" 

This  was  showing  the  deer  to  the  hound  when  the  leash  is  about  to  be 
slipped. 

The  Austro-Sardinian  army,  to  which  Buonaparte  was  opposed,  was  com- 
manded by  Beaulieu,  an  Austrian  general  of  great  experience  and  some  ta- 
lent, but  no  less  than  seventy-live  years  old ;  accustomed  all  his  life  to  the 
ancient  rules  of  tactics,  and  unlikely  to  suspect,  anticipate,  or  frustrate 
those  plans  formed  by  a  genius  so  fertile  as  that  of  Nbpoleon. 

Buonaparte's  plan  for  entering  Italy  differed  from  that  of  former  con- 
querors and  invaders,  who  had  approached  that  fine  country  by  penetrating  or 
surmounting  at  some  point  or  other  her  Alpine  barriers.  This  inventive  war- 
rior resolved  to  attain  the  same  object,  by  turning  round  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Alpine  range,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  passing  through  the  Genoese  territory  by  the  narrow  pass 
called  the  Boccheta,  leading  around  the, extremity  of  the  mountains,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  sea.  Thus  he  proposed  to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  the 
lowest  level  which  the  surface  of  the  countrj'  presented,  which  must  be  of 
course  where  the  range  of  the  Alps  unites  with  that  of  the  Apennines.  The 
point  of  junction  where  these  two  immense  ranges  of  mountains  touch  upon 
each  other,  is  at  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  Jacques,  above  Genoa,  where 
the  Alps,  running  north-westward,  ascend  to  Mount  Blanc,  their  highest 
peak,  and  the  Apennines,  running  to  the  soutli-east,  gradually  elevate  Siem- 
selves  to  Monte  Velino,  the  tallest  mountain  of  the  range. 

To  attain  his  object  of  turning  the  Alps  in  the  manner  proposed,  it  was 
necessary  that  Buonapartei should  totally  change  the  situation  of  his  army; 
those  occupying  a  defensive  line,  running  north  and  south,  being  to  assume 
an  offensive  position,  extending  east  and  west.  Speaking  of  an  army  as  of  a 
battalion,  he  was  to  form  into  column  upon  the  right  of  the  line  which  he 
had  hitherto  occupied.  This  was  an  extremely  delicate  operation,  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  presence  of  an  active  enemy,  his  superior  in  numbers ;  nor  was 
he  permitted  to  execute  it  uninterrupted. 

No  sooner  did  Beaulieu  learn  that  the  French  general  was  concentrating 
his  forces,  and  about  to  change  his  position,  than  he  hastened  to  preserve 
Genoa,  without  possession  of  which,  or  at  least  of  the  adjacent  territory, 
Buonaparte's  scheme  of  advance  could  scarce  have  been  accomplished.  The 
Austrian  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies.  Colli,  at  the  head  of  a  Sardi- 
nian division,  he  stationed  on  the  extreme  right  at  Ceva;  his  centre  division 
under  d'Argenteau,  having  its  head  at  Sasiello,  had  directions  to  march  on 
a  mountain  called  Monte  Notte,  with  two  villages  of  the  same  name,  near  to 
which  was  a  strong  position  at  a  place  called  Montelegino,  which  the  French 
had  occupied  in  order  to  cover  their  flank  diuring  their  march  towards  the 
east.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  Beaulieu  himself  moved  from  Novi  upon 
Voltri,  a  small  town  within  ten  miles  of  Genoa,  for  the  protection  of  that 
ancient  city,  wliose  independence  and  neutrality  were  lilcely  to  be  held  in 
little  reverence.  Thus  it  appears,  that  while  the  French  were  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  an  advance  from  Sardinia  by  the  way  of  Genoa, 
their  line  of  march  was  threatened  by  three  armies  of  Austro-Sardinians,  de- 
scending from  the  skirts  of  the  Alps,  and  menacing  to  attack  their  flank. 
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But,  though  a  skilful  disposition,  Beaulieu  had,  from  the  very  mountainous 
character  of  the  country,  the  great  disadvantage  of  wanting  connexion  be- 
tween the  three  separate  divisions ;  neither,  if  needful,  could  they  be  easily 
united  on  any  point  desired,  while  the  lower  line,  on  which  the  French  moved, 
.  permitted  constant  communication  and  co-operation. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1796,  d'Argenteau,  with  the  central  division  of  the 
Austro-Sardinian  army,  descended  upon  Monte  Notte,  while  Beaulieu  on  the 
left  attacked  the  van  of  the  French  army,  which  had  come  as  far  as  Yoltri. 
General  Cervoni,  commanding  the  French  division  which  sustained  the  at- 
tack of  Beaulieu,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  main  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  had  the  assault  of  d'Argenteau  been  equally  animated  or  equally 
successful,  the  fame  of  Buonaparte  might  have  been  stifled  in  the  birth.  But 
colonel  Rampon,  a  French  officer,  who  commanded  the  redoubts  near  Mon- 
tclegino,  stopped  the  progress  of  d'Argenteau  by  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance At  the  head  of  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  he  inspired 
with  his  own  courage,  and  caused  to  swear  either  to  maintain  their  post  or 
die  there,  he  continued  to  defend  the  redoubts,  during  the  whole  of  the  11th, 
imlil  d'Argenteau,  whose  conduct  was  afterward  greatly  blamed  for  not 
making  more  determined  efforts  to  carry  them,  drew  off  his  forces  for  the 
evening,  intending  to  renew  the  attack  next  morning. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the,  12th,  the  Austrian  general  found  himself  sur- 
rounded with  enemies.  Cervoni,  who  retreated  before  Beaulieu,  had  united 
himself  with  la  Harpe,  and  both  advancing  northward  during  the  night  of 
the  11th,  established  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubts  of  Montelegino, 
which  Rampon  had  so  gallantly  defended.  This  was  not  all.  The  divisions 
of  Ailgereau  and  Massena  had  marched,  by  different  routes,  on  the  flank  and 
on  the  rear  of  d'Argenteau's  column ;  so  that  next  morning,  instead  of  renew- 
ing his  attack  on  the  redoubts,  the  Austrian  general  was  obliged  to  extricate 
himself  by  a  disastrous  retreat,  leaving  behind  him  colours  and  cannon,  one 
thousand  slain,  and  two  thousand  prisontrs. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte,  the  first  of  Buonaparte's  victories ; 
eminently  displaying  ihat  truth  and  mathematical  certainty  of  combination 
which  enabled  him  on  many  more  memorable  occasions,  even  when  his  forces 
were  inferior  in  numbers,  and  apparently  disunited  in  position,  suddenly  to 
concentrate  them  and  defeat  his  enemy,  by  overpowering  him  on  the  very 
point  where  he  thought  himself  strongest.  He  had  accumulated  a  superior 
force  on  the  Austrian  centre,  and  destroyed  it,  while  Colli,  on  the  right,  and 
Beaulieu  himself  on  the  left,  each  at  the  head  of  numerous  forces,  did  not 
even  hear  of  the  action  till  it  was  fought  and  won. 

In  consequence  of  the  sliccess  at  Monte  Notte,  and  the  close  pursuit  of  the 
defeated  Austrians,  the  French  obtained  possession  of  Cairo,  which  placed 
tf^em  on  that  side  of  the  Alps  which  slopes  towards  Lombardy,  and  where 
.  the  streams  from  these  mountains  run  to  join  the  Po.  Beaulieu  had  ad- 
vanced to  Voltri,  while  the  French  withdrew  to  unite  themselves  in  the  at- 
tack upon  d'Argenteau.  He  had  now  to  retreat  northward  with  all  haste  to 
Dego,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Bormida,  in  order  to  resilme  cpmmunication 
with  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Sardinians,  from  which 
he  was  now  nearly  separated  by  the  defeat  of  the  centre.  General  Colli,  by 
a  corresponding  movement  on  the  right,  occupied  Millesimo,  a  small  to^^ 
about  nine  miles  from  De^o,  with  which  he  resumed  and  maintained  commu- 
nication by  a  brigade  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Biastro.  From  the  strength 
of  this  position,  though  his  forces  were  scarce  sufficiently  concentrated, 
Beaulieu  hoped  to  maintain  his  ground  till  he  should  receive  supplies  from 
liombardy,  and  recover  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  Monte  Notte. 
But  the  antagonist  whom  he  had  in  front  had  no  purpose  of  permitting  him 
such  respite. 

Determmed  upon  a  general  attack  on  all  points  of  the  Austrian  position, 
the  French  army  advanced  in  three  bodies  upon  a  space  of  four  leagues  in 
extent.  Augereau,  at  the  head  of  the  division  which  had  not  fought  at 
Afonte  Notte,  advanced  on  the  left  against  Millesimo ;  the  centre,  under  Mas*. 
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•ena,  directed  themselves  upon  Dego,  bj  the  vale  of  Bormida;  the  rigbl 
whig,  commanded  by  la  Haipe,  manoeuvred  on  the  right  of  all,  for  tAe  pur- 
pose of  turning  Beaulieu*s  left  flank.  Augereau  was  the  first  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy.  He  attacked  general  Colli  on  the  13th  of  April.  His 
troops,  emulous  of  the  honour  acquir^  bv  their  companions,  behaved  with 
great  bravery,  rushed  upon  the  outposts  of  the  Sardinian  army  at  Millesimo, 
forced  and  retained  possession  of  the  gorge  by  which  it  was  defended,  and 
thus  separated  from  the  Sardinian  army  a  body  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
under  the  Austrian  general  Provera,  who  occupied  a  detached  eminence  called 
Cossaria,  which  covered  the  extreme  left  of  general  Collins  position.  But  the 
Austrian  showed  the  most  obstinate  courage.  Although  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ruinous  castle  of  Cossaria,  which  crowned 
the  eminence,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  maintain  the  place  to  the  last ;  the 
rather  that,  as  he  could  see  from  the  turrets  of  his  stronghold  the  Sardinian 
troops,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated,  preparing  to  fight  on  the  ensuing 
day,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  be  disen^ged. 

Buonaparte  in  person  came  up ;  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  this  strong  post,  ordered  three  successive  attacks  to  be  made  on 
the  castle*  Joubert,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  attacking  columns,  had  actu- 
ally, with  six  or  seven  others,  made  his  way  into  the  outworks,  when  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  wound  in  the  head.  General  Banal  and  adjutant-general 
Quenin  fell,  each  at  the  head  of  the  column  which  he  commanded ;  and  Buo- 
naparte was  compelled  to  leave  the  obstinate  Provera  in  possession  of  the 
castle  for  the  night.  The  morning  of  the  14th  brought  a  different  scene. 
Contenting  himself  with  blockading  the  castle  of  Cossaria,  Buonaparte  now 
gave  battle  to  general  Colli,  who  made  every  effort  to  relieve  it.  These  at- 
tempts were  aU  in  vain.  He  was  defeated  and  cut  off  from  Beaulieu ;  he  re- 
tired as  well  as  he  could  upon  Ceva,  leaving^  to  his  fate  the  brave  general 
Provera,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  the  same  day,  Massena,  witl\  the  centre,  attacked  the  heights  of  pi- 
astro,  beins  the  point  of  communication  between  Beaulieu  and  C^lli,  while 
la  Harpe,  having  crossed  the  Bormida,  where  the  stream  came  up  to  the 
soldiers'  middle,  attacked  in  front  and  in  flank  the  village  of  Dego,  where  the 
Austrian  commander-in-chief  was  stationed.  The  first  attack  was  com- 
pletely successful, — ^the  heights  of  Biastro  were  carried,  and  the  Piedmontese 
routed.    The  assault  of  Dego  was  not  less  so,  although  after  a  harder  strog- 

§le.  Beaulieu  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  was  entirely  separated  from  the 
Sardinians,  who  had  hitherto  acted  in  combination  with  him.  The  defenders 
of  Italy  now  retreated  in  different  directions.  Colli  moving  westward  towards 
Ceva,  while  Beaulieu,  closely  pursued  through  a  difilcult  country,  retired 
upon  d'Aqui. 

Even  the  morning  after  the  victory,  it  was  nearly  wrested  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  A  fresh  division  of  Austrians,  who  had  evacuated  Yoltri 
later  than  the  others,  and  were  approaching  to  form  a  junction  with  their 
general,  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Beaulieu's  position.  They  ar- 
rived at  Dego  like  'men  who  had  been  led  astray,  and  were  no  doubt  sur- 
prised at  finding  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
assume  the  offensive,  and  by  a  brisk  attack  drove  out  the  enemy,  and  re- 
placed the  Austrian  eagles  in  the  village.  Great  alarm  was  occasioned  by 
this  sudden  apparition ;  for  no  one  among  the  French  could  conceive  the 
mean'mg  of  an  alarm  beginning  on  the  opposite  quarter  to  that  on  which  the 
enemy  had  retreated,  and  without  its  bemg  announced  from  the  outposts 
towards  d'Aqui. 

Buonaparte  hastily  marched  on  the  village.  The  Austrians  repelled  two 
attacks ;  at  the  third,  |^eneral  Lanusse,  afterward  killed  in  Egypt,  put  his 
hat  upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  advancing  to  the  charge,  penetrated  into 
the  place.  Lannes,  also,  afterward  duke  of  Montebello,  distinguished  him- 
self on  the  same  occasion  by  courage  and  military  skill,  and  was  recommended 
by  Buonaparte  to  the  directory  for  promotion.  In  this  battle  of  Dego,  more 
oommonly  called  oi  MiUesimo,  the  Austro*Sardinian  army  lost  A^  or  ux 
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tbottfand  men,  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  mat  quantity  of  baggagpe. 
Besides,  the  Austrians  were  divided  from  the  Sardinians;  and  the  two  gene- 
rals  beffan  to  show,  not  only  that  their  forces  were  disunited,  but  that  they 
themselves  were  acting  upon  separate  motives;  the  Sardi mans  desiring  to 
protect  Turin,  whereas  the  movement  of  Beaulieu  seemed  still  directed  to 
prevent  the  French  from  en^rinff  the  Milanese  territory.  Leaving  a  suf- 
ficienl  force  on  the  Bormida  to  keep  in  check  Beaulieu,  Buonaparte  now 
turned  his  strength  against  Colli,  who,  overpowered,  and  without  hopes  of 
succour,  abandoned  his  line  of  defence  near  Ceva,  and  retreated  to  the  line  of 
the  Tanaro. 

Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ceva,  and  enjoyed 
from  the  heights  of  Montezemoto,  the  splendid  view  of  the  fertile  fields  of 
Piedmont  stretching  in  boundless  prospective  beneath  his  feet,  watered  by 
the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  and  a  thousand  other  streams  which  descend  from  the 
Alps.  Before  the  eves  of  the  delighted  army  of  victors  lay  this  rich  ex 
panse  like  a  promised  land ;  behind  them  was  the  wilderness  they  had  passed ; 
— not  indeed  a  desert  of  barren  sand,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Israelites 
wandered,  but  a  huge  tract  of  rocks  and  inaccessible  mountains,  crested  with 
ice  and  snow,  seeming  by  nature  designed  as  the  barrier  and  rampart  of  the 
blessed  regions  which  stretched  eastward  beneath  them.  We  can  sympa^ 
thize  with  the  self-congratulation  of  the  general  who  had  surmounted  such 
tremendous  obstacles  in  a  way  so  unusual.  He  said  to  the  officers  around 
him,  as  they  gazed  upon  this  magnificent  scene,  '*  Hannibal  took  the  Alps  by 
storm :  we  have  succeeded  as  well  by  turning  their  flank.*' 

The  dispirited  army  of  Colli  was  attacked  at  Mondovi  during  his  retreat, 
by  two  corps  of  Buonaparte's  army,  from  two  different  points,  commanded 
by  Massena  and  Serrurier.  The  last  general  the  Sardinians  repulsed  with 
loss ;  but  when  he  found  Massena,  in  the  mean  time,  was  turning  the  left  of 
his  line,  and  that  he  was  thus  pressed  on  both  flanks,  his  situation  became 
aln|08t  desperate.  The  cavalry  of  the  Piedmontese  made  an  effort  to  renew 
the  combat.  For  a  time  they  overpowered  and  drove  back  those  of  the  French ; 
and  general  Stengel,  who  commanded  the  latter,  was  slain  in  attempting  to 
get  them  into  order.  But  the  desperate  valour  of  Murat,  unrivalled  perhaps 
in  the  heavy  charge  of  cavalry-combat,  renewed  the  fortune  of  the  field ;  and 
the  horse,  as  well  as  the  infantry,  of  CoUi's  army  were  compelled  to  a  disas- 
trous retreat.  The  defeat  was  decisive ;  and  the  Sardinians,  after  the  loss 
of  the  best  of  their  troops,  their  cannon,  bag^ge,  .and  appointments,  and  being 
now  totally  divided  from  their  Austrian  allies,  and  liable  to  be  overpowered 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  army,  had  no  longer  hopes  of  effectually 
covering  Turin.  Buonaparte,  pursuing  his  victory,  took  possession  of  Che* 
rasco,  within  ten  leagues  of  the  Piedmontese  capital. 

Thus  fortune,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  of  scarce  a  month,  placed  her 
favourite  in  full  possession  of  the  desired  road  to  Italy,  by  command  of  the 
mountain  passes,  which  had  been  invaded  and  conquered  with  so  much  mili« 
tary  skill.  He  had  gained  three  battles  over  forces  far  superior  to  his  own ; 
inflicted  on  the  enemy  a  loss  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded* 
and  prisoners;  taken  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty-one  stand  of  colours; 
xeduced  to  inaction  the  Austrian  armv ;  almost  annihilated  that  of  Sardinia ; 
and  stood  in  full  communication  with  France  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  Italy  lying  open  before  him,  as  if  to  invite  his  invasion.  But  it 
was  not  even  with  such  laurels,  and  with  facilities  which  now  presented 
themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  new  and  more  important  victories  upon 
a  lareer  scale,  and  with  more  magnificent  results,  that  the  career  of  Buona- 
partes earliest  campaign  was  to  be  closed.  The  head  of  the  royal  house  of 
Savoy,  if  not  one  of  the  most  powerful,  still  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
Europe,  was  to  have  the  melancholy  experience,  that  he  had  encoimtered 
with  the  man  of  daliny^  as  he  was  afterward  proudly  called,  who,  for  a 
time,  had  power,  in  the  emphatic  phrase  of  Scripture,  ^  to  bind  kings  with 
^shainsy  and  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron." 

The  shattered  relics  of  the  Sardinian  army  had  fallen  back,  or  rather  fledi 
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to  whhin  two  leagues  of  Turin,  without  hope  of  heing  again  able  to  make  an 
effectual  stand.  The  sovereign  of  Sardinia,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont  bad  no 
means  of  preserving  bis  capital,  nay,  his  existence  on  the  continent,  except- 
ing bv  an  almost  total  submission  to  the  will  of  the  victor.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Victor  Amadeus  III.  was  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  heroes  who, 
from  the  peculiar  situation  of  their  territories,  as  constituting  a  neutral  ground 
of  great  strength  between  France  and  the  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  had 
often  *been  called  on  to  play  a  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  of  im- 
portance far  superior  to  that  which  their  condition  as  a  second-rate  power 
could  otherwise  haVe  demanded.  In  general,  they  had  compensated  their 
inferiority  of  forct  by  an  ability  and  gallantry  which  did  them  the  highest 
credit,  both  as  generals  and  as  politicians ;  and  now  Piedmont  was  at  the 
feet,  in  her  turn,  of  an  enemy  weaker  in  numbers  than  her  own.  Besides 
the  reflections  on  the  past  fame  of  his  country,  the  present  humiliating  situa- 
tion of  the, king  was  rendered  more  mortifying  by  the  state  of  his  family  con- 
nexions. Victor  Amadeus  was  the  father-in-hiw  of  Monsieur  (by  right  Louis 
XVIII.),  and  of  the  comte  d^Artois  (the  reigning  king  of  France).  He 
had  received  his  sons-in-law  at  his  court  at  Turin,  had  afforded  them  an  op- 
portunity of  assembling  around  them  their  forces,  consisting  of  the  emi- 
grant noblesse,  and  had  strained  all  the  power  he  possessed,  and  in  many 
instances  successfully,  to  withstand  both  the  artifices  and  the  arms  of  the 
French  republicans.  And  now,  so  bom,  so  connected,  and  with  such  princi- 
ples, he  was  condemned  to  sue  for  peace  on  any  terms  which  might  be  dictated, 
from  a  general  of  France  aged  twenty-six  years,  who,  a  few  monhs  before, 
was  desirous  of  an  appointment  in  the  artillery  service  of  the  grand  seignior! 
An  armistice  was  requested  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  under  those  afflicting 
circumstances,  but  could  only  be  purchased  by  placing  two  of  his  strongest 
fortresses, — those  kevs  of  the  Alps,  of  which  his  ancestors  had  long  been  the 
keepers,— -Coni  and  fortona,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  thus  acknow- 
ledging that  he  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  armistice  was  agreed  ooat 
Cherasco,  but  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  king  to  Paris,  to  arrange  with 
the  directory  the  final  terms  of  peace.  These  were  such  as  victors  give  to 
the  vanquished.  Besides  the  fortresses  already  surrendered,  the  king  of 
Sardinia  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  French  five  others  of  the  first  im- 
portance. The  road  from  France  to  Italy  was  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  the 
French  armies ;  and  indeed  the  king,  by  surrender  of  the  places  mentioned, 
had  lost  the  pow^r  of  interrupting  their  progress.  He  was  to  break  off 
every  species  of  alliance  and  connexion  with  the  combined  powers  at  war 
with  France,  and  become  bound  not  to  entertain  at  his  court,  or  in  his  ser- 
vice, any  French  emigrants  whatsoever,  or  any  of  their  connexions ;  nor 
was  an  exception  even  made  in  favour  of  his  own  two  daughters.  In  short, 
the  surrender  was  absolute.  Victor  Amadeus  exhibited  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance to  subscribe  this  treaty,  and  did  not  long  survive  it.  His  son  suc- 
ceeded in  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont;  but  the  fortresses  and  passes, 
which  had  rendered  him  a  prince  of  some  importance,  were,  excepting  Turin,  , 
and  one  or  two  of  minor  consequence,  all  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Viewing  this  treaty  with  Sardinia  as  the  close  of  the  Piedmontese  cam- 
paign, we  pause  to  consider  the  character  which  Buonaparte  displayed  at  that 
period.  The  talents  as  a  general  which  he  had  exhibited  were  of  the  verr 
first  order.  There  was  no  disconnexion  in  his  objects;  they  were  m 
attained  by  the  very  means  he  proposed,  and  the  success  was  improved  to 
the  utmost.  A  different  conduct  usually  characterizes  those  who  stumble 
unexpectedly  on  victory,  either  by  good  fortune  or  by  the  valour  of  their 
troops.  When  the  favourable  opportunity  occurs  to  such  leaders,  they  are 
nearly  as  rAuch  embarrassed  by  it  as  by  a  defeat.  But  Buonaparte,  who  had 
foreseen  the  result  of  each  operation  by  his  sagacity,  stood  also  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  it. 

The  ardent  disposition  of  Buonaparte  did  not  long  permit  him  to  rest  after 
the  advantages  wnich  he  had  secured.  He  had  gazed  on  Italy  with  an  eagle's 
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eye ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  ere  stooping  on  her  with  the  win  j,  and 
pouncin<2f  on  her  with  the  talons  of  the  king  of  birds.  A  general  with  less  ex- 
traordinary talent  would  perhaps  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  have  obtained 
possession  of  Piedmont,  revolutionizing  its  government  as  the  French  had 
done  that  of  Holland,  and  would  have  awaited  fresh  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments from  France  before  advancing  to  farther  and  more  distant  conquests, 
and  leaving  the  Alps  under  the  dominion  of  a  hostile,  though  for  the  present 
a  subdued  and  disarmed  monarchy.  But  Buonaparte  had  studied  the  cam- 
paign of  Villara  in  these  regions,  and  was  of  0|)inion  that  it  was  by  that  gene- 
ral's hesitation  to  advance  lx)ldly  into  Italy,  after  the  victories  which  the  mar- 
shal de  Coigni  had  obtained  at  Parma  and  Guastalla,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
enabled  to  assemble  an  accumulating  force,  before  which  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  give  the  republic  of  Venice, 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  othei*states  in  Italy,  no  time  to  muster  forces, 
and  take  a  decided  part,  as  they  were  likely  to  do,  to  oppose  a  French  inva- 
sion. Their  terror  and  surprise  cojild  not  fail  to  be  increased  by  a  sudden 
irruption;  while  months,  weeks,  even  days  of  consideration  might  afford 
those  states,  attached  as  the  rulers  must  be  to  their  ancient  oligarchical  forms 
of  government,  time  and  composure  to  assume  arms  to  maintain  them.  A 
speedy  resolution  was  the  more  necessary,  as  Austria,  alarmed  for  her  Italian 
possessions,  was  about  to  make  every  effort  for  their  defence.  Orders  had 
already  been  sent  by  the  aulic  council  of  war  to  detach  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  under  Wurmser,  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  the  frontiers 
of  Italy.  These  were  to  be  strengthened  by  other  reinforcements  from  the 
interior,  and  by  such  forces  as  could  be  raised  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
the  Tyrol,  which  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  experienced  and  most  formida- 
ble sharp-shooters  in  the  world.  The  whole  was  to  be  united  to  the  frag- 
ments or  Beaulieu*s  defeated  troops.  If  suffered  to  form  a  junction  and  ar- 
range their  plans  for  attack  or  defence,  an  army,  of  force  so  superior  to  the 
French  in  numbers,  veterans  in  discipline,  and  commanded  by  a  general  like 
Wurmser,  was  likely  to  prevent  all  the  advantages  which  the  French  might 
gain  by  a  sudden  irruption,  ere  an  opposition  so  formidable  was  collected  and 
organized.  But  the  daring  scheme  which  Napoleon  contemplated,  corres- 
ponding to  the  genius  of  him  who  had  formed  it,  required  to  be  executed  with 
caution,  united  with  secrecy  and  celerity.  These  were  the  more  necessary, 
as,  although  the  thanks  of  the  French  government  had  been  voted  to  the  arrtiy 
of  Italy  five  limes  in  the  course  of  a  month,  yet  the  directory,  alarmed  at  the 
more  doubtful  state  of  hostilities  upon  the  Rhine,  had  turned  their  exertions 
chiefly  in  that  direction ;  and,  trusting  to  the  skill  of  their  general,  slnd  the 
courage  of  his  troops,  had  not  transmitted  recruits  and  supplies  upon  the  scale 
necessary  for  the  great  undertakings  which  he  meditated.  But  the  idea  of 
penetrating  into  a  country  so  guarded  and  defended  by  nature,  as  well  as  by 
military  skill,  the  consciousness  of  having  surmounted  obstacles  of  a  nature 
so  extraordinary,  and  the  hope  that  they  were  approaching  the  reward  of  so 
many  labours — above  all,  their  full  confidence  in  a  leader  who  seemed  to  have 
bound  victory  to  his  standard — made  the  soldiers  follow  their  general,  without 
counting  their  own  deficiencies  or  the  enemy's  numbers. 

To  encourage  this  ardour,  Buonaparte  circulated  an  address,  in  which, 
complimenting  the  army  on  the  victories  they  had  gained,  he  desired  them  at 
the  same  time  to  consider  nothing  as  won  so  long  as  the  Austrians  held  Mi- 
lan, andVhile  the  ashes  of  those  who  had  conquered  the  Tarquins  were  soiled 
by  the  presence  of  the  assassins  of  Basseville. 

All  thoughts  were  therefore  turned  to  Italy.  The  fortress  of  Tortona  wai 
surrendered  to  the  French  by  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  Buonaparte's  head-quar- 
ters were  fixed  there.  Massena  concentrated  another  part  of  the  army  at 
Alexandria,  menacing  Milan,  and  threatening,  by  the  passage  of  the  Po,  to  in- 
vade the  territories  belonging  to  Austria  on  the  northern  hank  of  that  river. 
A«  Buonaparte  himself  observed,  the  passage  of  a  great  river  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  operations  in  modem  war;  and  Beaulieu  had  collected  his  forees 
to  cover  Milan,  and  prevent  the  French,  if  oossiUe,  from  erosslDg  the  Po. 
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But  in  order  to  avert  the  danfferons  consequences  of  attempting' to  force  his 
passage  on' the  river,  defended  by  a  formidable  enemy  in  front,  Boonaparte's 
subtle  genius  had  already  prepared  the  means  for  deceiving  the  old  Austrian 
respecting  his  intended  operations. 

Valenza  appeared  to  be  the  point  of  passage  proposed  by  the  French ;  it  is 
one  of  those  fortresses  which  cover  the  eastern  frontier  of  Piedmont,  and  is 
situated  upon  the  river  Po.  During  the  conferences  previous  to  the  armistice 
of  the  Cherasco,  Buonaparte  had  thrown  out  hints  as  if  he  were  particularly 
desirous  to  be  possessed  of  this  place,  and  it  was  actually  stipulated  in  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  should  occupy  it  for  the  puipose  of  effect- 
ing their  passage  over  the  river.  Beaulieu  did  not  fail  to  learn  what  had 
passed,  which  coinciding  with  his  own  ideas  o(  the  route  by  which  Buona- 
parte meant  to  advance  upon  Milan,  he  hastened  to  concentrate  his  army  oa 
the  opposite  bank,  at  a  i^ace  called  Yal^gio,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Va- 
lenza, the  point  near  which  he  expected  the  attempt  to  be  made,  and  from 
which  he  could  move  easily  in  any  direction  towards  the  river,  before  the 
French  could  send  over  any  considerable  force.  Massena  also  countenanced 
this  report,  and  riveted  the  attention  of  the  Austrians  on  Valenza,  by  pushing 
strong  reconnoitring  parties  from  Alexandria  in  the  direction  of  that  fortress. 
Besides,  Beaulieu  had  himself  crossed  the  Po  at  this  place,  and,  like  all  men  of 
routine  (for  such  he  was,  though  a  brave  and  approved  soldier),  he  was  always 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  same  reasons  which  directed  himself  must  needs  seem 
equally  convincing  lo  others.  In  almost  all  delicate  affairs,  persons  of  ordi- 
nary talents  are  misled  by  their  incapacity  to  comprehend,  that  men  of  an- 
other disposition  will  be  likely  to  view  circumstances,  and  act  upon  principles, 
with  an  eye  and  opinion  very  different  from  their  OMm. 

Bat  the  reports  which  induced  the  Austrian  general  to  take  the  position  at 
Valeggio,  arose  out  of  a  stratagem  of  war.  It  was  never  Buonaparte's  inten- 
tion to  cross  the  Poat  Valenza.  The  proposal  was  a  feint,  to  draw  Beaulieu's 
attention  to  that  point,  while  the  French  accomplished  the  desired  passage  at 
Placenza,  nearly  fifty  miles  lower  down  the  river  than  Valeggio,  where  their 
subtle  general  had  mduced  the  Austrians  to  take  up  their  Une  of  defence. 
Marching  for  this  purpose  with  incredible  celerity,  Buonaparte,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  assembled  his  forces  at  Placenza,  when  their  presence  was  least  expect- 
ed, and  where  there  were  none  to  defend  the  opposite  bank,  except  two  or 
three  squadrons  of  Austrians  stationed  there  merely  for  the  pdrpose  of  recon- 
noitring. General  Andreossi  (for  the  names  distinguished  during  these  dread- 
ful wars  begin  to  rise  on  the  narrative,  as  the  stars  glimmer  out  on  the  hori- 
aon)  commanded  an  advanced  guard  of  five  hundred  men.  They  had  to  pass 
in  the  common  ferry-boats,  and  the  crossing  required  nearly  half  an  hour;  so 
that  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  ofachieving  the  operation,  had  they 
been  seriously  opposed,  appears  to  demonstration.  Colonel  Lannes  threw 
himself  ashore  first  with  a  body  of  grenadiers,  and  speedily  dispersed  the 
Austrian  hussars,  who  attempted  to  resist  their  landing.  ^  The  vanguard 
having  thus  opened  the  passage,  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  were  enabled 
to  cross  in  succession,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  the  whole  were  in  the 
Milanese  territory  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  The  military  manoeuvres  by 
means  of  which  Buonaparte  achieved,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  an  operation 
of  so  much  consequence,  and  which,  without  such  address  as  he  displayed, 
must  have  been  attended  with  great  loss,  and  risk  of  failure,  have  often 
been  considered  as  among  his  most  masterly  movements. 

Beaulieu,  informed  too  late  of  the  real  plans  of  the  French  general,  moved 
his  advanced  guard,  composed  of  the  division  of  general  Liptay,  from  Valeg- 
gio towards  the  Po,  in  the  direction  of  Placenza.  But  here  also  the  alert 
general  of  the  French  had  been  too  rapid  in  his  movements  for  the  aged  Ger- 
man. Buonaparte  had  no  intention  to  wait  an  attack  from  the  enemy  with 
such  a  river  as  the  Po  in  his  rear,  which  he  had  no  means  of  recrossing  if 
the  day  should  go  against  him ;  so  that  a  defeat,  or  even  a  material  check, 
would  have  endangered  the  total  loss  of  his  army.  He  was,  therefore,  push* 
ing  forward  in  order  to  gain  ground  on  which  to  mano&uvreu  and  the  advanced 
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dhrisions  of  the  two  aimies  met  at  a  Tillage  called  Fomblo,  not  far  from  Ca* 
nd,  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  Austhana  threw  themselvea  into  the  place,  for- 
tified and  manned  the  ateeplea,  and  whatever  posts  else  could  be  made  effect* 
'  ual  for  defence,  and  reckoned  opon  defending  themselves  there  until  Uie  main 
body  of  Beaulieu^s  army  should  come  up  to  support  them.  But  they  were 
unable  to  sustain  the  vivacity  of  the  French  onset,  to  which  so  many  succes- 
sive victories  had  now  given  a  double  impulse.  The  village  was  carried  at 
the  bayonet's  point;  the  Austrians  lost  their  cannon,  and  left  behind  one*third 
of  their  men,  in  slain,  wounded,  and  piisoners.  The  wreck  of  Liptay's  divi- 
sion saved  themselves  by  crossing  the  Adda  at  Pizzighilone,  while  they  pror 
tected  their  retreat  by  a  hasty  defence  of  that  fortress. 

Another  body  of  Austrians  having  advanced  from  Casal,  to  support,  it  mar 
be  supposed,  the  division  of  Liptay,  occasioned  a  great  loss  to  the  French 
army  in  the  person  of  a  very  promishig  officer.  This  was  general  la  Harpe« 
highly  respected  and  trusted  by  Buonaparte,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
campaigns  of  Piedmont,  Hearing  the  alarm  given  by  the  outposts,  when  the 
Austrian  patrols  came  in  contact  with  them,  la  Harpe  rode  out  to  satisfy 
himself  concerning  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  attacking  party. 

On  his  return  tohis  own  troops,  they  mistook  him  and  his  attendants  for  the 
enemy,  fired  upon  and  killed  hiOL  He  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  country  on  account  of  his  democratical  opinions ;  a 
grenadier,  says  Buonaparte,  in  stature  and  in  courage,  but  of  a  restless  dispo- 
sition. 

The  Austrian  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  occasioned  this  loss,  after  some 
skirmishing  was  content  to  escape  to  Lodi,  a  point  upon  which  Beaulieu  was 
again  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  fiifilan,  by 
protecting  the  line  of  the  Adda. 

**  The  passage  of  the  Po,"  said  Buonaparte,  in  his  report  to  the  directory^ 
**  had  been  expected  to  prove  the  most  bold  and  difficult  manceuvre  of  the  cam- 

Saign,  nor  did  we  expect  to  have  an  action  of  more  vivacity  than  that  of  Dego. 
lut  we  have  now  to  recount  the  battle  of  Lodi."  As  the  conqueror  ae« 
servedly  congratulated  himself  on  this  hard-won  victory,  and  as  it  has  become 
in  a  manner  especially  coimected  with  his  name  and  military  character,  we 
must,  according  to  our  {Han,  be  somewhat  minute  in  our  detads  respecting  it. 

The  Adda,  a  large  and  deep  river,  though  fordable  at  some  places  and  in 
some  seasons,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Milanese,  rising  and  joining  the  Po 
at  Pizzighitone ;  so  that,  if  the  few  places  at  which  it  can  be  crossed  are  for- 
tified or  defended,  it  forms  a  line  covering  all  the  Milanese  territory  to  the 
eastward,  from  any  force  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Piedmont.  This 
line  Beaulieu  proposed  to  inake  good  against  the  victor  before  whom  he  had 
80  often  retreated,  and  he  conjectured  (on  this  occasion  rightly)  that,  to  pro* 
secute  his  victory  by  marching  upon  Milan,  Buonaparte  would  first  desire  to 
dislodge  the  covering  army  from  the  line  of  the  Adda,  as  he  could  not  saielv 
advance  to  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  such 
a  defensive  line  upon  their  fiank.  He  also  conjectured*  that  this  attempt 
would  be  made  at  Lodi. 

This  je  a  large  town,  containing  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  old 
Gothic  walls,  Init  its  chief  defence  consists  in  the  river  Adda,  which  flows 
through  it,  and  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  about  five  hundred  feet  in  length. 
When  Beaulieu,  after  the  affair  of  Fombio,  evacuated  Casal,  he  retreated  to  this 
place  with  about  ten  thousand  men :  the  rest  of  his  army  was  directed  upon 
Jlilan  and  Cassano,  a  town  sitmUed,  like  Lodi,  upon  the  Adda. 

Buonaparte  calculated  that,  if  he  could  accomplish  the  passage  of  the  Adda 
at  Lodi,  be  might  overtake  and  disperse  the  remainder  of  Beaulieu's  army, 
without  allowing  the  veteran  time  to  concentrate  them  for  farther  resistance 
in  Milan,  or  even  for  rallying  under  the  walls  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua. 

The  judgment  of  the  French  general  was  in  war  not  more  remarkable  for 
seizing  the  most  advantageous  moment  of  attack,  than  for  availing  himself  to 
the  very  uttermost  of  victory  when  obtained.  The  quick-sipfhted  faculty  and 
power  of  instant  decision  with  which  nature  had  endowed  lum,  had«  it  may  be, 
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•iipposed,  proTided  beforehand  for  the  consequences  of  the  Tictory  ere  it  was 
yet,  won,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation  when  his  hopes  had  become 
certamties.  We  have  already  remained,  that  there  have  been  many  com- 
manders, who,  after  an  accidental  victory,  are  so  much  at  a  loss  what  is  next 
to  be  doiie,  that  while  they  are  hesitating,  the  golden  moments  pass  away 
unimproved;  but  Buonaparte  knew  as  well  how  to  use  as  how  to  obtain 
advantages. 

Upon  the  10th  day  of  N|ay,  attended  by  his  best  generals,  and  heading  the 
choicest  of  his  troops.  Napoleon  pressed  forwards  towards  Lodi.  About  a 
teague  from  Casal  he  encountered  the  Austrian  rear-giiard,  who  had  been 
left,  it  would  appear,  at  too  gre?A  a  distance  from  their  main  body. "  The 
French  had  no  difficulty  in  drivin?  these  troops  before  them  into  the  town  of 
Lodi,  which  was  but  slightly  defended  by  the  few  soldiers  whom  Beaulieu 
had  left  on  the  western  or  right  side  of  the  Adda.  He  had  also  neglected  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  although  he  ought  rather  to  have  supported  a  defence  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  (for  which  the  town  afforded  many  facilities),  till 
the  purpose  of  destruction  was  completed,  than  have  allowed  it  to  exist.  If 
bis  rear-guard  had  been  actually  stationed  at  Lodi,  instead  of  being  so  far  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  body,  they  might,  by  a  protracted  resistance  from  the  old 
walls  and  houses,  have  given  time  for  this  necessary  act  of  demolition. 

But  though  the  bridge  was  left  standing,  it  was  swept  by  twenty  or  thirty 
Austrian  pieces  of  artillery,  whose  thunders  menaced  death  to  any  who  should 
attempt  that  pass  of  peril.  The  French,  with  great  alertness,  got  as  many 
guns  in  position  on  the  left  bank,  and  answered  this  tremendous  fire  with 
equal  spirit.  During  this  cannonade,  Buonaparte  threw  himself  personally 
among  the  f)re,  in  order  to  station  two  guns  lt>aded  with  grape-shot  in  such 
a  position  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  approach  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  or  destroying  the  bridge ;  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  desperate  attempt. 

His  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross,  if  possible,  at  a  place  where  the  Adda 
was  said  to  be  fordabie, — a  task  which,  they  accomplished  with  difficulty. 
Meantime,  Napoleon  obsehred  that  the  Austrian  line  of  infantry  was  thrown 
considerably  behind  the  batteries  of  artillery  which  they  supported,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  bending  slope  or  ground,  which 
afforded  them  shelter  from  the  French  fire.  He  therefore  drew  up  a  close 
column  of  three  thousand  grenadiers,  protected  from  the  artillery  of  the 
Austrians  by  the  walls  and  houses  of  the  town,  and  yet  considerably  nearer 
to  the  enemy*i  line  of  guns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adda  than  were  their 
own  infantry,  which  ought  to  have  protected  them.  The  column  of  grena- 
diers, thus  secured,  waited  in  comparative  safety,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
French  cavalry,  who  had  crossed  the  ford,  began  to  disquiet  the  flank  of  the 
Austrians.  This  was  the  critical  moment  which  Buonaparte  expected.  A 
single  word  of  command  wheeled  the  head  of  the  column  of  grenadiers  to 
the  left,  and  placed  it  on  the  perilous  bridge.  The  word  was  given  to  ad- 
vance, and  they  nkshed  on  with  loud  shouts  of  Vive  la  republique!  But 
their  appearance  upon  the  bridge  was  the  signal  for  a  redoubled  shower  of 
grape-shot,  while,  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  the  soldiers  who  occupied  them  poured  volley  after  volley  of  mus- 
ketry on  the  thick  column  as  it  endeavoured  to  force  ats  way  over  the  long 
bridge.  At  one  time,  the  French  grenadiers,  unable  to  sustain  this  dreadfid 
storm,  appeared  for  an  instant  to  hesitate.  But  Berthier,  the  chief  of  Buo- 
naparte*s  staff,  with  Massena,  I'Allemagne,  and  Corvini,  hurried  to  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  by  their  presence  and  gallantry  renewed  the  resolution 
of  the  soldiers)  who  now  poured  across  the  bridge.  The  Austrians  had  but 
one  resource  left ;  to  rush  on  the  French  with  the  bayonet,  and  kill,  or  drive 
back  into  the  Adda,  those  who  had  forced  their  passage,  before  they  could 
deploy  int9  line,  or  receive  support  from  their  comrades  who  were  still  filing 
along  the  bridge.  But  the  opportunity  was  neglected,  either  because  the 
troops  who  should  have  executed  the  manoeuvre,  had  been,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  withdrawn  too  far  from  th6  river;  or  because  the  «oldiery» «• 
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happens  when  they  Tepote  too  much  confidence  in  a  strong  position,  became 
panic-strack  when  they  saw  it  unexpectedly  carried.  Or  it  may  be,  that 
general  Beaulieu,  so  old  and  so  unfortunate,  bad  somewhat  lost  that  energy 
and  presence  of  mind  which  the  critical  moment  demanded.  Whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  French  rushed  on  the  artillerymen,  from  whose  fire  they  had 
lately  suffered  so  tremendously,  and,  unsupported  as  they  were,  had  little 
difficulty  in  bayoneting  them.  The  Austrian  army  now  completely  gave 
way,  and  lost  in  their  retreat,  aqnoyed  as  it  was  by  the  French  cavalry, 
upwards  of  twenty  guns,  one  thousand  prisoners,  and  perhaps  two  thousand 
more  wounded  and  slain. 

Such  was  the  famous  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi ;  achieved  with  such 
skill  and  jgallantry,  as  gave  the  victor  the  same  character  for  fearless  intre- 
pidity, and  practical  talent  in  actual  battle,  which  the  former  part  of  the 
campaign  had  gained  him  as  a  most  able  tactician.  Yet  this  action,  though 
successful,  has  been  severely  criticised  by  tliose  who  desire  to  derogate  from 
Buonaparte^s  military  talents.  It  has  been  said  that  he  might  have  passed 
over  a  body  of  infantry  at  the  same  ford  where  the  cavalry  had  crossed ;  and 
that  thus  by  manoeuvring  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  he  might  have  compelled 
the  Austrians  to  evacuate  their  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  without 
hazarding  an  attack  upon  their  front,  which  could  not  but  cost  the  assailants 
very  dearlv.  Buonaparte  had  perhaps  this  objection  in  his  recollection,  when 
be  states  that  the  column  of  grenadiers  were  so  judiciously  sheltered  from  the 
fire  until  the  moment  when  their  wheel  to  the  left  brought  them  on  the  bridge, 
that  they  only  lost  two  hundred  men  during  the  storm  of  the  passage.  We 
cannot  but  suppose  that  this  is  a  very  mitigated  account  of  the  actu^  loss  of 
the  French  army.  So  slight  a  loss  is  not  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the 
horrors  of  the  battle,  as  he  himself  detailed  them  in  his  despatches ;  nor  with 
the  conclusion,  in  which  he  mentions,  that  of  the  sharp  contests  which  the 
army  of  Italy  had  to  sustain  during  the  campaign,  none  was  td  be  compared 
with  that "  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi." 

But  admitting  that  the  loss  of  the  French  had  been  greater  on  this  occa- 
sion than  their  general  cared  to  recollect  or  acknowledge,  his  military  con- 
duct seems  not  the  less  justifiable.  Buonaparte  appears  to  have  had  two 
objects  in  view  in  this  daring  exploit :  the  first  was,  to  improve  and  increase 
the  terror  into  which  his  previous  successes  had  thrown  the  Austrians,  and 
to  impress  on  them  the  conviction,  that  no  position,  however  strong,  was  able 
to  protect  them  against  the  audacity  and  talent  of  the  French.  This  dis- 
couraging feeling,  exemplified  by  so  many  defeats,  and  now  by  one  in  circum- 
stances where  the  Austrians  appeared  to  nave  every  advantage,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose,  would  hurry  Beaulieu's  retreat,  induce  him  to  renounce  all  subse- 
quent attempts  to  cover  Milan,  and  rather  to  reunite  the  fragments  of  his 
army,  particularly  that  part  of  Liptay^s  division  which,  after  being  defeated 
at  Fombio,  had  thrown  themselves  into  Pizzighitone.  To  have  manoeuvred 
slowly  and  cautiously  would  not  have  struck  that  terror  and  confusion  which 
was  inspired  by  the  desperate  attack  on  the  position  at  Lodi.  In  this  point 
the  victor  perfectly  succeeded  ;  for  Beaulieu,  after  his  misadventure,  drew 
off  without  any  farther  attempt  to  protect  the  ancient  capital  of  Lombardy, 
and  threw  himself  upon  Mantua,  with  the  intention  of  covering  that  strong 
fortress,  and  at  the  ikme  time  of  sheltering  under  it  the  remains  of  his  army, 
until  he  could  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  which  Wurmser  was  bringing 
to  his  assistance  from  the  Rhine. 

Buonaparte  himself  has  pointed  out  a  second  object,  in  which  he  was  less 
successful.  He  had  hoped  the  rapid  surprise  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  might 
enable  him  to  overtake  or  intercept  the  rest  of  Beaulieu^s  army,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  had  retreated  by  Cassano.  He  failed,  indeed,  in  this  object ;  for 
these  forces  also  made  their  way  into  flie  Mantuan  territory,  and  joined  Beau- 
lieu, who,  by  crossing  the  classical  Mincio,  placed  another  j;tron^  line  of 
military  defence  between  him  and  his  victor.  But  the  prospect  of  mtercept- 
ing  and  destroying  so  large  a  force,  was  worth  the  risk  he  encountered  at 
Ijodi,  especially  taking  into  view  the  spirit  which  his  army  had  acquired  from 
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a  long  train  of  victory,  together  with  the  discouragement  which  had  crept  into 
the  Austrian  ranks  from  a  uniform  series  of  defeats.  The  French  cavalry 
pursued  the  retreating  Austrians  as  far  as  Cremona,  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session. Pizzighitone  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  the  garrison  bemg  cut  off 
from  all  possibility  of  succour.  About  five  hundred  prisoners  surrendered  in 
that  fortress ;  the  rest  of  Liptay*s  division,  and  other  Austrian  corps,  pould  no 
otherwise  escape  than  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  Venetian  territory. 
.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Buonaparte  had  some  conversation  with  an  old 
Hungarian  officer  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  actions,  whom  be  met  with  at 
a  bivouac  by  chance,  and  who  did  not  know  him.  The  veteran's  language 
was  a  curious  commentary  on  the  whole  campaign ;  nay,  upon  Buonaparte's 
genentl  system  of  warfare,  which  appeared  so  extraordinary  to  those  who  bad 
K>ng  practised  the  art  on  more  formal  principles.  ^  Things  are  going  on  as  - 
ill  and  as  irregularly  as  possible,*^  said  the  old  martinet ;  *'  the  French  have 
got  a  young  general  who  knows  nothing  of  the  regular  rules  of  war;  he  is 
sometimes  on  our  front,  sometimes  on  the  flank,  sometimes  on  the  rear.  There 
is  no  supporting  such  a  gross  violation  of  rules."  This  somewhat  resembles 
the  charge  which  foreign  tacticians  have  brought  against  the  English ;  that 
they  gained  victories  by  continuing,  with  their  insular  ignorance  and  obstinacy, 
to  fight  on,  long  after  the  period  when,  if  they  had  known  the  rules  of  war, 
they  ought  to  have  considered  themselves  as  completely  defeated. 

We  are  now  to  turn  for  a  time  from  war  to  its  consequences,  which  possess 
an  interest  of  a  Qature  different  from  the  military  events  we  have  been  de- 
tailing. The  movements  which  had  taken  place  since  the  king  of  Sardinians 
defeat  had  struck  terror  into  the  government  of  Milan,  and  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  by  whom  Austrian  Lombardy  was  governed.  But  while  Beaulieu 
did  his  best  to  cover  the  capital  by  force  of  arms,  the  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  government  were  rather  of  a  devotional  than  warlike  character.  Proces- 
sions were  made,  relics  exposed,  and  rites  resorted  to,  which  the  Catholic 
religion  prescribes  as  an  appeal  to  heaven  in  ^at  national  calamities.  But 
the  saints  they  had  invoked  were  deaf  or  impotent ;  for  the  passage  of 
the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  Beaulieu's  subsequent  retreat  to  Mantua,  left 
no  possibility  of  defending  Milan.  The  archduke  and  his  dutchess  imme- 
diately left  Milan,  followed  by  a  small  retinue,  and  leaving  only  a  moderate 
force  in  the  citadel,  which  was  not  in  a  very  defensible  condition.  Their 
carriages  passed  through  a  large  crowd  which  filled  the  streets.  As  they 
moved  slowly  along,  the  royal  pair  were  observed  to  shed  natural  tears,  at 
leaving  the  capital  of  these  princely  possessions  of  their  house.  The  people 
observed  a  profound  silence,  only  broken  by  low  whispers :  they  showed 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  the  event  which  was  passing — all  thoughts  were 
bent  in  anxious  anticipation  upon  what  was  to  happen  next. 

When  the  archduke  had  departed,  the  restraint  which  his  presence  had 
imposed  from  habit  and  sentiment,  as  much  as  from  fear  of  his  authority, 
was  of  course  removed,  and  many  of  the  Milanese  citizens  began,  with  re^al 
or  affected  zeal  for  republicanism,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of 
the  French.  The  three-coloured  cockade  was  at  first  timidly  assumed ;  but 
the  example  being  shown,  it  seemed  as  if  these  emblems  had  fallen  like  snow 
into  the  caps  and  hats  of  the  multitude.  The  imperial  arms  were  removed 
from  the  public  buildings,  and  ajplacard  was  put  on  the  palace  of  the  go- 
vernment with  an  inscription — **  This  house  is  to  be  let — apply  for  the  keys  to 
the  French  commissioner  Salicetti."  The  nobles  hastened  to  lay  aside  their 
armorial  bearings,  their  servants*  liveries,  and  other  badges  of  aristocracy. 
Meantime,  the  majpfistrates  caused  order  to  be  maintained  in  the  town,  by 
regular' patrolcs  of  the  burgher-^uard.  A  deputation  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  Milan  was  sent  to  the  victorious  general  with  offers  of  full  submis- 
sion, since  there  was  no  longer  room  for  resistance,  or  for  standing  upon  terms. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  Buonaparte  made  his  public  entry  into  Milan,  under 
a  triumphal  arch  prepared  for  the  occasion,  which  he  traversed,  surrounded 
by  his  guards,  and  took  up  his  residence  itt  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The 
evening  a  splendid  entertainment  was  given,  and  the  tree  of  liberty 
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(of  which  the  aristocrats  observed,  that  it  was  a  bare  pole  whhom  either 
leaves  or  fruit,  roots  or  branches)  was  erected  with  great  form  in  the  prin* 
cipal  square.  All  this  affectation  of  popular  joy  did  not  disarm  the  purpose 
of  the  French  general,  to  make  Milan  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his  army. 
He  imposed  upon  the  place  a  requisition  of  twenty  millions  of  livres,  but 
offered  to  accept  of  goods  of  any  sort  in  kind,  and  at  a  rateable  valuation ; 
for  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  specie,  the  representative  of  value,  must 
be  scarce  in  a  city  circumstanced  as  Milan  was.  The  public  funds  of  every 
description,  even  those  dedicated  to  the  support  of  hospitals,  went  into  the 
French  military  chest;  the  church-plate  was  seized  as  part  of  the  requisition: 
and,  when  all  this  was  done,  the  citizens  were  burdened  with  the  charge  of 
finding  rations  for  fifteen  thousand  men  daily,  by  which  force  the  citadel,  with 
its  Austrian  garrison,  was  instantly  to  be  blockaded. 

While  Lombardy  suffered  much,  the  neighbouring  countries  were  not 
spared.  You  must  be  aware,  that  for  more  than  a  century  Italy  had  been 
silently  declining  into  that  state  of  inactivity  which  succeeds  great  exertion, 
as  a  rapid  and  furious  blaze  sinks  down  into  exhaustion  and  ashes.  The 
keen  judgment  of  Napoleon  had  seen,  that  the  geographical  shape  of  Italy, 
though  presenting  in  many  respects  advantages  for  n  great  and  commercial 
nation,  offered  this  main  impediment  to  its  separate  existence  as  one  inde- 
pendent state,  that  its  length  being  too  great  in  proportion  to  its  breadth, 
there  was  no  point  sufficiently  central  to  preserve  the  due  influence  of  a  me* 
tropolis  in  relation  to  its  extreme  northern  and  southern  provinces ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Lombardy  bein^  locally  so  far  divided,  and 
differing  in  climate,  habits,  and  the  variety  of  temper  which  climate  and 
habits  produce,  could  hardly  be  united  under  the  same  government.  From 
these  causes  Italy  was,  after  the  demolition  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  early 
broken  up  into  different  subdivisions,  which,  more  civilized  than  the  rest  of 
Europe  at  the  time,  attracted  in  various  degrees  the  attention  of  mankind ; 
^d  at  length,  from  the  sacerdotal  power  of  Rome,  the  wealth  and  extensive 
commerce  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  taste  and  splendour  of  Florence,  and 
the  ancient  fame  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  became  pf  importance  much 
over-proportioned  to  their  actual  extent  of  territory.  But  this  time  had 
passed  away,  and  the  Italian  states,  rich  in  remembrances,  were  now  com- 
paratively poor  in  point  of  immediate  conseauence  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

They  retained  their  oligarchical  or  monarchical  forms  and  constitutions,  as 
in  the  more  vigorous  slate  of  their  existence,  but  appeared  to  have  lost  their 
energies  both  for  good  and  evil.  The  proud  and  jealous  love  which  each 
Italian  used  to  bear  towards  his  ownprovmce  was  much  abated;  the  jealousy 
of  the  factions  which  divided  most  of  their  states,  and  induced  the  citizens 
to  hazard  their  own  death  or  exile  in  the  most  trifling  party  quarrel,  had  sub- 
sided into  that  calm,  selfish  indifference,  which  disregards  public  interests  of 
all  kinds.  They  were  ill  governed,  in  so  far  as  their  rulers  neglected  all 
means  of  benefiting  the  subjects  or  improving  the  country ;  and  they  were 
thus  far  well  governed,  that,  softened  oy  the  civilization  of  the  times,  and 
perhaps  by  a  tacit  sense  of  tbeir  own  weakness,  their  rulers  had  ceased,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  exercise  with  severity  the  despotic  powers  with  which  they 
were  in  many  cases  invested,  though  they  continued  to  be  the  cause  of  petty 
vexations,  to  which  the  natives  had  become  callous.  The  Vatican  slept  like 
a  volcano,  which  had  exhausted  its  thunders ;  and  Venice,  the  most  jealous 
anJd  cruel  of  oligarchies,  was  now  shutting  her  wearied  eyes,  and  closing  her 
ears,  against  informers  and  spies  of  state.  The  Italian  states  stood,  there- 
fore, like  a  brotherhood  of  old  trees,  decayed  at  heart  and  root,  but^  still 
making  some  show  of  branches  and  leaves,  until  the  French  invasion  rushed 
down,  like  the  whirlwind  which  lays  them  prostrate. 

In  the  relations  between  France  and  Italy,  it  must  be  observed  that  two 
of  the  most  considerable  of  these  states,  Tuscany  and  Venice,  were  actually 
in  league  with  the  former  country,  having  acknowledged  the  republic,  and 
done  nothing  to  deserve  the  chastisement  of  her  armies.  Others  might  be 
termed  neutral,  not  having  perhaps  deemed  themselves  of  eonsequence  soA* 
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cient  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  the  coalesced  powers  against  France.  The 
pope  had  given  offence  by  the  aflfair  of  Basseville,  and  the  encouragement 
which  his  countenance  afforded  to  the  non-conforming  clergy  of  France. . 
But,  excepting  Naples  and  Austrian  Lombardy,  no  state  in  Italy  could  be 
exactly  said  to  be  at  open  war  with  the  new  republic.  Buonaparte  was  de- 
termined, however,  that  this  should  make  no  difference  in  his  mode  of  treat* 
mg  them. 

The  first  of  these  slumbering  potentates  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
was  the  duke  of  Parma.  This  petty  sovereign,  even  before  Buonaparte  en- 
tered Milan,  had  deprecated  the  victor's  wrath ;  and  although  neither  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  coalition,  nor  at  war  with  France,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
purchase  an  armistice  by  heavy  sacrifices.  He  paid  a  tribute  of  two  millions 
of  livres,  besides  furnishing  horses  and  provisions  to  a  large  amount,  and 
agreeing  to  deliver  up  twenty  of  the  finest  paintings  in  his  cabinet,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  French  general. 

'  The  next  of  these  sufferers  was  the  duke  of  Modena.  This  prince  was  a 
man  of  moderate  abilities ;  his  business  was  hoarding  money,  and  his  plea- 
sure consisted,  in  nailing  up,  with  his  own  princely  hands,  the  tapestry  which 
ornamented  churches  on  days  of  high  holyday ;  from  which  he  acquired  the 
nickname  of  the  royal  upholsterer.  But  his  birth  was  illustrious  as  the 
descendant  of  that  celebrated  hero  of  Este,  the  patron  of  Tasso  and  of 
AriQSto ;  and  his  alliance  was  no  less  splendid,  having  married  the  sister  of 
the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  Joseph  II. :  then  his  daughter  was 
married  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the  governor  of  Milan.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  double  connexion  with  the  imperii  family,  the  principality  of  Modena 
was  so  small  that  he  might  have  been  passed  over  as  scarce  worthy  of  no- 
tice, but  for  the  temptation  of  his  treasures,  in  the  works  of  art,  as  well  as 
in  specie.  On  the  approach  of  a  column  of  the  French  army  to  Modena,  the 
duke  fied  from  his  capital,  but  sent  his  brother,  the  chevalier  d^Este,  to  capitu- 
late with  Napoleon. 

It  might  have  been  urged  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  no  avowed  partner  in 
the  coalition ;  but  Buonaparte  took  for  granted  his  good-will  towards  his 
brother-in-law  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  esteemed  it  a  crime  deserving 
'atonement.  Indeed,  it  was  one  which  had  riot  been  proved  by  any  open 
action,  but  neither  could  it  admit  of  being  disproved.  The  duke  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  purchase  the  privilege  of^ neutrality,  and  to  expiate  his  sup>- 
posed  good  inclination  for  the  house  of  Austria.  Five  millions  and  a  half  of 
French  livres,  with  large  contributions  in  provisions  and  accoutrements,  per- 
haps cost  the  duke  of  Modena  more  anxious  thoughts  than  he  had  bestowed 
on  the  misfortunes  of  his  imperial  relatives. 

To  levy  on  obnoxious  states  or  princes  the  means  of  paying  or  accommo- 
dating troops,  would  have  been  only  what  has  been  practised  by  victors  in 
all  ages.  But  an  exaction  of  a  new  kind  was  now  for  the  first  time  imposed 
on  these  Italian  princes.  The  duke  of  Modena,  like  the  duke  of  Parma,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  twenty  of  his  choicest  pictures,  to  be  selected  at  the 
choice  of  the  French  general,  and  the  persons  of  taste  with  whom  he  might 
advise.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  demand  of  this  nature  had  been  made  in 
modem  times  in  a  public  and  avowed  manner,  and  we  must  pause  to  consider 
the  motives  and  justice  of  such  a  requisition. 

Hitherto,  works  of  art  had  been  considered  as  sacred,  even  during  the  utmost 
extremities  of  war.  They  were  judged  to  be  the  property,  not  so  much 
of  the  nation  or  individuals  who  happened  to  possess  tnem,  as  of  the  civilixed 
world  in  general,  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  common  interest  in  these 
productions,  which,  if  exposed  to  become  the  ordinary  spoils  of  war,  could 
nardly  escape  damage  or  destruction.  To  take  a  strong  example  of  forbear- 
ance, Frederick  of  Prussia  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  no 
scrupulous  investigator  of  the  rights  conferred  by  conquest,  but  rather  dis- 
posed to  stretch  them  to  the  uttermost.  Yet  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Dresden  under  circumstances  of  high  irritation,  Frederick  respected  the 
valuable  gallery,  cabinet,  and  museums  of  the  capital  of  Saxony,  and  pre- 
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served  their  contents  inviolate,  as  a  species  of  property  which  could  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  fall  within  the  rights  of  a  conqueror.  He  considered  the  elector 
as  only  the  keeper  of  the  gallery ;  and  regarded  the  articles  which  it  con- 
tained as  belonging  to  the  civilized  world  at  larffe. 

There  are  persons  who  demand  the  cause  of  this  distinction,  and  require  to 
know  why  works  of  art,  the  value  of  which  is  created  solely  by  the  opinion 
of  those  who  pretend  to  understand  them,  and  is  therefore  to  be  Tegarded  as 
merely  imaginary,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Lawyers,  a  mere  pretium  tiffe^ioms, 
should  be  exempted  from  that  martial  law  which  disposes  at  pleasure  of  the 
real  property  of  the  vanquished.  But  it  might  easily  be  shown  in  reply,  that 
the  respect  due  to  genius  of  the  highest  order  attaches  with  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious zeal  to  the  objects  of  our  admiration  in  the  fine  arts,  and  renders  it  a 
species  of  sacrilege  to  subject  them  to  the  chances  of  war.  It  has  besides 
already  been  hinted,  that  these  chef-d'ceuvres  being  readily  liable  to  damage, 
scarcely  admitting  of  being  repaired,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  being  re- 
placedfTheir  existence  is  hazarded  by  rendering  them  the  objects  of  removal, 
according  to  the  fluctuation  of  victory.  But  it  is  surely  sufficient  to  say,  that 
wherever  the  pro^ss  of  civilization  has  introduced  rules  to  qualify  and 
soften  the  extremities  of  war,  these  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In  the 
rudest  ages  of  society,  man  avails  himself  of  the  right  of  the  strongest  in  the 
fullest  extent.  The  victor  of  the  Sandwich  islands  devours  his  enemy — ^the 
North  American  Indian  tortures  him  to  death — ^almost  all  savage  tribes  render 
their  prisoners  slaves,  and  sell  them  as  such.  As  society  advances,  these 
inhumanities  fall  out  of  practice ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  as  the 
victorious  general  deserves  honourable  mention  in  history,  who,  by  his  cle- 
mency, relaxes  in  any  respect  the  rigorous  laws  of  conquest,  so  he  must  be 
censured  in  proportion  whose  conduct  tends  to  retrograde  towards  the  brutal 
violence  of  primitive  hostility.  Buonaparte  cannot  be  exempted  from  this 
censure.  He,  as  the  willing  agent  of  the  directory  under  whose  commands 
he  acted,  had  resolved  to  disregard  the  neutrality  which  had  hitherto  been  , 
considered  as  attaching  to  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  had  determined  to  view  them  as  the  spoils  of  conouest.  The  motive  is 
more  easily  discovered  than  justified.  In  the  reign  or  terror  and  equality, 
the  fine  arts,  with  every  thin?  connected  with  cultivated  feelings,  had  been 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  republican  character; 
and,  like  the  successful  fanatics  of  England,  and  the  first  enthusiastic  votaries 
of  the  Koran,  the  true  sans-culottes  were  disposed  to  esteem  a  taste  which 
could  not  generally  exist  without  a  previous  superior  education,  as  some- 
thing aristocratic,  and  alien  from  the  imaginary  standard  of  equality,  to 
which  it  was  their  purpose  to  lower  all  the  exertions  of  intellect,  as  well  as 
the  possession  of  property.  Palaces  were  therefore  destroyed,  and  monu* 
ments  broken  to  pieces.  But  this  brutal  prejudice,  with  the  other  attempts 
of  these  frantic  democrats  to  bring  back  the  world  to  a  state  of  barbarism, 
equally  in  morfd  and  in  general  feeling,  was  discarded  at  the  fall  of  the  jaco- 
bin authority.  Those  woo  succeeded  to  the  government  exerted  themselves 
laudably  in  endeavouring  rather  to  excite  men's  minds  to  a  love  of  those 
studies  and  tastes  which  are  ever  found  to  humanize  and  soften  the  general 
tone  of  society,  and  which  teach  hostile'  nations  that  they  have  points  of 
friendly  union,  even  because  they  unite  in  admiring  the  same  masterpieces 
of  art.  A  museum  was  formed  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
exhibiting  to  public  admiration  paintings  and  statues,  and  whatever  was  ex- 
cellent in  art,  for  the  amusement  of  the  citizens,  whose  chief  scene  of  plea- 
sure hitherto  had  been  a  wild  and  ill-regulated  civic  festival,  to  vary  the  usual 
exhibition  of  the  procession  of  a  train  of  victims  moving  towards  the  guillo- 
tine. The  substitution  of  such  a  better  object  of  popular  attention  was 
honourable,  virtuous,  and  politic  in  itself,  and  speedily  led  the  French  people, 
partly  from  taste,  partly  from  national  vanity,  to  attach  copsequencc  ^  the 
fine  arts  and  their  proouctions.  " .   : ,  ^^  -     " 

Unfortunately,  there  were  no  ordinary  measure^:)^  >hi|^  til^l^encfa 
purchasers,  could  greatly  augment  the  contents  o/thmr  mufifiiuBic^AQ  ji 
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unfortniiately  for  other  nations,  and  ultimately  for  themselvee,  they  had  the 
power  and  the  will  to  increase  their  possessions  of  this  kind,  without  research 
or  expense,  by  means  of  the  irresistible  progress  of  their  arms.  We  have  no 
right  to  say  that  this  peculiar  species  of  spoliation  originated  with  Buona* 
ptrte  personally.  He  probably  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  directory;  and, 
besides,  instances  might  no  doubt  be  found,  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  of 
interesting  articles  of  this  nature  having  been  transferred  by  the  chance  of 
war  from  one  country  to  another,  as  in  cases  of  nlunder  of  an  ord'mary  de- 
scription,  which,  though  seldom  avowed  or  defended,  are  not  the  less  occa« 
sionally  practised.  But  Napoleon  was  unquestionably  the  first  and  most 
active  agent  who  made  such  exactions  a  matter  of  course,  and  enforced  them 
upon  principle ;  and  that  he  was  heartily  engaged  in  this  scheme  of  general 
plunder  is  sufficiently  proved  from  his  expressions  to  the  directory,  upon 
transmitting  those  paintings  which  the  duke  of  Modeua,  the  first  sufferer  on 
this  system,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  which  were  transferred  to  Paris 
as  the  legitimate  spoils  of  war.  * 

But,  before  copying  the  terms  in  which  Napoleon  announces  the  trans- 
mission of  masterpieces  of  art  to  the  national  museum,  it  ought  to  be  re* 
marked,  that  the  celebrated  Saint  Jerome,  by  Correggio,  which  he  mentions 
with  a  sort  of  insulting  trium^ph,  was  accounted  so  valuable,  that  the  duke 
of  Modena  offered  two  millions  of  livres  as  the  ransom  of  that  picture  alone. 
This  large  sum  the  French  genera],  acting  on  the  principle  which  many  in  his 
situation  were  tempted  to  recognise,  mig^t  have  safely  converted  to  his  own 
use,  under  the  certainty  that  the  appropriation,  indispensable  as  his  services 
were  to  the  government,  would  neither  have  been  inquired  into  nor  censored. 
But  avarice  cannot  be  the  companion,  far  less  the  controller,  of  ambition. 
The  feelings  of  the  young  victor  were  of  a  character  too  elevated  to  stoop  to 
the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  nor  was  his  career,  at  that  or  any  other  period^ 
sullied  by  this  particular  and  most  degrading  species  of  selfishness.  When 
his  officers  vrould  have  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  money,  as  more  useful 
for  the  army,  lie  replied,  that  the  two  millions  of  livres  would  soon  be  spent, 
hut  the  Correggio  would,  remain  an  ornament  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  ages, 
and  inspire  the  production  of  future  masterpieces. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  dii^ctory,  of  17th  Floreal  (8th  of  May),  Napoleon 
desires  to  have  some  artists  sent  to  him,  who  might  collect  the  monomentt 
of  art ;  which  shows  that  the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  them  had  been  already 
formed.  In  the  letter  which  accompanied  "the  transmission  of  the  pictures, 
he  has  these  remarkable  expressions : — ^  You  will  receive  the  articles  of  the 
suspension  of  arms  which  I  have  granted  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  I  will  send 
you  as  soon  as  possible  the  finest  pictures  of  Correggio,  among  others  a  Saint 
Jerome,  which  is  said  to  be  his  masterpiece.  1  must  own  that  the  saint  takes 
an  unlucky  time  to  visit  Paris,  but  I  hope  you  will  grant  him  the  honours  of 
the  museum.** 

The  same  system  was  followed  at  Milan,  where  several  of  the  most  va- 
luable articles  were  taken  from  the  Ambrosian  collection.  The  articles  were 
received  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  transmitted.  The  most  able 
critics  were  despatched  to  assist  the  general  in  the  selection  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  fine  arts  to  be  transferred  to  Paris,  and  the  secretary-general 
of  the  Lyceum,  confounding  the  possession  of  the  productions  of  genius 
with  the  genius  itself  which  created  them,  congratulated  hia  countrymen  on 
the  noble  dispositions  which  the  victors  had  evinced.  '^It  is  no  longer 
blood,**  said  the  orator,  **  which  the  French  soldier  thirsts  f<]»r.  He  desires 
to  lead  no  slaVes  in  triumph  behind  his  chariotp— it  is  the  elorious  spoils 
of  the  arts  and  of  industry  with  which  he  longs  to  decwate  his  victories- 
he  cherishes  that  devouring  passion  of  great  souls,  the  love  of  glolT^,  and 
the  enthusiam  for  high  talents,  to  which  the  Greeks  owed  their  astonish- 
ing successes.  It  was  the  defence  of  their  temples,  their  monuments,  their 
statues,  their  great  artists,  that  stimulated  their  valour.  It  was  from  saoh 
motives  they  conquered  at  Salamis  and  at  Marathon.  It  is  thus  that  eur 
annies  advaaee,  escorted  by  the  krre  of  arts,  and  followed  hy  sweet  peaoe. 
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from  Coni  to  Milan,  and  soon  to  proceed  from  thence  to  the  proud  basilic 
of  St.  Peter's.**  The  reasoning  of  the  secretary  of  the  Lyceum  is  lost 
amid  his  eloquence;  but  the  speech,  if  it  means  any  thing,  signifies,  that 
the  seiiing  on  those  admired  productions  placed  the  nation  which  acquired 
the  forcible  possession  of  them,  in  the  same  condition  as  if  she  had  produced 
the  great  men  by  whom  they  were  achieved ;-— just  as  the  ancient  Scythians 
believed  they  became  inspired  with  the  talents  and  virtues  of  those  whom 
they  murdered.  Or,  according  to  another  interpretation,  it  may  mean  that  the 
French,  who  fought  to  deprive  other  nations  of  their  property,  had  as  praise* 
worthy  motives  of  action  as  the  Greeks,  who  made  war  in  defence  of  that 
which  was  their  own.  But  however  their  conduct  might  be  regarded  by 
themselves,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  did  by  no  means  resemble  those  whose 
genius  set  the  example  of  such  splendid  success  in  the  fine  arts.  On  the 
Contrary,  the  classical  prototype  of  Buonaparte  in  this  transaction,  was  the 
Roman  consul  Mummius,  who  violently  plundered  Greece  of  those  treasures 
of  art,  of  which  he  himself  and  his  countrymen  were  insensible  to  the  real 
and  proper  value. 

It  is  indeed  little  to  the  purpose,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  whether  the 
motive  for  this  species  of  rapine  were  or  were  not  genuine  love  of  the  arts. 
The  fingering  connoisseur  who  secretes  a  gem,  cannot  plead  in  mitigation,  that 
he  stole  it,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  stone,  but  for  the  excellence  of 
the  engraving;  any  more  than  the  devotee  who  stole  a  bible  could  shelter 
herself  under  a  rellj^ous  motive.  But,  in  truth,  we  do  no^  believe  that  the 
French  or  their  p^eneral  were  actuated  on  this  occasion  by  the  genuine  love 
of  the  arts.  This  taste  leads  men  to  entertain  respect  for  the  objects  which 
it  admires ;  and,  feeling  its  genuine  influence,  a  conqueror  would  decline  to 
give  an  example  of  a  species  of  rapine,  which,  depriving  those  objects  of  ad- 
miration of  the  protection  with  which  the  general  sentiment  of  civilized 
nations  had  hitherto  invested  them,  must  hold  them  up,  like  other  ordinary 
pA>perty  as  a  prey  to  the  strongest  soldier.  Again,  we  cannot  but  be  of 
opinion,  that  a  genuine  lover  of  the  arts  would  have  hesitated  to  tear  those 
paintings  from  the  churches  or  palaces,  for  the  decoration  of  which  they  had 
been  expressly  painted,  and  where  they  must  sdways  have  been  seen  to  the 
best  effect,  whether  from  the  physical  advantages  of  tlie  light,  size  of  apart* 
ment,  and  other  suitable  localities  connected  with  their  original  situations,  or 
from  the  moral  feelings  which  connect  the  works  themselves  with  the  place 
for  which  they  were  primarily  designed,  and  which  they  had  occupied  for  ages. 
The  destruction  of  these  mental  connexions,  which  gives  so  much  additional 
effect  to  painting  and  statuary,  merely  to  gratify  the  selfish  love  of  appropria* 
tion,  is  like  tiding  a  gem  out  of  the  setting,  which  in  many  cases  may  consi* 
derably  diminish  its  value. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  believe,  that  this  system  of  spoliation  was  dictated 
by  any  sincere  and  manly  love  of  the  arts,  though  this  was  so  much  talked 
of  in  France  at  the  time.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  ascribed  to  the  art 
and  ambition  of  the  directory  who  ordered,  and  the  general  who  obeyed; 
both  of  whom,  being  sensible  that  the  national  vanity  would  be  flattered  by 
this  species  of  tribute,  hastened  to  secure  it  an  ample  gratification.  Buona- 
parte, in  particular,  was  at  least  sufficiently  aware,  that,  with  however  little 
purity  of  taste  the  Parisians  might  look  upon  these  exquisite  productions, 
they  would  be  sufliciently  alive  to  the  recollection,  that,  being  deemed  by  all 
civilized  people  the  most  admirable  specimens  in  the  world,  the  valour  of  the 
French  armies,  and  the  skill  of  their  unrivalled  general,  had  sent  them  to 
adom  the  metropolis  of  France ;  and  might  hope,  that  once  brought  to  the 
prime  city  of  the  great  nation,  such  ch^'^aworet  could  not  again  be  subject 
to  danger  by  transportation,  but  must  remain  there,  fixed  as  household  ^oda, 
for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  So  hoped,  as  we  have  seen,  the  victor 
himself;  and  doubtless  with  the  proud  anticipation,  that  in  future  ages  the 
recollection  of  himself,  and  of  his  deeds,  must  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  admiration  which  the  museum,  oixlaiaed  and  enricned  by  him»  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

Proeecution  of  the  Campaign  tn  kaly — tnsurrection  at  Pama — Deftai  of  the 
Auitrians  at  Borgnetio— Mantua  blockaded — hvaiion  of  the  Venetian 
States-^Jlie  King  of  Naples  secedes  from  Austria-^Armittice  purchased  by 
the  Pope~^Neutraiity  oj  Tuscany  violated^  and  Le^om  occupied  by  the 
French — Wurmser  succeeds  Beawieu — Corsica  reunited  to  France — Battles 
of  Areola,  and  Success  of  the  Frendu   A.  D,  1795. 

Mr  last  letter  will  have  prepared  you,  my  dear  son,  as  I  think  I  may  fairly 
presume,  for  anticipating  a  succession  of  military  achievements,  tietween 
the  Austrian  and  republican  armies  at  this  eventful  crisis.  The  Rubicon  was 
passed,  and  Buonaparte  well  knew  that,  situated  as  he  and  his  army  now 
were,  he  had  placed  every  thing  at  stake.  It  was  manifest  that  he  could  only 
hope  for  success  by  the  most  strenuous  perseverance  in  the  career  which  he 
was  now  pursuing — he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  any  other  prospect 
than  that*  of  utter  ruin.  Occupying  Milan,  and  conqueror  in  so  many  battles, 
he  might  be  justly  considered  as  in  absolute  possession  of  Lombardy,  while 
the  broken  forces  of  Beaulleu  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  under  that  sole 
remaining  bulwark  of  the  Austrian  power,  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua, 
where  they  might  await  such  support  as  should  be  detached  to  them  throng^ 
the  Tyrol,  but  could  undertake  no  offensive  operations.  To  secure  his  posi- 
tion, the  Austrian  general  had  occupied  the  line  formed  by  the  Mincio,  his 
left  flank  resting  upon  Mantua,  his  right  upon  Peschiera,  a  Venetian  city  ancT 
fortress,  but  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  against  the  reclamation  of 
the  Venetian  government,  who  were  desirous  of  observing  a  neutrality  be- 
tween such  powerful  belligerents,  not  perhaps  dtogether  aware,  how  far  the 
victor,  in  so  dreadful  a  strife,  might  be  disposed  to  neglect  the  general  law  of 
nations. 

The  Austrian  defence  on  the  ri^ht  was  prolonged  Xxy  the  Lago  di  Guarda, 
a  large  lake  out  of  which  the  Mmcio  flows,  and  which,  running  thirty-five 
miles  northward  into  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  maintained  uninterrupted 
Beaulieu*s  communication  with  Germany. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  permitted  his  forces  only  the  repose  of  four  or 
five  days,  ere  he  again  summoned  them  to  active  exertion.  He  called  on  them 
to  visit  the  Capitol,  there  to  re-establish  (he  ought  to  have  said  to  carry  away) 
the  statues  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and  to  change,  or  rather  renovate, 
the  destinies  of  the  finest  district  of  Europe.  But  while  thus  en^ged,  he 
received  orders  from  Paris  respecting  his  farther  proceedings,  which  must 
have  served  to  convince  him  that  oil  his  personal  enemies,  adl  who  doubted 
and  feared  him,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Austrian  ranks. 

The  directory  themselves  had  begun  to  suspect  the  prudence  of  suffering 
the  whole  harvest  of  success  which  Italy  afforded,  to  be  reaped  by  the  adven- 
turous and  haughty  character  who  had  first  thrust  in  the  sickle.  They  per- 
haps felt  already  an  instinctive  distrust  of  the  waxing  influence  which  was 
destined  one  day  to  overpower  their  own.  Under  some  such  impression,  they 
resolved  to  divide  the  army  of  Italy  between  Buonaparte  and  Kellermann, 
directing  the  former  general  to  pass  the  Po,  and  advance  southward  on  Rome 
and  Naples,  with  twenty  thousand  men ;  while  Kellermann,  with  the  other 
moiety  of  the  Italian  army,  should  press  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  make  head 
against  the  Austrians. 

This  was  taking  Buonaparte's  victory  out  of  his  grasp ;  and  he  resented 
the  proposal  accordingly,  by  transmitting  his  resignation,  and  declining  to 
have  any  concern  in  the  loss  of  his  army  and  the  fruits  of  his  conquests. 
He  affirmed,  that  Kellermann,  with  an  army  reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  could  not  face  Beaulieu,  but  would  be  speedily  drivAi  out  of  Lombardv; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  army  which  advanced  southward  would  be 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed.    One  bad  general,  he  said,  was  better  than  two 
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good  ones.  The  directoiy  must  have  perceived  from  such  a  reply,  the  Firm 
and  inflexible  nature  of  the  man  they  had  made  the  leader  of  their  armies, 
but  they  dared  not,  such  was  his  reputation,  proceed  in  the  plan  they  had 
formed  for  the  diminution  of  his  power ;  and  Perhaps,  fbr  the  first  time  since 
the  revolution,  the  executive  government  of  France  was  compelled  to  give 
way  to  a  successful  general,  and  adopt  his  views  instead  of  their  own.  The 
eampaign  was  left  to  his  sole  management ;  he  obtained  an  ascendency  which 
be  took  admirable  care  not  to  relinquish,  and  it  became  the  only  task  of  the 
directory,  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  to  study  phrases  for  intimating  their 
approbation  of  the  young  generaPs  measures. 

Whatever  were  the  ultimate  designs  of  Buonaparte  against  Rome,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  suspend  them  until  he  should  be  freed  from  all  danger 
of  the  Austrians,  by  the  final  defeat  of  Beaulieu.  For  this  object,  he  directed 
the  divisions  of  his  army  towards  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  with  a  view 
of  once  more  forcing  Beaulieu's  position,  after  having  taken  precautions  for 
blockading  the  citadel  of  Milan,  where  the  Austrians  still  held  out,  and  for 
guarding  Pavia  and  other  points,  which  appeared  necessary  to  secure  his 
conquests. 

Napoleon  himself  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Lodi,  upon  the  24th  of  May, 
But  he  was  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  he  received  the-  alarming  intelli- 
gence, that  the  city  of  Pavia,  with  all  \he  surrounding  districts,  was  in 
arms  in  his  rear;  that  the  tocsin  was  ringing  in  every  village,  and  that  news 
were  circulated  that  the  prince  of  Condons  army,  united  with  a  strong  Aus- 
trian force,  had  descenaed  from  the  Tyrol  into  Italy.  Some  commotions 
had  shown  themselves  in  Milan,  and  the  Austrian  garrison  there  made 
demonstrations  towards  favouring  the  insurrection  in  Pavia,  where  the  insur- 
gents were  completely  successful,  and  had  made  prisoners  a  French  corps  of 
three  hundred  men. 

Buonaparte  represents  these  disturbances>as  effected  by  Austrian  agents ; 
but  he  had  formerly  assured  us,  that  the  Italians  took  little  interest  in  the  fate 
of  their  German  masters.  The  truth  is,  that,  having  entered  Italy  with  the 
most  flattering  assurances  of  observing  respect  for  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, the  French  had  disgusted  the  inhabitants,  by  exacting  the  contributions 
which  they  had  imposed  on  the  country  with  great  severity.  As  Catholics, 
the  Italians  were  also  disgusted  with  the  open  indignities  throM'n  on  the 
places  and  objects  of  public  worship,  as  well  as  on  the  persons  and  character 
of  their  priests.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  naturally  saw  their  ruin  in  the 
success  of  the  French ;  and  the  lower  classes  joined  them  for  the  time,  from 
dislike  to  foreigners,  love  of  national  independence,  resentment  of  the  exac- 
tions made  and  the  acts  of  sacrilege  committed  bv  the  ultramontane  invaders. 
About  thirty  thousand  insurgents  wei^  in  arms ;  but  having  no  regular  forces 
on  which  to  rest  as  a  rallying  point,  they  were  ill  calculated  to  endure  the 
rapid  assault  of  the  disciplmed  French.  * 

Buonaparte,  anxious  to  extinguish  a  flame  so  formidable,  instantly  returned 
from  Lodi  to  Milan,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  division,  took  order  for  the  safety 
of  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  moved  next  morning  towards  Pavia,  the 
centre  of  the  insurrection.  The  village  of  Benasco,  which  was  defended 
against  Lannes,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
place  plundered  and  burned.  Napoleon  himself  arrived  before  Pavia,  blew 
the  gates  open  with  his  cannon,  dispersed  with  ease  the  half-armed  insurgents, 
and  caused  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  be  put  to  death,  for  having 
attempted  to  defend  the  independence  of  their  country.  He  then  seized  on 
the  persons  of  many  inhabitants,  and  sent  them  to  Paris  as  hostages  for  the 
subjection  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  French  general  published  a  proclamation  in  the  republican  style,  in 
which  he  reproaches  the  insurgents  for  presuming  to  use  arms  in  defence  of 
their  country,  and  menaces  with  fire  and  sword  whatever  individuals  should 
in  future  prosecute  the  same  daring  course.  He  made  his  threat  good  some 
weeks  afterward,  when  a  similar  insurrection  took  place  in  those  districts 
ealled  the  imperial  fiefs,  and  still  later,  when  an  efibrt  at  resistance  was 
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attempted  in  the  town  of  Lago.  On  both  occaciions,  the  leaders  of  ^e  anned 
inhabitants  were  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and  shot.  On 
the  last,  indeed,  to  revenge  the  defeat  sustained  by  a  squadron  of  French 
dragoons,  Lago  was  taken  by  storm,  pillaged,  burned,  and  the  men  put  to  the 
sword ;  while  some  credit  seems  to  be  taken  by  Buonaparte  in  his  despatches, 
for  the  clemency  of  the  French,  which  spared  the  women  and  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  these  severities,  without  contrasting 
them  with  the  opinions  professed  on  other  occasions,  both  by  the  republican 
and  imperial  governments  of  France.  The  first  of  these  exclaimed  as 
at  an  unheard-of  cruelty,  when  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  his  celebrated 
proclamation,  threatened  to  treat  as  a  brigand  every  Frenchman,  not  being 
a  soldier,  whom  he  should  find  under  arms,  and  to  destroy  such  villages  as 
should  oflfer  resistance  to  the  invading  army.  The  French  at  that  time  con-> 
sidered  with  justice,  that,  if  there  is  one  duty  more  holy  than  another,  it  is 
that  which  calls  on  men  to  defend  their  native  country  against  invasion. 
Napoleon,  being  emperor,  was  of  the  same  opinion  in  the  years  1813  and 
1814,  when  the  allies  entered  the  French  territories,  and  when,  in  various 
proclamations,  he  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  rise  against  the  invaders  with 
the  implements  of  their  ordinary  labour,  when  they  had  no  better  arms,  and 
'*to  shoot  a  forei^er  as  they  would  a  wolf.**  It  would  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  invitations  with  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  on  the  town  of 
Lago,  for  observiufi^aline  of  conduct  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  Buona- 

Earte  so  keenly  and  earnestly  recommended  to  those  whom  fortune  had  made 
is  own  subjects. 

The  brief  insurrection  of  Pa  via  suppressed  by  these  severities,  Buonaparte 
once  more  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  strong  position  of  the  Austrians,  with 
the  purpose  of  reducing  Beaulieu  to  a  more  decided  state  of  disability,  before 
he  executed  the  threatened  vengeance  of  the  republic  on  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
For  this  purpose  he  advanced  to  Brescia,  and  manosuvred  in  such  a  manner 
as  induced  Beaulieu,  whom  repeated  surprises  of  the  same  kind  had  not  put 
upon  his  guard,  to  believe,  that  either  the  French  general  intended  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio  at  the  small  but  strong  town  of  Peschiera,  where 
that  river  issues  from  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  or  else  that,  marchin?  northward 
along  the  eastern  bank,  he  designed  to  come  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
thus  turn  the  ri^ht  of  the  Austrian  position.  While  Beaulieu  disposed  his 
forces  as  expecting  an  attack  on  the  right  of  his  line,  Buonaparte,  with  his 
usual  celerity,  proposed  to  attack  him  on  the  centre,  at  Borghetto,  a  town 
situated  on  the  Mincio,  and  commanding  a  bridge  over  it,  about  ten  miles 
lower  than  Peschiera. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  French  general  attacked,  with  superior  force, 
and  repulsed  across  the  Mincio,  an  Austrian  corps  who  endeavoured  to  cover 
the  town.  The  fugitives  endeavoured  to  demolish  the  bridge,  and  did  break 
down  one  of  its  arches.  iBut  the  French,  rushing  forward  with  impetuosity, 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  retreating  Austrians,  repaired  the 
broken  arch  so  as  to  effect  a  passage,  and  the  Mincio^  passed  as  the  Po  and 
the  Adda  had  been  before,  ceased  m  its  turn  to  be  a  protection  to  the  army 
drawn  up  behind  it. 

Beaulieu,  who  had  his  head-quarters  at  Valeggio,  a  village  nearly  opposite 
to  Borghetto,  hastened  to  retreat,  and  evacuating  Peschiera,  marched  his 
dismayed  forces  behind  the  Adire,  leaving  five  hundred  prisoners,  with  other 
trophies  of  victory,  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Buonaparte  had  designed 
that  this  day  of  success  should  have  been  still  more  decisive ;  for  he  meditated 
an  attack  upon  Peschiera  at  the  moment  when  the  passage  at  Borghetto  was 
accomplished ;  but  ere  Augereau,  to  whom  this  manoeuvre  was  committed, 
had  time  to  approach  Peschiera,  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  who  were 
in  full  retreat  by  Castel  Nuovo,  protected  by  their  cavalry. 

The  left  of  the  Austrian  line,  cut  off  from  tlie  centre  by  the  passagfe  of 
the  French,  had  been  stationed  at  Puzzuolo,  lower  on  the  Mincio.  When 
Sebottendorf,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops  stationed  on  the  left 
bank,  heard  the  cannonade,  he  immediately  ascended  the  river,  to  assist  his 
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commander^iiv-chief  to  Tepd  the  Frenoh,  or  to  take  them  in  flank  if  it 
WM  ali^mdy  crossed.  The  retreat  of  Beaulieu  made  both  purposes  impossi- 
ble; and  yet  this  march  of  Sebottendorf  had  almost  proauced  a  result  of 
greater  consequence  than  would  have  been  the  most  complete  victory. 

l^e  French  division  which  first  crossed  the  Mincio,  nad  passed  through 
Valeggio,  without  halting,  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu,  by  whom  tne  village  had 
been  just  before  abandoned.  Buonaparte  with  a  small  retinue  rsmained  in 
the  place ;  and  Massena's  division  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio* 
prepahog  their  dinner.  At  this  moment  the  advanced-gpiard  of  Sebotten* 
dorf,  consisting  of  hulans  and  hussars,  pushed  into  the  village  of  Valeggio. 
There  was  but  barely  time  to  cry  to  arms ;  and,  shutting  the  gates  of  the  inUf 
to  employ  the  general's  small  escort  in  its  defence,  while  Buonaparte, 
escaping  bythe  garden,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  towards  Massena*s 
division.  The  soldiers  threw  aside  their  cookery,  and  marched  instanUy 
against  Sebottendorf,  who  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  without  loss, 
tnected  a  retreat  in  the  same  direction  as  his  commander-in-chief  Beaulieu. 
This  personal  risk  induced  Buonaparte,  to  form  what  he  called  the  coips  of 
fuides,  veterans  of  ten  years'  service  at  least,  who  were  perpetually  near  his 
person,  and,  like  the  inarii  of  the  Romans,  were  employea  only  when  the 
most  desperate  efforts  of  courage  were  necessary.  Bessieres,  afterward 
duke  of  Istria,  and  mareschal  of  France,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chosen 
body,  which  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  imperial  guards  of 
Napoleon. 

The  passage  of  the  Mincio  obliged  the  Austrians  to  retire  within  the  fron'- 
tier  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  they  might  have  been  considered  as  completely  ex- 
pelled from  Italy,  had  not  Mantua  and  the  citadel  of  Milan  still  contmued 
io  display  the  imperial  banners.  The  castle  of  Milan  was  a  place  of  no  es> 
iraordinary  strength,  the  surrender  of  which  might* be  calculated  on  so  soon 
as  the  general  fate  of  war  had  declared  itself  against  the  present  possessors. 
But  Mantua  was  by  nature  pne  of  those  almost  impregnable  fortresses, 
which  may  long,  relying  on  its  own  resources,  defy  any  comjhilsion  but  that 
of  famine. 

The  town  and  fortress  of  Mantua  are  situated  on  a  species  of  island,  five 
or  six  leagues  square,  called  the  Seraglio,  produced  by  three  lakes,  which 
communicate  with,  or  rather  are  formed  by,  the  Mincio.  This  island  has  ac^ 
cess  to  the  land  by  five  causeways,  the  most  important  of  which  was,  in  1796, 
defended  by  a  regular  citadel,  called,  from  the  vicinity  of  a  ducal  palace.  La 
Favorita.  Another  was  defended  by  an  intrenched  camp  extending  between 
the  fortress  and  the  lake.  The  third  was  protected  by  a  horn  work.  The 
remaining  two  causeways  were  only  defended  by  gates  and  drawbridges. 
Mantua,  low  in  situation,  and  surrounded  by  water,  in  a  warm  climate,  is 
naturally  unhealthy ;  but  the  air  was  likely  to  be  still  more  destructive  to 
a  besieging  army  (which  necessarily  lay  in  many  respects  more  exposed  to 
the  elements,  and  were  besides  in  greater  numbers,  and  less  habituated  to 
the  air  of  the  place),  than  to  a  garrison  who  had  been  seasoned  to  it,  and 
were  well  accommodated  within  the  fortress. 

To  surprise  a  place  so  strong  by  a  coup-de^maln  was  impossible,  though 
Buonaparte  represents  his  soldiers  as  murmuring  that  such  a  desperate  feat 
was  not  attempted.  •  But  he  blockaded  Mantua  with  a  large  force,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  such  other  measures  to  improve  his  success,  as  might  pave  the 
way  to  future  victories.  The  garrison  was  numerous,  amounting  to  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  men ;  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  fortifications, 
which  the  Austrians  had  neglected  in  over-security,  were  made  up  for  by 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place.  Yet  of  the  five  causeways,  Buonaparte 
made  himself  master  of  four ;  and  thus  the  enemy  lost  possession  of  all  be* 
yond  the  walls  of  the  town  and  citadel,  and  had  only  the  means  of  attaining 
the  mainland  through  the  citadel  of  La  Favorita.  Lines  of  circumvallation 
were  formed,  and  Serrurier  was  left  in  blockade  of  the  fortress,  which  tb^ 
possession  of  four  of  the  accesses  enabled  him  to  accomplish  with  a  body  of 
men  inferior  to  the  garrison.  |(| 
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To-comi^ete  the  blockade,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice.  With  this  venerable  government 
Napoleon  had  the  power  of  working  his  own  pleasure ;  for  although  the  state 
might  have  nined^  a  cmisiderable  army  to  assist  the  Austrians,  to  whom  its 
senate,  or  aristocratic  government,  certainly  bore  good-will,  yet,  having  been 
in  amity  with  the  French  republic,  they  deemed  the  step  too  hazardous,  and 
vainly  trusting  that  their  neutrality  would  be  respected,  they  saw  the  Aus- 
trian power  conlpletely  broken  for  the  time,  before  they  took  any  active 
measures  either  to  stand  in  their  defence,  or  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 
victor.  But  when  the  line  of  the  Mincio  was  forced,  and  Buonaparte  occu- 
pied the  Venetian  territory  on  the  left  bank,  it  was  time  to  seek  by  conces- 
sions that  deference  to  the  rights  of  an  independent  country,  which  the  once 
haughty  aristocracy  of  Venice  had  lost  a  favourable  opportunity  of  support- 
ingby  force. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  rendered  their  cause  unfavourable. 
Louis  XVIII.,  under  the  title  of  a  private  person,  the  comte  de  Lisle,  had  re- 
ceived the  hospitality  of  the  republic,  and  was  permitted  to  remain  at  Ve- 
rona, living  in  strict  (Seclusion.  The  permission  to  entertain  this  distin- 
guished exile,  the  Venetian  government  had  almost  mendicated  from  the 
French  revolutionary  rulers,  in  a  manner  which  we  would  term  mean,  were 
it  not  for  the  goodness  of  the  intention,  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  conduct 
of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  with  pity  rather  than  contempt.  But 
when  the  screen  of  the  Austrian  force  no  longer  existed  between  the  in- 
vading armies  of  France  and  the  Venetian  territories — ^when  the  final  subju- 
gation of  the  north  of  Italy  was  resolved  on— the  directory  peremptorily  de- 
manded, and  the  senate  of  Venice  were  obliged  to  grant,  an  order,  removing 
the  comte  de  Lisle  from  the  boundaries  of  the  republic. 

The  illustrious  exile  protested  against  this  breach  of  hospitality,  and  de- 
manded, before  parting,  that  his  name,  which  had  been  placea  on  the  golden 
book  of  the  republic,  should  be  erased,  and  that  the  armour  presented  by 
Henry  IV.  to  Venice,  should  be  restored  to  his  descendant.  Both  demands 
were  evaded,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  circumstances,  and  the 
future  monarch  of  f^nce  left  Verona  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1796,  for  the  army 
of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  in  whose  ranks  he  proposed  to  place  himself,  without 
the  purpose  of  assuming  any  command,  but  only  that  of  fighting  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  character  of  the  first  gentleman  of  France.  Other  less  distin- 
guished emigrants,  to  the  number  of  several  hundredsf  who  had  found  an 
asylum  in  Italy,  were,  by  the  successes  at  Lodi  and  Borghetto,  compelled  to 
fly  to  other  countries. 

Buonaparte,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Borghetto,  and  the  passage 
o/  the  Mmcio,  occupied  the  town  of  Verona,  and  did  not  fail  to  intimate  to 
its  magistrates,  that  if  the  pretender,  as  he  termed  him,  to  the  throne  of 
France,  had  not  left  Verona  before  hie  arrival,  he  would  have  burned  to  the 
nound  a  town  which,  acknowledging  him  as  king  of  France,  assumed,  in 
doing  so,  the  air  of  being  itself  the  capital  of  that  republic.  This  might,  no 
doubt,  sound  gallant  in  Paris;  but  Buonaparte  knew  well  that  Louis  of 
France  was  not  received  in  the  Venetian  territory  as  the  successor  to  his 
brother's  throne,  but  only  with  the  hospitality  due  to  an  unfortunate  prince, 
who,  suiting  his  claim  and  title  to  his  situation,  was  content  to  shelter  his 
head,  as  a  private  man  might  have  done,  from  the  evils  which  seemed  to 
pursue  him. 

The  neutrality  of  Venice,  was,  however,  for  the  time  admitted,  though  not 
entirely  from  respect  for  the  law  of  nations ;  for  Buonaparte  is  at  some  pains 
to  justify  himself  for  not  having  seized  without  ceremony  on  the  territories 
and  resources  of  that  republic,  although  a  neutral  power  as  far  as  her  utmost 
exertions  could  preserve  neutrality.  He  contented  himself  for  Ihe  time  with 
occupying  Verona,  and  other  dependencies  of  Venice  upon  "the  line  of  the 
Adiffe.  "  You  are  too  weak,"  he  said  to  the  proveditore  Fescarelli,  "to  pre* 
tend  to  enforce  neutrality  with  a  few  hundred  Sclavonians  on  two  such  na- 
tions as  France  and  Austria.    The  Austrians  have  not  respected  your  tern- 
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toiy  where  it  suited  their  purpose,  and  I  must,  in  requital,  occupy  such  part 
as  fdh  within  the  line  of  the  Adige.'* 

But  he  considered  that  the  Venetian  territories  to  the  westward  should  in 
pc^cy  be  allowed  to  retam  the  character  of  neutral  eronnd,  which  the  govern" 
ment,  as  that  of  Venice  was  emphatically  called,  woiud  not,  for  their  own  sakes, 
permit  them  to  lose ;  while  otherwise,  if  occupied  by  the  French  as  con- 
querors, these  timid  neutrals  miffht  upon  any  reverse  nave  resumed  the  cha- 
racter of  fierce  opponents.  And,  at  all  events,  in  order  to  secure  a  territory 
as  a  conquest,  which,  if  respected  as  neutral,  would  secure  itself,  there  would 
have  been  a  necessity  for  dividing  the  French  forces,  which  it  was  Buona- 
parte's wish  to  concentrate.  From  mterested  motives,  therefore,  if  not  from 
respect  to  justice,  Buonaparte  deferred  seizing  the  territory  of  Venice  when 
within  his  grasp,  conscious  that  the  total  defeat  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy 
would,  when  accomplished,  leave  the  prey  as  attainable  and  more  defence- 
less than  ever.  Having  disposed  his  army  in  its  position,  and  prepared  some 
of  its  divisions  for  the  service  which  they  were  to  perform  as  moveable  co- 
lumns, he  returned  to  Milan  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  successes. 

The  first  of  these  consisted  in  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Naples  from  the 
cause  of  Austria,  to  which,  from  family  connexion,  he  had  yet  remainid  at- 
tached, though  of  late  with  less  deep  devotion.  His  cavalry  had  behaved  bet- 
ter during  the  engagement  on  the  Mincio,  than  has  been  of  late  the  custom, 
with  Neapolitan  troops,  and  had  suffered  accordingly.  The  king,  discouraged 
with  the  loss,  solicited  an  armistice,  which  he  easily  obtained ;  for  his  domi- 
nions being  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Italy,  and  his  force  extending 
to  sixty  thousand  men  at  least,  it  was  of  importance  to  secure  the  neutrality 
of  a  power  who  might  be  dangerous,  and  who  was  not,  as  matters  stooa, 
under  the  inmiediate  control  of  the  French.  A  Neapolitan  ambassador  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  final  peace ;  in  the  mean  while,  the  soldiers  of  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  withdrawn  from  the  army  of  Beaulieu,  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  The  dispositions  of  the  court  of  Naples  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  vacillate,  as  opportunity  of  advantage,  joined  with 
the  hatred  of  the  queen  (sister  of  Marie  Antoinette),  or  the  fear  of  the  French 
military  superiority,  seemed  to  predominate. 

The  storm  now  thickened  round  the  devoted  head  of  the  pope.  Ferrara 
and  Bologna,  the  territories  of  which  belonged  to  the  holy  see,  were  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.  In  the  latter  place,  four  hundred  of  the  papal  troops 
were  made  prisoners,  with  a  cardinal  who  acted  as  their  officer.  The  latter 
was  dismissed  on  his  parole,  but  when  summoned  to  return  to  the  French 
head-quarters,  his  eminence  declined  to  obey,  and  amused  the  republican 
ofilcers  a  good  deal  by  alleging  that  the  pope  had  dispensed  with  his  engage- 
ment. AAerward,  however,  there  were  officers  of  no  mean  rank  in  the 
FYench  service,  who  could  contrive  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  engage- 
ment of  a  parole,  without  troubling  the  pope  for  his  interference  on  the  oc- 
casion. Influenced  by  the  approaching  danger,  the  court  of  Rome  sent 
Azara,  the  Spanish  minister,  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  an  armistice.  It 
was  a  remarkable  part  of  Buonaparte's  character,  that  he  knew  as  well  when 
to  forbear  as  when  to  strike.  Rome,  it  was  true,  was  an  enemy  whom  France, 
or  at  least  its  present  rulers,  both  hated  and  despised,  but  the  moment  was 
then  inopportune  for  the  prosecution  of  their  resentment.  To  have  detached 
a  sufficient  force  in  that  direction,  would  have  wea)cened  the  French  army 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  fresh  bodies  of  German  troops  were  already 
arriving,  and  might  have  been  attended  with  great  ultimate  risk,  since  there 
was  a  possibility  that  the  English  might  have  transported  to  Italy  the  forces 
which  they  were  about  to  withdraw  from  Corsica,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men.  But  though  these  considerations  recommended  to  Napoleon  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  pope,  his  holiness  was  compelled  to  purchase  the  armistice 
at  a  severe  rate.  Twenty-one  millions  of  francs,  in  actual  specie,  with  large 
contributions  in  forage  and  military  stores,  the  cession  of  Ancona,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara,  not  forgetting  one  hundred  of  the  finest  pictures,  statues,  and 
similar  (Ejects  of  art,  to  be  selected  according  to  the  choice  of  the  committee 
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fit  artifti  who  attended  the  French  anny,  were  the  price  of  a  respite  whieh 
was  not  of  long  duration.  It  was  particularly  stipulated,  with  republican 
ostentation,  that  the  busts  of  the  elder  and  youneer  Brutus  were  to  be  among 
the  number  of  ceded  articles ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Buonaparte 
made  good  his  vaunt,  of  establishing  in  the  Roman  capital  the  statues  of  the 
illustrious  and  classical  dead. 

The  archduke  of  Tuscany  was  next  to  undergo  the  republican  discipline. 
It  is  true,  that  prince  had  given  no  offence  to  the  French  republic ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  claims  of  merit  with  them,  from  having  been  the  veiy  first 
power  in  Europe  who  acknowledged  them  as  a  legal  goveroment,  and  having 
ever  since  been  in  strict  amity  with  them.  It  seemed  also,  that  while  justice 
required  he  should  be  spared,  the  interest  of  the  French  themselves  did  not 
oppose  the  conclusion.  His  country  could  have  no  influence  on  the  fate  of 
the  impending  war,  being  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines. 
In  these  circumstances,  to  hav^  seized  on  his  museum,  however  tempting,  or 
made  requisitions  on  his  territories,  would  have  appeared  unjust  towards  the 
earliest  ally  of  the  French  republic ;  so  Buonaparte  contented  himself  with 
seizing  on  the  grand  duke*s  seaport  of  Leghorn,  confiscating  the  English 
goods  which  his  subjects  had  imported,  and  entirely  ruining  the  once  flou- 
rishing commerce  of  the  dukedom.  It  was  a  principal  object  with  the  French 
to  seize  the  British  merchant  vessels,  who,  confiding  in  the  respect  due  to 
a  neutral  power,  were  lying  in  great  numbers  in  the  harbour;  but  the  English 
merchantmen  had  such  early  intelligence  as  enabled  them  to  set  sail  for  Cor- 
sica, althou^  a  very  great  quantity  of  valuable  goods  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  French. 

While  the  French  general  was  thus  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  grand 
duke,  occupying  by  surprise  bis  viduable  seaport,  and  destroying  the  com- 
merce of  his  state,  the  unhappy  prince  was  compelled  to  receive  him  at  Flo« 
rencd,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  valued  friend,  and  profess  the  utmost 
obligation  to  him  for  his  lenity,  while  Manfredini,  the  Tuscan  minister,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  a  veil  of  decency  over  the  transactions  at  Leghorn,  by 
allowing  that  the  English  were  more  masters  in  that  port  than  was  the  grand 
duke  himself.  Buonaparte  disdained  to  have  recourse  to  any  paltry  apolO" 
gies.  **  The  French  fliELg,"  he  said,  "  has  been  insulted  in  Leghorn :— you  are 
not  strong  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  respected.  The  directory  has  com- 
manded me  to  occupy  the  place.*'  Shortly  after,  Buonaparte,  during  an  en- 
tertainment given  to  him  by  the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  citadel  of  Milan  had  at  length  surrendered.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  with  self*congratulation,  and  tumins[  to  the  grand  duke,  observed, 
^  that  the  emperor,  his  brotheri  had  now  lost  his  last  possession  in  Lombardy.** 

When  we  read  of  the  exactions  and  indignities  to  which  the  strong  reduce 
the  weak,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  the  simile  of  Napoleon  nimselfi 
who  compared  the  alliance  of  France  and  an  inferior  state,  to  a  giant  em- 
bracing a  dwarf.  ^*  The  poor  dwarf/'  he  added,  '*  may  probably  be  suflbcated 
in  the  arms  of  his  friend ;  but  the  giant  does  not  mean  it,  and  cannot  help 
it."  While  Buonaparte  made  truce  with  several  of  the  old  states  in  Italy, 
or  rather  adjourned  their  destruction  in  consideration  of  large  contributions, 
be  was  far  from  losing  sight  of  the  main  object  of  the  French  directory, 
which  was  to  cause  the  adjacent  governments  to  be  revolutionized  and  new 
modelled  on  a  jepublioan  form,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  great  nation 
herself.  This  scheme  was,  in  every  respect,  an  exceedingly  artful  one.  In 
every  state  which  the  French  might  overrun  or  conquer,  there  must  occur, 
as  we  have  already  repeatedly  noticed,  men  fitted  to  form  the  members  of 
revolutionary  government,  and  who,  from  their  previous  situation  and  habita, 
must  necessarily  be  found  eager  to  do  so.  Such  men  are  sure  to  be  supported 
by  the  rabble  of  large  towns,  who  are  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  plunder, 
and  by  the  splendid  promises  of  liberty,  which  they  always  understand  as 

Sromising  the  equalization  of  property.    Thus  provided  with  materials  for 
leir  edifice,  the  bayonets  of  the  French  army  were  of  strength  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  task  from  being  interrupted,  and  the  French  repuhUc  bad  soon 
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to  gfreet  eistef  states,  under  the  gpoTemmept  of  men  who  held  their  oiBoes  bjr 
the  pleasure  of  France,  and  who  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  comply  with  all 
her  reijttisitions,  however  unreasonable. 

Having  noticed  the  effect  of  Buonaparte's  short  but  brilliant  campaign  on 
Other  states,  we  must  observe  the  effects  which  his  victories  produced  on 
Austria  herself.  These  were  entirely  consistent  with  her  national  character. 
The  same  tardiness  which  has  long  made  the  government  of  Austria  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  advantageous  circumstances,  cautious  in  their  plans, 
and  unwilling  to  adopt,  or  indeed  to  study  to  comprehend,  a  new  system  of 
tactics,  even  after  having  repeatedly  experienced  its  terrible  efficacies,  is 
combined  with  the  better  qualities  of  firm  determination,  resolute  endurance, 
and  unquenchable  spirit.  The  Austrian  slowness  and  obstinacy,  which  have 
sometimes  threatened  them  with  ruin,  have,  on  the  other  band,  often  been 
compensated  by  their  firm  perseverance  and  courage  in  adversity.  Upon  the 
I)resent  occasion  Austria  snowed  ample  demonstration  of  the  various  quali- 
ties we  have  ascribed  to  her.  The  rapid  and  successive  victories  of  Buona- 
parte, appeared  to  her  only  the  rash  flight  of  an  eaglet,  whose  juvenile  auda^ 
city  had  over-estimated  the  strength  of  his  pinion.  The  imperial  council  re- 
solved to  sustain  their  diminished  force  in  Italy,  with  such  reinforcements  as 
might  enable  them  to  reassume  the  complete  superiority  over  the  French, 
though  at  the  risk  of  weakening  their  armies  on  tfaue  Rhine.  Fortune  in  that 
quarter,  though  of  a  various  complexion,  had  been  on  the  whole  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  Austrians  than  elsewhere,  and  seemed  to  authorize  the  de« 
taching  considerable  reinforcements  from  the  eastern  frontier,  on  which  they 
had  been  partially  victorious,  to  Italy,  where,  since  Buonaparte  had  descended 
from  the  Alps,  they  had  been  uniformly  unfortunate. 

BeauUeu,  aged  and  unlucky,  was  no  longer  considered  as  a  fit  opponent  to 
his  inventive,  young,  and  active  adversary.  He  was  as  full  of  displeasure,  it 
is  said,  against  the  aulic  council,  for  the  associates  whom  they  had  assigned 
him,  as  they  could  be  with  him  for  his  bad  success.  He  was  recalled,  therOi' 
fore,  in  that  species  of  disgrace  which  misfortune  never  fails  to  infer,  and  the 
command  of  his  remaining  forces,  now  drawn  back  and  secured  within  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  was  provisionally  assigned  to  the  veteran  Melas.  Mean- 
while, Wnrmser,  accounted  one  oi  the  best  of  the  Austrian  generals,  was  or- 
dered to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  irom  the  imperial 
forces  on  the  Rhine,  and,  traversing  the  Tyrol,  and  collecting  what  recruits, 
he  could  in  that  warl&e  district,  to  assume  the  corajnand  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
my, which,  expelled  from  Italy,  now  lay  upon  its  frontiers,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed eager  to  resume  their  national  supremacy  in  the  fertile  climates  out  of 
which  they  had  been  so  lately  driven. 

Aware  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering,  Buonaparte  made  ever^  possible 
effort  to  carry  Mantua  before  the  arrival  of  the  formidable  Austrian  army, 
whose  first  operation  would  doubtless  be  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  important 
place.  A  scheme  to  take  the  city  and  castle  by  surprise,  by  a  detachment 
which  should  pass  to  the  Seraglio,  or  islet  on  which  Mantua  is  situated,  by 
night  and  in  boats,  having  totally  failed,  Buonaparte  was  compelled  to  open 
trenches,  and  proceed  as  by  regular  siege.  The  Austrian  general.  Canto 
d'Irles,  when  summoned  to  surrender  it,.replied  that  his  orders  were  to  de- 
fend the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  Napoleon,  on  his  side,  assembled  all 
the  battering  ordiunnce  which  could  be  collected  from  the  walls  of  the  neigb- 
bouring  cities  and  fortresses,  and  the  attack  and  defence  commenced  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner  on  both  sides ;  the  French  making  every  effort  to  re- 
duce the  city  before  Wnrmser  should  open  his  campaign,  the  governor  deter^* 
mined  to  protract  his  resistance,  if  possible,  until  he  was'^relieved  by  the  ad- 
vance of  that  general.  But  although  red-hot  balls  were  expended  in  profu- 
sion, and  several  desperate  and  bloody  assaults  and  sallies  took  place,  many 
more  battles  were  to  be  fought,  and  much  more  blood  expended,  before  Buo« 
naparte  was  fated  to  succeed  in  this  important  object. 

The  plan  which  the  directory  had  adopted  for  the  campaign  of  1796,  was 
of  a  gigantic  character,  and  menaced  Austria,  their  most  powerful  enemy 
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iroon  the  continentt  with  nothing  short  of  total  destruction.  It  was  worthy 
of  the  genius  of  Camot,  by  whom  it  was  formed,  and  of  Napoleon  and  Mo- 
reau,  by  whom  it  had  been  revised  and  approved.  Under  sanction  of  this 
general  plan,  Buonaparte  regulated  the  Italian  campaign  in  which  he  had 
proved  so  successful ;  and  it  had  been  schemed,  that  to  allow  Austria  no 
breathing  space,  Moreau,  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  should 
press  forward  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Grermany,  supported  on  the  left  by 
Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  both  generals  should 
continue  to  advance,  until  Moreau  should  be  in  a  position  to  communicate 
with  Buonaparte  through  the  Tyrol.  When  this  junction  of  the  whole  forces 
of  France,  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  accomplished,  it  was 
€amot*8  ultimate  plan  that  they  should  advance  upon  Vienna,  and  dictate 
peace  to  the  emperor  under  the  walls  of  his  own  capital. 

Of  this  mreat  project,  the  part  intrusted  to  Buonaparte  was  completely  exe- 
cuted, and  for  some  time  the  fortune  of  war  seemed  equally  auspicious  to 
France  upon  the  Rhine  as  in  Italy.  Moreau' and  Jourdan  crossed  that  great 
national  boundary  at  Neuwied  and  Kehl,  and  moved  eastward  through  Ger- 
many, forming  a  connected  front  of  more  than  sixty  leagues  in  breadu,  until 
Moreau  had  actually  crossed  the  river  Leek,  and  was  almost  touching  with 
his  right  flank  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  through  which  he  was,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  to  have  communicated  with  Buonaparte. 

Durinff  this  advance  of  two  hostile  armies,  amounting  each  to  seventy-five 
thousand  men,  which  filled  all  Germany  with  consternation,  the  Austrian  leader, 
Wartensleben,  was  driven  from  position  to  position  by  Jourdan,  while  the 
archduke  Charles  was  equally  unable  to  maintain  his  ground  before  Moreau. 
The  imperial  generals  were  reduced  to  this  extremity  by  the  loss  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  had  been  detached 
under  Wurmser,  to  support  the  remains  of  Beaulieu's  forces ;  and  reinstate 
the  Austrian  affairs  in  Italy,  and  who  were  now  on  their  march  through  the 
Tyrol  for  that  purpose.  But  the  archduke  was  an  excellent  and  enterprising 
officer,  and  at  this  important  period  he  saved  the  empire  of  Austria  by  a  bold 
and  decided  manoeuvre.  Leaving  a  lar^  part  of  his  army  to  make  head 
ajgainst  Moreau,  or  at  least  to  keep  him  in  check,  the  archduke  moved  to  the 
riffht  with  the  rest,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  Wartensleben,  and  over- 
whelm Jourdan  with  a  local  superiority  of  numbers,  being  the  very  principle 
on  which  the  French  themselves  achieved  so  many  victories.  Jourdan  was 
totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat,  which 
was  rendered  disastrous  by  the  \psurrection  of  the  Germp  peasantry  around 
his  fugitive  army.  Moreau,  also  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  when  Jourdan,  with  the  army  which  covered  his  left  flank,  was  de- 
feated, was  likewise  under  the  necessity  of  retiring,  but  conducted  his  retro- 
grade movement  with  such  dexterity,  that  his  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest, 
where  the  Austrians  hoped  to  cut  him  off*,  has  been  always  judged  worthy  to 
be  compared  to  a  great  victory.  Such  were  the  proceedings  on  the  Rhine, 
and  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  which  must  be  kept  in  view  as  influencing,  at 
first,  by  the  expected  success  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  and  afterward  by  Uieir 
actual  failure,  the  movements  of  the  Italian  a^y. 

As  the  division  of  Wurmser's  army  began  to  arrive  on  the  Tyrolese  dis- 
trict of  Trent,  where  the  Austrian  general  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  Buo- 
naparte became  urgent,  either  that  reinforcements  should  be  despatched  to 
him  from  France,  or  that  the  armies  on  the  Rhine  should  make  such  a  move- 
ment in  advance  towards  the  point  where  they  might  co-operate  Mrith  him,  as 
had  been  agreed  upon  at  arranging  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign.  But  he 
obtained  no  succours :  and  though  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  commenced, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  month  of  June,  yet  that  period  was  too  late  to  aflford 
any  diversion  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  Wurmser  and  his  whole  reinforcements 
bemg  already  either  by  that  time  arrived,  or  on  the  point  of  arriving,  at 
the  place  where  they  were  to  conunence  operations  against  the  French  army 
of  Italy. 

The  thunder-cloud  which  had  been  so  long  blackening  on  the  mountains 
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of  the  Tyroly  seemed  now  about  to  difcharge  its  fury.  Wunnser,  having 
undfer  his  command  perhaps  eighty  thousand  men,  was  about  to  march  from 
Trent  against  the  French,  whose  forces,  amounting  to  scarce  half  so  many, 
were  partly  engas^d  in  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  partly  dispersed  in  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  Adige  and  Chiese,  for  covering  the  division  of  Serrurier, 
which  carried  on  the  siege.  The  Austrian  veteran,  confident  in  his  num- 
bers, was  only  anxious  so  to  regulate  his  advance,  as  to  derive  the  most  con- 
clusive consequences  from  the  victory  which  he  doubted  not  to  obtain.  With 
an  imprudence  which  the  misfortunes  of  Beaulieu  ought  to  have  warned  him 
against,  he  endeavoured  to  occupy  with  the  divisions  of  his  army  so  large  an 
extent  of  country  as  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  their  com- 
munications with  each  other.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  his  right 
wing  under  Quasdonowich,  the  prince  of  Reuss,  and  general  Ocskay,  who 
were  detached  down  the  valley  of  the  river  Chiese,  with  orders  to  direct  their 
march  on  Brescia.  Tliis  division  was  destined  to  occupy  Brescia,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  the  direction  of  Milan.  The  left  wing  of  Wurm- 
ser's  army  under  Melas,  was  to  descend  the  Adige  by  both  banks  at  once, 
and  manoeuvre  on  Verona,  while  the  centre,  commanded  by  the  Austrian 
field-marshal  in  person,  was  to  march  southward  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Lago 
di  Guarda,  take  possession  of  Peschiera,  which  the  French  occupied,  and,  de* 
scending  the  Mincio,  relieve  the  siege  of  Mantua.  There  was  this  radical 
error  in  the  Austrian  plan,  that,  by  sending  Quasdonowich's  division  by  the 
valley  of  Chiese,  Wurmser  placed  the  broad  lake  of  Guarda,  occupied  by  the 
French  flotilla,  between  his  right  wing  and  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  of  course 
made  it  impossible  for  the  centre  and  left  to  support  Quasdonowich*s,  or  even 
to  have  intelligence  of  his  motions  or  his  fate. 

The  active  invention  of  Buonaparte,  sure  as  he  was  to  be  seconded  by  the 
zeal  and  rapidity  of  the  French  army,  speedily  devised  the  means  to  draw  ad* 
vantage  from  this  dislocation  of  the  Austrian  forces.  He  resolved  not  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Wurmser  and  Melas,  but,  concentrating  his  whole 
strength,  to  march  into  the  valley  of  Chiese,  and  avail  himself  of  the  local 
superiority  thus  obtained,  to  attack  and  overpower  the  Austrian  division  left 
under  Quasdonowich,  who  was  advancing  on  Brescia,  down  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake.  For  this  purpose,  one  great  sacrifi(je  was  necessary.  The  plan 
inevitably  involved  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Napoleon  did  not 
hesitate  to  relinquish  this  great  object  at  whatever  loss,  as  it  was  his  uniform 
system  to  sacrifice  all  secondary  views,  and  to  incur  all  lessor  hazards,  to 
secure  what  he  considered  as  the  main  object  of  the  campaign.  Serrurier, 
who  commanded  the  blockading  army,  was  nastily  ordered  to  destroy  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  cannon  and  stores,  which  had  been  collected  with  so  much 
pains  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  A  hundred  guns  were  abandoned  in 
the  trenches,  and  Wurmser,  on  arrivmg  at  Mantua,  found  that  Buonaparte  had 
retired  with  a  precipitation  resembling  that  of  fear. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  July  this  operation  took  place ;  and,  leaving  the 
division  of  Augereau  at  Borshetto,  and  that  of  Massena  at  Peschiera,  to  pro- 
tect, while  it  was  possible,  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  Buonaparte  rushed,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  his  combinations  had  rendered  superior,  upon  the  right 
wine  of  the  Austrians,  which  had  already  directed  its  march  to  Lonato,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  La^o  di  Guarda,  in  order  to  approach  the  Mincio,  and  re- 
sume its  communication  with  Wurmser.  But  Buonaparte,  placed  by  the  cele- 
rity of  his  movements  between  the  two  hostile  armies,  deieated  one  division 
of  the  Austrian  right  at  Sale,  upon  the  lake,  and  another  at  Lonato.  At  the 
same  time  Augereau  and  Massena,  leaving  just  enough  of  men  at  their  posts 
of  Borghetto  and  Peschiera  to  maintain  a  respectable  defence  against  Wurm- 
ser,  made  a  forced  march  to  Brescia,  which  was  occupied  by  another  divi- 
sion of  the  Austrian  right  wing.  But  that  body,  finding  itself  insulated,  and 
conceiving  that  the  whole  French  army  was  debouching  on  them  from  differ- 
ent points,  was  already  in  full*  retreat  towards  the  Tjrrol,  from  which  it  had 
advanced  with  the  expectation  of  turning  Buonaparte's  flank,  and  destroying 
his  retreat  upon  Milan.     Some  French  troops  were  left  to  accelerate  weir 
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flight^  and  pteweni  their  a^n  making  head,  while  Massena  and  Augereaiit 
rapidly  counter>inarching,  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  to  support  their 
respective  rear-guards,  which  they  had  left  at  Borghetto  and  Peschiera,  on  the 
line  of  that  river. 

They  received  intelligence,  however,  which  induced  them  to  halt  upon  this 
counter-march.  Both  rear-guards  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  line 
of  the  Mincio,  of  which  river  the  Austrians  had  forced  the  passage.  The 
rear-guard  of  Massena,  under  general  Pigeon,  had  fallen  back  in  good  order, 
so  as  to  occupy  Lonato ;  that  ofAugereau  fled  with  precipitation  and  confu- 
sion, and  failed  to  make  a  stand  at  Castiglione,  which  was  occupied  by  Aus- 
trians who  intrenched  themselves  there.  Yalette,  the  general  who  com- 
manded this  body,  was  deprived  of  his  commission  in  the  presence  of  his 
troops  for  misbehaviour;  an  example  which  the  gallantry  of  the  French  ge- 
nerals rendered  extremely  unfrequent  in  their  service.  Wurmser  became 
now  seriously  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  right  wing,  and  determined  to 
force  a  communication  with  Quasdonowich  at  all  risks.  But  he  could  only 
attain  the  valley  of  the  Chiese,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  by 
breaking  a  passage  through  the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau.  On  the 
3d  of  August,  at  break  of  day,  two  divisions  of  Austrians,  who  had  crossed 
the  Mincio  in  pursuit  of  Pigeon  and  Yalette,  now  directed  themselves,  with 
the  most  determined  resolution,  on  the  French  troops,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  between  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  right  wing. 

The  late  rear-guard  of  Massena  which,  by  his  counter-march,  had  now  be- 
come his  advanced-guard,  was  defeated,  and  Lonato,  the  place  which  they 
occupied,  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  with  the  French  artillery,  and  the  ge- 
neral officer  who  commanded  them.  But  the  Austrian  general,  thus  far  suc- 
cessful, fell  into  the  mat  error  of  extending  his  line  too  much  towards  the 
right,  in  order  doubtless,  if  possible,  to  turn  the  French  position  on  the  left 
flank,  thereby  the  sooner  to  open  a  communication  with  his  own  troops  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  L&go  di  Guarda,  to  force  which  had  been  his  principal  object 
in  the  attack :  but  in  thus  manoeuvring  he  weakened  his  centre,  an  error  of 
which  Massena  instantly  availed  himself.  He  formed  two  strong  columns 
under  Au^reau,  with  which  he  redeemed  the  victory,  by  breaking  through 
and  dividmg  the  Austrian  line,  and  retaking  Lonato  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. The  manoeuvre  is  indeed  a  simple  one,  and  the  same  by  which  ten 
years  afterward,  Buonaparte  gained  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  but  it  requires 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  presence  of  mind,  to  seize  the  exact  moment  for 
executing  such  a  daring  measure  to  advantage.  If  it  is  but  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  the  enemy  retains  steadiness,  it  is  very  perilous ;  since  the  attack- 
ing column,  instead  of  flanking  the  broken  divisions  of  the  opposite  line,  may 
be  itself  flanked  by  decided  officers  and  determined  troops,  and  thus  experi- 
ence the  disaster  which  it  was  their  object  to  occasion  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  attack  on  the  centre  completely  succeeded.  The  Aus- 
trians, finding  their  line  cut  asunder,  and  their  flanks  pressed  by  the  victo- 
rious columns  of  the  French,  fell  into  total  disorder.  Some,  who  were  far- 
thest to  the  right,  pushed  forward,  in  hopes  to  unite  themselves  to  Quasdono- 
wich, and  what  they  might  find  remaining  of  the  original  right  wing ;  but 
these  were  attacked  in  front  by  general  Soret,  who  had  been  active  in 
defeating  Quasdonowich  upon  the  30th  of  July,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
pursued  by  another  detachment  of  the  French,  which  had  broken  through 
their  centre.  % 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  right  at  the  battle  of  Lonato,  while  that 
of  the  left  was  no  less  unfavourable.  They  were  attacked  by  Augereau  with 
the  utmost  bravery,  and  driven  from  Castiglione,  of  which  they  had  become 
masters  by  the  bad  conduct  of  Yalette.  Augereau  achieved  this  important  re- 
sult at  the  price  of  many  brave  men^s  lives ;  but  it  was  always  remembered 
as  an  essential  service  by  Buonaparte,  who  afterward,  when  such  dignities 
came  in  use,  bestowed  on  Au^reau  the  title  of  duke  of  Castiglione.  After 
their  defeat,  there  can  be  nothing  imagined  more  confused  or  calamitous  than 
the  condition  of  the  Austrian  divisions,  who,  having  attacked,  without  resting 
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on  eadi  other,  found  themsdveff  opposed  and  finally  overwhelmed  by  an 
enemy  who  appeared  to  possess  ubiquity,  simply  from  his  activity  and  power 
of  combining  his  forces. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  their  lamentable  state  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
resembling  in  its  consequences  more  than  one  example  of  the  same  sort,  oc- 
curred at  liOnato.  It  might,  with  any  briskness  of  intelligence,  or  firmness 
of  resolution,  have  proved  a  decisive  advantage  to  their  arms ;  it  was,  in 
its  result,  an  humiliating  illustration,  how  com^Setely  the  succession  of  bad 
fortune  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  soldiers.  You  can  hardly  have 
forgotten  the  incident  at  the  battle  of  Millesimo,  when  an  Austrian  column 
which  had  been  led  astray,  retook,  as  if  it  were  by  chance,  the  important 
Tillage  of  Dego ;  or  the  more  redent  instance,  when  a  body  of  Beaulieu's 
advanced-guard,  alike  unwittingly,  had  nearly  made  Buonaparte  prisoner  in 
his  quarters.  The  present  danger  arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  confusion 
and  want  of  combination  of  the  enemy ;  and  now,  as  in  the  former  perilous 
occurrences,  the  very  same  circumstances  which  brought  on  the  danger 
served  to  ward  it  off. 

A  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  Austrians,  partly  composed  of  those  who 
had  been  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Lonato,  partly  of  stragglers  from  Quasdo- 
nowich,  received  information  from  the  peasantry,  that  the  French  troops, 
having  departed  in  ^very  direction  to  improve  their  success,  had  only  left  a 
garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  town  of  Lonato.  The  commander 
of  the  division  resolved  instantly  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  thus 
to  open  his  march  to  the  Mincio,  to  join  Wurmser.  Now  it  happened  that 
Buonaparte  himself,  coming  from  Castiglione  with  only  his  staff  for  protec- 
tion, had  just  entered  Lonato.  He  was  surprised  when  an  Austrian  officer 
was  brought  before  him  blindfolded,  as  is  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  who 
summon^  the  French  commandant  of  Lonato  to  surrender  to  a  superior 
force  of  Austrians,  who,  he  stated,  were  already  forming  columns  of  attack 
to  carry  the  place  by  irresistible  force  of  numbers.  Buonaparte,  with  admi- 
rable presence  of  mind,  collected  his  numerous  staff  around  him,  caused  the 
officer's  eyes  to  be  unbandaged,  that  he  might  see  in  whose  presence  he  stood, 
and  upbraided  him  with  the  insolence  of  which  he  bad  been  guilty,  in  bring- 
ing a  summons  of  surrender  to  the  French  commander-in-chief  in  the  middle 
of  his  army.  The  credulous  officer,  recognising  the  presence  of  Buonaparte, 
and  believing  it  impossible  that  he  could  be  there  without  at  least  a  strong 
division  of  his  army,  stammered  out  an  apology,  and  returned  to  persuade 
bis  dispirited  commander  to  surrender  himself,  and  the  four  thousand  men 
and  upwards  whom  he  commanded,  to  the  comparatively  small  force  which 
occupied  Lonato.  They  grounded  their  arms  accordingly,  to  one-fourth  of 
their  number,  and  missed  an  inviting  and  easy  opportunity  of  carrying  Buo- 
narorte  prisoner  to  Wurmser's  head-quarters. 

The  Austrian  general  himself,  whose  splendid  army  was  thus  destroyed  m 
detail,  had  been  hitherto  employed  in  revictualling  Mantua,  and  throwing  in 
supplies  of  every  kind ;  besides  which,  a  large  portion  of  his  army  had  l^en 
detached  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  Serrurier  and  the  troops  lately  engaged  in 
the  siege,  who  had  retreated  towards  Marcaria.  When  Wurmser  learned  the 
disasters  of  his  right  wing,  and  the  destruction  of  the  troops  despatched  to 
form  a  communication  with  it,  he  sent  to  recall  the  division  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  advanced  against  the  French  position  between  Lonato  and 
Castiglione,  with  an  army  still  numerous,  notwitnstanding  the  reverses  which 
it  had  sustained.  But  Buonaparte  had  not  left  the  interval  unimproved.  He 
had  recalled  Serrurier  from  Marcaria,  to  assail  the  left  wing  and  the  flank  of 
the  Austrian  field-marshal.  The  opening  of  Serrurier's  fire  was  a  signal  for  a 
general  attack  on  all  points  of  Wurmsers  line.  He  was  defeated,  and  nearly 
made  prisoner ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  suffering  great  losses  in  the  retreat 
and  pursuit,  that  he  gained  with  difficulty  Trent  and  Roveredo,  the  positions 
adjacent  to  the  Tyrol,  from  which  he  had  so  lately  sallied  with  such  con- 
fidenee  of  victory.  He  had  lost  perhaps  one-half  of  his  fine  army,  and 
the  only  consolation  which  remained  was,  that  he  had  thrown  supplies  into 
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Ihe  fortress  of  Mantoa.  His  troops  also  no  longer  had  tbe  masculine  con- 
fidence which  is  necessary  to  success  in  war.  They  were  no  longer  proud 
of  themselves  and  of  their  commanders;  and  those  especially  who  had  sus- 
tained so  many  losses  under  Beaulieu  could  hardly  be  brought  to  their  duty, 
in  circumstances  where  it  seemed  that  destiny  itself  was  fighting  against 
them. 

The  Austrians  are  supposed  to  have  lost  nearly  forty  thousand  men  in 
these  disastrous  battles.  The  French  must  have  at  least  suffered  the  loss  of 
one-fourth  of  the  number,  though  Buonaparte  confesses  only  to  seven  thousand 
men ;  and  their  army,  desperately  fatigued  by  so  many  marches,  such  con- 
stant fighting,  and  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  where  even  the  general  for 
seven  days  never  laid  aside  his  clothes,  or  took  any  regular  repose,  required 
some  time  to  recover  their  physical  strength.  Meantime,  Napoleon  resumed 
his  position  before  Mantua ;  but  the  want  of  battering  cannon,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  unhealthy  heats  of  autumn,  amid  lakes  and  inundations, 
besides  the  great  chance  of  a  second  attack  on  the  part  of  Wunnser,  induced 
him  to  limit  his  measures  tb  a  simple  blockade,  which,  however,  was  so 
strict  as  to  retain  the  garrison  within  the  walls  of  the  place,  and  cut  them 
off  even  from  the  islet  called  the  Seraglio. 

The  events  of  this  hurried  campaign  threw  light  on  the  feelings  of  the 
different  states  of  Italy.  Lombardy  in  general  remained  quiet,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Milan  seemed  so  well  affected  to  the  French,  that  Buonaparte,  after 
the  victory  of  Castiglione,  returned  them  his  thanks  in  the  name  of  the 
republic.  But  at  Pavia,  and  elsewhere,  a  very  opposite  disposition  was 
evinced ;  and  at  Ferrara,  the  cardinal  Mattei,  archbishop  of  that  town^  made 
some  progress^in  exciting  an  insurrection.  His  apology  when  introduced  to 
Buonaparte's  presence  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  consisted  in  uttering  the 
single  word,  Peccavi!  and  Napoleon,  soothed  by  his  submission,  imposed  no 
punishment  on  him  for  his  offence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  used  his  mediation 
m  some  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Yet  though  the  bishop  of 
Ferrara,  overawed  and  despised,  was  permitted  to  escape,  the  conduct  of  his 
superior,  the  pope,  who  had  shown  vacillation  in  his  purposes  of  submission, 
when  he  heard  of  the  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  of  Mantua,  was  care- 
fully noted  and  remembered  for  animadversion  when  a  suitable  moment 
should  occur. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  during  these  campaigns,  than  the  inflexibility 
of  Austria,  which,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress  by  the  advance  of 
Moreau  and  Jourdan  into  her  territories,  stood  nevertheless  on  the  defensive 
at  every  point,  and  by  extraordinary  exertions  again  recruited  Wurmser  with 
fresh  troops,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  men :  which  reinforcement 
enabled  that  general,  though  under  no  more  propitious  star,  again  to  resume 
the  offensive,  by  advancing  from  the  Tyrol.  Wurmser,  with  less  confidence 
than  before,  hoped  now  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Mantua  a  second  time,  and  at 
a  less  desperate  cost,  by  moving  from  Trent  towards  Mantua,  through  the 
defiles  formed  by  the  river  Brenta.  This  menoeuvre  he  proposed  to  execute 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  while  he  left  twenty  thousand,  under  Davidowich, 
in  a  strong  position  at  or  near  Rovereda,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
Tyrol ;  an  invasion  of  which  district,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  must  have 
added  much  to  the  general  panic  which  already  astounded  Germany,  from 
the  apprehended  advance  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan  from  the  banks  of  tbe 
Rhine. 

Buonaparte  penetrated  the  design  of  the  veteran  general,  and  suffered  him 
without  disturbance  to  march  towards  Bassano  upon  the  Brenta,  in  order  to 
occupy  the  line  of  operations  on  which  he  intended  to  manoeuvre,  with  the 
secret  intention  that  he  would  himself  assume  the  offensive,  and  overwhelm 
Davidowich  as  soon  as  the  distance  between  them  precluded  a  communica- 
tion between  that  general  and  Wurmser.  He  left  general  Kilmaine,  an 
officer  of  Irish  extraction  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  to  cover  the  siege  of  Mantua,  by  posting  himself  under  the 
walls  of  Verona,  while,  concentrating  a  strong  f>ody  of  forces,  Napoleoa 
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marehed  upon  the  town  of  Roveredo,  sitaated  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and 
having  in  Its  rear  the  strong  position  of  Galliano.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  high  road  to  Trent,  and  Davidowich  lay  there  with  twenty-five  thousand 
Austrians,  intended  to  protect  the  Tyrol,  while  Wurmser  moved  down  the 
Brenta,  which  runs  in  the  same  direction  with  the  Adige,  but  at  about  thirty 
miles'  distance,  so  that  no  communication  for  mutual  support  could  take  place 
between  Wurmser  and  his  lieutenant-general.  It  was  upon  Davidowich  that 
Buonaparte  first  meant  to  pour  his  thunder. 

The  battle  of  Roveredo,  fought  upon  the  fourth  of  September,  was  one  of 
that  great  general's  splendid  days.  Before  he  could  approach  the  town,  one 
of  his  divisions  had  to  force  the  strongly  intrenched  camp  of  Mori,  where 
the  enemy  made  a  desperate  defence.  Another  attacked  the  Austrians  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Adige  (for  the  action  took  place  on  both  sides  of  the 
river),  until  the  enemy  at  length  retreated,  still  fighting  desperately.  Napo* 
leon  sent  his  orders  to  gener^  Dubois,  to  charge  with  the  first  regiment  of 
hussars — ^he  did  so,  and  broke  ^e  enemy,  but  fell  mortally  wounded  with 
three  balls.  **  I  die,"  he  said,  ^  for  the  republic— bring  me  but  tidings  that  the 
victory  is  certain." 

The  retreating  enemy  were  driven  through  the  town  of  Roveredo,  without 
having  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  stand.  The  extreme  strength  of  the  po- 
sition of  Galliano  seemed  to  afford  them  rallying  ground.  The  Adige  is  there 
bordered  by  precipitous  mouiltains ;  approachmg  so  near  its  course,  as  only 
to  leave  a  pass  of  forty  toises  breadth  between  the  river  and  the  precipice, 
which  opening  was  defended  by  a  village,  a  castle,  and  a  strong  defensive 
wall  resting  upon  the  rock,  all  well  garnished  with  artillery. 

The  French,  in  their  enthusiasm  of  victory,  could  not  be  stopped  even  by 
these  obstacles.  Eight  pieces  of  lieht  artillery  were  brought  forward,  under 
cover  of  which  the  infantry  charged  and  carried  this  strong  position ;  so  little 
do  natural  advantages  avail  when  the  minds  of  the  assailants  are  influenced 
with  an  opinion  that  they  are  irresistible,  and  those  of  the  defenders  are  de- 
pressed by  a  imiform  and  uninterrupted  course  of  defeat.  Six  or  seven  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  captured,  were  the  fruits  of  this 
splendid  victory ;  and  Massena  the  next  morning  took  possession  of  Trent  in 
the  Tyrol,  so  long  the  strong-hold  where  Wurmser  had  maintained  his  head- 
quarters. 

The  wrecks  of  Davidowich's  army  fled  deeper  into  the  Tyrol,  and  took  up 
their  position  at  Lavisa,  a  small  village  on  a  river  of  a  similar  name,  about 
three  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Trent,  and  situated  in  the  principal  road 
which  communicates  with  Brixen  and  Inspruck.  Buonaparte  instantly  pur- 
sued them  with  a  division  of  his  army,  commanded  by  Vanbois,  and  passed 
the  Lavisa  with  his  cavalry,  while  the  enemy  were  amused  with  an  assault  on 
the  bridge.  Thus  he  drove  them  from  their  position,  which,  being  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  chief  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  ;t  was  of  importance  to  secure,  and 
it  was  occupied  accordir4gly  by  Vaubois,  with  his  victorious  division. 

Buonaparte,  in  consequence  of  his  present  condition,  became  desirous  to 
conciliate  the  martial  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  and  published  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  homes ; 
assuring  them  of  protection  against  military  violence,  and  labouring  to  con- 
Tince  them,  that  they  bad  themselves  no  interest  in  the  war  which  he  waged 
against  the  emperor  and  his  government,  but  not  against  his  subjects.  That 
his  conduct  might  appear  to  be  of  a  piece  with  his  reasoning.  Napoleon  issued 
an  edict,  disuniting  the  principality  of  Trent  from  the  German  empire,  and 
annexing  it  in  point  of  sovereignty  to  the  French  republic,  while  he  mtrusted 
or  seemed  to  intrust,  the  inhabitants  themselves  with  the  power  of  adminis- 
tering their  own  laws  and  government. 

Bounties  which  depended  on  the  gift  of  an  armed  enemy  appeared  very  sus- 
picious to  the  Tyrolese,  who  were  aware  that  in  fact  the  order  of  a  French 
officer  would  be  more  effectual  law,  whenever  that  nation  had  the  power, 
than  that  of  any  administrator  of  civil  affairs  whom  they  might  themselves 
lie  peimitted  to  choose.    As  for  the  {nodamation,  the  French  general  mi|^ 
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as  well  have  wasted  his  eloquence  on  the  rocks  of  the  country.  The  Tyroly 
one  of  the  earliest  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  hwi.  been  uniformly 
governed  by  those  princes  with  strict  respect  to  the  privileges  of  the  inhii- 
SitantSt  who  were  possessed  already  of  complete  personal  (re^m.  Secured 
in  all  the  immunities  which  were  necessary  for  their  comfort,  these  sagacious 
peasants  saw  nothing  to  expect  from  the  hand  of  a  stranger  general,  ex- 
cepting what  Buonaparte  himself  has  termed  those  vexations  necessarily 
annexed  to  a  country  which  becomes  the  seat  of  war,  and  which,  in  more 
full  detail,  include  whatever  the  avarice  of  the  general,  the  necessities  of  the 
soldiers,  not  to  mention  the  more  violent  outrage  of  marauders  and  plunder- 
ers, may  choose  to  exact  from  the  inhabitants.  But,  besides  this  prudent 
calculation  of  consequences,  the  Tyrolese  felt  the  generous  spirit  of  national 
independence,  and  resolved  that  their  mountains  should  not  be  dishonoured 
by  the  march  of  an  armed  enemy,  if  the  unerring  rifle-guns  of  their  children 
were  able  to  protect  their  native  soil  from  such  indignity.  Eveir  mode  of 
resistance  was  prepared ;  and  it  was  then  that  those  piles  of  rocks,  stonea, 
and  trunks  of  trees,  were  collected  on  the  verge  of  the  precipices  which  line 
the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  other  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  but  which  remained 
in  grim  repose  till  rolled  down,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  French  and 
Bavarian  invaders  in  1809,  under  the  directions  of  the  valiant  Hoffher  and  his 
companions  in  arms. 

More  successful  with  the  sword  than  the  p^,  Buonaparte  had  no  sooner 
disposed  of  Davidowich  and  his  army,  than  he  began  his  operations  against 
Wurmser  himself,  who  had  by  this  time  learned  the  total  defeat  of  his  subor- 
dinate division,  and  that  the  French  were  possessed  of  Trent.  The  Austrian 
field-marshal  immediately  conceived  that  the  French  general,  in  consequence 
of  his  successes,  would  be  disposed  to  leave  Italy  behind,  and  advance  to 
Inspruck,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  armies  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan, 
which  were  now  on  the  full  advance  into  Germany.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
renouncing  his  own  scheme  of  relieving  Mantua,  Wurmser  thought  the  time 
favourable  for  carrying  it  into  execution^  and  in  place  of  falling  back  with 
his  army  on  Friuli,  and  thus  keeping  open  his  communication  wiUi  Vienna,  he 
committed  the  great  error  of  involving  himself  still  deeper  in  the  Italian 
passes  to  the  southward,  by  an  attempt,  with  a  diminished  force,  to  execute  a 
purpose  which  he  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  when  his  army  was  double 
the  strength  of  the  French.  With  this  ill-chosen  plan,  he  detached  Me- 
zaros  with  a  division  of  his  forces,  to  manoBuvre  on  Verona,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  Buonaparte  had  stationed  Kilmaine,  to  cover  the  siege,  or  rather 
the  blockade,  of  Mantua.  Mezaros  departed  accordingly,  and  leaving 
Wurmser  at  Bassano  on  the  Brenta,  marched  south-westward  towards  the 
collateral  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  attacked  Kilmaine,  who,  by  drawing  his 
men  under  cover  of  the  fortifications  of  Verona,  made  a  resolute  defence. 
The  Austrian  general,  findmg  it  impossible  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup-de- 
main,  was  meditating  to  cross  the  Adige,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  most 
urgent  commands  to  rejoin  Wurmser  with  all  possible  despatch. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  learned  this  new  separation  of  Wurmser  from  a 
large  division  of  his  army,  he  anticipated  the  possibility  of  defeatmg  the 
field-marshal  himself,  driving  him  from  his  position  at  Bassano,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, cutting  off  at  his  leisure  the  division  of  Mezaros,  which  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  to  the  southward  as  effectually  to  compromise  his  safety.  To  ^ 
execute  this  plan  required  the  utmost  rapidity  of  movement;  for,  should 
Wurmser  learn  that  Buonaparte  was  advancing  towards  Bassano,  in  time  to 
recall  Mezaros,  he  might  present  a  front  too  numerous  to  be  attacked  with 
hope  of  success.  There  are  twenty  leagues'  distance  between  Trent  and 
Bassano,  and  that  ground  was  to  be  traversed  by  means  of  very  difiScull 
loads,  in  the  space  o?  two  days  at  farthest.  But  it  was  in  such  ciroamstances 
that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  triumphed,  through  the  enthusiastic  power 
which  he  possessed  over  the  soldiery,  and  by  which  he  could  urge  them  to 
the  most  incredible  exertions.  He  left  Trent  on  the  6th  of  September  at 
break  of  day,  and  reached,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  BorgodiVal  Lugano^ 
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a  mirch  of  ten  French  kajfoee.  A  similar  forced  march  of  five  leagvee  and 
upwards,  broaght  him  up  with  Wormser'e  adranced-guard,  which  was  strongly 
posted  at  Primolano. 

The  effect  of  the  sarprise  and  the  impetaosity  of  the  French  attack,  sup- 
mounted  all  the  adrantaffes  of  position.  The  Austrian  double  lines  were 
penetrated  by  a  charge  of  three  French  columns— the  caralry  occupied  the 
nigh  road,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  on  Bassano— 4n  a  word,  Wurmser*s 
vanguard  was  totally  destroyed,  and  more  than  four  thousand  men  laid 
down  their  anns.  From  Primolano  the  French,  dislodging  whatever  enemies 
they  encountered,  advanced  to  Cismone,  a  village,  where  a  river  of  the 
same  name  unites  with  the  Brenta.  There  they  halted,  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue :  and  on  that  evening  no  sentinel  in  the  army  endured  more  privations 
than  Napoleon  himself,  who  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  without  either 
staff-officers  or  baggage,  and  was  glad  to  accept  a  share  of  a  private  soldier's 
ration  of  bread,  of  which  the  poor  fellow  lived  to  remind  his  general  when 
he  was  become  emperor. 

Cismone  is  onlv  about  four  leagues  from  Bassano,  and  Wurmser  heard 
with  alarm  that  the  French  leader,  whom  he  conceived  to  be  already  deeply 
engaged  in  the  T^lese  passes,  had  destroyed  his  vanguard,  and  was  me- 
nacing his  own  position.  It  was  under  this  alarm  that  he  despatched  expresses, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  recall  Mezaros  and  his  division.  But  it  was  too 
late ;  for  that  general  was  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  nigh  fifteen  leagues 
from  Wurmser's  position,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  September,  when  the 
French  arm3r  was  at  Cismone,  within  a  third  part  of  that  distance.  The 
utmost  exertions  of  Mezaros  could  only  bring  his  division  as  far  as  Monte- 
bello,  upon  the  8th  of  September,  when  the  battle  of  Bassano  seemed  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  commander-in-chief. 

This  victory  was  as  decisive  as  any  which  Buonaparte  had  hitherto  ob- 
tained. The  village  of  Salagna  was  first  carried  by  main  force ;  and  then  the 
French  army,  continuing  to  descend  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  attacked 
Wurmser's  main  body,  which  still  lay  under  his  own  command  in  the  town 
of  Bassano.  Augereau  penetrated  mto  the  town  upon  the  right,  Massena 
upon  the  left.  They  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  seized  the  cannon  by  which 
the  bridge  was  defended,  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts  of  the  Austrian  grenadiers, 
charpfed  with  the  duty  of  protectin|:  Wurmser  and  his  staff,  who  were  now  in 
abeolute  flight.  The  field-marshal  himself,  with  the  military  chest  of  his 
army,  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  though  he  escaped  for  the 
time,  it  was  after  an  almost  general  dispersion  of  his  troops.  Six  thousand 
Aastrians  surrendered  to  Buonaparte;  Quasdonowich,  with  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  effected  a  retreat  to  the  north-east,  and  gained  Friuli ;  while 
Wurmser  himself,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  otherwise,  fled  to  Vicenza 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  there  united  the  scattered  forees  which  still 
followed  him,  with  the  division  of  Mezaros.  When  this  junction  was  accom- 
plished, the  aged  marshal  had  still  the  command  of  about  sixteen  thousand  men, 
out  of  sixty  thousand,  with  whom  he  had,  scaree  a  week  befofe,  commenced 
the  campai^  The  material  part  of  his  army,  guns,  wagons,  and  baggage  was 
all  losi--his  retreat  upon  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  was  entirely  cut 
off— the  flower  of  his  army  was  destroyed— courage  and  confidence  were 
fone— there  seemed  no  remedy  but  that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms  to  the 
youthful  conqueror,  by  whose  forces  he  was  now  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
without,  as  it  appeared,  any  possibility  of  extricating  himself.  But  fate  itself 
aeemed  to  take  some  tardy  compassion  on  this  venerable  and  gallant  veteran ; 
and  not  only  adjourned  his  final  fall,  but  even  granted  Him  leave  to  gather 
aome  brief-dated  laurels,  as  the  priests  of  old  were  wont  to  garland  their  vic- 
tinifl  before  the  final  sacrifice. 

Surrounded  by  dangers,  and  cut  off  from  any  other  retreat,  Wurmser  formed 
the  gallant  determination  to  throw  himself  and  his  remaining  forces  into  Man- 
tua, and  share  the  fate  of  the  beleaguered  fortress  which  he  had  vainly  striven 
to  relieve.  But  to  execute  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Adi^ 
mor  was  tt  easy  to  say  how  this  was  toybe  accomplisbecU    Verona,  one  poiat 
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of  pamage,  was  defended  by  KUmainey  who  had  already  repulsed  Mezaros. 
Legnago,  where  there  was  a  bridge,  was  also  garrisoned  by  Uie  French ;  and 
Wurmser  had  lost  his  bridge  of  pontoons  at  the  battle  of  Bassano.  At  the 
Tillage  of  Albarado,  however,  there  was  an  established  feiry,  totally  insufficient 
for  passing  over  so  considerable  a  foree  with  the  necessary  despatch,  but  whidi 
Wurmser  used  for  the  purpose  of  sending  across  two  sauadrons  of  cavalry, 
in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  the  facilities  which  mi^t 
present  themselves  for  accomplishing  a  retreat  on  that  fortress.  This  pre- 
caution proved  for  the  time  the  salvation  of  Wurmser,  and  what  remained  of 
bis  army. 

Fortune,  which  has  such  influence  on  warlike  affairs,  had  so  ordered  it,  that 
Kilmaine,  apprehending  that  Wurmser  would  attempt  to  force  a  passage  at 
Verona,  and  desirous  to  improve  his  means  of  resistance  against  so  great 
a  force,  had  sent  orders  that  the  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  who  guarded 
the  bridge  at  Legnago  should  join  him  at  Verona,  and  that  an  equal  number 
should  be  detached  from  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  to  supply  their  place  on  the 
Lower  Adige.  The  former  part  of  his  command  had  been  obeyed,  and  the 
garrison  of  Legnago  were  on  their  mareh  for  Verona.  But  the  relief  which 
was  designed  to  occupy  their  post,  though  on  their  way  to  Legnago,  had  not 
y^t  arrived.  The  Austrian  cavnhry,  who  had  passed  over  at  Albarado,  en- 
countering this  body  on  its  march  from  the  vicinity  of  Mantu^  attacked  them 
with  spirit,  and  sabred  a  good  many.  The  commander  of  the  French  battalion, 
confounded  at  this  appearance,  concluded  that  the  whole  Austrian  army  had 
^ined  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  that  he  should  necessarily  be  cut  off 
if  he  prosecuted  his  march  to  Legnago.  Thus  the  passage  at  that  place  was 
left  altogetiier  undefended ;  and  Wurmser,  apprized  of  this  unhoped-for  chance 
of  escape,  occupied  the  village,  and  took  possession  of  the  bridge. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  mean  tune,  having  moved  from  Bassano  to  Areola  in 
pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy,  learned  at  the  latter  place  that  Wurmser  still 
lingered  at  Legnago,  perhaps  to  fltant  his  troops  some  indispensable  repose, 
perhaps  to  watch  whether  it  might  be  even  yet  possible  to  give  the  slip  to  the 
French  divisions  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and,  by  a  rapid  marcn  back 
upon  Padua,  to  regain  his  communication  with  the  Austrian  territories, 
instead  of  enclosing  himself  in  Mantua.  Buonaparte  hastened  to  avail  him- 
self of  these  moments  of  indecision.  Atigereau  was  ordered  to  march  upon 
Legnago  by  the  road  from  Padua,  so  as  to  cut  off  any  possibility  of  Wurm- 
8er*s  retreat  in  that  direction ;  while  Massena*s  division  was  thrown  across 
the  Adige,  by  a  ferry  at  Ronco,  to  strengthen  general  Kilmaine,  who  had  already 
occupied  the  line  of  a  small  river  called  the  Molineila,  which. intersects  the 
country  between  Legnago  and  Mantua.  If  this  position  could  be  made  good, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  Austrian  general,  unable  to  reach  Mantua,  or  to 
maintain  himself  at  Legnago,  must  even  yet  surrender  himself  and  his  army. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  Wurmser  began  his  march.  He  was  first  op- 
posed at  Gorea,  where  Murat  and  Pigeon  had  united  theur  forces.  But  Wurm- 
ser made  his  dispositions,  and  attacked  with  a  fury  which  swept  out  of  the 
way  both  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  village.  In  the  heat  of  the  skirmish,  and  just  when  the  French  were 
giving  way,  Buonaparte  himself  entered  Corea,  with  the  purpose  of  personally 
superintending  the  dispositions  made  for  intercepting  the  retreat  of  Wurm- 
ser, when,  but  for  the  speed  of  his  horse,  he  had  needy  fallen  as  a  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  the  general  whose  destruction  he  was  labouring  to  ensure. 
Wurmser  arrived  on  the  spot  a  few  minutes  afterward,  and  gave  orders  for 
a  pursuit  in  every  direction ;  commanding,  however,  that  the  French  general 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  alive— a  conjunction  of  circumstances  worthy 
of  remark,  since  it  authorized  the  Austrian  general  for  the  moment  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  fate  of  him  who,  before  ^uid  after,  was  the  master  of  his  destmy. 

Having  again  missed  this  great  prize,  Wurmser  continued  his  march  idl 
night,  and  turning  aside  from  the  great  road,  where  the  blockading  army  bad 
taken  measures  to  intercept  him,  he  surprised  a  small  bridge  over  the  Moli- 
neUat  at  a  vUlage  called  Villa  Impenta,  by  which  he  eluded  encountering 
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the  forces  of  Kilmaine.  A  body  of  French  horse,  sent  to  impede  his  pro- 
gress, was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  On  the  14th,  Wurmser  ob- 
tained a  similar  success  at  Castel-Dui,  where  his  cuirassiers  destroyed  a 
body  of  French  infantry ;  and  having  now  forced  himself  into  a  communica- 
tion with  Mantua,  he  encamped  between  the  suburb  of  Saint  George  and 
the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  forage  and 'provisions* 
But  it  was  not  Buonaparte's  intention  to  leave  nun  undisturbed  in  so  commo- 
dious a  position.  Having  received  the  surrender  of  an  Austrian  corps 
which  was  left  in  Porto  Legnago,  and  gleaned  up  such  other  remnants  of 
Wurmser's  army  as  could  not  accompany  their  general  in  his  rapid  march  to 
Mantua,  he  resolved  once  more  to  force  his  way  into  the  islet  of  the  Seraglio 
upon  which  Mantua  is  built,  and  confine  the  besieged  within  the  walls  of  their 
garrison.  On  the  16th,  after  a  very  severe  and  bloody  action,  the  French  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  suburb  of  Saint  George,  and  the  citadel  termed  La 
Favorite,  and  a  long  series  of  severe  sallies  and  attacks  took  place,  which, 
although  gallantly  fought  by  the  Austrians,  generally  tended  to  their  disad- 
vantage, so  that  they  were  finally  again  blockaded  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  castle.     • 

The  woes  of  war  now  appeared  among  them  in  a  dififerent  and^ven  more 
hideous  form  than  .when  infiicted  with  the  sword  alone.  When  Wurmser 
threw  himself  into  Mantua,  the  garrison  might  amount  to  twenty*six  thou- 
sand men ;  yet  ere  October  was  far  advanced,  there  were  little  above  half  the 
Bumber  fit  for  service.  There  were  nearly  nine  thousand  sick  in  the  hospi- 
tals,— infectious  diseases,  privations  df  every  kind,  and  the  unhealthy  air  of 
the  lakes  and  marshes  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  had  cut  off  the  re- 
mainder. The  French  also  had  lost  great  numbers ;  but  the  conquerors 
could  reckon  up  their  victories,  and  forget  the  price  at  which  they  had  been 
purchased. 

It  was  a  proud  vaunt,  and  a  cure  in  itself  for  many  lolsses,  that  the  minister 
of  war  had  a  right  to.  make  the  following  speech  to  the  directory,  at  the 
formal  introduction  of  Marmont,  then  aid-de-camp  of  Buonaparte,  and  com- 
missioned to  present  on  his  part  the  colours  and  standards  t^en  from  the 
enemy : — **  In  the  course  of  a  single  campaign,"  he  truly  said,  **  Italy  had 
been  entirely  conquered — three  large  armies  had  been  entirely  destroyed-^ 
more  than  fifty  stand  of  colours  had  been  taken  by  the  victors — forty  thou- 
sand Austrians  had  laid  down  their  arms*-and,  what  was  not  the  least  sur- 
prising part  of  the  whole,  these  deeds  had  been  accomplished  by  an  army  of 
only  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded  by  a  general  scarce  twenty-six 
years  old." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  reunion  of  Corsica  with  France  took 
place.  Buonaparte  contributed  to  this  chang^  in  the  political  relations  of 
his  native  country  indirectly,  in  part  by  the  high  pride  which  his  countrymen 
must  have  originally  taken  in  his  splendid  career ;  and  he  did  so  more  imme- 
diately, by  seizing  the  town  and  port  of  Leghorn,  and  assisting  those  Corsi- 
cans  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  English  party  to  return  to  their  native 
ipland.  He  intimated  the  event  ta  the  directory,  and  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed Gentili,  the  principal  partisan  of  the  French,  to  govern  the  island 
provisionally ;  and  that  the  commissioner  Salicetti  was  to  set  sail  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maJiing  other  necessary  arrangements.  The  communication  is 
coldly  made,  nor  does  Buonaparte's  love  of  his  birthplace  induce  him  to  ex- 
patiate upon  its  importance,  although  the  directory  afterward  made  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  island  a  great  theme  of  exultation.  But  his  destinies  had 
called  him  to  too  high  an  elevation  to  permit  his  distinguishing  the  obscure 
islet  which  he  had  arisen  from  originally. 

Indeed,  Buonaparte's  situation,  however  brUliant,  was  at  the  same  time 
critical,  and  required  his  undivided  thoughts.  Mantua  still  held  out,  and  was 
Mkely  to  do  so.  Wurmser  had  caused  about  three-fourths  of  the  horses  be- 
longing to  his  cavalry  to  be  killed  and  salted  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  and 
thus  made  a  lanre  additioui  such  as  it  was*  to  the  provisions  of  the  place. 
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Hit  character  foir  courage  and  determination  was  comi^etely  estdldiahedi 
and  being  now  engaged  in  defending  a  fortress  by  ordinary  rules  of  art, 
which  he  perfectly  understood^  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  overreached 
and  ont-mancDuvred  by  the  new  system  of  tactics  which  occasioDed  his  mis- 
fortunes in  the  open  field. 

While,  therefore,  the  last  pledge  of  Austria's  dominions  in  Italy  was  con- 
fided iq  such  safe  custody,  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  eagerly  en- 
gaged  in  making  a  new  effort  to  recover  their  Italian  tenritories.  The  defeat 
of  Jourdan,  and  the  retreat  of  Moreau  before  the  archduke  Charles,  had  giren 
the  imperialists  some  breathing  time,  and  enabled  them,  by  extensive  levies 
in  the  warlike  province  of  Illyria,  as  well  as  draughts  firom  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  to  take  the  field  with  a  new  army,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, and  the  relief  of  Mantna.  By  order  of  the  aulic  council,  two  armies 
were  assembled  on  the  Italian  frontier ;  one  at  Frinli,  which  was  parUy  com- 
posed of  that  portion  of  the  army  of  Wurmser  which,  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  at  the  battle  of  Bassano,  had  effected,  under  Quasdonowich,  a  retreat  in 
that  direction;  the  other  was  to  be  formed  on  the  Tyrol.  They  were  to 
operate  in  conjunction,  and  both  were  placed  imder  the  command  of  maie- 
schal  Alvinzi,  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  which  was  then  thought  merited. 
Thus,  for  the  fourth  time,  Buonaparte  was  to  contest  the  same  objects  on  the 
same  ground,  with  new  forces  belonging  to  the  same  enemy.  He  had,  indeed, 
himself,  received  from  France  reinforcements  to  the  number  of  twelve  bat- 
talions, from  those  troops  which  had  been  formerly  employed  in  La  Vend^ 
The  army,  in  general,  since  victory  had  placed  the  resources  of  the  rich 
country  which  they  occupied  at  the  command  of  their  leader,  had  been  well 
supplieil  with  clothes,  food,  and  provisions,  and  were  devotedly  attached  to 
the  chief  who  had  conducted  them  from  starving  on  the  barren  Alps  into  this 
land  of  plenty,  and  had  directed  their  military  efforts  with  such  skill,  that  they 
could  scarce  ever  be  said  to  have  failed  of  success  in  whatever  they  undertook 
under  his  direction.  Napoleon  had  also  on  his  side  the  good  wishes,  if  not  of 
the  Italians  in  general,  of  a  considerable  party,  esp^ialiy  in  Lomburdy,  and 
friends  and  enemies  were  alike  impressed  with  a  belief  in  his  predestined 
success.  During  the  former  attempts  of  Wurmser  a  contrary  opinion  had 
prevailed,  and  the  news  that  the  Austrians  were  in  motion,  had  given  birth  to 
msurrections  against  the  French  in  many  places,  and  to  the  publication  of 
sentiments  unfavourable  to  them  almost  every  where.  But  now,  when  aU 
predicted  the  certain  success  of  Napoleon,  the  friends  of  Austria  remained 
quiet,  and  the  numerous  party  who  desire  in  such  cases  to  keep  on  the  win- 
ning side,  added  weight  to  the  actual  friends  of  France,  by  expressing  their 
opinions  in  her  favour.  It  seems,  however,  that  Victory,  as  if  displeased 
that  mortals  should  presume  to  calculate  the  motives  of  so  fickle  a  deity, 
was,"  on  this  occasion,  disposed  to  be  more  coy  than  formeriy,  even  to  her 
greatest  favourite,  and  to  oblige  him  to  toil  harder  than  he  had  done  even 
when  the  odds  were  more  against  him. 

Davidowich  commanded  the  body  of  the  Austrians  which  was  in  the  TVrol, 
and  which  included  the  fine  militia  of  that  martial  province.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  prevaiUng  on  them  to  advance  into  Italy,  convinced  as  they  were 
that  there  was  small  security  for  their  national  independence  while  the 
French  remained  in  possession  of  Lombardy.  Buonaparte,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  placed  Yaubois  in  the  passes  upon  the  river  Levis,  above  Trent, 
to  cover  that  new  possession  of  the  French  republic,  and  check  the  advance 
of  Davidowich.  It  was  the  plan  of  Alvinzi  to  descend  from  Friuli,  and  ap- 
proach Vicenza,  to  which  place  he  expected  Davidowich  might  penetrate  l^ 
a  corresponding  movement  down  the  Adige.  Having  thus  bipugnt  his  united 
army  into  activity,  his  design  was  to  advance  on  Mantna,  the  constant  object 
of  bloody  contention.  He  commenced  his  march  in  the  beginning  of  Oc 
lober,  1796.  ^ 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  heard  that  Alvinzi  was  in  motion,  he  sent  orders  to 
Vaubois  to  attack  Davidowich,  and  to  Massena  to  advance  to  Bassano  upon 
the  Breata,  and  to  make  head  against  the  Austrian  oomman<^r-in<chief.   Both 
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jDearares  failed  in  eSefcU  Vanbois  indeed  made  hie  attack,  but  to  iinaiic* 
cessfully,  that  after  two  days'  fighting  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
Auetriana,  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Trent,  and  to  retreat  upon  Galliano,  already 
mentioned  as  a  very  strong  position,  in  the  previous  account  of  the  battle  of 
Roveredo.  A  great  part  of  nis  opponents  being  Tyrolese  and  admiraUy  cal- 
culated for  mountain  warfare,  they  forced  Yaubois  from  a  situation  wludi 
was  almost  impregnable ;  and  their  army,  descending  the  Adige  upon  the 
right  bank,  appeared  to  manoBuvre  with  the  purpose  of  marching  on  Monte* 
biddo  and  Rivoli,  and  thus  opening  the  communication  with  Alvinzi. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  Massena  had  sustained  no  loss,  for  he  avoided 
an  engagement,  the  approach  of  Alvinzi,  with  a  superior  army,  compelled  him 
10  evacuate  Bassano,  and  to  leave  the  enemy  in  undisputed  possession  of  Uie 
valley  of  the  Brenta.  Buonaparte,  therefore,  himself  saw  the  necessity  of 
advancing  with  Augereau's  division,  determined  to  give  battle  to  Alvinzi,  and 
force  him  back  on  the  Piave  before  the  arrival  of  Davidowich.  But  he  ex- 
perienced unusual  resistance ;  and  it  is  amid  complaints  of  the  weather,  of 
misadventures  and  miscarriages  of  different  sorts,  that  he  faintly  claims  the 
name  of  a  victory  for  his  first  encounter  with  Alvinzi.  It  is  clear  that  he  had 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive  the  Austrian  general  from  Bassano — that  he 
bad  not  succeeded;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  under  Uie  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing to  Vicenza.  It  is  farther  manifest,  that  Buonaparte  was  sensible  this 
retreat  did  not  accord  well  with  his  claim  of  victory ;  and  he  says,  with  a 
consciousness  which  is  amusmg,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Vicenza  were  sur« 
prised  to  see  the  French  army  retire  through  their  town,  as  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  their  victory  on  the  preceding  day.  No  doubt  there  was  room  for 
astonishment,  if  the  Vicenzans  had  been  as  completely  convinced  of  the  fact 
as  Buonaparte  represents  them.  The  truth  was,  Buonaparte  was  sensible 
that  Vaubois,  being  in  complete  retreat,  was  exposed  to  be  cut  off  unless  he 
was  supported,  and  he  hastened  to  prevent  so  great  a  loss,  by  meeting  and  re- 
inforcing hun.  His  own  retrograde  movement,  however,  which  extended  as 
far  as  Verona,  left  the  whole  country  between  the  Brenta  and  Adige  open  to 
the  Austrians ;  nor  does  there  occur,  to  those  who  read  the  account  of  the 
campaign,  any  good  reason  why  Davidowich  and  Alvinzi,  having  no  body  of 
French  to  interrupt  their  communication,  should  not  instantly  have  adjusted 
their  operations  on  a  common  basis.  But  it  was  the  bane  of  the  Austrian 
tactics,  through  the  whole  war,  to  neglect  that  connexion  and  co-operation 
^  between  their  separate  divisions  which  is  essential  to  secure  the  general  result 
of  a  campaign.  Above  all,  as  Buonaparte  himself  remaiked  of  them,  their 
leaders  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  value  of  time  in  military 
movements. 

Napoleon  having  retreated  to  Verona,  where  he  could  at  pleasure  assume 
the  offensive  by  means  of  the  bridge,  or  place  the  Adi^  between  himself  and 
the  enemy,  visited,  in  the  first  plac^the  positions  of  Rivoli  and  Corona,  where 
were  stationed  the  troops  which  mad  been  defeated  bv  Davidowich.  They 
appeared  before  him  with  dejected  countenances,  ana  Napoleon  upbraided 
tnem  with  their  indifferent  behaviour.  *'  You  have  displeased  me,"  he  said ; — 
**You  have  shown  neither  discipline,  nor  constancv,  nor  bravery.  You 
have  suffered  yourselves  to  be  driven  from  positions  where  a  handful  of  brave 
men  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of  a  large  army.  You  are  no  longer 
French  soldiera.  Let  it  be  written  on  their  colours — They  are  not  of  the  army 
of  Italy  r  Teara  and  groans  of  sorrow  and  shame,  answered  this  harangue 
— the  rules  of  discipline  could  not  stifle  their  sense  of  mortification,  and 
several  of  the  grenadiere,who  had  deserved,  and  wore,  marks  of  distinction, 
called  out  from  the  ranks — **  Genera],  we  have  been  misrepresented — place 
us  in  the  advance,  and  you  may  then  judge  whether  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
army  of  Italy."  Buonaparte,  having  pnkhiced  the  necessary  effect,  spoke  to 
them  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone ;  and  the  regiments  who  had  undergone  so 
•eTere  a  rebuke,  redeemed  their  character  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

"While  Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in  concentrating  his  troops  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Adkfe,  and  inspirinff  them  with  his  own  spirit  of  enterprise,  Al- 
vinzi  had  taken  his  position  on  the  left  bank,  nearly  opposite  to  Verona.  His 
army  occupied  a  range  of  heights  called  Caldiero,  on  the  left  of  which,  and 
Bomewhat  m  the  rear,  is  the  little  village  of  Areola,  situated  among  marshest 
which  extend  around  the  foot  of  that  eminence.  Here  the  Austrian  general 
had  stationed  himself,  with  a  view,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  wait  until  Davido* 
wich  and  his  division  i^ould  descend  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  disquiet 
the  French  leader's  position  on  that  river,  and  give  Alvinzi  himself  the  op- 
portunity of  forcing  a  passage. 

Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  resolution,  resolved  to  drive  the 
Austrian  from  his  position  on  Caldiero,  before  the  arrival  of  Davidowich. 
But  neither  on  this  occasion  was  fortune  propitious  to  him.  A  strong  French 
division,  under  Massena,  attacked  the  heights  amid  a  storm  of  rain ;  but  their 
most  strenuous  exertions  proved  completely  unsuccessful,  and  left  to  the 
general  only  his  usual  mode  of  concealing  a  check,  by  railing  at  the  elements. 
The  situation  of  the  f^nch  became  critical,  and  what  was  worse,  the  soldiers 
perceived  it,  and  complained  that  they  had  to  sustain  the  whole  burden  of  the 
war,  had  to  encounter  army  after  army,  and  must  succumb  at  last  under  the 
renewed  and  unwearied  efforts  of  Austria.  Buonaparte  parried  these  natural 
feelings  as  well  as  he  could,  promising  that  their  conquest  of  Italy  should  be 
speedUy  sealed  by  the  defeat  of  this  Mvinzi;  and  he  applied  his  whole  genius 
to  discover  the  means  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  effective  struggle,  in  which 
he  confided  that,  in  spite  of  numbers,  his  own  talents,  and  the  enterprising 
character  of  an  army  so  often  victorious,  might  assure  him  a  favourable 
result.  But  it  was  no  easy  way  to  discover  a  mode  of  attacking  with  even 
plausible  hopes  of  success.  K  he  advanced  northward  on  the  right  bank  to 
seek  out  and  destroy  Davidowich,  he  must  weaken  his  line  on  the  Adige,  by 
the  troops  withdrawn  to  effect  that  purpose ;  and  during  his  absence,  /dvinzi 
would  probably  force  the  passage  or  the  river  at  some  point,  and  thus  have  it 
in  his  power  to  relieve  Mantua.  The  heights  of  Caldiero,  occupied  by  the 
Austrian  main  body,  and  lying  in  his  front,  had,  by  dire  experiment  proved 
impregnable.  In  these  doubtful  circumstances,  the  bold  scheme  occurred  to 
the  French  general,  that  the  position  of  Caldiero,  though  it  could  not  be 
stormed,  might  be  turned,  and  that  by  possessing  himself  of  the  village  of 
Areola,  which  lies  to  the  left,  and  in  the  rear  of  Caldiero,  the  Austrians  might 
be  compelled  to  fight  to  a  disadvantage.  But  the  idea  of  attacking  Areola 
was  one  which  would  scarce  have  occurred  to  any  general  save  Buonaparte. 

Areola  is  situated  upon  a  small  stream  called  the  Alpon,  which,  as  already 
hinted,  finds  its  way  into  the  Adige,  through  a  wilderness  of  marshes,  inter- 
sected with  ditches,  and  traversed  by  dikes  in  various  directions.  In  case 
of  an  unsuccessful  attack,  the  assailants  were  like  to  be  totally  cut  off  in  the 
swamps.  Then  to  debouche  from  Verona,  and  move  in  the  direction  of 
Areola,  would  have  put  Alvinzi  and  his  whele  army  on  their  guard.  Secrecy 
and  celerity  are  the  soul  of  enterprise.  Al)  these  difficulties  gave  way  before 
Napoleon's  genius. 

Verona,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, — on  the 
same  with  the  point  which  was  the  object  of  Buonaparte's  attack.  At  night- 
fall the  whole  forces  of  Verona  were  under  arms ;  and  leaving  fifteen  hundred 
men  under  Kilmaine  to  defend  the  place  from  any  assault,  with  strict  orders 
to  secure  the  gates  and  prevent  all  communication  of  his  vnoctumal  expedi- 
tion to  the  enemy,  Buonaparte  commenced  his  march  at  first  to  the  rear,  in 
the  direction  of  Peschiera ;  which  seemed  to  imply  that  his  resolution  was  at 
length  taken  to  resign  the  hopes  of  gaining  Mantua,  and  pertiaps  to  abandon 
Italy.  The  silence  with  which  the  march  was  conducted,  the  absence  of  all 
the  usual  rumours  which  used  in  the  French  army  to  precede  a  battle,  and  the 
discouraging  situation  of  affairs,  appeared  to  presage  the  same  issue.  But 
after  the  troops  had  marched  a  little  way  m  this  direction,  the  heads  of 
columns  were  wheeled  to  the  left,  out  of  the  line  of  retreat,  and  descended 
the  Adige  as  far  as  Roncon,  which  they  reached  before  day.  Here  a  bridge 
had  been  prepared,  by  which  they  passed  over  the  river,  and  were  placed  oo 
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the  same  bank  with  Areola,  the  object  of  their  attack*  and  lower  than  the 
heiffhte  of  Caldiero. 

There  were  three  causeways  by  which  the  marsh  of  Areola  is  traversed— 
each  was  occupied  by  a  French  column.  The  central  column  moved  on  the 
causeway  which  led  to  the  village  so  named.  The  dikes  and  causeways 
were  not  defended,  but  Areola  and  its  bridge  were  protected  by  two  battalions 
of  Croats  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  placed  in  a  position  to 
enfilade  the  causeway.  These  received  the  French  column  with  so  heavy  a 
fire  on  its  flank,  that  it  fell  back  in  disorder.  Auffereau  rushed  forward  upon 
the  bridge  with  his  chosen  grenadiers ;  but,  enveloped  as  they  were  in  a  de- 
structive fire,  they  were  driven  back  on  the  main  body. 

Alvinzi,  who  conceived  it  only  an  affair  of  light  troops,  sent  however  forces 
into  the  marsh  by  means  of  the  dikes  which  traversed  them,  to  drive  out 
the  French.  These  were  checked  by  finding  that  they  were  to  oppose  the 
strong  columns  of  infantry ;  yet  the  battle  continued  with  unabated  vigour. 
It  was  essential  to  Buonaparte's  plan  that  Areola  should  be  carried ;  but  the 
fire  continued  tremendous.  At  length,  to  animate  his  soldiers  to  a  final  ex- 
ertion, he  caught  a  stand  of  colours,  rushed  on  the  bridge,  and  planted  them 
there  with  his  own  hand.  A  fresh  body  of  Austrians  arrived  at  that  moment, 
and  the  fire  on  flank  blazed  more  destructively  than  ever.  The  rear  of  the 
French  column  fell  back ;  the  leading  files,  finding  themselves  unsupported, 
eave  way,  but,  still  careful  of  their  general,  bore  him  back  in  their  arms 
through  the  dead  and  djrin?,  the  fire  and  the  smoke.  In  the  confusion,  he 
was  at  length  pushed  into  the  marsh.  The  Austrians  were  already  between 
him  and  his  own  troops,  and  he  must  have  perished  or  been  taken,  had  not 
the  grenadiers  perceived  his  danger.  The  cry  instantly  arose,— ^  Forward- 
forward-*- save  the  general  I'"  'oieir  love  to  Buonaparte's  person  did  more 
than  even  his  commands  and  example  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  They 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  at  length  pushed  the  Austrians  out  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  not  till  the  appearance  of  a  French  corps  under  general  Ouieux 
had  turned  the  position,  and  he  had  thrown  himself  m  the  rear  of  it.  These 
succours  had  passed  to  the  ferry  of  AJborado,  and  the  French  remained  in 
possession  of  the  long-contestea  village.  It  was  at  the  moment  a  place  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  for  the  possession  of  it  would  have  enabled  Buo- 
naparte, had  the  Austrians  remained  in  their  position,  to  operate  on  their 
communications  with  the  Brenta,  interpose  between  Alvinzi  and  his  reserves, 
and  destroy  his  park  of  artillery.  But  the  risk  was  avoided  by  the  timely 
caution  of  the  Austrian  field-marshal. 

Alvinzi  was  no  sooner  aware  that  a  great  division  of  the  French  armv'was 
in  his  rear,  than,  without  allowing  them  time  for  farther  operations,  he  in- 
stantly broke  up  his  position  on  Caldiero,  and  evacuated  these  heights  by  a 
steady  and  orderly  retreat.  Buonaparte  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
Austrians  effect  this  manoeuvre  by  crossing  a  bridge  in  their  rear  over  the 
Alpon,  and  which  could  he  have  occupied,  as  was  his  purpose,  he  might  have 
rendered  their  retreat  impossible,  or  at  least  disastrous.  As  matters  stood, 
however,  the  village  of  Areola  came  to  lose  its  consequence  as  a  position, 
since,  after  Alvinzi's  retreat,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  rear,  but  in  the  front  of 
the  enemy.  Buonaparte  remembered  he  had  enemies  on  the  right  as  well  as 
the  left  of  the  Adige ;  and  that  Davidowich  might  be  once  more  routing  Vau- 
bois,  while  he  was  too  far  advanced  to  afford  him  assistance.  He  therefore 
evacuated  Areola,  and  the  village  of  Porcil,  situated  near  it,  and  retreating 
to  Ronco,  recrossed  the  river,  leaving  only  two  demi-brigades  in  advance 
upon  the  left  bank.  The  first  battle  of  Areola,  famous  for  the  obstinacy 
with  which  it  waaplisputed,  and  the  number  of  brave  oflieers  'and  men  who 
fell,  was  thus  attended  with  no  decisive  result.  But  it  had  checked  the 
inclination  of  Alvinzi  to  advance  on  Verona — it  had  delayed  all  communica- 
tion between  his  army  and  that  of  the  Tyrol— above  all,  it  had  renewed 
the  Austrians'  apprehensions  of  the  skill  of  Buonaparte  and  the  bravery  of 
his  troops,  and  restored  to  the  French  soldiery  the  usual  confidence  of  their 
national  character. 
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Buonaparte  remained  stationary  at  Ronco  until  next  moraing  at  fire 
o'clock,  bjr  which  time  he  received  intelligence  that  Daridowich  nad  lain 
quiet  in  bia  former  position ;  thai  he  had  no  cause  to  be  alarmad  for  Vau- 
bois*s  safety,  and  might  therefore  operate  in  security  against  AlrinzL  Tliis 
was  rendered  the  more  easy  (16th  of  November)  as  the  Austrian  general, 
not  aware  of  Buonaparte's  having  halted  his  army  at  Ronco,  imagined  he 
was  on  his  march  to  concentrate  the  forces  nearer  Mantua,  and  hastened 
therefore  to  overwhelm  the  rear-guard,  whom  he  expected  to  find  at  the 
ferry.  Buonaparte  spared  them  the  trouble  of  a  close  advance  to  the  Adige. 
He  again  crossed  to  the  left  side,  and  again  advanced  his  columns  upon  Uie 
dikes  and  causeways  which  traversed  the  marshes  of  Areola.    On  such 

Sound,  where  it  was  impossible  to  assign  to  the  columns  more  breadth  than 
e  causeways  could  accommodate,  the  victorious  soldiers  of  France  had  great 
advantage  over  the  recent  levies  of  Austria ;  for  though  the  latter  might  be 
superior  in  number,  on  the  whole,  success  must  in  such  a  case  depend  on  the 
personal  superiority  of  the  front  or  leading  files  only.  The  French,  there- 
fore, had  the  first  advantage,  and  drove  back  the  Austrians  upon  the  village 
of  Areola ;  but  here,  as  on  the  former  day,  Alvinzi  constituted  his  princi^ 
point  of  defence,  and  maintained  it  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  After  having 
repeatedly  failed  when  attacking  in  front  a  post  so  difficult  of  approach 
Napoleon  endeavoured  to  turn  the  position  by  crossing  the  little  river  Alpon^ 
near  its  union  with  the  Adige.  He  attempted  to  effect  a  passage  by  means 
of  fascines,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and  the  night  approached  without  any  thing 
effectual  being  decided.  Both  parties  drew  off,  tne  French  to  Ronco,  where 
they  recrossed  the  Adige ;  the  Austrians  to  a  position  behind  the  well-con- 
tested village  of  Areola.  The  battle  of  the  16th  of  November  was  thus  far 
favourable  to  the  French,  that  they  had  driven  back  the  Austrians,  and 
made  many  prisoners,  in  the  commencement  of  the  day ;  but  they  had  also 
lost  many  men ;  and  Napoleon,  if  he  had  gained  ^und  in  the  day,  was  glad 
to  return  to  his  position  at  night,  lest  Davidowioh,  by  the  defeat  of  Vau- 
bois,  might  either  relieve  Mantua,  or  move  on  Verona.  The  I7th  was  to  be 
a  d^  more  decisive. 

The  field  of  battle  and  the  preliminary  manoeuvres  were  much  the  same 
as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  those  of  the  French  were  nearly  disconcerted 
by  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  boats  which  constituted  their  bridge  over  the 
Adige.  The  Austrians  instantly  advanced  on  the  demi-brigade,  which  had 
been  stationed  on  the  left  bank  to  defend  the  bridge.  But  the  French^ 
having  repaired  the  damage,  advanced  in  their  turn,  and  compelled  the  Aus- 
trians to  retreat  upon  the  marsh.  Massena  directed  his  attack  on  Porcil — 
general  Robert  pressed  forward  on  Areola.  But  it  was  at  the  point  where 
he  wished  to  cross  the  Alpon  that  Buonaparte  chiefly  desired  to  attain  a 
decided  superiority ;  and  in  order  to  win  it,  he  added  stratagem  to  audacity. 
Observing  one  of  his  columns  repulsed,  and  retreating  along  the  causeway, 
he  placed  the  32d  regiment  in  ambuscade  in  a  thicket  of  willows  which  bor- 
dered the  rivulet,  and  saluting  the  pursuing  enemy  with  a  close,  heavy,  and 
unexpected  fire,  instantly  rushed  to  close  with  the  bayonet,  and  attacking 
the  flank  of  a  column  of  nearly  three  thousand  Croats,  forced  them  into  the 
marsh,  where  most  of  them  perished.  It  was  now  that,  after  a  calculation 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  enemy,  Napoleon  conceived  their  numerical 
superiority  so  far  diminished,  and  their  spirit  so  much  broken,  that  he  need 
no  longer  confine  his  operations  to  the  dikes,  but  meet  his  enemy  on  thfi  firm 
plain  which  extended  beyond  the  Alpon.  He  passed  the  brook  bv  means  d! 
a  temporary  bridge  which  had  been  prepared  during  night ;  ana  the  battle 
raged  as  fiercely  on  the  dry  level,  as  it  bad  done  on  th^  dikes  and  among 
the  marshes.  * 

The  Austrians  fought  with  resolution,  the  rather  that  their  left,  though 
stationed  on  dry  ground,  was  secured  by  a  marsh  which  Buonaparte  had  no 
means  of  turning.  But  though  this  was  the  case,  Napoleon  contrived  to  gain 
his  point  by  impressing  on  the  enemy  an  idea  that  he  had  actually  accom- 
plisned  that  which  he  nad  no  means  of  doing.    This  he  effected  by  sending  a 
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daring  oiRcer,  with  about  thirty  of  the  ^ides  (his  own  body-gnards  they 
may  be  called)  with  four  trumpets ;  and  directing  these  determmed  cavaliers 
to  charge,  and  the  trumpets  to  sound,  as  if  a  large  body  of  horse  had  crossed 
the  marsh.  Augereau  attacked  the  Austrian  left  at  the  same  moment;  and 
a  fresh  body  of  troops,  advancing  from  Legnago,  compelled  them  to  retreat, 
but  not  to  fly.  Alvmzi  was  now  compelled  to  give  way,  and  commence  his 
retreat  on  Montebello.  He  disposed  seven  thousand  men  in  echellons  to 
cover  this  movement,  which  was  accomplished  without  very  much  loss ;  but 
his  ranks  had  been  much  thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  the  three  battles  of 
Areola.  Eight  thousand  men  has  been  stated  as  the  amount  of  his  losses. 
The  French,  who  made  so  many  and  so  sanguinary  assaults  upon  the  villages, 
must  also  have  suffered  a  great  deal.    Buonaparte  acknowledges  this  in  ener- 

fstic  terms.  ^  Never,^  he  writes  to  Camot,  **  was  field  of  battle  so  disputed, 
have  scarce  any  generis  remaining. — I  can  assure  you  that  the  victory 
could  not  have  been  gained  at  a  cheaper  expense.  The  enemy  were  nu* 
merous,  and  desperately  resolute.*^  The  truth  is,  that  Buonaparte's  mode 
of  striking  terror  by  these  bloody  and  desperate  charges,  in  front  upon  strong 
positions,  was  a  blemish  in  his  system.  They  cost  many  men,  and  were  not 
uniformly  successfuL  That  of  Areola  was  found  a  vain  waste  of  blood,  till 
science  was  employed  instead  of  main  force,  when  the  position  was  turned  by 
Guieux  on  the  first  day ;  on  the  third,  by  the  troops  that  crossed  the  Alpon. 
The  tardy  conduct  of  Davidowich,  during  these  three  undecided  days  of 
slaughterous  struggle,  is  worthy  of  notice  and  censure.  It  would  appear, 
that  from  the  10th  of  November  that  general  had  it  in  his  power  to  attack 
the  division  which  he  had  hitherto  driven  before  him,  and  that  he  had  delayed 
doing  so  till  the  16th ;  and  on  the  18th,  just  the  day  after  Alvinzi  had  made 
his  retreat,  he  approached  Verona  on  the  right  bank.  Had  these  movements 
taken  place  before  Alviuzi's  defeat,  or  even  durin|;  any  of  the  three  days  pre- 
ceding, when  the  French  were  engaged  before  Areola,  the  consequences  must 
have  been  very  serious.  .Finding,  however,  that  Alvinz^  had  retreated,  Da- 
vidowich followed  the  same  course,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  not 
much  annoyed  by  the  French,  who  respected  the  character  of  his  army, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  victorious,  and  felt  the  weakness  incident  to  their 
own  late  losses.  Another  incidental  circumstance  tends  equally  strong  to 
mark  the  want  of  concert  and  communication  among  the  Austrian  generals. 
Wurmser,  who  had  remained  quiet  in  Mantua  during  all  the  time  when 
Alvinzi  and  Davidowich  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  vigorous  sally 
CO  the  33d  of  November;  when  his  doing.so  was  of  little  consequence,  since 
he  could  not  be  supported. 

Thus  ended  the  fourth  campaign,  undertaken  for  the  Austrian  possessions 
in  Italy.  The  conseauences  were  not  so  decidedly  in  Buonaparte's  favour 
as  those  of  the  three  former.  Mantua,  it  is  true,  had  received  no  relief;  and 
so  far  the  principal  object  of  the  Austrians  had  miscarried.  But  Wurmser 
was  of  a  temper  to  continue  the  defence  till  the  last  moment,  and  had  already 
provided  for  a  longer  defence  than  the  French  counted  upon,  by  curtailing 
the  rations  of  the  garrison.  The  armies  of  Friuli  and  the  Tyrol  had  also, 
since  the  last  campaign,  retained  possession  of  Bassano  and  Trent,  and  re- 
moved the  French  from  the  mountains  through  which  access  is  gained  to  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  Neither  had  Alvinzi  suffered  any  such 
heavy  defeat  as  his  predecessors  Beaulieu  or  Wurmser ;  while  Davidowich, 
on  tlie  contrary,  was  uniformly  successful,  had  he  known  how  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  victories.  Still  the  Austrians  were  not  likely,  till  reinforced 
again,  to  interrupt  Buonaparte's  quiet  possession  of  Lombardy. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

baltan  Catr^aign  o/l797— CW««<  at  La  Favorita^FaU  ofMcadua — PofulaTUy 
iyf  Buonaparit — Proposes  Terms  to  the  Pope — bwades  the  Papal  Temtories — 
Ptew  qftke  Situation  of  the  different  Italian  States — Rome-^ffaples — Tkacany 
— Veniee-^J^apoleon  compels  the  Archdvke  Charles  to  retreat — Conduct  ojf 
Venice— Armistice  between  France  and  Austria^Treaty  of  Leoben  signed^ 
Buonaparte  declares  War  against  Venice^  4^. 

HowETBB  important  might  be  the  victory  of  Rivoli,  with  which  my  last 
letter  concluded,  it  delivered  Buonaparte  from  only  a  part  of  his  enemies. 
Previous  to  his  departure  from  Verona  to  Rivoli,  he  had  been  informed  of 
the  Au&trian  general  Provera's  success  on  the  Lower  Adige ;  and  while  de- 
feating Alvinzi,  he  had  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  Proveia  would  sur- 
mount every  obstacle,  and  succeed  in  breaking  through  the  blockade  of 
Mantua.  This  would  have  accomplished  the  principal  object  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  counterbalanced  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Rivoli.  To  counteract 
this  mischievous  result,  Buonaparte,  without  taking  any  repose  himself,  or 
allowing  any  to  his  troops,  set  out  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Januar]^^  1797, 
to  aid  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  accomp*anied  by  part  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  engaged  at  Rivoli.  He  left  at  that  place  general  Joubert,  with  orders 
to  attack  the  Austrians,  at  C6rona,  on  the  following  morning.  To  ensure 
the  success  of  this  enterprise,  Joubert  sent,  during  the  night,  a  column  which 
marched  round  Montebaldo,  and  which  arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  heights 
that  commanded  La  Corona.  It  was  posted  there  before  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  army  arrived :  it  then  attacked  them  with  success,  during  its 
march,  and  took  them  in  flank,  while  Joubert  advanced  directly  against  them. 
The  Austrians,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  weakened  by  their  losses,  and  dis- 
couraged by  their  disasters,  oppose)!  no  very  vigorous  resistance.  They  were 
defeated,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The  rest  continued  their 
retreat,  and  took  shelter  in  the  deflles  of  the  Tyrol. 

Buonaparte  arived  at  Roverbella,  within  twelve  miles  of  Mantua,  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  January,  with  the  reinforcements  which  he  brought 
from  the  Upper  Adige,  and  to  his  surprise  learned  that  Provera  had  already 
sat  down  before  the  lines  of  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  The  rapidity,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  latter  had  prosecuted  his  march  had  subjected  his  army 
to  many  losses,  so  that  when  lie  arrived  before  St.  George,  he  had  not  more 
than  five  thousand  men  under  his  command.  He  nevertheless  conununi- 
cated  with  the  garrison  of  Mantua  across  the  lake,  and  concerted  with 
Wurmser  measures  for  its  relief.  The  latter,  at  an  appointed  time,  marehed 
out  of  the  citadel  before  break  of  day,  with  nearly  all  the  troops  which  he 
had  in  the  garrison ;  he  attacked  and  carried  the  post  of  St.  Antonio,  then 
proceeded  to  La  Favorita,  exerting  all  his  energies  to  force  the  intrench- 
ments  and  the  enemy  opposed  to  him.  But  the  latter,  reinforced  by  six 
thousand  men  under  Massena,  and  now  having  an  army  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand strong,  shut  up  within  its  lines,  and  protected  by  the  fire  of  its  works, 
repulsed  Wurmser,  prevented  his  farther  advance,  and  compelled  him,  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  to  re-enter  the  besieged  city  of  Mantua.  In  the  mean  time, 
general  MioUis,  who  commanded  at  St.  George,  sallied  out,  and  attacked 
Provera  in  front,  while  othere  attacked  him  in  the  rear,  and  though  he  de- 
fended himself  for  a  long  tune  with  great  skill  and  bravery,  putting  to  death 
a  great  number  of  the  French,  his  troops  were  at  last  overcome  by  fatigue,- 
and  compelled  to  capitulate.  Thus  one  division  of  the  Austrian  army  which 
had  commenced  the  campaign  on  the  7th  of  January,  had  surrendered  to 
Buonaparte  before  ten  days  had  elapsed.  Nor  had  the  larger  army  under 
Alvinzi  any  better  fortune.  They  were  closely  pursued  from  the  c  nsanguined 
plams  of  Rivoli,  and  never  permitted  to  draw  breath  or  recover  their  disor- 
dered state.  Large  bodies  were  intercepted  and  compelled  to  surrender,  a 
practice  now  become  so  familiar  to  the  Austrians  that  it  almost  ceased  to  be 
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disgraceful.  The  crowning  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Rivcdi  and  La 
Favorita  was  the  surrender  of  Mantua  itself,  Ihat  prize  which  had  cost  so 
much  blood,  and  had  been  defended  with  so  much  obstinacy. 

F«r  seTerad  days  after  the  decisive  actions  which  left  him  without  a  shadow 
of  hope  of  relief,  Wurmser  continued  the  defence  of  the  place  in  a  sullen  yet 
honourable  despair,  natural  to  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  veteran,  who,  to  the 
last,  hesitated  between  the  desire  to  resist,  ^d  the  sense  that,  his  means  of 
subsistence  hexne  almost  totally  expended,  resistance  was  absolutely  hope- 
less. At  length  he  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Klenau  (afterward  a  name  of  ce- 
lebrity), to  the  head-quarters  of  Serrurier,  who  commanded  the  blockade,  to. 
treat  of  a  surrender.  Klenau  used  the  customary  language  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  expatiated  on  the  means  which  he  said  Mantua  still  possessed  of 
holding  out,  but  said,  that  as  Wurmser  doubted  whether  the  place  could  be 
relieved  in  time,  he  would  regulate  his  conduct  as  to  immediate  submission 
or  farther  defence,  according  to  the  conditions  of  surrender  to  which  the 
French  generals  were  willing  to  admit  him. 

A  French  officer  of  distinction  was  present,  muffled  in  his  cloak,  and  re- 
maining apart  from  the  two  officers,  but  within  hearing  of  what  had  passed. 
When  their  discussion  was  finished,  this  unknown, person  stepped  forward^ 
and  taking  a  pen,  wrote  down  the  conditions  of  surrender  to  which  Wurmser 
was  to  be  admitted — conditions  more  honourable  and  favourable  by  far  than 
what  his  extremity  could  have  exacted.  »•  These,"  said  the  unknown  officer 
to  Klenau,  *•  are  the  terms  which  Wurmser  may  accept  at  present,  and  which 
will  be  equally  tendered  to  him  at  any  period  when  he  finds  farther  resistance 
impossible.  We  are  aware  he  is  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  give  up  the 
fortress  and  city,  so  long  and  honourably  defended,  while  the  means  of  resist- 
ance remain  in  his  power.  If  he  delays  accepting  the  conditions  for  a  week, 
for  a  month,  for  two  months,  they  shall  be  equaUy  his  when  he  chooses  to 
accept  them.  To-morrow  I  pass  the  Po,  and  march  upon  Rome."  Klenau, 
perceiving  that  he  spoke  to  the  French  commander-in-chief,  frankly  admitted 
that  the  garrison  could  not  longer  delay  to  surrender,  having  scarce  three 
days*  provisions  unconsumed. 

This  trait  of  generosity  towards  a  gallant  but  unfortunate  enemy  was 
highly  honourable  to  Buonaparte.  The  taste  which  dictated  the  stage-efiect 
of  the  cloak  may  indeed  be  questioned ;  but  the  real  current  of  his  feeling 
towards  the  venerable  object  of  his  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  compassion, 
is  ascertained  otherwise.  He  wrote  to  the  directory  on  the  subject,  that  he 
had  afforded  to  Wurmser  such  conditions  of  surrender  as  became  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  French  nation  towards  an  enemy,  who,  having  lost  his  army  by 
misfortune,  was  so  litUe  desirous  to  secure  his  personal  safety,  that  he  threw 
himself  into  Mantua,  cutting  his  way  through  the  blockadmg  army ;  thus 
voluntarily  undertaking  the  privations  of  a  siege,  which  his  gallantry  pro- 
tracted until  idmost  the  last  morsel  of  provisions  was  exhausted. 

But  the  young  victor  paid  a  still  more  delicate  and  noble-minded  compli- 
ment, in  declining  to  be  personally  present  when  the  veteran  Wurmser  had 
the  mortification  to  surrender  his  sword,  with  his  garrison  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  ten  thousand  of  whom  were  fit  for  service.  This  self-denial  did 
Napole€>n  as  much  credit  nearly  as  his  victory,  and  must  not  be  omitted  in  a 
narratiire,  which,  often  called  to  stigmatize  his  ambition  and  its  consequences, 
should  not  be  the  less  ready  to  observe  marks  of  dignified  and  honourable 
feeling.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  man  more  frequently  reminds  us  of 
the  romantic  and  improbable  victories  imputed  to  the  heroes  of  the  romantic 
ages,  than  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  attributed  to  them;  but  in  this  instance, 
Napoleon^s  conduct  towards  Wurmser  may  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  the 
Black  Prince  to  his  royal  prisoner,  king  John  of  France.  Serrurier,  who  had 
conducted  the  leaguer,  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Wurmser, 
after  the  siege  of  Mantua  had  continued  for  six  months,  during  which  the 
garrison  is  said  by  Napoleon  to  have  lost  twenty-seven  thousand  men  by 
disease,  and  in  the  various  numerous  and  bloody  sallies  which  took  place. 
Tins  decisive  event  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Italy.    The  contest  with  Austria 
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was  hereafter  to  be  waged  on  the  hereditary  dominions  of  that  haughty 
power.  '  s 

The  French,  possessed  of  this  grand  object  of  their  wishes,  were  not  long 
in  displaying  their  national  characteristics.  Their  military  and  prescient 
sagacity  were  evinced  in  employing  one  of  their  most  celebrated  engineers, 
to  improve,  and  bring  neariy  to  perfection,  the  defence  of  a  city  which  may 
be  termed  the  citadel  of  Italy.  /They  set  afoot,  besides  civic  feasts  and  cere- 
monies, and  among  others,  one  in  honour  of  Virgil,  who,  be^g  the  panegy- 
rist of  an  emperor,  was  indifferently  selected  as  the  presiding  genius  of  an 
infant  republic.  Their  cupidity  was  evinced  by  their  artists*  exercising  their 
ingenuity  in  devising  means  to  cut  from  the  wall  and  carry  off  the  fresco 
pamtings,  by  Titian,  of  the  wars  between  the  gods  and  the  giants,  at  all  risks 
of  destroying  what  could  never  be  replaced.  Luckily,  the  attempt  was  found 
totally  unadvisable. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  riveted  on  Napoleon  Budnaparte,  whose 
rise  had  been  so  sudden  that  he  had  become  the  terror  of  empires  and  the 
founder  of  states ;  the  conqueror  of  the  best  generals  and  most  disciplined 
troops  in  Europe,  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  been  d  mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  seeking  rather  for  a  subsistence  than  expecting  honourable  distinc- 
tion. Such  sudden  elevations  have  occasionally  happened  amid  semi-bar- 
barous nations,  where  great  popular  insurrections,  desolating  and  decisive 
revolutions,  are  common  occurrences,  but  were  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
civilized  Europe. 

The  pre-emmence  which  he  had  suddenly  obtained  had,  besides,  been  sub- 
jected to  so  many  trials,  as  to  afford  every  proof  of  its  permanence.  Napo- 
leon stood  aloft  like  a  cliff  on  which  successive  tempests  had  expended  their 
rage  in  vain.  The  means  which  raised  him  were  equally  competent  to  make 
good  his  greatness.  He  had  infused  into  the  armies  which  he  commanded 
the  firmest  reliance  on  his  genius,  and  the  greatest  love  for  his  person ;  so 
that  he  could  always  find  agents  ready  to  execute  his  most  diflicult  com- 
mands. He  had  even  inspired  them  with  a  portion  of  his  own  indefatigable 
exertion  and  his  commanding  intelligence.  The  maxim  which  he  inculcated 
upon  them  when  practising  those  long  and  severe  marches  which  formed  one 
essential  part  of  his  system,  was,  *'  I  would  rather  gain  victory  at  the  expense 
of  your  legs  than  at  the  price  of  your  blood."  The  French,  under  his  train- 
ing, seemed  to  become  the  very  men  he  wanted,  and  to  forget,  in  the  excitation 
of  war  and  the  hope  of  victory,  even  the  feelings  of  weariness  and  exhaustion. 
The  following  description  of  the  French  soldier  by  Napoleon  himself  occurs 
in  his  despatches  to  the  directory  during  his  first  campaign  in  Italy : — 

*'  Were  I  to  name  all  those  who  have  been  distinguisned  by  acts  of  per- 
sonal bravery,  1  must  send  the  muster-roll  of  all  the  grenadiers  and  cara- 
bineers of  the  advanced-guard.  They  lest  with  danger  and  laugh  at  death ; 
and  if  any  thing  can  equal  their  intre{)iaity,  it  is  the  gayety  with  which,  sing^ 
ing  alternately  songs  of  love  and  patriotism,  they  accomplish  the  most  severe 
forced  marches.  When  they  arrive  at  their  bivouac,  it  is  not  to  take  their 
repose,  as  might  be  expected,  but  to  tell  each  his  story  of  the  battle  of  the 
day,  and  produce  his  plan  for  that  of  to-morrow ;  and  many  of  them  think 
with  great  correctness  on  military  subjects.  The  other  day  I  was  inspecting 
a  demi-brigade,  and  as  it  filed  past  me,  a  common  chasseur  approached  my 
horse,  and  said,  'General,  you  ought  to  do  so  and  so.'  *Hold  your  peace, 
you  rogue !'  I  replied.  He  disappeared  immediately,  nor  have  I  since  been 
able  to  find  him  out.  But  the  manoeuvre  which  he  recommended  was  the  very 
same  which  I  had  privately  resolved  to  carry  into  execution." 

To  command  this  active,  intelligent,  and  intrepid  soldiery, 'Buonaparte 
possessed  ofllcers  entirely  worthy  of  the  charge ;  men  young,  or  at  least  not 
advanced  in  years,  to  whose  ambition  the  revolution,  and  the  wars  which  it 
had  brought  on,  had  opened  an  unlimited  career,  and  whose  genius  was 
inspired  by  the  plans  of  their  leader,  and  the  success  which  attended  them. 
Buonaparte,  who  had  his  eye  on  every  man,  never  neglected  to  distribute 
rewards  and  punishments,  praise  and  censure,  with  a  liberal  hand,  or  omitted 
to  press  for  what  latterly  was  rarely  if  ever  denied  to  him— the  promotion  of 
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iaeh  officen  as  particidarly  di8ting:ui8hed  themselves.  He  willingly  assumed 
the  task  of  soothing  the  feeliags  of  those  whose  relatives  had  fallen  under 
his  banners.  His  letter  of  consolation  to  general  Clarke,  upon  the  deat^  of 
young  Clarke  his  nephew,  who  fell  at  Areola,  is  affecting,  as  showing  thai 
amid  all  his  victories  he  felt  himself  the  object  of  reproach  and  criticism. 
His  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  attacks x)f  the  public  press  attended  him  through 
life^  and,  like  the  slave  in  the  triumphal  car,  seemed  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  still  a  mQrtal  man. 

It  should  farther  be  remarked,  that  Napoleon  'withstood,  instantly  and 
boldly,  all  the  numerous  attempts  made  by  commissaries,  and  that  descrip* 
tion  of  persons,  to  encroach  upon  the  fund  destined  for  the  use  of  the  army« 
Much  of  his  public  and  more  of  his  private  correspondence  is  filled  with 
complaints  against  these  agents,  although  he  most  have  known  that,  in 
nttaukmg  them,  he  disobliged  men  of  the  highest  influence,  who  had  frequently 
some  secret  interest  in  their  wealth.  But  his  military  fame  made  his  services 
indispensable,  and  permitted  him  to  set  at  defiance  the  enmity  of  such  per^ 
sons,  who  are  generally  as  timid  as  they  are  sordid.  Buonaparte's  former 
patron,  Barras,  was  supposed  to  be  accessible  to  this  species  of  corruption. 

Towards  the  general  officers  there  took  place  a  gradual  change  of  deport* 
ment,  as  the  commander-in-chief  began  to  feel  gradually,  more  and  more^ 
the  increasing  sense  of  his  own  importance.  It  has  been  said  by  an  officer 
of  the  highest  rank,  that,  during  the  earlier  campaigns,  Napoleon  used  to 
rejoice  with  and  embrace  them  as  associates,  nearly  on  the  same  footing, 
engaged  in  the  same  tasks.  After  a  period,  his  language  and  carriage  became 
those  of  a  frank  soldier,  who,  sensible  of  the  merit  of  his  subordinate  assist^ 
ants,  yet  makes  them  sensible,  by  his  manner,  that  he  is  their  commander- 
in-chief.  When  his  infant  fortunes  began  to  come  of  age,  his  deportment  to 
his  generals  was  tinctured  with  that  lofty  courtesy  which  princes  use  towards 
their  subjects,  and  which  plainly  intimated,  that  he  held  them  as  subjects  in 
the  war,  not  as  brethren. 

Napoleon's  conduct  towards  the  Italians  individually  was,  in  most  in« 
stances,  in  the  highest  degree  prudent  and  political,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  coincided,  as  true  policy  usually  does,  with  the  rules  of  justice  and  mo- 
deration, and  served  in  a  great  measure  to  counterbalance  the  odium  which 
he  incurred  by  despoiling  Italy  of  the  works  of  art,  and  even  by  his  in- 
fringements  on  the  religious  system  of  the  Catholics.  On  the  latter  subjecti 
the  general  became  particularly  cautious,  and  his  dislike  or  contempt  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  no  longer  shown  in  that  gross  species  of  satire  which  he 
had  at  first  given  loose  to.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  veiled  under  philosophic 
cal  indifference ;  and,  while  relieving  the  clergy  of  their  worldly  possessions^ 
Napoleon  took  care  to  avoid  the  error  of  the  jacobins ;  never  proposing  their 
tenets  as  an  object  of  persecution,  but  protecting  their  persons,  and  declaring 
himself  a  decided  friend  to  general  toleration  on  all  points  of  conscience. 

In  a  letter  addressed  publicly  to  Oriani,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  he  assures 
him  that  all  men  of  genius,  all  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  were  to  be  accounted  natives  of  France,  whatever  misht  be 
the  actual  place  of  their  birth.  **  Hitherto,"  he  said,  ^  Ihe  learned  in  Itsuy  did 
not  enjoy  the  consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled — they  lived  retired 
in  their  laboratories  and  libraries,  too  happy  if  they  could  escape  the  notice, 
and  consequently  the  persecution,  of  kings  and  priests.  It  is  now  no  longer 
thua — ^there  is  no  longer  religious  inquisition,  nor  despotic  power.  Thought 
is  free  in  Italy.  I  invite  the  literary  and  scientific  persons  to  consult  toge- 
ther, and  propose  to  me  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  givine  new  vigomr  and 
life  to  the  fine  arts  and  sciences.  All  who  desire  to  visit  France  will  be 
T«ceived  with  distinction  by  the  government.  The  people  of  France  have 
more  pride  in  enrolling  among  their  citizens  a  skilful  mathematician,  a  painter 
of  reputation,  a  distinguished  man  in  any  class  of  literature,  than  in  adding  to 
their  territories  a  large  and  wealthy  city.  I  request,  sir,  that  you  will  make 
my  sentiments  known  to  the  most  distinguished  literary  persons  in  the  state 
of  Milan.",  To  the  municipality  of  Pavia  he  wrote,  desinng  that  the  profes- 
VoL.  in.— B  b  17 
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•ore  of  their  celebrated  university  should  ftsume  their  course  of  instruction 
under  the  security  of  his  protection,  and  iuvitingf  them  to  point  out  to  him 
such  measures  as  might  occur,  for  giving  a  more  brilliant  existence  to  their 
ancient  seminaries. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Napoleon  had  engaged  in  treaty  with  the  duke 
of  Modena,  and  had  agreed  to  guarantee  his  principality,  on  payment  of  im- 
mense contributions  in  money  and  stores,  besides  the  surrender  of  the  most 
valuable  treasures  of  his  museum.  In  consequence,  the  duke  of  Modena  was 
permitted  to  govern  his  states  by  a  regency,  he  himself  fixing  his  residence 
m  Venice.  But  his  two  principal  towns,  Reggio  and  Modena,  especially  the 
former,  became  desirous  of  shaking  off  his  goremment.  Anticipating  in 
doing  so  the  approbation  of  the  French  general  and  government,  the  citizens 
of  Reggio  rose  in  insurrection,  expelled  from  their  town  a  body  of  the  ducal 
troops,  and  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  resolved,  as  thay  said,  to  constitute 
themselves  a  free  state,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  republic.  The 
ducal  regency,  with  a  view  of  protecting  Modena  from  a  similar  attempt, 
mounted  cannon  on  the  ramparts,  and  took  other  defensive  measures. 

Buonaparte  affected  to  consider  these  preparations  as  designed  against  the 
French;  and  marching  a  body  of  troops,  took  possession  of  the  city  without 
resistance,  deprived  the  duke  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  purchased 
by  the  mediation  of  the  celebrated  Saint  Jerome,  and  declared  the  town  under 
protection  of  France.  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  legations  belonging  to  the  papal 
see,  had  been  already  occupied  by  French  troops,  and  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  of  their  citizens.  They  were  now  encouraged 
to  coalesce  with  Reggio  and  Modena.  A  congress  of  a  hundred  delegates 
from  the  four  districts  was  summoned^  to  effect  the  formation  Of  a  govern- 
menif  which  should  extend  over  them  all.  The  congress  met  accordingly, 
engaged  their  constituents  in  a  perpetual  union,  under  the  title  of  the  Cispa- 
dane  republic,  from  their  situation  on  the  right  of  the  river  Po;  thus  assuming 
the  character  of  independence,  while  in  fact  they  remained  under  the  authority 
of  Buonaparte,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  who  may  ultimately 
model  it  into  any  shape  he  has  a  mind.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  careful  to 
remind  them,  that  the  liberty  which  it  was  desirable  to  establish  ought  to  be 
consistent  with  due  subjection  to  the  laws.  ''  Never  forget,"  he  said,  in  reply 
to  their  address  announcing  their  new  form  of  government,  *'that  laws  are 
mere  nullities  without  the  force  necessary  to  support  them.  Attend  to  your 
military  organization,  which  you  have  the  means  of  placing  on  a  respectable 
footing— you  will  be  more  fortunate  than  the  people  of  France,  for  you  will 
arrive  at  liberty  without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  revolution." 

Meantime,  the  Lombards  became  impatient  at  seeing  their  neighbours  out- 
strip them  in  the  path  of  revolution,  and  of  nominsd  independence.  The 
municipality  of  Milan  proceeded  to  destroy  all  titles  of  honour,  as  a  badge 
of  feudal  dependence,  and  became  so  impatient,  that  Buonaparte  was  obliged 
to  pacify  them  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  they  should  speedily  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  republican  constitution ;  and  to  tranquillize  their  irritation,  placed 
them  under  the  government  of  a  provincial  council,  selected  from  all  classes, 
labourers  included.  This  measure  made  it  manifest,  that  the  motives  which 
had  induced  the  delay  of  the  French  government  to  recognise  the  independ- 
ence (as  they  termed  it)  of  Lombardy,  were  now  of  less  (oi^ce ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  provisional  council  of  Milan,  after  some  modest  doubts  on  their  own 
powers,  revolutionized  thf  ir  country,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  Trans- 
padane  republic,  which  they  afterward  laid  aside,  when,  on  their  union  with 
the  Cispaoane,  both  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  common- 
wealth. Tliis  decisive  step  was  adopted  the  3d  of  January,  1797.  Decrees 
of  a  poptdar  character  had  preceded  the  declaration  of  independence,  but  an 
air  of  moderation  was  observed  in  the  revolution  itself.  The  nobles,  de- 
prived of  their  feudal  rights  and  titular  dignities,  were  subjected  to  no  inca- 
pacities ;  the  reformation  of  the  church  was  touched  upon  gently,  and  with- 
out indicating  any  design  of  iu  destruction.  In  these  particulars,  the  ItaliaD 
eummonwealths  stopped  short  of  their  Gallic  protot3rpe. 

If  Buonapaite  may  be  Justly  charged  with  want  of  faith,  in  deatioying  the 
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authority  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  after  having  accepted  of  a  price  for  grant* 
ing  him  peace  and  protection,  we  cannot  object  to  him  the  same  charge  for 
acceding  to  the  Transpadane  republic,  in  so  far  as  it  detached  the  legations 
of  Fcrrara  and  Bologna  from  the  Roman  see.    These  had  been  in  a  ?reat 
measure  reserved  for  the  disposal  of  the  French,  as  circumstances  should  dic- 
tate, when  a  final  treaty  should  take  place  between  the  republic  and  the  sove- 
reign pontiff.    But  many  circumstances  had  retarded  this  pacification,  and 
seemed  at  length  likely  to  break  it  off  without  hope  off  renewal.    If  Buona- 
parte is  correct  in  his  statement,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  delay 
of  a  pacification  with  the  Roman  see  was  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  directorVt 
whose  avaricious  and  engrossing  spirit  was  at  this  period  its  most  distinguish- 
ing characteristic.    An  amiistice,  purchased  by  treasure,  by  contributions, 
by  pictures  and  statues,  and  by  the  cession  of  the  two  legations  of  Bologna 
and  .Ferrara,  having  been  mediated  for  his  holiness  by  the  Spanish  ambassador 
Azara,  the  pope  sent  two  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris  to  treat  of  a  definitive 
peace.    But  the  conditions  proposed  were  so  severe,  that  however  desperate 
his  condition,  the  pope  found  them  totally  inadmissible.    His  hol'mess  was 
required  to  pay  a  large  contribution  in  grain  for  ten  years,  a  regular  tribute 
of  six  millions  of  Roman  crowns  for  six  years,  to  cede  to  France  in  perpetuity 
the  ports  of  Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia,  and  to  declare  the  independence  of 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Ravenna.    To  add  insult  to  oppression,  the  total  ces- 
sion of  the  Clementine  museum  was  required,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
France  should  have,  under  management  of  her  minister  at  Rome,  a  separate 
tribunal  for  judging  her  subjects,  and  a  separate  theatre  for  their  amusement. 
Lastly,  the  secular  sovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  the  church  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  .senate  and  a  popular  body.    These  demands  might  have  been 
complied  with,  although  they  went  the  length  of  entirely  stripping  his  holi- 
ness of  the  character  of  a  secular  prince ;  but  there  were  others  made  on  him, 
in  capacity  of  head  of  the  church,  which  he  could  not  grant,  if  he  meant  in 
future  to  lay  claim  to  any  authority  under  that  once  venerable  title.    The 
aovereign  pontiff  was  required  to  recall  all  the  briefs  which  he  had  issued 
against  France  since  1789,  to  sanction  the  constitutional  oath  which  released 
the  French  clergy  from  the  dominion  of  the  holy  see,  and  to  ratify  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  cliurch-lands.    Treasures  might  be  expended,  secular  digni- 
ties resigned,  and*proviuces  ceded ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the  sovereign  pontiff 
could  not  do  what  was  expressly  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
which  he  represented.    There  were  but  few  clergymen  in  France  who  had 
hesitated  to  prove  their  devotion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  by  submitting  to 
expulsion,  rather  than  take  the  constitutional  oath.    It  was  now  for  the  head 
of  the  church  to  show  in  his  own  person  a  similar  disinterested  devotion  to 
her  interests.    Accordingly,  the  college  of  cardinals  having  rejected  the  pro- 
posals of  France,  as  containing  articles  contrary  to  conscience,  the  pope  de- 
clared his  determination  to  abide  by  the  utmost  extremity,  rather  than  accede 
to  conditions  destructive,  degrading,  and,  in  his  opinion,  impious.    The  direc- 
tory instantly  determined  on  the  total  ruin  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  power, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

Napoleon  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  ffovemment  In  point  of 
moral  effect,  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  would  have  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  France,  and  have  tended  to  reunite  her  with  other  Catholic  nations^ 
and  diminish  the  horror  with  which  she  was  regarded  as  sacrilegious  and 
atheistical.  Even  the  army  of  the  holy  see  was  not  altogether  to  be  despised, 
in  case  of  any  reverse  taking  place  in  the  war  with  the  Austrians.  Under 
these  considerations,  he  prevailed  on  the  directory  to  renew  the  negotiations 
at  Florence.  But  the  French  commissioners,  having  presented  as  prelimina- 
ries sixty  indispensable  conditions,  containing  the  same  articles  which  had 
been  already  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  conscience  of  the  pontiff,  the  con- 
ferences broke  up;  and  the  pope, in  despair, resolved  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  ana  have  recourse  to  the  secular  force,  which  the 
Roman  see  had  disused  for  so  many  years.  It  was  a  case  of  dire  neces^ 
Bity ;  but  the  armiiig  of  the  pope's  govemment»  whose  miUtary  force  had 
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long:  ^cn  ^^®  subject  of  ridicule,  against  the  Tictorious  conqueror  of  &jo  kxm^ 
trian  armies,  reminds  us  of  Priam,  when,  in  extremity  of  years  and  de« 
spair,  he  buckled  on  his  rusty  armour,  to  oppose  age  aud  decrepitude  to  the 
youthful  strength  of  Pyrrhus.  Yet  the  measures  of  Sextus  indicated  con- 
siderable energy.  He  brought  back  to  Rome  an  instalment  of  sixteen  mil* 
lions  of  stipulated  tribute,  which  was  on  the  road  to  Buonaparte's  military 
chest — took  every  measure  to  increase  his  army,  and  by  the  voluntary  exer- 
tions of  the  noble  families  at  Rome,  he  actually  raised  it  to  forty  thousand 
men,  and  placed  at  its  head  the  same  general,  Colli,  who  had  commanded 
with  credit  the  troops  of  Sardinia  during  the  campaign  on  the  Alps.  The 
utmost  pains  were  taken  by  the  clergy,  bK>th  regular  and  secular,  to  give  the 
expected  war  the  character  of  a  crusade,  and  to  excite  the  fierce  spirit  of 
those  peasantry  who  inhabit  the  Apennines,  and  were  doubly  disposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  French,  as  foreigners  and  as  heretics.  The  pope  also  endea- 
voured to  form  a  close  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  pro- 
mised in  secret  to  cover  Rome  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Little 
reliance  was  indeed  to  be  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  court  of  Naples  3 
but  the  pope  was  compared,  by  the  French  envoy,  to  a  man  who,  in  the  act 
of  falling,  would  grasp  for  support  at  a  hook  of  red-hot  iron. 
While  the  court  of  Rome  showed  this  hostile  disposition.  Napoleon  re- 

Sroached  the  French  government  for  having  broken  off  the  negotiation,  which 
ley  ought  to  have  protracted  till  the  event  of  Alvinzi's  march  into  Italy 
was  known ;  at  all  events,  until  their  general  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
sixteen  millions,  so  much  wanted  to  pay  his  forces.  In  reply  to  his  remon* 
strances,  he  received  permission  to  renew  the  negotiations  upon  modified 
terms. .  But  the  pope  nad  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Even  the  French  victory 
of  Areola,  and  the  mstant  threats  of  Buonaparte  to  march  against  him  at  the 
head  of  a  flying  column,  were  unable  to  move  his  resolution.  ^  Let  the 
French  general  march  upon  Rome,^  said  the  papal  minister;  "  the  pope,  if 
necessary,  will  quit  his  capital.  The  farther  the  French  are  drawn  from  the 
Adige,  the  nearer  they  are  to  their  ultimate  destruction.'*  Napoleon  was 
sensible  on  receiving  a  hostile  answer,  that  the  pope  still  relied  on  the  last 
preparations  which  were  made  for  the  relief  of  Mantua,  and  it  was  not  safe  to 
attempt  his  chastisement  until  Alvinzi  and  Provera  should  be  disposed  of. 
But  the  decisive  battles  of  Rivoli  and  La  Favorita  having  ruined  these  armies. 
Napoleon  was  at  leisure  to  execute  his  purpose  of  crushing  the  power,  such 
as  It  was,  of  the  holy  see.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched  Victor  with  m 
French  division  of  four  thousand  men,  and  an  Italian  army  of  nearly  the 
same  force  supplied  by  Lombardy  and  the  Transpadane  republic,  to  invade 
the  territories  of  the  church  on  the  eastern  side  of  Italy,  by  the  route  of 
Imola.  Meantime,  the  utmost  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  clergy  of 
Romagna,  to  raise  the  peasants  in  a  mass,  and  a  great  many  obeyed  the  soujid 
of  the  tocsin.  But  an  insurrectionary  force  is  more  calculated  to  embarress 
(he  movements  of  a  regular  army,  by  alarms  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  by  cut^ 
ting  ofl"  their  communications  and  destroying  their  supplies,  defending  passes, 
and  skirmishing  in  advantageous  positions,  tnan  by  opposing  them  in  the  open 
field.  The  papal  army,  consisting  of  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  were 
encamped  on  the  river  Senio,  which  runs  on  the  southward  of  the  town  of 
Imola«  to  dispute  the  passage,  llie  banks  were  defended  with  cannon ;  bnt  the 
river  being  unusually  low,  the  French  crossed  about  a  league  and  a  half  higher 
up  than  the  position  of  the  Roman  army,  which,  taken  in  the  rear,  fled  in  eveiy 
direction,  after  a  short  resistance.  A  few  hundreds  were  killed,  amone 
whom  were  several  monks,  who,  holding  the  crucifix  in  their  hand,  had  placed 
themselves  in  the  ranks  to  encourage  the  soldiers.  Faenza  held  out,  and 
was  taken  by  storm ;  but  the  soldiers  were  withheld  from  pillage  by  the  gene* 
rosity  or  prudence  of  Napoleon,  and  he  dismissed  the  prisoners  of  war  to 
carry  into  the  Interior  of  the  country  the  news  of  their  own  defeat,  of  the 
irresistible  superiority  of  the  French  army,  and  the  clemency  of  their  general. 
Next  dav,  three  thousand  of  the  papal  troops,  occupying  an  advantageoas 
position  in  front  of  Anoona,  and  commanded  by  €k>lli,  wcrt  made  pnaoneia 
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without  firing  a  shot ;  and  AncQna  was  taken  after  alight  reatatance,  though 
a  place  of  some  strength.  A  curious  piece  of  priestcraft  had  been  played 
Off  in  this  town,  to  encourage  the  peo^e  to  resistance.  A  miraculous  image 
was  seen  to  shed  tears,  and  the  French  artisls  could  not  discover  the  mode 
in  which  the  trick  was  managed  until  the  image  was  brought  to  headquar- 
ters, when  a  glass  shrine,  bv  which  the  illusion  was  managed,  was  removed. 
The  Madonna  was  sent  back  to  the  church  which  owned  her,  but  apparently 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  foreign  visitars,  and  dried  her  tears  in  conse- 
quence of  an  interview  with  Buonaparte. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  French,  moving  with  great  celerity,  entered 
Loretta,  where  the  celebrated  Santa  Cava  is  the  subject  of  the  Catbolic*s  de- 
votional triumph,  or  secret  scorn,  according  as  his  faith  or  his  doubts  pre- 
dominate. The  wealth  which  this  celebrated  shrine  is  once  supposed  to  have 
possessed  by  gifts  of  the  faithful,  had  been  removed  by  Colli — if,  indeed,  it 
Lad  not  been  transported  to  Rome  long  before  the  period  of  which  we  treat ; 
yet  precious  metals  and  gems  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  livres  fell  into 
|)os8ession  of  the  French,  whose  capture  was  also  enriched  by  the  holy 
image  of  our  lady  of  Loretto,  with  the  sacred  porringer,  and  a  bed-^wa 
of  dark-coloured  camlet,  warranted  to  have  belonged  to  the  blessed  virgin. 
The  image  said  to  be  of  celestial  workmanship,  was  sent  to  Paris,  but  waa 
restored  to  the  pope  in  1803.  We  are  not  informed  that  any  of  the  trea- 
sures were  given  back  along  with  the  Madonna,  to  whom  they  had  been 
devoted. 

As  the  French  army  advanced  upon  the  Roman  territory,  there  was  a  roe- 
Dai;e  of  the  interference  of  the  king  of  Naples,  worthy  to  be  mentioned* 
both  as  expressing  the  character  of  that  court,  and  snowing  Napoleon^s 
readiness  in  anticipating  and  defeating  the  arts  of  indirect  diplomacy.  The 
prince  of  Belmonte-Pignatelii,  who  attended  Buonaparte's  head-quarters,  in 
the  capacity  perhaps  of  an  obstifver,  as  much  as  of  ambassador  for  Naples, 
came  to  the  French  general  in  secrecy,  to  show  him,  under  strict  confidence, 
a  letter  of  the  queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  proposing  tp  march  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  towards  llome.  *'Your  confidence  shall  be  repaid,** 
said  Buonaparte,  who  at  once  saw  through  the  spirit  of  the  communication*- 
**  You  shall  know  what  1  have  long  since  settled  to  do  in  case  of  such  an 
event  taking  place."  He  called  for  the  port-folio  containing  the  paper* 
respecting  Naples,  and  presented  to  the  disconcerted  prince  the  copy  of  a 
despatch  written  in  Novemti££jpreceding,  which  contained  this  passage: — 
**  The  approach  of  Alvinzi  would  not  prevent  ray  sending  six  thousand  men 
to  chastise  the  coigrt  of  Rome ;  but  as  the  Neapolitan  army  might  march  to 
their  assistance,  I  will  [y>stpone  this  movement  till  after  the  surrender  of 
Mantua;  in  which  case,  if  the  king  of  Naples  should  interfere,  I  shall  be 
able  to  spare  twenty-fiVe  thousand  men  to  march  against  his  capital,  and 
<lrive  him  over  to  Sicily."  Prince  Pignatelli  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  this  mutu9l  confidence,  and  there  was  no  more  said  of  Neapolitan 
armed  interference|. 

From  Ancona,  the  division  commanded  by  Victor  turned  westward  to 
Foligno,to  unite  itself  with  another  column  of  French  which  penetrated  into 
the  territories  of  the  church  by  Perugia,  which  they  easil3r  accomplished. 
Resistance  seemed  now  unavailing.  The  pope  in  vain  solicited  his  subjects 
lo  rise  against  the  second  Alaric,  who  was  approaching  the  holy  city.  They 
remained  deaf  to  his  exhortations,  though  made  in  the  names  of  the  blessed 
virgin,  and  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  who  had  of  old  been  the  visible 
protectors  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world  in  a  similar  emergency. 
All  was  dismay  and  confusion  in  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter's,  which  was 
now  the  .sole  territory  remaininjp:  in  possession  of  his  representative.  But 
iliere  was  an  unhappy  claH^  of  persons,  who  had  found  shelter  in  Rome, 
rather  than  disown  whose  allegiance  they  had  left  their  homes,  and  resigned 
their  means  o(  living.  These  were  the  recusant  French  clergy,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  constitutioual  oath,  and  who  now,  recollecting  the  scenes 
which  they  witnessed  in  Fnince»  expected  little  else*  than  that,  on  tlit 
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approach  of  the  repnblican  troops,  they  would,  like  the  Israelifish  CAptain,  be 
slain  between  the  horns  of  tlie  very  altar  at  which  they  had  taken  refu^.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  their  number,  frantic  at  the  thoughts  of  the  fate  which  he 
supposed  awaited  them,  presented  himself  to  Buonaparte,  announced  his 
name  and  condition,  and  prayed  to  be  led  to  instant  death.  Napoleon  took 
the  opportunity  to  show  once  more  that  he  was  acting  on  princi{Hes  different 
from  the  brutal  and  persecuting  spirit  of  jacobinism.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which,  premising  that  the  recusant  priests,  though  banished  from 
the  French  territory,  were  not  prohibited  from  residing  in  countries  which  • 
might  be  conquered  by  the  French  arms,  he  declares  himself  satisfied  with 
their  conduct.  The  proclamation  goes  on  to  prohibit,  under  the  most  severe 
penalty,  the  French  soldiery,  and  all  other  persons,  from  doing  any  injury 
to  these  unfortunate  exiles.  The  convents  are  directed  to  afford  them 
lodging,  nourishment,  and  fifteen  French  livres  (twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
British)  monthly,  to  each  individual,  for  which  the  priest  was  to  compensate 
by  saying  masses  ad  valorem; — thus  assip^iing  the  Italian  convents  payment 
for  their  hospitality,  in  the  same  coin  with  which  they  themselves  requited 
the  laity. 

Perhaps  this  liberality  might  have  some  weight  with  the  pope  in  inducing 
him  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  France,  as  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  Buonaparte  m  a  confidential  communication  through  the  superior 
of  the  monastic  order  of  Camaiduli,  and  more  Qpenly  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
cardinal  Mattei.  The  king  of  Naples  made  no  movement  to  his  assistance. 
In  fine,  after  hesitating  what  course  to  take,  and  having  had  at  one  time  his 
equipage  ready  harnessed  to  leave  Rome  and  fly  to  Naples,  the  pontiff  jud^d 
resistance  and  flight  alike  unavailing,  and  chose  the  humiliating  alternative 
of  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  the  conoueror.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
directory  entirely  to  destroy  the  secular  autnority  of  the  pope,  atid  to  deprive 
him  of  all  his  temporalities.  But  Buonaparte  foresaw,  that  whether  the 
Roman  territories  were  united  with  the  new  Cispadane  republic,  or  formed 
into  a  separate  state,  it  would  alike  bring  9n  prematurely  a  renewal  of  the 
war  with  Naples,  ere  the  north  of  Italy  was  yet  sufficiently  secure  to  admit 
the  marching  a  French  force  into  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  exposed  to  the  descents  of  the  English,  and  insurrections  in  the 
rear.  These  Napoleon  foresaw  would  be  the  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
subdue,  that,  though  he  might  strip  the  pope  of  his  temporalities,  he  could 
not  deprive  him  of  the  supremacy  assigned  him  in  sf^i  ritual  matters  by  each 
Catholic ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  was,  according  to  the  progress  of  human 
feeling,  likely  to1)e  more  widely  felt  and  recognised  in  favour  of  a  wanderer 
and  a  sufferer  for  w1)at  would  be  accounted  conscience  sake,  than  of  one  who, 
submitting  to  circumstances,  retained  as  much  of  the  goods  of  this  world  as 
the  clemency  of  his  conqueror  would  permit. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Buonaparte  admitted  the  pope  to  a 
treaty,  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  by  which  Sextus  pur- 
chased such  a  political  existence  as  was  left  to  him,  at  the  highest  rate  which 
he  had  the  least  chance  of  dischargfing.  Napoleon  mentions,  as  a  curious 
.  instance  of  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  character  of  the  Neapolitans,  that 
the  same  Pignatelli,  whom  we  have  already  commemorated,  attached  himself 
closely  to  the  plenipotentiaries  during  the  whole  treaty  of  Tolentino ;  and,  in 
his  ardour  to  discover  whether  there  existed  any  secret  article  between  ihc 
pope  and  Buonaparte  which  might  compromise  the  interests  of  his  master, 
was  repeatedly  discovered  listening  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which 
the  discussions  were  carried  on.  The  articles  which  the  pope  was  obli^d 
to  accept  at  Tolentino,  included  the  cession  of  Avignon  and  its  territones, 
the  appropriation  of  which,  by  France,  had  never  yet  been  recognised ;  the 
resigning  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  aff d  Romagna ;  the  occupation 
of  Ancona,  the  only  port  excepting  Venice  which  Italy  has  in  the  Adriatic  ; 
the  payment  of  thirty  millions  of  livres,  in  specie  or  in  valuable  effects ;  tlie 
complete  execution  of  the  article  in  the  armistice  of  Bologna  respecting  th« 
detiveryof  pttinting«»aAnusGripts,andobjecUof  art;  ^aeveral other  stijpvK 
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ktions  of  similaf  severity.  Buonaparte  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  principal 
object  in  this  treaty  to  compel  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition,  from  which  he 
had  only  departed  in  consequence  of  receiving  information,  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  religious  tribunal,  and  subsisted  only  as  a  court  of  | 
police.  The  conscience  of  the  pope  seemed  also  so  tenderly  affected  bv  the 
proposal,  that  he  thought  it  safe  to  desist  from  it.  The  same  despatch,  in 
which  Buonaparte  informs  the  directory,  that  his  committee  of  artist  col- 
lectors "*  had  made  a  good  harvest  of  paintings  in  the  papal  dominions,  and 
which,  with  the  objects  of  art  ceded  by  the  pope,  included  almost  all  that 
was  cnrious  and  valuable,  excepting  some  few  objects  at  Turin  and  Naples," 
conveyed  to  them  a  document  of  a  ^ery  different  kind.  This  was  a  respect- 
ful and  almost  reverential  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  pope,  recommending 
to  his  holiness  to  distrust  such  p>ersons  as  might  excite  him  to  doubt  the  good 
intentions  of  France,  assuring  him  that  he  would  always  find  the  republic 
most  siucere  and  faithful,  and  expressing  in  his  own  name  the  perfect  esteem 
and  veneration  which  he  entertained  for  the  person  of  his  hobness,  and  the 
extreme  desire  which  he  had  to  afford  him  proofs  to  that  effect.  This  letter 
iiimished  much  amusement  at  the  time,  and  seemed  far  less  to  intimate  the 
sentiments  of  a  sans-culotte  general,  than  those  of  a  civilized  highwayman 
of  the  old  school  of  Macheath,  who  never  dismissed  the  travellers  whom  he 
had  plundered,  without  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  happy  prosecution  of 
their  journey. 

A  more  pleasing  view  of  Buonaparte^s  character  was  exhibited  about  this 
time,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  little  interesting  republic  of  San  Marino. 
That  state,  which  only  acknowledges  the  pope  as  a  protector,  not  as  a  sove- 
reign, had  maintained  for  very  many  years  an  independence,  which  con- 
querors had  spared  either  in  contempt  or  in  respect.  It  consists  of  a  single 
mountain  and  a  single  town,  and  boasts  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
governed  by  their  own  laws.  Citizen  Monge,  the  chief  of  the  committee  of 
collecting  artists,  was  sent  deputy  to  San  Marino  to  knit  the  bands  of  amity 
between  the  two  republics,^which  might  weM  resemble  a  union  between 
Lilliput  and  Brobdignag.  There  were  no  pictures  in  the  little  republic ;  or 
they  might  have  b^n  a  temptation  to  the  citizen  collector.  The  people  of 
San  Marino  conducted  themselves  with  much  sagacity ;  and  although  more 
complimentary  to  Buonaparte  than  Diogenes  to  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
he  came  to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his  tub,  they  showed  the  same  judgment 
in  eschewing  too  much  courtesy.  They  respectfully  declined  an  accession 
of  territory,  which  could  but  have  involved  them  in  subsequent  quarrels 
with  the  sovereign  from  whom  it  was  to  be  wrested,  and  only  accepted  as  an 
honorary  gift  the  present  of  four  field-pieces,  being  a  train  of  artillery  upon 
the  scale  of  their  military  force,  and  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  captain 
regents  of  the  little  contented  state  will  never  have  any  occasion  to  make  use. 

Rome  might,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  considered  as  completely  subju-  ^ 
gated.  Naples  was  at  peace,  if  the  signature  of  a  treaty  can  create  peace. 
At  any  rate,  so  distant  from  Rome,  and  so  controlled  by  the  defeat  of  the 
papal  arms— by  the  fear  that  the  English  fleet  might  be  driven  from  the  Me- 
diterranean—and by  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action — ^the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  or  rather  bis  wife,  the  high-spirited  daughter  of  Maria  Theresat 
dared  not  offer  the  least  interference  with  the  purposes  of  the  French  gene- 
ral. Tuscany  had  apparently  consented  to  owe  her  political  existence  to 
any  degree  of  clemency  or  contempt  which  Buonaparte  might  extend  to 
her ;  and,  entertaining  hopes  of  some  convention  between  the  French  and 
the  English,  by  which  the  grand  duke^s  port  of  Leghorn  might  be  restored 
to  him,  remained  passive  as  the  dead.  The  republic  of  Venice  alone,  feel- 
ing still  the  stimulus  arising  from  her  ancient  importance,  and  yet  pain- 
fully conscious  of  her  present  want  of  power,  strained  every  exertion  to 
place  herself  in  a  respectable  attitude.  That  city  of  lofty  remembrances, 
the  Tyre  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  traders  were  princes,  and  her  merchants 
the  honourable  of  the  earth,  fallen  as  she  was  from  her  former  greatness, 
sUU  presented  some  ai^>earaace  of  vigour.    Her  oligarchical  government,  so 
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long  known  and  90  dreaded,  for  jealona  precautions,  political  aa^city,  the 
impenetrability  of  their  plans,  and  the  inflexibility  of  their  Ti^jponr,  still  pre- 
aerred  the  attitude  of  independence,  and  endeavoured,  by  raising  addi- 
tional regiments  of  Sclavonians,  disciplining  their  peasantry,  who  were  of  a 
Tery  martial  character,  and  forming  military  magazines  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  maintain  such  an  aspect,  as  might  make  their  friendship  to  be  courted, 
and  their  enmity  to  be  feared.  It  was  already  CTident  that  the  Austrians, 
notwithstanding  all  their  recent  defeats,  were  again  about  to  make  head  on 
dieir  Italo-German  frontier;  and  France,  in  opposing  them,  could  not  be 
-indifferent  to  the  neutrality  of  Venice,  upon  whose  territories,  to  all  appear- 
ance, Buonaparte  must  have  rested  the  flank  of  his  operations,  in  case  of  his 
advancing  towards  Friuli.  So  circumstanced,  and  when  it  was  recollected 
that  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  had  still  fifty  thousand  men  at  her  com- 
mand, and  those  of  a  fierce  and  courageous  description,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Sclavonians,  Venice,  even  yet,  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  lighliy  provoked. 
But  the  inhabitants  were  not  unanimous,  especially  those  of  the  terra  firma, 
or  mainland,  who,  not  being  enrolled  in  the  golden  book  of  the  insular  no- 
bility of  Venice,  were  discontented,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  new-created  republics  on  the  Po  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance.  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  in  particular,  were  clamorous  for  inde- 
pendence. 
Napoleon  saw,  in  this  state  of  dissension,  the  means  of  playing  an  adroit 

gime ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  endeavbured  to  restrain,  till  a  mora 
vourable  opportunity,  the  ardour  of  the  patriots,  he  attempted,  on  the 
other,  to  convince  the  senate,  that  they  had  no  safe  policy  but  in  embracing 
at  once  the  alliance  of  France,  offensiTC  and  defensive,  and  joining  their 
forces  with  those  of  the  army  with  which  he  was  about  to  move  against  the 
Austrians.  He  offered,  on  these  conditions,  to  guarantee  the  possessions  of 
the  republic,  even  without  exacting  any  modification  of  their  oligarchical 
constitution.  But  Venice  declared  for  an  impartial  neutrality.  It  had  been, 
they  said,  their  ancient  and  sage  policy,  nor  would  they  now  depart  from,  it. 
**  Remain  then  neuter,'^  said  Napoleon ;  ^  1  consent  to  it.  I  march  upon 
Yienna,  yet  will  leave  enough  of  French  troops  in  Italy  to  control  your  re- 
public.— But  dismiss  these  new  levies ;  and  remark,  that  if,  while  I  am  in 
Germany,  my  communications  shall  be  interrupted,  my  detachments  cut  off, 
or  my  convoys  intercepted  in  the  Venetian  territory,  the  date  of  your  republic 
is  terminated.  She  will  have  brought  on  herself  annihilation.'*  Lest  these 
threats  should  be  forgotten  while  he  was  at  a  distance,  he  took  the  best  pre- 
cautions in  his  power,  by  garrisoning  advantageous  points  on  the  line  of  the 
Adige ;  and  trusting  partly  to  this  defence,  partly  to  the  insurgents  of  Ber- 
gamo and  Brescia,  who,  for  their  own  sakes,  would  oppose  any  invasion  of 
file  mainland  by  their  Venetian  masters,  whose  yoke  they  had  cast  aside,  Na- 
poleon again  unfurled  his  banners,  and  marched  to  nc^Ar  triumphs  over  yet 
untried  opponents. 

By  the  direction  of  the  aulic  council,  the  archduke  Charles  had  taken  up 
his  position  at  Friuli,  where  it  had  been  settled  that  the  sixth  Austrian  army, 
designed  to  act  against  Buonaparte  for  the  defence  of  the  Italo*German 
frontier,  should  be  assembled.  This  position  was  strangely  preferred  to  the 
Tyrol,  where  the  archduke  could  have  formed  a  Junction  ten  days  sooner 
with  an  additional  force  of  forty  thousand  men  firom  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
marching  to  reinforce  his  own  troops,— men  accustomed  to  fiffbl  and  conquer 
under  their  leader's  eye ;  while  those  with  whom  he  occupied  Friuli,  and  the 
line  of  the  Piave,  belonged  to  the  hapless  imperial  forces  which,  under  Beau- 
lieu,  V^urmser,  and  Alvinzi,  had  never  encountered  Buonaparte  without  in- 
curring some  notable  defeat. 

While  the  archduke  was  yet  expecting  those  reinforcements  which  were 
to  form  the  strength  of  his  army,  his  active  adversary  was  strengthened  by 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  sent  from  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
and  which  gave  him  at  the  moment  a  numerical  superiority  over  the  Ans- 
Man  genenL    Instead,  thoefoie,  ol  waiting,  as  on  fonaer  occawone,  oHil 
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the  imperialistfl  should  commence  the  war  by  deecendingr  into  Italy,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  march  of  the  snccoura  expected  by  the  archduke, 
drive  him  from  his  position  on  the  Italian  frontiers,  and  follow  him  into  Ger- 
many, even  up  to  tne  walls  of  Vienna.  No  scheme  appeared  too  bold  for 
the  general's  imagination  to  form,  or  his  genius  to  render  practicable)  and 
his  soldiers,  with  the  view  before  them  of  plunging  into  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense empire,  and  placing  chains  of  mountains  between  them  and  every  pos- 
sibility of  reinforcement  or  communication,  were  so  confident  in  the  talents 
of  their  leader,  as  to  follow  him  under  the  most  undoubting  expectation  of 
victory.  The  directory  had  induced  Buonaparte  to  expect  a  co-operation  by 
a  similar  advance  on  the  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  as  had  been 
attempted  in  the  former  campaign. 

Buonaparte  took  the  (feld  m  the  beginning  of  March,  1797,  advancing  from 
Bassano.  The  Austrians  had  an  army  of  observation  under  Lusignan  on  the 
banks  of  the  Piave,  but  their  principal  force  was  stationed  upon  the  Taglia- 
mento,  a  river  whose  course  is  nearly  thirty  miles  more  to  the  eastward, 
though  collateral  with  the  Piave.  The  plains  on  the  Tagliamento  afforded 
facilities  to  the  archduke  to  employ  the  noble  cavalry  who  have  always  been 
the  boast  of  the  Austrian  army ;  and  to  dislodge  him  from  the  strong  and 
mountainous  country  which  he  occupied,  and  which  covered  the  road  that  ' 
penetrates  between  the  mountains  and  the  AdriaCic,  and  forms  the  mode  of 
communication  in  that  quarter  between  Vienna  and  Italy,  through  Carinthia, 
it  was  not  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  pressed  in  front,  a  service  which 
Buonaparte  took  upon  himself,  but  also  that  a  French  division,  occupying  ' 
the  mountains  on  the  prince's  right,  should  precipitate  his  retreat  by  main- 
taining the  perpetual  threat  of  turning  him  on  that  wing.  With  this  view, 
Massena  had  Buonaparte's  orders,  which  he  executed  with  equal  skill  and 
gallantry.  He  crossed  the  Piave  about  the  11th  of  March,  and  ascending 
that  river,  directed  his  course  into  the  mountains  towards  Belluno,  driving 
before  him  Lusignan's  little  corps  of  observation,  and  finally  compelling  his 
rear-guard,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  men,  to  surrender. 

The  archduke  Charies,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  maintain  his  position 
on  the  Tagliamento,  and  the  French  approached  the  right  bank,  with  Napo* 
leon  at  their  head,  determined  apparently  to  force  a  passage.  Artillery  and 
sharp-shooters  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  this  a  very 
hazardous  attempt,  while  two  beautiful  lines  of  cavalry  were  drawn  up  pre- 
pared to  charge  any  troops  who  might  make  their  way  to  the  left  bank, 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  confusion  of  landing.  A  very  simple  stratagem 
disconcerted  this  fair  display  of  resistance*  After  a  distant  cannonade,  and 
some  skirmishing,  the  French  army  drew  off,  as  if  despairing  to  force  their 
passage,  moved  to  the  rear,  and  took  up  apparently  their  bivouac  for  the 
night.  The  archduke  was  deceivied.  He  imagined  that  the  French,  who 
had  marched  all  the  preceding  night,  were  fatigued,  and  he  also  withdrew 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  his  camp.  But  two  hours  afterward,  when  all 
seemed  profoundly  quiet,  the  French  army  suddenly  got  under  arms,  and, 
forming  in  two  lines,  marched  rapidly  to  the  side  of  the  river,  ere  the  asto* 
nished  Austrians  were  able  to  make  the  same  dispositions  as  formerly  for 
defence.  Arrived  on  the  margin,  the  first  line  instantly  broke  up  into  co- 
lumns, which,  throwing  themselves  boldly  into  the  stream,  protected  on  the 
flanks  by  the  cavalry,'  passed  through  and  attained  the  opposite  bank.  They 
were  repeatedly  charged  by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  but  it  was  too  late— thejr 
had  got  their  footing,  and  kept  it.  The  archduke  attempted  to  turn  their 
flank,  but  was  prevented  by  the  second  line  of  the  French,  and  by  their  re* 
•erve  of  cavalry.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  prisoners  and  can*  , 
non  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  first  disastrous  meeting  be- 
tween the  archduke  Charies  and  his  future  relative.  The  Austrian  prince 
had  the  farther  misfortune  to  learn,  that  Massena  had,  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  cannonade,  rushed  across  the  Tagliamento,  higher  up  than  his  line  of 
defence,  and  destroying  what  troops  he  found  before  him,  had  occupied  the 
PMMt  Of  the  Julian  Alpl  at  the  sources  of  that  dver^and  tkus  uilaiimod 
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himself  between  the  imperial  ris:ht  win?  and  the  nearest  cnmninnication  with 
Vienna.  Sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  obstacle,  the  archduke  hastened, 
if  possible,  to  remove/it.  He  brought  up  a  fine  column  of  grenadiers  from 
the  Rhine,  which  had  just  arrived  at  Klagenfurt,  in  his  rear,  and'joining  them 
to  other  troops,  attacked  Massena  with  the  utmost  fury,  venturing  his  own 
person  like  a  private  soldier,  and  once  or  twice  narrowly  escaping  being  made 
prisoner.  It  was  in  vain — ^all  in  vain.  He  charged  successively  and  re- 
peatedly, even  with  the  reserve  of  the  grenadiers,  bat  no  exertion  could 
change'the  fortune  of  the  day.  Still  the  archduke  hoped  to  derive  assistance 
from  the  natural  or  artificial  defences  of  the  strong  country  through  which 
he  was  thus  retreating,  and  in  doing  so  was  involuntarily  introducing  Buona- 
parte, after  he  should  have  surmounted  the  border  frontier,  into  the  most  fer- 
tile provinces  of  his  brother's  empire.  The  Lisonzo  usually  a  deep  and  furi- 
ous torrent,  closed  in  by  a  chain  of  impassable  mountains,  seemed  to  oppose 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  daring  pursuers.  But  nature,  as  well  as 
events,  fought  against  the  Austrians.  The  stream,  reduced  by  frost,  was 
fordable  in  several  places.  I'he  river  thus  passed,  the  town  of  Gradisca^ 
which  had  been  covered  with  field-works  to  protect  the  line  of  the  LisoozOt 
was  surprised  and  carried  by  storm,  and  its  garrison  of  two  thooMnd  five 
hundred  men  made  prisoners,  by  the  divisions  of  Bernadotte  and  Serrurier. 

Pushed  in  every  direction,  the  Austrians  sustained  every  day  additional 
and  more  severe  losses.  The  strong  fort  of  Chiusa-Yeneta  was  occupied 
by  Massena,  who  continued  his  active  and  indefatigable  operations  on  the 
right  of  the  retreating  army.  This  success  caused  the  envelopement,  and 
dispersion  or  surrender,  of  a  whole  division  of  Austrians,  five  thousand  of 
whom  remained  prisoners,  while  their  baggage,  cannon,  colours,  and  all  that 
constituted  them  an  arfny,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Four  generals 
were  made  prisoners  on  this  occasion ;  and  many  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Carniola  and  Croatia,  who  had  joined  the  Austrian  army  from  their  natural 
love  of  war,  seeing  that  success  appeared  to  have  abandoned  the  imperial 
cause,  became  despondent,  broke  up  their  corps,  and  retired  as  stragglers  to 
their  villages.  Buonaparte  availed  himself  of  their  loss  of  courage,  and  had 
recourse  to  proclamations,  a  species  of  arms  which  he  valued  himself  as  much 
upon  using  to  advantage,  as  he  did  upon  his  military  fame.  He  assured  them 
that  the  French  did  not  come  into  their  country  to  innovate  on  their  rights, 
religious  customs,  and  manners.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  meddle  in  a  war 
with  which  they  had  no  concern,  but  encouraged  them  to  afford  assistance 
and  furnish  supplies  to  the  French  army,  in  payment  of  which  he  proposed 
to  assign  the  public  taxes  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the 
emperor.  His  proposal  seems  to  have  reconciled  the  Oarinthians  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  they  submitted  to  the  mili- 
tary exactions  which  they  had  no  means  of  resisting.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  French  took  possession  of  Trieste  and  Fiume,  the  only  seaports  belong- 
ing to  Austria,  where  they  seized  much  English  merchandise,  which  was 
always  a  welcome  prize,  and  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  where  they 
found  a  valuable  deposite  of  that  mineral. 

Napoleon  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Klagenfurt,  and  converted  it  into  a 
respectable  place  of  arms,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  In  a  space 
of  scarce  twenty  days,  he  had  defeated  the  Austrians  in  ten  combats,  in  the 
course  of  which  prince  Charles  had  lost  at  least  one-fourth  of  his  army.  The 
French  had  surmounted  the  southern  chain  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  the  northern 
line  could,  it  was  supposed,  offer  no  obstacle  sufficient  to  stop  their  irresisti- 
ble general ;  and  the  archduke,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  Austrian  armies, 
,  had  retired  behind  the  river  Meuhr,  and  seemed  to  be  totally  without  the 
means  of  covering  Yienna.  There  were,  however,  circumstances  less  favour- 
able to  the  French,  which  require  to  be  stated.  When  the  campaign  com- 
menced, the  French  general  Joubert  was  posted  with  his  division  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Tyrol  above  Trent,  upon  the  same  river  Levisa,  the  line  of  which  had 
been  lost  and  won  during  the  preceding  winter.  He  was  opposed  by 'the 
Austrian  generals  Kerpen  and  Laudon,  who,  besides  some  regular  regimenta^ 
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had  collected  around  them  a  number  of  the  T3rroleie  militia,  who  among  their 
own  mouDtains  were  at  least  equidly  formidable.  They  remained  watcliing 
each  otlier  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign ;  .but  the  gaininjur  of  the 
battle  of  Tagliamento  was  the  signal  for  Joubert  to  commence  the  offensive. 
His  directions  were  to  push  his  way  through  the  Tyrol  to  Brixen,  at  which 
place  Napoleon  expected  he  might  hear  news  «>f  the  advance  of  the  French 
armies  from  tlie  Rhine,  to  co-operate  in  the  march  upon  Vienna.  But  the 
directory,  fearing  perhaps  to  trust  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  republic  in 
the  hands  of  a  general  so  successful  and  so  ambitious  as  Napoleon,  had  not 
fulfilled  their  promises  in  this  respect.  Tl^  army  of  Moreau  had  not  as  yet 
crossed  the  Rhine.  ^     ^ 

Joubert,  thus  disappointed  of  his  promised  oQect,  began  to  find  himself  in 
an  embarrassing  situation.  The  whole  country  was  in  insurrection  around 
him,  and  a  retreat  in  the  line  by  which  he  had  advanced  might  have  exposed 
him  to  great  loss,  if  not  to  destruction.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  elude 
the  enemy,  and,  by  descending  the  riv^r  Drave,  to  achieve  a  junction  with 
his  comniander«in-chief  Napoleon.  He  accomplished  his  difficult  march  by 
breaking  down  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  thus  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
euemy ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  loss,  tliat  he  effected  his 
proposed  union,  and  his  retreat  from  the  Tyrol  gave  infinite  spirit  not  only- to 
the  martial  Tyrolese,  but  to  all  the  favourers  of  Austria  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  Austrian  general  Laudon  sallied  from  the  Tyrol  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable force,  aud  compelled  the  slender  body  of  French  under  Balland  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  garrisons;  and  their  opponents  were  for  the  moment 
again  lords  of  a  part  of  Lombardy .  They  also  reoccupied  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
which  Buonaparte  had  not  been  able  sufficiently  to  garrison ;  so  that  the  rear 
of  the  French  army  seemed  to  be  endangered. 

The  Venetians,  at  this  crisis,  fatally  for  their  ancient  republic,  if  indeed  its 
doom  had  not,  as  is  most  likely,  been  long  before  sealed,  received  with  eager 
ears  the  accounts,  exaggerated  as  they  were  by  rumour,  that  the  French 
were  driven  from  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Austrians  about  to  descend  the  Adige, 
and  resume  their  ancient  empire  in  Italy.  The  senate  were  aware  that  neither 
their  government  nor  their  persons  were  acceptable  to  the  French  general, 
and  tluit  they  had  offended  him  irreconcilably  by  declining  the  intimate  alli- 
ance and  contribution  of  troops  which  he  had  demanded.  He  had  parted  from 
them  with  such  menaces  as  were  not  easily  to  be  misunderstood.  They  be- 
lieved, if  his  vengeance  might  not  be  instant,  it  was  only  the  more  sure ;  and 
conceiving  him  now  deeply  engaged  in  Germany,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Austrian  levies  en  masse  from  the  warlike  countries  of  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
they  imagined  that  tlirowing  their  own  weight  into  the  scale  at  so  opportune 
a  moment,  must  weigh  it  down  for  ever.  To  chastise  their  insurgent  subjects 
of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  was  an  additional  temptation.  Their  mode  of 
making  war  savoured  of  the  ancient  vindictive  temper  ascribed  to  their  coun- 
trymen. An  insurrection  was  secretly  organized  through  all  the  territories 
which  Venice  still  possessed  on  the  mainland,  and  broke  out,  like  the  cele- 
brated Sicilian  vespers,  in  blood  and  massacre.  In  Verona  they  assassinated 
more  than  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  many  of  them  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospiuls; 
an  abominable  cruelty,  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  a  curse  on  their  under- 
taking. Fioravante,  a  Venetian  general,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Sclavonians  to  besiege  the  forts  of  Verona,  into  which  the  remaining  French 
had  made  their  retreat,  and  where  they  defended  themselves.  Laudon  made 
his  appearance  with  his  Austrians  and  Tyrolese,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  for^ 
tunes  of  Buonaparte  had  at  length  foun^  a  check.  But  the  awakening  from 
this  pleasing  dream  was  equally  sudden  and  dreadful.  News  arrived  that 
preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  an  armistice  signed  between 
France  and  Austria.  'Laudon,  therefore,  and  the  auxiliaries  on  whom  the 
Venatians  had  so  much  relied,  retired  from  Verona.  The  Lombards  sent  an 
army  to  the  assistance  of  the  French.  The  Sclavonians,  under  Fioravante, 
after  fighting  vigorously,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  insurgent  towns 
of  Vicenza*  Tieviso,  «nd  Padua  were  aicain  occupied  by  the  republicans* 
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Rumour  pTOclaimed  the  terrible  return  of  Napoleon  and  his  anayy  and  die  iU<^ 
advised  senate  of  Venice  were  lost  in  stupor,  and  scarce  had  sense  left  to  de* 
cide  between  unreserved  submission  and  hopeless  defence. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  artful  rules  in  Buonaparte^s  policy,  that  M^hen  he 
had  his  ehemy  at  decided  advanUigfe,  by  some  point  having  been  attained 
which  seemed  to  give  a  complete  turn  to  the  campaign  in  bis  favour*  he  sel* 
dom  failed  to  oflfer  peace,  and  peace  upon  conditions  much  more  favourable 
than  perhaps  the  opposite  party  expected.  By  doing  this,  be  secured  such 
immediate  and  undisputed  fruits  of  nis  victory,  as  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
tained ;  and  he  was  sure  of  means  to  prosecute  farther  advantai^  at  some 
future  opportunity.  He  ohkiined,  moreover,  the  character  of  generosity ; 
and,  in  the  pvesent  instance,^  avoided  the  great  daneer  of  urgiug  to  bay  so 
formidable  a  power  as  Austria,  whose  despair  might  he  capabte  o(  the  most 
fonnidable  efforts.  With  this  purpose,  and  assuming  for  the  first  time  that 
disregard  for  the  usual  ceremonial  of  courts,  and  etiquette  of  politics,  which 
he  afterward  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  displaying,  he  wrote  a  letter  ia 
person  to  the  archduke  Charles  on  the  subject  of  peace.  This  compositioa 
affects  that  abrupt  laconic  severity  of  stvle,  which  cuts  short  argument,  by 
laying  down  general  maxims  of  philosophy  of  a  trite  character,  and  breaks 
through  the  usual  laboured  periphrastic  mtroductions  with  which  ordinary 
politicians  preface  their  proposals,  when  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  treaty. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  a  brave  soldier,"  he  said,  "  to  make  war,  but  to  wish  tor 
peace.  The  present  strife  has  lasted  six  years.  Have  we  not  yet  slain 
enough  of  men,  and  sufficiently  outraged  humanity !  Peace  is  denmoded  on 
all  sides.  «  Europe  at  large  has  laid  down  the  arms  assumed  against  the  French 
republic.  Your  nation  remains  alone  in  hostility,  and  yet  blood  flows  faster 
than  ever.  This  sixth  campaign  has  commenced  under  ominous  circum* 
stances — End  how  it  will,  some  thousands  of  men  more  will  be  slain  on  either 
side ;  and  at  length,  after  all,  we  must  come  to  an  agreement,  for  every  thing 
roust  have  an  end  at  last,  even  the  angry  passions  of  men.  The  executive 
directory  made  known  to  the  emperor  their  desire  to  put  a  period  to  the  war 
which  desolates  both  countries,  but  the  intervention  of  the  court  of  London 
opposed  it.  Is  there  then  no  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding,  and  must 
we  continue  to  cut  each  other's  throats  for  the  interests  or  passions  of  a 
nation,  herself  a  stranger  to  the  miseries  of  war  I  You,  the  geueral-iiwchief^ 
who  approach  by  birth  so  near  to  the  crown,  and  are  above  all  those  petty 
passions  which  agitate  ministers  and  the  members  of  government,  wiU 
you  resolve  to  be  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  the  tnie  saviour  of  Ger* 
many  1  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean  by  that  expression  to  intimate,  that  it  i» 
impossible  for  you  to  defend  yourself  by  force  of  arms ;  but  under  the  suppo- 
sition,  that  fortune  were  to  become  favourable  to  you,  Germany  would  be 
equally  exposed  to  ravage.  With  respect  to  my  own  feelings,  genera],  if  this 
proposition  should  be  the  means  of  saving  one  single  man's  life,  I  should  pre- 
fer a  civic  crown  so  merited,  to  the  melancholy  glory  attending  military  suc- 
cess." The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  ingeniously  calculated  to  give  the 
proposition  the  character  of  moderation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  too  ready  an  advance  towards  his  object.  The  archduke,  after 
a  space  of  two  days,  returned  this  brief  answer,  in  which  he  stripped  Buona- 
parte's proposal  of  its  gilding,  and  treated  it  upon  the  footin^^  of  an  ordinary 
proposal  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  made  by  a  party,  who  finds  it  convenient  for 
his  interest : — **  Unquestionably,  sir,  in  making  war,  and  in  following  the  road 
prescribed  by  hondur  and  duty,  I  desire  as  much  as  you  the  attainment  of 
peace  for  the  happiness  of  the  peo|;4^,  and  of  humanity.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  situation  which  I  hold,  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  mquire 
into  and  determine  tlie  quarrel  of  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  that  I  am  not 
furnished  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  with  any  plenipotentiary  powers  for 
treating,  you  wiU  excuse  me,  general,  if  I  do  not  enter  into  negotiatioi^  with 
von  touching  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  but  which  does  not  lie 
within  my  department.  Whatever  shall  happen,  either  respecting  the  future, 
fiances  of  the  war,  or  the  prospect  of  peace,  I  request  you  to  be  equally  coo-* 
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Tinced  of  ray  diatingniBhed  esteem.**  The  archduke  wotAd  wiltinfly  hare 
made  aome  advantage  of  this  proposal,  hy  obtaining^  an  armistice  of  fi?e  hours, 
^sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  a  junction  with  the  corps  of  Kerpen,  which, 
faavingf  left  the  Tyrol  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  commander-in-chiel^ 
was  now  within  a  short  distance.  But  Buonaparte  took  care  not  to  permit 
himself  to  be  hampered  hy  any  such  ill-timed  engagement,  and  after  some 
sharp  fighting,  in  which  the  French  as  usual  were  successful,  he  was  able  to 
interpose  such  a  force  as  to  prevent^the  junction  taking  place. 

l*wo  encounters  followed  at  Neumark  and  at  dnzmark — both  gave  rise  to 
fresh  disasters,  and  the  continued  retreat  of  the  archduke  Charles  and  the 
imperial  army.  The  French  general  then  pressed  forward  on  the  road  to 
Vienna,  through  mountain-passes  and  defiles,  which  could  not  have  been 
opened  otherwise  than  by  turning  them  on  the  flank.  But  these  natural  (tist- 
nesses  were  no  longer  defences.  Judenberg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Styria,  was 
abandoned  to  the  French  without  a  blow,  and  shortly  after  Buonaparte  en- 
tered Gratz,  the  principal  town  of  Lower  Styria,  with  the  same  facility.  The 
archduke  now  totally  changed  his  plan  of  warfare.  He  no  longer  disputed 
the  ground  foot  by  foot,  but  began  to  retreat  by  hasty  marches  toward* 
Vienna,  determined  to  collect  the  last  and  utmost  strength  which  the  exten* 
sive  states  of  the  emperor  could  supply,  and  fight  for  the  existence,  it  might 
be,  of  his  brother^s  throne,  under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  However  perilous 
this  resolution  might  appear,  it  was  worthy  of  the  high-spirited  prince  by 
whom  it  was  adopted ;  and  there  were  reasons,  perhaps,  besides  those  arising 
from  soldierly  pride  and  princely  dignity,  which  seemed  to  recommend  it. 
The  army  with  which  the  enterprising  French  general  was  now  about  to  de- 
bouche  from  the  mountains,  and  enter  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  had  suf- 
fered considerably  since  the  commencement  of  the  camjpaign,  not  only  by 
the  sword,  but  by  severity  of  weather,  and  the  excessive  fatigue  which  they 
endured  in  executing  the  rapid  marches  by  which  their  leader  succeeded  in 
securing  victory ;  and  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine  had  not,  as  the  plaa 
of  the  campaign  dictated,  made  any  movement  in  advance  corresponding 
with  the  march  of  Buonaparte.  Nor,  in  the  country  which  they  were  about 
to  enter  with  diminished  forces,  could  Buonaparte  trust  to  the  influence  of 
the  same  moral  feeling'  in  the  people  invaded,  which  had  paved  the  way  to 
so  many  victories  on  the  Rhine.  The  citizens  of  Austria,  though  living  un- 
der a  despotic  government,  are  little  sensible  of  its  severities,  and  are  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  emperor,  whose  personal  habits  incline  him  to  live 
with  his  people  without  much  form,  and  mix  in  public  amusements,  or  appear 
in  the  public  walks,  like  a  father  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  l*he  nobility 
were  as  ready  as  in  former  times  to  bring  out  their  vassals,  and  a  genend 
knowledge  of  disciplipe  is  familiar  to  the  German  peasant  as  a  part  of  his 
duration.  Hungary  possessed  still  the  high-spirited  race  of  barons  and  c»> 
yaliers,  who,  in  their  great  convocation  in  1740,  rose  at  once,  and  drawinf 
I  their  stibres,  joined  in  the  celebrated  exclamation,  **  Moriamur  pro  rege  nos- 

I  tro,  Maria  Theresa  T    The  Tyrol  was  in  possession  of  its  own  warlike  in- 

I  habitants,  all  in  arms,  and  so  far  successful,  as  to  have  driven  Joubert  out  of 

their  mountains.  Trieste  and  Fiume  were  retaken  m  the  rear  of  the  French 
army^.  Buonaparte  had  no  line  of  communication  when  separated  from  Italy, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  supplies,  but  from  a  country  which  would  proba- 
bly be  soon  in  insurrection  in  his  rear,  as  well  as  on  his  flanks.  A  battle  lost, 
when  there  was  neither  support,  reserve,  nor  place  of /irms  nearer  than 
Klagenfurt,  would  have  been  annihilation.  To  add  to  these  considerations, 
it  was  now  known  that  the  Venetian  republic  had  assumed  a  formidable  and 
hostile  aspect  in  Italy;  by  which,  joined  to  a  natural  explosion  of  feeling,  re- 
ligious and  national,  the  French  cause  was  considerably  endangered  in  that 
country.  There  were  so  many  favourers  of  the  old  system,  together  with  the 
general  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  that  it  seemed  not  unlikely  this  in- 
surrection might  spread  fast  and  far.  Italy,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  no 
effectual  place  of  refuge  to  Buonap:me  or  his  army.  The  archduke  enume- 
rated all  these  advantages  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  exhorted  them  to 
stand  the  last  cast  of  the  bloody  dye. 
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But  the  terror,  gfrief,  and  confusion  natural  in  a  great  metropolis,  whose 
peace  for  the  first  time  for  so  mnny  years  was  alarmed  with  the  approach  of 
the  unconauered  and  apparently  fated  general,  who,  havinsf  defeated  and 
destroyed  nve  of  their  choicest  armies,  was  now  driving  under  its  walls  the 
remnants  of  the  last,  though  commanded  by  that  prince  whom  they  regarded 
88  the  hope  and  flower  of  Austrian  warfare,  opposed  this  daring  resolution* 
The  alarm  was  general,  beginning  with  the  court  itself;  and  the  most  valu- 
able property  and  treasure  were  packed  up  to  be  carried  into  Hungary,  where 
the  royal  family  determined  to  take  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that 
among  the  fugitives  of  the  imperial  house  was  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisar 
then  between  five  and  six  years  old,  whom  our  imagination  may  conceive 
agitated  by  every  species  of  cliildish  terror  derived  from  the  approach  of  the 
victorious  general,  on  whom  she  was,  al  a  future  and  similar  crisis,  destined 
to  bestow  her  hand. 

The  court  of  Vienna  finally  adopted  the  alternative  of  treaty,  and  that  of 
Leoben  was  set  on  foot.  Generals  Bellegrade  and  Merfield,  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  presented  themselves  at  the  head-quarters  of  Buonaparte,  13th 
of  April,  1797,  and  announced  the  desire  of  their  soverci|:n  for  peace.  Buo- 
naparte granted  a  suspension  of  arms,  to  endure  for  five  days  only ;  which 
was  afterward  extended,  when  the  probability  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  evident.  The  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Leoben  remained  long  se- 
cret ;  the  cause  of  which  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties were  not  willing  comparisons  should  be  made  between  the  preliminaries 
as  they  were  originally  settled,  and  the  strange  and  violent  alterationa  which 
occurred  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  These  two  treaties  of 
pacification  differed,  the  one  from  the  other,  in  relation  to  the  degree  and 
manner  how  a  meditated  partition  of  the  territory  of  Venice,  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  and  other  smaller  powers,  was  to  be  accomplished,  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  France  and  Austria.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  an  important  truth,  that  there  is  no  moment  during  which  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  second  class  have  more  occasion  to  be  alarmed  for  their 
security,  than  when  more  powerful  nations  in  their  vicinity  are  about  to  con- 
clude peace.  It  is  so  easy  to  Accommodate  these  differences  of  "the  strong 
at  the  expense  of  such  weaker  states,  as,  if  they  are  injured,  have  neither 
the  power  of  making  their  complaints  heard,  nor  of  defending  themselves 
by  force,  that,  in  the  iron  age  in  which  it  has  been  our  fate  to  live,  the  injus- 
tice of  such  an  arrangement  has  never  been  considered  as  offering  any  coun- 
terpoise to  its  great  convenience,  whatever  the  law  of  nations  might  teach  to 
the  contrary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben, 
until  we  notice  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  under  which  they  were  finally 
modified,  and  by  which  they  were  adjusted  and  controlled.  It  may  be,  hoiv- 
ever,  the  moment  to  state,  that  ^uonaparte  was  considerably  blamed,  by  the 
directory  and  others,  for  stopping  short  in  the  career  of  conquest,  and  allow- 
ing the  house  of  Austria  terms  which  left  her  still  formidable  to  France,  when, 
said  the  censors,  it  would  have  cost  him  but  another  victory  to  blot  the  most 
constant  and  powerful  enemy  of  the  French  republic  out  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope ;  or,  at  least,  to  confine  her  to  her  hereditary  states  in  Germany.  To 
such  criticism  he  replied,  in  a  despatch  to  the  directory  from  Leoben,  during 
the  progress  of  the  treaty:  ''  If  at  the  commencement  of  these  Italian  cam- 

aigns  1  had  made  a  point  of  going  to  Turin,  I  should  never  have  passed  the 

*o---had  I  insisted  prematurely  on  advancing  to  Rome,  I  could  never  have 
secured  Milan — and  now  had  I  made  an  indispensable  object  of  reaching 
Vienna,  I  might  have  destroyed  the  republic."  Such  was  his  able  and  judi- 
cious defence  of  a  conduct,  which,  by  stopping  short  of  some  ultimate  and 
extreme  point  apparently  within  his  grasp,  extracted  every  advantage  from 
fear,  which  despair  perhaps  might  not  have  yielded  him,  if  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  to  extremity.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  catastrophe  of  Napoleon 
himself  was  a  corollary  of  a  doctrine  which  he  now,  laid  down ;  for,  had  he 
not  insisted  upon  penetrating  to  Moscow,  there  is  no  (udging  how  much  longer 
he  might  have  held  the  empure  of  France. 
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The  contents  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  so  far  as  they  were  annoiniced  to 
the  representatives  of  the  French  nation  by  the  directory,  only  made  known 
OS  part  of  the  preliminaries,  that  the  cession  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  of 
such  a  boundary  as  France  might  choose  to  demand  upon  the  Rhine,  hsid  been 
admitted  by  Austria;  and  that  she  had  consented  to  recognise  a  single  repub- 
lic in  Italy,  to  be  composed  out  of  those  which  had  been  provisionally  esta- 
blished. But  shortly  after  it  transpired  that  Mantua,  the  subject  of  so  much 
and  such  bloody  contest,  and  the  very  citadel  of  Italy,  as  had  appeared  from 
the  events  of  these  sanguinary  campaigns,  was  to  be  resigned  to  Austria, 
from  whose  tenacious  grasp  it  had  heen  wrenched  %vith  so  much  difficulty. 
This  measure  was  nnpopular;  and  it  will  be  found  that  fiuonaparte  had  the 
ingenuity,  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  substitute  an  indemnification, 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  given,  and  which  was  certainly  the  last  which 
the  Austrians  should  have  accepted.  ' 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Venice  to  tremble.  She  had  declared  herself  against 
the  French  in  their  absence ;  her  vindictive  population  had  murdered  many  of 
them;  the  resentment  of  the  French  soldiers  was  excited  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  Venetians  had  no  right  to  reckon  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  general. 
The  treaty  of  Leoben  left  the  senate  of  that  ancient  state  absolutely  without 
support;  nay,^  they  afterward  learned,  Austria,  after  pleading  their  cause 
for  a  certain  time,  had  ended  by  stipulating  for  a  share  or  their  spoils,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  her  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty.  The  doom  of  the 
oligarchy  was  pronounced  ere  Buonaparte  had  yet  traversed  the  Noric  and 
Julian  Alps,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it.  By  a  letter  to  the  doge,  dated 
from  the  capital  of  Upper  Styria,  Napoleon,  bitterly  upbraiding  the  senate 
for  reauiting  his  generosity  with  treachery  and  ingratitude,  demanded  that 
they  should  return  by  his  aid-de-camp  who  bore  the  letter,  their  instant 
choice  between  war  and  peace  and,  allowing  them  only  four-and-twcnty  hours 
to  disperse  their  insurgent  peasantry,  and  submit  to  his  clemency. 

Junot,  introduced  into  the  senate,  made  the  threats  of  his  master  ring  in 
the  astounded  ears  of  the  members,  and  by  the  blunt  and  rough  manner  of  a 
soldier,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  added  to  the  di^ay  of  the  trembling 
nobles.  The  senate  returned  an  humble  apology  to  Buonaparte,  and  des- 
patched agents  to  deprecate  his  wrath.  These,  envoys  were  doomed  to  ex- 
perience one  of  those  scenes  of  violence,  which  were  in  some  degree  natural 
to  this  extraordinary  man,  but  to  which  in  certain  cases  he  seems  to  have 
designedly  given  way,  in  order  to  strike  consternation  into  those  whom  he 
addressed.  **  Are  the  prisoners  at  liberty  T  he  said,  with  a  stem  voice,  and 
without  replying  to  the  humble  greetings  of  the  terrified  envoys.  They  an- 
swered with  hesitation,  that  they  had  liberated  the  French,  the  Polish,  and  the 
Brescians,  who  had  been  made  captive  in  the  insurrectionary  war.  **  1  will 
have  them  all— all,'*  exclaimed  Buonaparte — '*  all  who  are  in  prison  on  account 
of  their  political  sentiments.  \  will  go  myself  to  destroy  your  dungeons  on 
the  Bridge  of  Tears— opinions  shall  be  free— I  will  have  no  inquisition.  If 
all  the  prisoners  are  not  set  at  instant  liberty,  the  English  envoy  dismissed, 
the  people  disarmed,  I  declare  instant  war.  1  might  have  gone  to  Vienna  if 
I  had  listed — I  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  emperor— I  have  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  twenty  gun-boats— I  will  hear  of  no  uiquisition,  and  no  senate 
either— I  will  dictate  the  law  to  you— 1  will  prove  an  Atlila  to  Venice.  If 
you  cannot  disarm  your  population,  1  will  do  it  in  your  stead— your  govern- 
ment is  antiquated— it  must  crumble  to  pieces.** 

While  Buonaparte,  in  these  disjointed  yet  significant  threats,  stood  before 
the  deputies  like  the  Argantes  of  Italy's  heroic  poet,  and  gave  them  the  choice 
of  peace  and  war  with  the  air  of  a  superior  bemg,  capable  at  once  to  dictate 
their  fate,  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  massacre  of  Venma,  or  of  the  batte- 
ries of  a  Venetian  fort  on  the  Lido  having  fired  upon  a  French  vessel,  who  had 
run  into  the  port  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  two  armed  Austrian  ships.  The 
vessel  was  alleged  to  have  been  sunk,  and  the  master  and  some  of  the  crew 
to  have  been  killed.  The  news  of  these  fresh  aggressions  did  not  fail  to 
aggavate  bis  indigoatioa  to  the  highest  pitch.    The  terrified  deputies  veik* 
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lured  to  touch  with  delicacy  on  the  Bubject  of  pecuniaiy  atonenmnt.  Buona- 
parte's answer  was  worthy  of  a  Roman.  **  If  yon  could  proffer  roe,"  he  said, 
**  the  treasures  of  Pern — if  you  could  strew  the  whole  district  with  goXd,  il 
could  not  atone  for  the  French  blood  which  has  been  treacherously  spilled.'' 
Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  May,  Buonaparte  declared  war  against  Venicet  and 
ordered  the  French  minister  to  leave  the  city;  the  French  troops,  and  those 
of  the  new  Italian  republics,  were  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  advance, 
and  to  destroy  in  their  progress,  wherever  they  found  it  displayed,  the  winged 
lion  of  Saint  Mark,  the  ancient  emblem  of  Venetian  sovereignty.  The  de- 
claration is  dated  at  Pal  ma  Nova. 

The  senate  of  Venice,  rather  stupified  than  stimulated  by  the  excess  of 
their  danger,  were  holding  on  the  SOth  of  April  a  sort  of  privy  council  in  the 
apartments  of  the  doge,  when  a  letter  from  the  commandant  of  their  flotilla 
informed  them  that  the  French  were  erecting  fortifications  on  the  low  grounds 
contiguous  to  the  lagoons  or  shallow  channels  which  divide  from  t)^  main- 
land and  from  each  other  the  little  isles  on  which  the  amphibious  mistress 
of  the  Adriatic  holds  her  foundation ;  and  proposing,  in  the  blunt  styl*;  of  a 
gallant  sailor,  to  batter  them  to  pieces  about  their  ears  before  the  works 
could  be  completed.  Indeed,  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to 
defend  the  lagoons  against  an  enemy,  who,  notwithstanding  Napoleon's  bra- 
vado, had  not  even  a  single  boat.  But  the  proposal,  had  it  been  made  to  an 
abbess  and  a  convent  of  nuns,  could  scarce  have  appeared  more  extraordi- 
nary than  it  did  to  these  degenerate  nobles.  Yet  the  sense  of  shame  pre- 
vailed ;  and  though  trembling  for  the  consequences  of  the  order  which  they 
issued,  the  senate  directed  that  the  admiral  should  proceed  to  action.  Im- 
mediately after  the  order  was  received,  their  deliberations  were  interrupted 
by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  on  either  side — the  Venetian  gun-boats  pouring 
their  fire  on  the  van  of  the  French  army,  which  had  begun  to  arrive  at  Fusina. 
To  interrupt  these  ominous  sounds,  two  plenipotentiaries  were  despatched  to 
make  intercession  with  the  French  general;  and  to  prevent  delay,  the  doge 
himself  undertook  to  report  the  result. 

The  grand  council* was  convoked  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  doge,  pale 
in  countenance,  and  disconcerted  in  demeanour,  proposed  as  the  only  means 
of  safety,  the  admission  of  some  democratic  modifications  into  their  forms^ 
under  the  direction  of  general  Buonaparte ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  lay  their 
institutions  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  to  be  remodelled  at  bis  pleasure. 
Of  six  hundred  and  ninety  patricians,  only  twenty-one  dissented  from  a  vote 
which  inferred  the  absolute  surrender  of  their  constitution.  The  conditions 
to  be  agreed  on  were  indeed  declared  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  council ; 
but  this,  in  the  circumstances,  could  only  be  considered  as  a  clause  inteodedl 
|o  save  appearances.  The  surrender  must  have  been  regarded  as  imcoodi- 
tional  ftnd  total.  « 

Amid  the  dejection  and  confusion  which  pQssessed  the  government,  wome 
able  intriguer  (the  secretary,  it  was  said,  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice^ 
whose  principal  had  been  recalled)  contrived  to  induce  the  Venetian  guvemr 
'  ment  to  commit  an  act  of  absolute  suicide,  so  as  to  spare  Buonaparte  the 
trouble  and  small  degree  of  scandal  which  might  attach  to  totally  destroy- 
ing the  existence  of  th^  repul4ic.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  as  the  pommitlee 
of  the  great  council  were  in  close  deliberation  with  the  doge^  two  strangers 
obtnided  upon  those  councils,  which  heretofore — such  was  the  jealous  seve- 
rity of  the  oligarchy— were  like  those  of  supernatural  beings,^  those  who 
looked  on  them  died.  But  now  affliction,  confusion,  and  lear  had  withdrawn 
the  guards  from  these  secret  and  mysterious  chambers,  and  laid  open  to  the 
intrusion  of  strangers  those  stem  haunts  of  a  suspicious  oligarchy,  where, 
in  other  days,  an  official  or  lietor  of  the  government  might  have  been  pu- 
nished with  death  even  for  too  loud  a  foot-fill,  far  nKMre  for  the  fatal  crime  of 
having  heard  more  than  was  designed  to  come  to  his  knowledge.  AH  this 
was  now  ended ;  and  without  check  or  rebuke  the  two  stranffers  were  per- 
mitted to  communicate  with  the  senate  by  writing.  Their  advioc,  which  htfl 
the  terms  of  a  command,  was  to  anticipatethe  intended  reiorms  of  te  Fmuob 
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^to  dissolve  the  present  governmentr— throw  open  their  prisons— dishand 
their  Sclavoniaii  soldiers— plant  the  tree  of  liberty  on  the  place  of  St.  Mark* 
and  to  take  other  popular  measures  of  the  same  nature,  the  least  of  whichy 
proposed  but  a  few  months  before,  would  have  been  a  signal  of  death  to  the 
individual  who  had  dared  to  hint  at  it. 

As  the  friendly  advisers  had  hinted  that  the  ntmost  speed  was  necessaryi 
llie  committee  scarce  interposed  an  interval  of  three  days,  between  receiving 
the  advice  and  recommending  it  to  the  great  council ;  and  began,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  anticipate  the  destruction  of  their  government  and  surrender 
of  their  city,  by  dismantling  their  fleet  and  disbanding  their  soldiers.  At 
length  the  great  council  assembled  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  doge  had  com* 
roenced  a  pathetic  discourse  on  the  extremities  to  which  the  country  was 
reduced,  when  an  irregular  discharge  of  firearms  took  place  under  the  very 
windows  of  the  council-house.  All  started  up  in  confusion.  Some  supposed 
the  Sclavonians  were  plundering  the  citizens ;  some  that  the  lower  orders  had 
risen  on  the  nobility ;  others,  that  the  French  had  entered  Venice,  and  were 
proceeding  to  sack  and  pillage  it.  The  terrified  and  timid  counsellors  did 
not  wait  to  inquire  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance,  but  hurried 
for^vsrd  like  sheep,  in  the  path  which  had  been  indicated  to  them.  They 
hastened  to  despoil  their  ancient  government  of  all  authority,  to  sign  in  a 
manner  its  sentence  of  civil  death — added  every  thing  which  could  render 
the  sacrifice  more  agreeable  to  Buonaparte — and  separated  in  confusion,  but 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  taken  the  best  measure  in  their  power 
for  quelling  the  tumult,  by  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  predominant  party* 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  find  that  the  insurrection  of  which  the  firing  was  the  signal,  was 
directed  not  against  the  aristocrats,  but  against  those  who  proposed  the 
surrender  of  the  national  independence.  Armed  bands  shouted,  *'  Long  live 
St.  Mark,  and  perish  foreign  domination!"  Others  indeed  there  were,  who 
displayed  in  opposition  three-coloured  banners,  with  the  war  cry  of  **  Liberty 
forever!'*  The  disbanded  and  mutinous  soldiers  mixed  among  these  hos- 
tile groups,  and  threatened  the  town  with  fire  and  pillage. 

Amid  this  horrible  confusion,  and  while  the  parties  were  firing  on  each 
other,  a  provisional  government  was  hastily  named.  Boats  were  despatched 
to  bring  three  thousand  French  soldiers  into  the  city.  These  took  possession 
of  the  Place  of  Saint  Mark,  while  some  of  the  inhabitants  shouted;  but  the 
greater  part,  who  were  probably  not  the  less  sensible  of  the  execrable  tyranny 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  saw  it  fall  in  mournful  silence,  because  there  felL 
along  with  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country,  however  little  some  of 
these  were  to  be  regretted,  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  state  itself. 

The  terms  which  the  French  granted,  or  rather  imposed,  appeared  suffi- 
ciently moderate,  so  far  as  they  were  made  public.  They  announced  that 
the  foreign  troops  would  remain  so  long,  and  no  longer,  than  might  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  peace  of  Venice— they  undertook  to  guarantee  the  public 
debt,  and  the  payment  of  the  pensions  allowed  to  the  impoverished  gentry. 
They  required,  indeed,  the  continuation  of  the  prosecution  against  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort  of  Luco  who  had  fired  on  the  French  vessel ;  but  all  other 
ofifenders  were  pardoned,  and  Buonaparte  afterward  suffered  even  this  affair 
to  pass  into  oblivion;  which  excited  doubt  whether  the  transaction  had  ever 
been  so  serious  as  bad  been  alleged.  Five  secret  and  less  palatable  arti- 
cles attended  these  avowed  conditions.  One  pwvided  for  the  various  ex- 
changes of  territory  which  had  been  already  settled  at  the  Venetian  expense 
between  Austria  and  France.  The  second  and  third  stipulated  the  payment 
of  three  millions  of  francs  in  specie,  and  as  many  in  naval  stores.  Another 
"  prescribed  the  cession  of  three  ships  of  war  and  of  two  frigates  armed  and 

eauipped.  A  fiftli  ratified  the  exaction,  in  the  usual  style  of  French  cupidity, 
01  twenty  pictures,  and  Ave  hundred  manuscripts,  . 

I  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  what  advantages  the  Venetians  purchased  by  all 

I  these  unconscionable  conditions.    At  the  moment,  they  uncfersiood  that  the 

stipulations  were  to  imply  a  guarantee  of  the  independeiit  existence  of  their 
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country  as  a  democfatical  state.  Iq  the  mean  while,  the  necessity  for  raisini^ 
the  supplies  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  obliged  the  provisional 
government  to  have  recourse  to  forced  loans ;  and  in  this  manner  they  inhos« 
pitably  plundered  the  duke  of  Modena  (who  had  fled  to  Venice  for  refuge 
when  Buonaparte  first  entered  Lombardy)  of  his  remaining  treasure,  amount 
ing  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  8equins.(l) 

\  LETTER  XXXI. 

Jlffiurs  rf  Great  Britain  from  the  Return  of  Lord  Malmetbury  to  the  Peace  of 

^       Amientj  1796— 1802— Sttjyyermbn  of  Cash  Payments  at  the  Bank  of  England 

— Admired  Jervis  defeats  the  Sffcaiish  Fleet — Landing  of  a  Body  of  f tench 

Conscripts  in  South  tvales — Mutitw  in  the  British  J^avy — Insurrection  in  Ire 


England  and  Ireland — Expedition  to  the  Coast  of  HoUand- 
Unsucces$ful  Attempt  on  Ferrol — Negotiations  for  Peace — Attack  on  Omen' 
hcL^en-<Mnge  of  Ministry — Defeat  of  the  French  Army  in  Egypt — Peace 
q/Amiens. 

The  situation  of  Great  Britain  at  this  period  became  in  a  high  degree  em- 
barrassing to  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs; 
for,  in  proportion  as,  from  an  accessary,  she  became  a  principal  in  the  war, 
difilculties  and  dangers  had  accumulated  around  her.  She  now  saw  united 
against  her  two  powerful  members  of  the  confederacy  with  which  she  at  first 
acted ;  and  she  bad  to  fight  for  her  own  security,  instead  of  pursuing  schemes 
for  humiliating  a  rival,  and  dictating  in  her  internal  concerns.  Those  prin- 
ciples of  civil  society,  which  had  been  thought  so  dangerous  to  all  established 
governments,  that  their  suppression  was  the  object  of  a  general  league,  had 
now  taken  such  firm  root  m  France,  that  they  might  bid  defiance  to  external 
force ;  and  the  energy  at  first  excited  in  their  defence  had  terminated  in  a 
spirit  of  conquest  sufficiently  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

The  return  of  lord  Malmesbury  from  his  unsuccessful  negotiation  threw  a 
deep  gloom  upon  the  prospects  of  the  country ;  and  the  funds  experienced  a 
depression  beyond  that  of  any  period  in  the  American  war.  An  opinion  now 
become  prevalent,  that  the  ministry  had  only  pretended  a  desire  for  peace, 
that  they  might,  with  less  difficulty,  obtaiu  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  In  order  to  counteract  this  unfavourable  impression,  a  message  from 
his  majesty  was  brought  down  to  pariiament,  on  the  36th  of  December,  1796v 
which  was  to  declare,  that  the  rupture*  of  the  negotiation  did  not  proceed  from 
the  want  of  a  sincere  desire  on  his  part  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  but  from 
the  pretensions  of  the  enemy  being  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  kin^om,  and  the  general  security  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  his 
majesty  directed  all  the  memorials  and  papers  which  had  been  exchanged  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiation,  to  be  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  various  parts  of  the  proceedings  were  se- 
verely censured  by  the  opposition. 

But  while  the  certainty  of  a  continuation  of  the  war,  with  augmented  bur- 
dens and  hazards,  was  depressing  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  they  received  an 
additional  shock  from  a  suspension  of  payment  of  their  notes  in  cash  by  the 
bank  of  England.  That  body,  which  was  now  become  essentisd  to  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  government,  had  been  called  upon  for  such  large  advances 
of  money  for  the  payment  of  foreign  subsidies,  and  other  exigencies  of  the 
state,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  directors  of  the  bank  had  seve* 
lal  times  represented  to  the  minister  the  impossibility  of  supplying  all  his 
demands.    The  dread  of  an  invasion,  which  was  now  seriously  apprehended^ 

(n  m«oi7or  the  Ontf^mciis,  In  tb»  ymn  17M— 1709,  tn  Ocrmaiur,  Ittljr,  Switurtand,  ike.  4  rtXvmmm 
Svo^SdcdtttomSiaL  AfioMittorUMF^orUMRvpubUcof  Venice.  MeaniMelkMtonq;iMe  e(  philfle»> 
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had  farther  contributed  to  the  want  of  specie  by  a  run  npon  the  countiy 
bankers;  and  the  governor  of  the  bank  of  Ensland,  on  the  9th  of  Febmaryt 
1797,  informed  Mr.  Pitt,  that  to  comply  with  his  request  of  an  additional  ad** 
vance  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  Ireland,  by  way  of  loan,  would  threaten  ruin 
to  the  bank,  and  probably  force  the  directors  to  close  their  doors.  In  this 
state  of  aflfairs,  the  privy  council,  on  the  26th  of  February,  issued  an  order* 
prohibiting  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England  from  issuing  any  payments 
m  specie,  till  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  on  the  subject  and  mea^ 
sures  adopted  for  supporting  the  public  credit.  On  the  following  day  the  su1>* 
ject  was  communicated  to  parliament  by  a  message  from  the  throne,  and  on  the 
S8th  it  was  taken  into  consideration.  Several  warm  debates  ensued,  in 
which  the  opposition  insisted  on  the  violent  stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  privy  council,  in  thus  exoneratinjpf  a  trading  company  from  the  payment  of 
its  debts,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  disas- 
ter. In  consequence  of  this,  motions  were  carried  in  both  houses  for  ap- 
pointing by  bollot  a  secret  committee  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from,  the  want  of 
a  circulating  medium,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  bank  to  issue  notes  of 
the  value  of  one  and  two  pounds  each.  The' secret  committee  in  each  house 
brought  up  their  report  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  March,  to  the  following  effect: — 
That  there  was  a  surplus  of  property  belonging  to  the  bank  of  £3,826,890 
beyond  the  total  of  their  debts,  exclusive  of  a  permanent  debt  from  the  so- 
yemment  of  eleven  millions  and  a  half: — that  it  had  lately  experienced  a 
drain  of  cash,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  alarm,  which  there  was  now  reason 
to  suppose  would  go  on  progressively  increasing;  so  that  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended the  bank  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  for  supplying  the  cash 
necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service ;  and  consequently  that  it 
was  expedient  to  continue  the  measures  already  taken,  for  such  time,  and 
under  such  limitations  as  the  wisdom  of  parliament  should  direct. 

A  committee  of  the  whole  house  of  commons,  having,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
taken  into  consideration  the  report  delivered  to  it  respecting  the  bank,  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  for  a  bill  to  continue  and  confirm,  for  a  limited  time,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  issue  of  specie  by  the  bank  of  England.  While  this  bill  was  pass- 
*  ing  through  the  house,  various  clauses  were  proposed  by  the  minister,  of 
which  some  of  the  most  important  were — That  the  army  and  navy  should  be 
paid  in  specie ;  that  bank  notes  should  be  received  in  payment  by  the  coilectora 
m  every  branch  of  the  revenue ;  and  that  the  offer  of  a  bank  note  in  payment 
of  a  demand,  should  do  away  the  effect  of  an  arrest  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
that  the  bank  should  be  permitted  to  issue  a  sum  in  cash,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  accommodation  of  private  bankers  and  tra-^ 
ders  in  the  metropolis:  all  which  points  were  carried. 

The  early  part  of  this  year,  1797,  was  signalized  by  a  brilliant  exploit  of  the 
British  navy.  France  had  now  acquired  two  allies,  bo<h  of  them  capable  of 
powerful  exertions  by  sea ;  and  she  naturally  became  inspired  with  the  hope 
of  overthrowing  that  maritime  superiority  of'^England  which  was  so  essential 
to  her  security  as  well  as  her  prosperity ;  ana  the  ascendency  which  the 
French  had  obtained  in  the  councils  of  Holland  and  Spain  was  employed  in 
urging  them  to  use  all  their  efforts  in  augmenting  their  navies.  The  court  of 
Madrid  had  used  so  much  diligence  in  this  department,  that  a  large  fleet  was 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Junction  with  the  French  squadron  at 
Brest.  Its  force  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line ;  six  of  them 
mounting  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  and  one  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  guns.  This  formidable  armament,  however,  was  inadequately  manned,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  crews  bein^  landsmen ;  and  a  mixture  of  expert  artfl- 
lerymen  could  not  supply  the  deficiency  of  sailors. 

The  English  squadron  destined  to  intercept  this  threatened  Junctioiv  wae 
composed  of  only  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates ;  but  it  was  well 
manned,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  admiral  sir  John  Jervis,  an  officer 
of  first-rate  talents;  aided  by  some  of  the  most  distmguished  captains  in  the 
British  navy.    On  the  Uth  of  February,  the  English  admiral,  cmising  off  cape 
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St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  descried  the  Spanish  fleet  under  a  pre S9 
of  sail.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  bore  down  in  a  line,  before  the 
enemy  had  time  to  form  a  reg:ular  order  of  battle,  and  separating  one-third  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  from  the  rest,  he  reduced  its  force  nearly  to  an  equality* 
An  attempt  by  the  Spanish  admiral  to  rejoin  his  separated  ships  was  prevented 
by  commodore  Nelson,  who  at  one  time  had  to  encounter  the  admirdl  and 
the  two  first-rates ;  but  from  this  perilous  situation  he  was  relieved  by  two 
British  ships ;  when,  finding  that  he  could  not  execute  his  design,  he  made 
the  signal  for  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  to  form  together  for  their  defence 
The  British  admiral,  however,  before  they  could  get  into  their  stations,  di« 
rected  the  rearmost  of  them,  some  of  which  were  entangled  by  others,  to  be 
attacked,  and  four  were  captured.  In  the  mean  time,  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  which  had  been  separated  from  the  main  body  had  nearly  rejoined  it  with 
four  other  ships,  two  of  which  were  not  in  the  engagement.  This  was  a  force 
more  than  equal  to  that  which  remained  of  the  British  squadron,  flt,  after  so 
severe  a  contest,  for  a  fresh  action.  The  Spaniards,  however,  declined  to 
face  their  enemy  in  close  engagement,  and  returned  to  Cadiz.  The  British 
fleet  bore  oflf  the  four  captured  prizes,  two  of  them  carrying  one  hundred  and 
twelve  guns  each,  one  eighty-four,  and  one  seventy-four.  Sir  John  Jervis 
was  rewarded  for  his  valour  and  skill  by  the  title  of  earl  St.  Vincent;  and 
Nelson,  who  now  flrat  began  to  be  known  to  fame,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  action  deservedly  ranks  among  those  which  have  most 
conspicuously  illustrated  the  superior  courage  and  skill  of  British  seamen. 

A  singular  and  apparently  unmeaning  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  France 
in  the  month  of  February,  this  year.  An  armament,  consisting  of  fourteen 
hundred  men,  embarked  in  four  vessels,  three  of  which  were  large  frigates; 
and,  sailing  from  Brest,  entered  the  British  channel,  where,  about  the  20th, 
they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  llfracombe.  On  being  informed  that  the 
North  Devon  regiment  of  volunteers  were  marching  towards  them,  they 
stood  over  to  Pembrokeshire,  and  came  to  anchor  in  a  bay  near  Fishguard. 
There  the  soldiers  were  landed,  and  on  the  23d  advanced  into  a  wild  country 
with  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
nven,  and  people  assembled  from  all  parts  to  oppose  them.  Upwards  of 
three  thousand  men  were  soon  coUectea,  among  whom  were  seven  hundred 
well-trained  militia.  Lord  Cawdor,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  marched 
directly  against  the  invaders ;  but  instead  of  the  expected  encounter,  he  met 
a  French  oflker  bearing  a  letter  from  his  commander,  in  which  he  signified  a 
desire  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  surrender.  An  answer  was  returned 
lequirinff  their  immediate  submission  as  prisoners  of  war,  which  was  readily 
complied  with,  and  on  the  next  day  they  laid  down  their  arms.  They  had  no 
field-pieces,  but  were  well  provided  with  ammunition.  A  great  part  of  thera 
were  in  rags,  and  stpparentlv  taken  out  of  prison ;  hut  what  the  intention  of 
this  strange  enterprise  was,  beyond  that  of  showing  how  accessible  the  coast 
of  Kngland  is  to  invaders,  remains  a  mystery.  It  however  afforded  a  proof 
of  Uie  readiness  of  the  people  of  England  to  defend  their  country. 

The  same  month  added  another  success  to  the  British  arms.  The  island 
of  Trinidad,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Caribbean  cluster,  and  the  nearest  to 
the  Spanish  Main,  was  the  object  of  an  expedition  under  the  joint  command 
of  general  Abercrombie  and  admiral  Hervey.  The  Spaniards,  who  expected 
an  attack,  had  collected  for  its  defence  a  naval  force  of  four  ships  of  the  line 
and  some  frigates,  which  were  anchored  in  a  bay  protected  by  strong  batte- 
ries. On  the  I6th  of  February,  the  English  squadron  arrived  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  aa  attack ;  but  during  the  night  the  Spanish  ships  accidentally 
took  fii9^  and  were  all  eonsuroed,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  cap- 
tured. The  Spaniards  being  thus  rendered  incapable  of  any  eflfectual  resist- 
imce,  fsneral  Abercrombie  landed  his  troops,  and  v«ith  little  opposition  made 
ImseU  master  of  the  principal  town,  after  which  the  whole  island  surrendered 
1^  eapitulation. 

At  this  time,  a  oinnimstancf  unjpreoedented  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain 
tnmspiied,  and  infused  t  general  despondency  throughout  the  nation.    Th« 
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seamen  who  had  so  long  been  the  defence  and  glory  of  their  country,  seemed 
to  threaten  her  overthrow.  Discontents  had  for  some  time  subsisted  among 
them,  the  principal  cause  of  which  was  the  small  ness  of  their  pay,  and  of  the 
Greenwich  pensions,  which  had  not  been  augmented  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  They  also  complained  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  prize  money,  and 
the  severity  of  the  naval  discipline,  rendered  more  galling  by  the  harsh  and 
Imughty  behaviour  of  the  officers  to  those  under  their  command.  Some  anony- 
mous petitions  from  ships'  companies  in  the  channel  fleet  under  lord  Bridport, 
cmving  relief  from  their  grievanceif  respecting  pay,  had  been  transmitted  to 
lord  Howe  in  the  months  of  February  and  Marcn,  which  had  occasioned  him 
to  make  particular  inquiries  whether  discontents  were  prevailing  in  that  fleet, 
when  he  was  assured  they  were  not.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  fleet  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth,  than  a  secret  correspondence  was  set  on  foot,  and  a 
unanimous  agreement  entered  into,  that  an  anchor  should  not  be  lifted  till  re- 
dress was  obtained. 

On  the  1 5th  of  April,  the  signal  being  hoisted  to  prepare  for  sea,  three 
cheers  were  given  from  the  Queen  Charlotte,  which  was  answered  by  the 
rest,  and  the  mutiny  was  declared.  All  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  enforce 
subordination  among  the  men  were  ineflfectual.  The  ships*  companies  ap- 
pointed two  delegates  from  each,  who  held  their  consultations  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte :  and  on  the  17th  an  oath  was  administered  to  every 
seaman  in  the  fleet,  to  stand  Arm  in  the  general  cause.  Some  officers 
who  were  very  obnoxious  to  the  crews  were  sent  on  shore ;  but  in  other 
respects  the  strictest  discipline  was  observed,  and  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tion to  their  officers  was  enjoined,  under  rigorous  penalties.  All  their  pro- 
ceedings indicated  a  concerted  plan,  and  fixed  determination  to  carry  their 
point.  Two  petitions  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  delegates,  one  to  the 
admiralty,  the  other  to  the  house  of  commons,  both  couched  in  the  most  de-  . 
corous  language,  and  stating  their  complaints,  the  grounds  of  which  appeared 
not  unreasonable.  The  matter  seemed  so  serious  to  government,  that  the 
board  of  admiralty  was  transferred  to  Portsmouth,  and  a  kind  of  negotiation 
was  entered  upon  with  the  mutineers.  It  was  at  length  notified  to  them,  that 
their  demands  were  complied  with,  and  that  it  was  expected  all  would  return 
to  duty.  The  delegates,  however,  declared  it,  to  be  tne  general  resolutiout 
that  nothing  could  be  agreed  to  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king's  proclamation ;  and  one  of  the  admirals  having  used 
menaces  on  the  occasion,  the  meeting  bore  a  more  hostile  aspect  than  ever. 
At  length  lord  Bridport  went  aboard,  hoisted  his  flag,  and  acquainted  them 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and  the  king's  par- 
don ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  obedience  was  immediately  restored. 

From  the  23d  of  April  to  the  7th  of  May,  the  fleet  remained  in  due  sub- 
ordination, when  a  fresh  mutiny  broke  out,  on  a  suspicion  among  the  sailors 
that  the  promises  made  to  them  were  not  intended  to  be  fulfilled.  Lord 
Howe,  whose  influence  in  the  navy  was  greater  than  that  of  anyt)ther  person, 
then  went  down :  and  his  addresses  and  assurances  having  fully  satisfied 
their  minds,  they  were  again  reduced  to  order.  In  all  these  measures  the 
seamen  lying  at  Plymouth  concurred.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  ministry  laid 
before  the  house  of  commons  estimates  for  the  augmentation  of  pay  to  the 
seamen  and  marines  of  the  navy,  the  sum  of  which  was  stated  at  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  moving  for  this  grant,  de- 
precated  any  discussions  on  the  case,  and  hoped  that  the  house  would  pass 
lis  judgment  by  a  silent  vote.  The  opposition,  however,  thought  that  the 
ministers  had  been  culpably  negligent,  in  not  having  sooner  applied  to  the  • 
house  on  the  business,  and  a  motion  of  censure  to  that  effect  was  made, 
though  afterward  withdrawn. 

It  was  now  hoped  that  these  concessions  would  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
to  a  body  of  men  in  general  so  well  affected  to  their  country ;  btit  they  had 
tmfortunately  been  extorted,  not  granted,  and  the  same  method  lay  open  for 
farther  demands.  On  the  22d  of  May,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  men-of-i 
war  lying  at  the  Nore,  the  crews  of  which,  taking  possession  of  their  ships, 
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elected  delegates,  and  drew  up  a  statement  of  requisitions  to  be  laid  before 
the  admiralty.  They  were  joined  on  the  4ih  of  June,  by  four  men-of-war 
from  admiral  Duncan's  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  At  the  head  of  this 
revolt  was  one  Parker,  a  man  of  some  education  and  good  parts,  and  remark- 
able for  a  resolute  disposition.  The  admiralty  having  returned  a  negative  to 
their  demands,  as  being  incompatible  with  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the 
navy,  Parker  replied  with  a  declaration,  that  the  seamen  had  determined  to 
keep  possession  of  the  fleet  till  their  grievances  were  redressed.  The  lords 
of  the  admiralty  repairing  to  Sheerness  had  an  interview  with  th^  delegates, 
whose  behaviour  was  so  audacious,  that  they  returned  without  any  prospect 
of  agreement.  This  mutiny  was  the  more  alainninflr,  as  the  position  of  the 
ships  gave  them  the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  as  it  was 
oi|^ized  in  a  perfectly  democratical  form,  and  exhibited  tokens  of  deep  dis- 
affection. It  was  therefore  determined  by  government,  a(\er  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  brinff  back  the  men  to  duty  by  an  offer  of  pardon,  to  employ  force 
for  their  reduction ;  and  they  were  confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  the  disap- 
paobation  which  the  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  fleets  manifested  at  these 
proceedings.  The  buoys  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  therefore  taken  up ; 
catteries  were  erected  on  the  banks  for  firing  red-hot  ball,  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued  declaring  the  ships  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  forbidding  all  inter- 
course with  them  nrom  the  shore.  At  length,  becoming  sensible  that  their 
fellow-seamen  and  the  whole  nation  were  against  them,  they  began  to  w^ver 
and  differ  among  themselves.  One  ship  after  another  stole  away — the  well- 
affected  on  board  the  remainder  were  encouraged  to  oppose  the  more  violent 
— and  after  some  bloodshed  among  themselves,  all  the  ships  submitted. 
Parker  and  his  fellow*delegates  were  given  up.  The  former,  after  a  deli- 
berate trial,  was  capitally  condemned  and  executed,  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  his  sentence.  Some  of  the  other  delegates  also  suffer^,  out  at 
length  a  general  pardon  was  issued  to  the  revolters. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  seamen,  however,  speedily  effaced  this 
stain  from  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  The  fleet  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Duncan,  consisting  chiefly  of  ships  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  mu 
tiny,  sailed  to  the  Texel,  where  for  some  time  it  blockaded  the  Dutch  fleet. 
On  the  latter  venturing  out,  an  engagement  ensued  on  the  11th  of  October, 
in  which  the  English  obtained  a  complete  victory— ^nine  of  the  Dutch  ships  ' 
were  captured,  and  their  admiral,  de  Winter,  taken  prisoner.  For  this  im- 
portant service,  the  British  admiral  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
viscount  Duncan,  and  other  marks  of  royal  and  national  favour  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  such  high  estimation  was  this  signal  victory  held,  that 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  being  appointed,  the  king  and  two  houses  of  parliament 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
interposition  in  behalf  of  the  British  arms. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1797,  the  state  of  Ireland  was  calculated  to 
inspire  the  ruhrs  of  France  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  they  otherwise 
might  not  have  assumed  in  their  negotiations  with  the  English  minister.  The 
dissensions  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  inflamed  by  a  variety  of  aggravations, 
had  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  malecontents,  who  assumed  the  title  of  United 
Irishmen,  regularly  organized  themselves  throughout  the  country,  and  sent 
deputies  to  treat  with  tiae  French  for  assistance  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Enffland.  Not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  general  Hoche, 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  they  now  laboured  more  firmly  to  cement 
their  alliance  with  France,  and  establish  a  regular  correspondence  with  the 
.  directory.  A  memorial  was  transmitted  to  the  latter,  stating  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  United  Irishmen  were  enrolled  and  organized  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster.  This  statement,  calculated  to  make  their  force  appear 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  support  of  the  French  republic,  was  no  doubt  much 
exaggerated;  but  their  number  was  certainly  formidable.  The  consequence 
was,  that  new  arrangements  were  made  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  great 
preparations  for  that  purpose  took  place  at  Brest  and  in  the  Texel— it  being 
intended  that  both  the  French  and  Buiavian  republica  should  unite  in  Ihe 
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attempt:  but  the  memorable  victory  gained  by  lord  Duncan  over  the  Dutch 
fleet,  on  the  llth  of  Octobert  rendered  the  whole  plan  abortive.  Such,  how- 
ever,  was  the  state  Ireland  at  the  close  of  1797. 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  was  opened 
by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  of  which  the  principal  topics  were,  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation  for  peace,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
naval  successes,  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
till  a  more  just  and  pacific  spirit  should  prevail,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
The  state  of  Ireland  became  a  more  prominent  object  of  attention  this  year, 
among  the  concerns  of  the  British  empire.  The  numerous  class  of  the  dis- 
affected in  that  country,  though  much  disconcerted  by  the  failure  of  their  ex- 
pectatlbns  of  assistance  from  France,  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  vigorous 
and  severe  measures  of  government,  who  had  obtained  intelligence  of  their 

Elans,  that  they  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  making  trial  of  their  strength 
y  arms.  In  the  month  of  February,  they  had  formed  a  military  committee, 
which  drew  up  instructions  for  their  officers  and  commanders ;  but  the  great 
body  of  the  lower  class  were  wholly  destitute  of  proper  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, for  which  they  had  relied  on  importations  from  France  and  Holland. 
Such,  however,  was  their  ardour,  that  they  crowded  to  the  standards  of  their 
chiefs,  and  during  that  and  the  following  month,  the  spirit  of  disafTectioa 
had  spread  itself  over  many  of  the  southern  districts,  while  an  active  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  with  those  of  the  north.  A  general  insurrection 
had  been  determined  on,  in  which  the  castle  of  Dublin,  the  camp  near  it,  and 
the  artillery,  were  to  have  been  surprised  in  one  night,  and  other  placet 
seized  at  the  same  time.  The  disclosure  of  the  plot,  however,  by  one  of  the 
conspirators,  led  to  the  seizure  of  fourteen  of  the  delegates  at  a  house  in 
Dublin;  and  the  information  of  a  militia  officer,  who  had  entered  among 
them  as  a  spy,  produced  other  discoveries  which  entirely  defeated  their 
design.  Nothing  now  remained  but  an  appeal  to  open  arms.  On  the  d4th 
of  May,  1798,  they  commenced  their  operations  by  an  attack  on  the  town* 
of  Naas,  Carlow,  and  other  places,  from  which  they  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
Next  day  they  proceeded,  about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  against  Wexford, 
and  entirely  defeated  part  of  the  garrison  which  sallied  out  to  meet  them. 
On  the  30th  the  town  surrendered,  after  part  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  had 
*  escaped :  those  who  remai|ped  were  put  under  confinement.  They  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  Enniscorthy  by  the  help  of  its  Catholic  inhabitanU: 
but  in  a  furious  attack  on  New  Rc^s,  which  was  defended  by  a  strong  division 
of  the  army,  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Enraged  at  this  defeat, 
they  massacred  in  cold  blood  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  Protestant  pri- 
soners at  Wexford ;  for  the  insurrection  had  now  assumed  the  precise  cha- 
racter  of  a  popish  rebellion,  as  in  former  times,  and  the  foresight  of  this  resolt 
prevented  any  co-operation  from  the  Protestant  political  malecontents  in  the 
north.  Several  other  actions  took  place,  of  which  the  issues  were  various, 
until  general  Lake,  who  had  collected  a  powerful  force,  on  the  dlst  of  June 
attacked  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  posted  on  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Ennis- 
corthy. After  a  vigorous  resistance,  they  were  broken  and  fled ;  and  such 
was  their  loss  in  the  battle  and  during  the  pursuit,  that  the  whole  party  were 
completely  disheartened.  Wexford,  and  all  the  other  towns  which  they  had 
taken,  were  given  up ;  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland  none  remained  in  arms 
except  a  few  strolling  parties,  who  subsisted  by  pillage  and  plunder.  In  the 
north  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  had  joined  in  the  insurrection,  and  a 
force  was  mustered  which  ventured  to  oppose  the  troops  sent  against  them ; 
but  a  defeat  which  they  sustained  on  the  12th  of  June,  near  BaUinahinch, 
reduced  them  to  submission. 

Lord  Camden,  who  was  at  this  time  viceroy,  was  now  recalled,  and  eari 
Coruwallis,  an  officer  of  high  military  character,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
faim.  He  carried  out  with  him  a  general  pardon  for  all  who  should  submit, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  Some  of  those  who  had  been  apprehended  for  the 
/conspiracy  above  mentioned  were  executed ;  of  others  the  punishment  was 
eommute<i,  and  justice  was  duly  tempered  with  mercy.    Ireland  would  now 
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in  all  probability  hare  been  eoon  tranquillized,  had  not  the  French  at  that 
moment  sent  amougr  them  a  body  of  about  nine  hundred  regular  troops, 
under  the  command  of  general  Humbert.  These  men  were  landed  at  Kil* 
lala,  on  the  22d  of  August,  from  three  French  frigates,  and  instantly 
inarched  to  Oastlebar,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  small  number  of  Cniho* 
lies  of  the  neighbourhood.  From  Oastlebar  they  proceeded  eastward  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  probably  expecting  to  become  the  rallying  point  of 

'  all  the  disajffected  in  the  island.  The  invaders  and  those  who  had  joined 
them  crossed  the  Shannon,  the  British  force  following  in  column  to  watch 
their  movements.  In  the  mean  time,  lord  Cornwallis  advanced  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  Carrick,  and  being  joined  on  the  8th  of  September  by  general 
Lake,  at  a  place  called  Balliiiarauck,  a  short  action  ensued,  which  terminated 
in  the  surrender  of  the  French,  and  the  dispersion  or  capture  of  the  rebels. 

Another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  foment  the  expiring  embers 
of  disafifection  in  Ireland  was  made  soon  after,  but  with  no  better  success. 
A  squadron,  consisting  of  one  line-of-battle  ship  and  eight  frigates,  with 
troops  and  ammunition  on  board,  destined  for  Ireland,  was  fnllen  in  with  off 
the  north-western  coast  of  that  island  by  the  English  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  on  the  12th  of  October,  who  captured  the 
•hip  of  the  line  and  three  of  the  frigates ;  and  eventually  the  whole,  except 
two  of  the  frigates,  came  into  possession  of  the  English.  This  abortive  effurt 
terminated  the  unhappy  rebellion  in  the  sister  country,  an  enterprise  more 
alarming  than  dangerous,  and  not  less  weakly  conducted  than  rashly  under- 
taken. Of  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  this  deplorable  contest  every  estimate 
that  has  been  made  must  be  vague  and  uncertain :  but  a  moderate  computa- 
tion will  not  reduce  them  below  thirty  thousand.  The  British  empire,  in  a 
war  kindled  within  hs  own  bowels,  lost  a  great  number  of  iu  bravest  troops, 
who  might  have  been  profitably  employed  against  its  foreign  enemy ;  and 
the  multitude  of  insurgents  who  fell  victims  to  a  fatal  delusion  could  not  be 
calculated. 

Foiled  in  all  their  attempts  upon  Ireland,  the  directory,  about  the  end  of 
October,  1797,  announced  that  there  should  be  instantly  ai>sembled  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  an  army,  to  be  called  the  army  of  England,  and  the  citi- 
ten-general  Buonaparte,  ni>w  recently  relumed  from  Italy,  was  named  to  the 
command  of  it.    The  intelligence  was  received  iiMvery'part  of  France  with  * 

^  all  the  eclftt  which  attends  the  anticipation  of  certain  victory.  The  address 
of  the  directory  enumerated  all  the  conquests  which  France  had  won,  and  the 
efforts  she  had  made;  and  prepared  the  French  nation  to  expect  the  fruit  of 
BO  many  victories  and  sacrifices  when  they  had  punished  England  for  her 
perfidy  and  maritime  tyranny.  **  It  is  at  London,"  said  they,  "  where  the 
misfortunes  of  all  Europe  are  forged  and  manufactured— it  is  in  London  that 
they  must  be  terminated.*^  In  a  solemn  meeting  held  by  the  directory,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria,  which  was  presented 
to  them  by  Berthier  and  Mong6  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  the  latter,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  pillaging  Italy  of  her  pictures  and  statues, 
and  who,  in  all  probability,  looked  forward  to  a  new  Imrvest  of  rarities  in 
England,  accepted,  on  the  part  of  the  army  and  general,  the  task  imposed  by 
the  French  rulers.  •*  The  government  of  England,"  said  they,  '•  and  the 
French  republic  cannot  both  continue  to  exist — you  have  given  the  word  which 
shall  fall — already  our  victorious  troops  brandish  their  arms,  and  Scipio  is  at 
their  head !" 

Buonaparte  now  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  British  chan- 
nel, pausing  at  each  remarkable  point,  and  making  those  observations  and 
calculations  which  induced  him  to  adopt  at  a  subsequent  period  the  renewal 
of  the  project  for  a  descent  upon  England.  The  result  of  his  observations  ^ 
decided  his  opinion,  that  in  the  present  case  the  undertaking  should  be  aban- 
doned. The  immense  preparations  and  violent  threats  of  invasion  were  carried 
into  no  more  serious  effect  than  the  landing  of  a  handful  oi  men  in  South 
Wales.  The  demonstrations  of  invasion,  however,  were  ostensibly  continued, 
and  every  thing  seemed  arranged  on  either  side  for  a  desperate  coU.e«on 
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between  the  two  moet  powerful  nations  in  Earope.  Bat  while  all  France  and 
England  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  fleets  and  armies  destined  against  the 
latter  country,  the  directory  and  their  general  had  no  intention  of  using  their 

C reparations,  except  as  a  bund  to  cover  their  real  object,  which  was  the  cele- 
rated  expedition  to  Egypt. 

Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  character  of  general  of  the  army  of  England, 
and  adjourning  to  a  future  day  the  conquest  of  that  hostile  island.  Napoleon 
turned  his  eves  and  his  thoughts  eastward,  and  meditated  in  the  distant 
countries  of  the  rising  sun,  a  scene  worthy  his  talents,  his  m^itary  skill,  and 
his  unbounded  ambition.  The  directory,  on  the  other  hand,  eager  to  rid 
themselves  of  his  perilous  residence  among  them,  hastened  to  accomplish  the 
means  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  upon  a  scale  far  more  formidable  than  any 
which  had  yet  sailed  from  modem  Europe,  for  the  invasion  and  subjection  of 
distant  and  peaceful  realms.  It  was  soon  whispered  abroad,  that  the  inva- 
sion of  England  was  to  be  postponed,  until  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  having 
attained  a  great  and  national  object,  by  the  success  of  a  secret  expedition 
fitted  out  on  a  scale  of  stupendous  magnitude,  should  be  at  leisure  to  resume 
the  conquest  of  Britain. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  this  magnificent  armament  set  sail  from  Toulon, 
illuminated  by  a  splendid  sunrise.  The  line-of*battle  ships  extended  for  a 
league,  and  the  semicircle  formed  by  the  convoy  was  at  least  six  leagues  in 
extent.  They  were  joined  on  the  8th  of  June,  as  they  swept  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  a  ^arge  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  the  division  of 
general  Dessaix.  The  lOth  of  June  brought  the  armament  before  Malta^ 
where  Buonaparte  landed  some  of  his  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the 
almost  impregnable  fortresses  with  scarce  any  opposition.  Harin|[  established 
a  garrison  in  Malta,  which  he  destined  to  be  an  mtermediate  station  between 
France  and  Effypt ;  on  the  I9tb,  the  general  resumed  his  expedition.  On  the 
coast  of  Candia,  while  the  $avanU  were  gazing  on  the  rock  where  Jupiter  is 
fabled  to  have  been  nurtured.  Napoleon  learned  that  a  new  enemy  of  a  differ- 
ent description  from  the  knights  of  Malta  was  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
This  was  the  English  squadron  under  the  command  of  lord  Nelson.  This 
British  admiral,  uniformly  unconquerable  on  his  own  element  as  Buonaparte 
had  hitherto  shown  himself  upon  shore,  was  now  in  full  and  anxious  pursuit 
of  his  renowned  contemporary.  Reinforced  by  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of 
the  line,  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart,  and  Mrat 
echoed  back  by  the  meanest  sailor  on  board  his  numerous  fleet.  The  French 
had  been  heard  of  at  Malta,  but  as  the  British  admiral  was  about  to  proceed 
thither,  he  received  news  of  their  departure,  and  concluding  that  Egypt  must 
unquestionably  be  the  object  of  their  expedition,  he  shaped  his  course  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  happened,  singularly  enough,  that  although  lord  Nel- 
son anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Alexandria,  and  accordingly  di- 
rected his  course  thither,  yet,  keeping  a  more  direct  path  than  the  French  fleet 
had  taken,  when  he  arrived  there  on  the  28th  of  June,  he  heard  nothing  of  the 
enemy,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  were  proceeding  to  the  very  same  port.  Nel- 
son, therefore,  set  sail  for  Rhodes  and  Syracuse ;  and  thus  were  the  two  lar^e 
and  hostile  fleets  traversing  the  same  narrow  sea,  without  being  able  to  attaui 
any  certain  inforpiation  concerning  each  other*s  movements.  This  was 
partly  owinff  to  the  English  admiral  having  no  frigates  with  hkn,  which  might 
nave  been  detached  to  cruise  for  intelligence ;  and  partly  to  a  continuance 
of  thick  hazy  weather,  which  at  once  concealed  the  French  fleet  from  their 
adversaries,  and  obliging  them  to  keep  close  together  diminished  the  chance 
of  discovery.  On  the  36th,  according  to  Deoon,  lord  Nelson*s  fleet  was  actu- 
ally seen  by  the  French  standing  to  the  westward,  although  tlie  haze  pre- 
vented the  English  from  observing  their  enemy,  whose  squadron  held  an  op- 
posite direction. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  French  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  saw 
before  them  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  Cleopatra,  with  its  double  har- 
bour, its  Pharos,  and  its  anitient  and  gigantic  monuments  of  grandeur*  Th# 
disembarkation  of  the  French  army  took  place  about  aleague  and  ahaif  (fom 
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Alexandria,  at  an  anchoragfe  called  Marabout  It  was  not  accomplished  with* 
out  the  loss  of  boats  and  men ;  but  as  sooil  as  five  or  six  thousand  men  were 
landed,  Buonaparte  commenced  his  march  towards  Alexandria,  when  the  ' 
Turks,  incensed  at  this  hostile  invasion  on  the  part  of  a  nation  with  whom 
the^  were  at  profound  peace,  shuf  the  gates  and  manned  the  walls  against 
then:  reception.  But  the  walls  were  ruinous,  and  presented  breaches  in  many 
places ;  and  the  chief  weapons  of  resistance  were  musketry  and  stones.  The 
conquerors  of  ItHly  forced  their  passage  over  such  obstacles,  though  neither 
easily  nor  with  impunity.  Two  hundred  French  were  killed.  There  was 
severe  mil  i tar/ execution  done  upon  the  garrison,  and  the  town  was  aban- 
doned to  plunder  for  three  hours. 

From  the  moment  that  Buonaparte  conceived  the  idea  of  invading  Egypt, 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes  must  have  been  determined 
on  as  his  first  object ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  captured  Alexandria  than  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  professed  his 
respect  for  God,  the  prophet,  and  the  Koran  t  his  friendship  for  the  sublime 
Porte,  of  which  he  affirmed  the  French  to  be  the  faithful  allies ;  and  his  deter- 
mination to  make  war  upon  the  Mamelukes.  He  commanded  that  prayers 
should  be  continued  in  the  mosques  as  usual,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
and  that  all  true  Mussulmans  should  exclaim,  "  Glory  to  the  sultan,  and  to  the 
French  army  his  allies !  Accursed  be  the  Mamelukes,  and  good  fortune  to  the 
.land  of  Egypt!*" 

On  the  7t)i  of  July,  the  army  marched  from  Alexandria  against  the  Mame- 
lukes. Their  course  was  up  the  Nile ;  and  a  small  flotilla  of  gun-boats  as- 
cended the  river  to  protect  their  right  flank,  while  the  infantry  traversed  a 
desert  of  burning  sands,  at  a  distance  from  the  stream,  and  without  a  drop  of 
water  to  relieve  their  tormenting  thirst.  The  army  of  Italy,  accustomed  to 
the  enjoyments  of  that  delicious  country,  were  astonished  at  the  desolation 
they.saw  around  them.  "  Is  this  the  country,"  said  they,  **  in  which  we  are 
to  receive  our  farms  of  seven  acres  each !  The  general  might  have  allowed 
us  to  take  as  much  as  we  chose;  no  one  would  have  abused  the  privilege.^ 
Their  officers,  too,  expressed  disgust  and  horror ;  and  even  generals  of  such 
celebrity  as  Murat  and  Lannes  threw  their  hats  on  the  sand,  and  trod  on  their 
cockades.  It  required  all  Buonaparte^s  authority  to  maintain  order;  so 
much  were  the  French  disgusted  with  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
But  to  add  to  this  embarrassment,  the  enemy  began  to  appear  around  them. 
Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  concealed  behind  the  hillocks  or  sand,  interrupted 
their  march  at  every  opportunity,  and  wo  to  the  soldier  who  straggled 
from  the  ranks,  were  it  only  fifty  yards ;  some  of  these  horsemen  were  sure 
to  dash  at  him,  slay  him  on  the  spot,  and  make  off*  ere  a  musket  could  be  dis- 
charged at  him. 

As  the  French  army  advanced  they  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  whole 
plain  covered  with  Mamelukes,  mounted  on  the  finest  Arabian  horses,  and 
armed  with  pistols,  carbines,  and  blunderbusses  of  the  best  Engh'sh  work- 
manship, their  plumed  turbans  waving  in  the  air,  and  their  rich  dresses  and 
arms  glittering  in  the  sun.  Entertaining  a  high  contempt  for  the  French 
force,  as  consisting  almost  wholly  of  infantry,  this  splendid  barbaric  chivalry 
watclied  every  opportunity  for  charging  them,  nor  did  a  single  stracgler  es- 
cape the  edge  of  their  sabres.  Their  charge  was  nearly  as  swift  as  the  wind, 
and  as  their  severe  bits  enabled  them  to  halt,  or  wheel  their  horses  at  full 
g^lop,  their  retreat  was  as  rapid  as  their  advance.  Even  the  practised  ve- 
terans of  Italy  were  at  first  embarrasaed  by  this  new  mode  of  fighting,  and  lost 
several  men,  especially  when  fatigue  caused  any  one  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks, 
in  which  caee  his  fate  became  inevitable.  They  were,  however,  soon  recon- 
ciled to  fighting  the  Mamelukes,  when  they  discovered  that  each  of  these 
horsemen  carried  about  him  his  fortune,  and  that  it  frequently  consisted  of 
considerable  sums  in  gold. 

After  fourteen  days  of  such  marches  as  have  now  been  described,  the 
French  army  arrived  within  six  leagues  of  Cairo,  and  beheld  at  a  distance  the 
celebrated  pyramids ;  but  they  learned  at  the  same  time,  that  Murad  Ber* 
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with  twenty-two  of  his  brethren,  at  the  head  of  their  Mamelukes,  had  formed 
an  intrenched  camp  at  a  place  called  Embabat,  with  the  de«ign  of  coverins^ 
Cairo,  and  giving^  battle  to  the  French.  On  the  21st  of  July,  as  the  latter 
continued  to  advance,  they  saw  their  enemy  in  the  field  and  in  full  force.  A 
splendid  line  of  cavalry,  under  Murad  and  the  other  beys,  displayed  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Mamelukes.  Their  right  rested  on  the  imperfectly  intrenched 
camp,  in  which  lay  twenty  thousand  infantry  defended  by  forty  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  but  the  infantry  were  an  undisciplined  rabble — the  guns  wanted  car- 
riages, and  were  mounted  on  clumsy  wooden  frames — and  the  fortifications  of 
the  camp  were  but  commenced,  consequently  presented  no  formidable  oppo- 
sition. Buonaparte  made  his  dispositions,  extending  his  line  to  the  right  so 
as  to  keep  out  of  gunshot  of  the  intrenched  camp,  and  have  only  to  encounter 
the  line  of  cavalry.  Murad  Bey  saw  his  movement,  and,  perfectly  aware  of 
its  consequences,  prepared  to  charge  with  his  magnificent  body  of  horse,  de- 
claring he  would  cut  the  French  up  like  gourds.  Buonaparte,  as  he  directed 
the  infantry  to  form  squares  to  receive  them,  called  out  to  his  men,  **  From 
yonder  pyramids,  twenty  centuries  behold  your  actions.**  The  Mamelukes 
advanced  with  the  utmost  speed  and  corresponding  fury,  charging  with  hor- 
rible yells.  They  disordered  one  of  the  French  squares  of  infantry,  which 
would  have  been  sabred  in  an  instant,  but  that  the  mass  of  this  fiery  militia 
was  a  little  behind  the  advanced-guard.  The  French  had  a  moment  to  re- 
store order,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  combat  then  in  some 
degree  resembled  that  which  about  twenty  years  afterward  took  place  at 
Waterloo : — the  hostile  cavalry  furiously  charging  the  squares  of  infantry, 
and  trying,  by  the  n^ost  undaunted  efforts  of  courage,  to  break  in  upon  them 
at  every  practicable  point,  while  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  grape-shot, 
and  shells,  crossing  in  various  directions,  repaid  their  audacity.  Nothing  in 
war  was  ever  seen  n[u>re  desperate  than  the  exertions  of  the  Mamelukes. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  force  their  horses  through  the  French  squares,  they 
were  seen  to  wheel  them  round,  and  rein  them  back  on  the  ranks,  that  they 
might  disorder  them  by  kicking.  As  they  became  frantic  with  despair,  they 
hurled  at  the  immoveable  phalanxes,  which  they  could  not  break,  their  pistols, 
their  poniards,  and  their  carbines.  Those  who  fell  wounded  to  the  ground 
dragged  themselves  on,  to  cut  at  the  legs  of  the  French  with  their  crooked 
sabres ;  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  Mamelukes,  after  the  most  cou- 
rageous exertions  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  were  finally  beaten  off*  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  as  they  could  not  form  nor  act  in  squadrop,  their  retreat 
became  a  confused  flight.  The  greater  part  attempted  to  return  to  their  camp, 
from  that  sort  of  instmct,  as  Napoleon  expressed  ft,  which  leads  fu^tives  to 
retire  in  the  same  direction  in  which  they  had  advanced.  By  taking  this 
route  they  placed  themselves  between  the  French  army  and  the  Nile ;  and  the 
continued  insupportable  fire  of  the  former  soon  obliged  them  to  plunge  into 
the  nver,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  by  swimming  to  the  opposite  bank — a  des- 
perate effort,  in  which  few  succeeded.  Their  infantry  at  the  same  time  eva- 
cuated their  camp  without  a  show  of  resistance,  precipitated  themselves  into 
the  boats,  and  endeavoured  to  cross  the  Nile,  most  of  whom  also  lost  their 
lives.  The  French  soldiers  long  afterward  occupied  themselves  in  fishing 
for  the  drowned  Mamelukes,  and  rarely  failed  to  find  money  and  valuables 
upon  all  whom  they  could  recover. 

Thus  were  destroyed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  finest  cavalry,  considered  as 
individual  horsemen,  that  were  ever  known  to  exist.  '*  Could  1  have  united 
the  Mameltike  horse  to  the  French  infantry,'*  said  Buonaparte,  ^  I  should  have 
reckoned  myself  master  of  the  world.'*  The  destruction  of  a  body  hitherto 
r^rded  as  invincible  struck  terror,  not  only  through  Egypt,  but  far  into 
Africa  and  Asia,  wherever  the  Mahometan  religion  prevailed ;  and  the  rolling 
fire  of  musketry  by  which  the  victory  was  achieved,  procured  for  Napoleon 
the  oriental  appellation  of  "  sultan  Kebir,*  the  king  of  fire.  After  this  coni- 
bat,  which,  to  render  it  more  striking  to  the  Parisians,  Buonaparte  denomi- 
nated ^  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,**  Cairo  surrendered  without  resistance. 
The  ahatlered  remains  of  the  Mamelukes  who  had  swam  the  Nile  and  united 
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nnder  Ibrahim  Bey*  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  Syria.  A  party  of  three 
hundred  French  cavalry  ventured  to  attack  them  at  Salahich,  but  were 
aeverely  handled  by  Ibrahim  Bey  and  hia  followers,  who, having  cut  many  of 
them  to  pieces,  pursued  their  retreat  without  farther  interruption.  Lower 
Egypt  was  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  thus  far  the  ex* 
p<Miition  of  Buonaparte  had  been  perfectly  successful.  But  the  sequel  will 
show  that  even  the  most  fortunate  of  men  cannot  always  escape  reverses, 
and  a  severe  one  now  awaited  Napoleon. 

The  order  of  events  has  thus  brought  us  to  notice  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
actions  of  the  English  navy, — a  conquest  achieved  by  the  admiral  whose  ex* 
ploits  so  indisputably  asserted  the  right  of  Britain  to  the  dominion  of  the 
ocean :— a  tale  at  which  the  hearts  of  Britons  will  long  continue  to  glow  with 
honest  pride. 

When  Buonaparte  and  his  army  were  safely  landed  in  Egypt,  policy  seemed 
to  demand  that  the  naval  squadron  by  which  they  had  been  escorted  should 
have  been  sent  back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  why  this  plan  was 
.  not  adopted  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Napoleon  himself  as« 
serted  that  he  positively  commanded  admiral  Brueyes  either  to  carry  his 
squadron  into  the  harbour  of  Alexnndria,  or,  that  being  found  impracticable, 
instantly  to  sail  for  Corfu.  The  harbour,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Turkish  pilots,  was  much  too  shallow  to  admit  without  danger  vessels  of  such 
a  depth  of  water ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  admiral  would 
have  embraced  the  alternative  of  proceeding  to  Corfu,  had  such  a  step  been 
in  reality  permitted  by  his  orders.  But  vice-admiral  Gantheume,  who  was 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  who  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the 
slaughter,  and  was  intrusted  by  Buonaparte  with  drawing  up  the  account  of 
the  disaster,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  gives  a  different 
statement;  for  thus  his  despatch  nms :  *'  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  would 
have  been  advisable  to  have  quitted  the  i;oast  as  soon  as  the  disembarkation 
had  taken  place.  But  conndering  the  orden  of  the  e(nnfnander*in»dnef,  and 
the  incalculable  force  afforded  to  the  land-army  by  the  presence  of  the  squad- 
ron, the  admiral  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  quit  these  seas.**  Unable,  there* 
fore,  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  the  French  admiral  believed  his 
squadron. safely  moored  in  the  celebrated  bay  of  Aboukir.  There  they  formed 
a  compact  line  of  battle,  of  a  semicircular  form,  anchored  so  close  to  the 
shoal  water  and  surf,  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  get  between  them  and 
the  land ;  and  they  consequently  concluded  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
action  on  the  starboard  side  only. 

On  the  1st  of  August  thft  British  fleet  appeared ;  and  Nelson  had  no  sooner 
reconnoitred  the  French  position  than  he  resolved  to  force  it  at  every  risk* 
Wliere  the  French  ships  could  ride,  he  argued  with  instantaneous  decision, 
there  must  be  room  for  English  vessels  to  anchor  between  them  and  the 
shore.  Accordingly,  he  made  signal  for  the  attack.  As  the  vessels  ap* 
proached  the  French  anchorage,  they  received  a  heavy  and  raking  fire,  to 
which  they  could  make  no  return ;  but  they  kept  tlieir  bows  to  the  enemy, 
and  continued  to  near  their  line.  The  squadrons  were  nearly  of  the  same 
numerical  strength ;  the  French  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  fri* 
^tes-^the  English,  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  one  tifty-gun  ship.  But  the 
French  had  three  eighty-gun  ships,  besides  the  L'Orient,  a  superb  vessel  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guns'^all  the  British  were  seventy-fours.  The  van 
of  the  English  fleet,  six  in  number,  rounded  successively  the  French  line,  and 
dropping  anchor  between  them  and  the  shore,  opened  a  tremendous  fire.  NeU 
son  himself,  and  his  other  vessels  ranged  along  the  same  French  ships  on  the 
outer  side,  thus  placing  them  between  two  fires,  while  the  rest  of  the  French 
line  remained  for  a  time  onablo  to  take  a  share  in  the  combat.  The  battle 
commenced  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  lasted  till  the  sun  having  set  and  the 
night  fallen,  there  was  no  light  by  which  the  combat  could  be  continued^  ex* 
eept  the  flashes  which  issued  from  the  continuous  broadsides.  Alreadyi 
however,  some  of  the  French  ships  were  captured,  and  the  British,  advancnif 
oawavd0,aMailed  Chose  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged.    In  the  aieaatuM^ 
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A  bfoad  and^ dreadful  light  was  thrown  on  the  scene  of  action,  hy  the  hreak- 
ing  out  of  a  conflagration  on  board  the  L'Orient,  the  French  admiral's  flag* 
ship.  Brueyes  himself  had  by  this  time  fallen  by  a  cannon-shot  The  flames 
soon  mastered  the  immense  vessc',  when  the  caniage  was  so  terrible  as  to 
prevent  every  attempt  at  extinguishing  them;. and  the  L'Orient  remained 
Dialing  like  a  volcano  in  the  middle  of  the  combat,  rendering,  for  a  time^ 
the  dreadilil  spectacle  visible.  At  length,  and  while  the  battle  continued  as 
furious  as  ever,  the  burning  vessel  blew  up  with  an  explosion  so  Jremendous^ 
that  for  a  while  it  silenced  the  fire  on  both  sides,  and  made  an  awful  |.ause  in 
the  midst  of  what  had  been  but  lately  so  horrible  a  tumult.  The  cannon- 
ade  was  at  first  slowly  and  partially  resumed ;  but  ere  midnight  it  raged  with 
all  its  original  fury.  In  the  morning  the  only  two  French  ships  who  had 
their  colours  flying  cut  their  cables  and  put  to  sea,  accompanied  by  two  fri- 
gates; being  all  that  remained  undestroyed  and  unraptured  of  the  gallant 
navy  that  so  lately  escorted  Buonaparte  and  his  fortunes  in  triumph  across 
the  Mediterranean. 

Such  was  the  victory  of  Aboukir:  the  advantages  of  the  day,  great  as  they 
were,  might  have  been  pushed  much  farther  if  Nelson  had  been  possessed  ol 
frigates  and  sifiall  craft.  The  storeships  and  transports  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  would  then  have  been  infallibly  destroyed.  As  it  wsa,  the  resulta 
were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  destinies  of  the  French  army  became 
proportionally  altered.  They  had  no  longer  any  means  of  communicating 
with  the  motner*country,  but  became  the  innabitants  of  an  insulated  province, 
compelled  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  resources  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  joined  to  those  which  Egypt  might  afford.  Buonaparte,  however  sur 
prised  at  this  reverse,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  great  composure  of  mind 
Three  thousand  French  seamen,  the  remainder  of  nearly  six  thousand  en- 
gaged in  that  dreadful  battle,  were  sent  ashore  by  cartel,  and  formed  a  valu- 
able addition  to  Napoleon's  forces.  Nelson,  more  grieved  if  possible  at  beJ 
ing  frustrated  of  his  complete  purpose,  than  rejoiced  at  his  victory,  left  tho 
coast  after  establishing  a  blockade  on  the  port  of  Alexandria. 

Buonaparte  now  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  augment  his  means  of  de- 
fence, or  conquest,  and  in  acquiring  the  information  necessary  to  protect 
what  he  bad  gained  and  extend  his  dominions.  He  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  the  well*known  interval  which  connects  Asia  with  Africa-— 
and  visited  the  celebrated  fountains  of  Moses,  where,  misled  by  a  guide,  he 
had  nearly  been  drowned  in  the  advancing  tides  of  the  Red  Sea.  This,  he 
observed,  would  have  furnished  a  text  to  all  the  preachers  in  Europe !  While 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  or  speedily  after  his  return,  he  learned  that  two 
Turkish  armies  hao  assembled,  one  at  Rhodes,  and  the  other  in  Syria,  with 
the  view  of  recovering  Egypt.  The  daring  genius  which  had  always  desired 
to  anticipate  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  determined  him  to  march  with  a 
strong  force  for  the  occupation  of  Syria,  and  thus  at  once  to  alarm  the  Turks  by 
tAe  progress  which  he  expected  to  make  in  that  province,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
being  attacked  in  Egypt  by  two  Turkish  armies  at  the  same  time.  His  com- 
mencement was  as  successful  as  his  enterprise  was  daring.  A  body  of  Ma- 
melukes was  dispersed  by  a  night  attack.  The  fort  of  El-Arish,  considered 
as  one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt,  fell  easily  into  his  hands ;  and  ultimately,  at  the 
head  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  he  traversed  the  desert  which  separates 
Africa  from  Asia,  and  entered  Palestine  without  much  loss.  While  his  sol- 
diers \ookeA  with  fear  on  the  **  waste-howling  wilderness*'  which  they  saw 
around,  there  was  something  in  the  extent  and  lowliness  of  the  scene  that 
corresponded  with  the  swelling  soul  of  Napoleon,  and  accommodated  itself  U^ 
his  ideas  of  imoEiense  and  boundless  space. 

"When  he  entered  the  holy  land,  Buonaparte  was  again  called  to  attack  a 
body  of  Mamelukes  whom  he  defeated,  and  his  army  occupied  without  resist- 
aoce  Gaza,  anciently  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  in  which  they  found  supplies  of 
provisions.  Jaffa,  a  celebrated  city  during  the  crusades,  was  the  next  olgject 
of  attack:  it  was  bravely  assaulted  and  fiercely  defended.  The  Fnibck 
taloiir  and  discipiine»  howeveib  arnmounted  all  obstacles*  the  place  m 
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Tied  by  ttonn ;  three  thousand  Turks  were  pat  to  the  sword,  and  the  towo 
was  abandoned  to  the  license  of  the  soldiervt  which,  Buonaparte  himself  ad 
milted,  never  assumed  a  shape  more  frightful !  It  was  not,  however,  to  the 
ordinary  horrors  attending  the  storming  of  a  town  that  the  charge  against 
Napoleon  is  on  this  occasion  limited.  He  is  accused  of  having  b«en  guilty 
of  an  action  of  great  injustice  and  horrid  barbarity;  and,  what  id  still  worse, 
he  admitted  the  fact  and  justified  the  charge.  The  case,  when  stripped  of 
colouring  ai^d  exaggeration,  stands  as  follows. 

After  the  breach  had  been  stormed,  a  large  part  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa, 
estimated  by  Buonaparte  himself  at  twelve  hundred  men,  remained  on  the 
defensive,  and  held  out  in  the  mosques,  and  a  sort  of  citadel  to  which  they 
had  retreated,  till  at  length,  despairing  of  succour,  they  surrendered  their 
arms,  and  were  apparently  admitted  to  quarter.  Of  this  body,  such  as  were 
Egyptians  were  carefully  separated  from  the  Turks,  Maugrabians,  and  Ar- 
nauts ;  and  while  the  first  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  sent  back  to  their 
country,  these  last  were  placed  under  a  strong  guard.  Provisions  were  dis- 
tributed to  them,  and  they  were  permitted  to  go  by  detachments  in  quest  of 
water.  This  happened  on  the  7lh  of  March,  when,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, they  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  Two  days  afterward,  this  body 
of  prisoners  were  marched  out  of  Jaflfa  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square  bat 
talion,  commanded  by  general  Bon.  Miot,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,  assures  us  that  he  himself  mounted  his  horse,  accompanied 
the  melancholy  column,  and  witnessed  the  event.  The  Turks  foresaw  their 
fate,  but  used  neither  entreaties  nor  complaints  to  avert  it ;  they  marched  on 
silent  and  composed.  Having  been  escorted  to  the  sand*hills  on  the  south- 
east of  Jaffa,  they  were  divided  into  small  bodies  and  shot  The  executioD 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  the  wounded  were  despatched  with  the  bayo- 
net. Their  bodies  were  heaped  together,  and  formed  a  pyramid  which  is  said 
to  be  still  visible ;  but  the  mangled  corses  are  now  converted  into  a  heap  of 
human  bones. 

Determined  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Buonaparte  now  resolved 
to  advance  to  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  so  renowned  in  the  wars  of  Palestine.  The 
Turkish  pacha,  or  governor  of  Syria,  at  this  time,  was  Achroet,  who,  by  his 
unrelenting  cruelties  and  executions,  had  procured  for  himself  the  terrible 
distinction  of  Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher.  Buonaparte  addressed  this  formida- 
ble chief  in  two  letters,  offering  his  alliance,  and  threatening  vengeance  sliould 
his  proffer  be  rejected ;  but  to  neither  did  the  pacha  return  any  answer ;  in 
the  second  instance  he  put  the  messenger  to  death.  The  French  general  ad- 
vanced against  Acre,  vowing  revenge ;  but  there  were  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  his  enterprise  on  which  he  had  not  calculated.  The  pacha  had  communi- 
cated information  of  the  approach  of  Napoleon  to  sir  Sidney  Smiih,  to  whom 
had  been  committed  the  charge  of  assisting  the  Turks,  and  who  for  that  purpose 
was  cruising  in  the  Levant.  He  hastened  to  sail  for  Acre  with  the  Tigre  and 
Theseus,  two  ships  of  the  line;  and  arriving  there  two  days  before  the  French 
made  their  appearance,  contributed  greatly  to  place  the  town  in  a  respectable 
state  of  defence. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  so  highly  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion, 
had  been  long  celebrated  for  his  enterprising  spirit  and  intrepid  courage. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Acre,  when  the  Theseus,  which  had  been  deuched 
to  intercept  anv  French  vessels  that  might  be  attending  on  Buonaparte's 
march,  descried  a  small  flotilla  stealing  along  under  Mount  Oarmel,  and  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  seven  out  of  nine  of  them.  They  proved  to 
be  a  convoy  from  Damietta,  bound  for  Acre,  having  on  board  heavy  cannon, 
platforms,  ammunition,  and  other  necessary  articles.  These  cannon  and 
military  stores,  designed  to  form  the  siege  of  Acre,  now  became  eminently 
useful  m  its  defence,  and  the  result  of  their  capture  was  eventually  decisive 
of  the  stniggle.  General  Philippeaux,  a  French  royalist,  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers, immediately  applied  himself  to  place  the  cannon  thus  acquired, 
amounting  to  between  thirty  and  forty  pieces,  upon  the  walls  which  they  had 
been  intended  to  destroy.    On  the  17th  of  March,  the  F)rench  came  in  sii^i  off 
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Acre,  and  immediatelT  commenced  their  operations.  They  proceeded  to 
open  trenches,  although  the  guns  which  they  had  to  place  on  them  were  only 
twelve-pounders.  The  point  of  attack  was  a  large  tower,  which  predonu* 
Dated  over  the  rest  of  the  fortifications. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  a  breach  was  effected,  and  a  mine  that  had  been  nm 
under  the  extreme  defences,  was  sprung,  and  on  that  day  the  French  pro- 
ceeded to  the  assault.  They  advanced  at  the  charging  step,  under  a  murder- 
ous fire  fron\  the  walls,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  a  deep  ditch  between 
them  and  the  tower.  They  nevertheless  crossed  it  by  means  of  the  scaling 
ladders  which  they  carried  with  them,  and  forced  their  way  as  far  as  the 
tower,  (Vom  which,  it  is  said,  the  defenders,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Jaffa,  were 
beginning  to  fly.  But  they  were  checked  by  the  interference  of  Djezzar  him- 
self, who  fired  his  own  pistols  at  the  French,  and  upbraided  the  moslems  who 
were  retreating  from  the  walls.  The  defences  were  again  manned ;  the 
French,  unable  to  support  the  renewed  fire,  were  checked  and  forced  back,  and 
the  Turks  falling  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  with  sabre  in  hand,  put  to  death  a 
number  of  their  best  men,  among  whom  was  Mailly,  the  commander  of  the  de- 
tachment. Sorties  were  made  from  the  place  to  destroy  the  French  works. 
While  the  contest  was  thus  fiercely  maintained  on  both  sides,  the  besiegers 
were  threatened  with  other  dangers.  An  arrhy  of  moslems  of  various  nations, 
all  actuated  by  the  same  religious  zeal;  had  formed  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria,  and  uniting  with  them  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
now  called  Naplous,  determined  on  the  plan  of  attacking  the  French  army  lying 
before  Acre  on  one  side,  while  Djezzar  and  his  allies  should  assail  them  on 
the  other.  Kleber,  with  his  division,  was  despatched  by  Buonaparte  to  dis- 
perse this  assemblage.  But  though  he  obtained  considerable  advantages 
over  detached  parties  of  the  Syrian  army,  their  strength  was  so  dispropor- 
tioned,  that  in  »litt1e  time,  while  maintaining  a  position  near  Mount  Tabor, 
X  "With  two  or  three  thousand  men,  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  times  his  own 
number.  Buonaparte  was  therefore  compelled  to  hasten  to  his  assistance ; 
and  leaving  two  divisions  to  keep  the  trenches  before  Acre,  he  penetrated 
into  the  country  in  three  columns.  The  attack,  made  on  various  points  was 
every  where  successful :  the  camp  of  the  Syrian  army  was  taken ;  and  their 
defeat,  almost  their  dispersion,  was  accomplished,  while  their  scattered  re- 
mains fled  to  Damascus.  Buonaparte  now  returned,  ^crowned  with  laurels, 
to  the  siege  of  Acre. 

The  arrival  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  from  Jaffa,  now  seemed  to  promise 
that  success  to  the  French  which  hitherto  had  been  denied  them.  It  was 
about  this  time  that,  walking  on  the  mount  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Richard  Coenr  de  Lion,  Napoleon  thus  addressed  himself  to  Murat,  as  he 
pointed  to  Saint  Jean  d'Acre^^  "  The  fate  of  the  East  depends  upon  yonder 
petty  town.  Its  conquest  win  ensure  the  main  object  of  my  expedition,  and 
Damascus  will  be  the  first-fruit  of  it.*^  Repeated  and  desperate  assaults,  in- 
deed, proved  that  the  consequence  which  he  attached  to  the  taking  of  Acre 
was  as  great  as  his  words  expressed.  The  assailants  suffered  severely  on 
the^te  occasions,  for  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  ravelins,  or  exter- 
nal fortifications,  constructed  under  Philippeaux's  directions,  and  at  the  same 
time  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  the  British  shipping.  At  length,  employing  all 
the  power  of  their  heavy  artillery,  Buonaparte,  in  spite  of  a  bloody  and  obsti- 
'  nate  opposition,  forced  nis  way  to  the  disputed  tower,  and  made  a  lodgement 

on  the  second  story.  It  however  afforded  no  access  to  the  town ;  and  the 
troops  remained  there  as  in  a  ctd-de-sac,  the  lodgement  being  covered  from  the 
English  and  Turkish  fire  by  a  screen  constructed  partly  of  packs  of  cotton, 
partly  of  the  dead  bodies  of'^the  slain,  built  up  along  with  theni. 

At  this  critical  moment,  a  fleet,  bearing  reinforcements  long  hoped-for  and 

I  much  needed,  appeared  in  view  of  the  garrison.    It  consisted  of  Turkish 

troops  under  the  command  of  Hassan  Bey.    Yet  near  as  they  were,  the  dan- 
^r  was  imminent  that  Acre  might  be  taken  ere  they  could  land.    To  prevent 
such  a  misfortune,  sir  Sidney  Smith  in  person  proceeded  to  the  disputed 
i  tOMrer,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  British  seamen  armed  with  pikes.    They 
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Qoited  tbemselrefl  to  a  ecnrps  of  brave  Turks,  who  defended  the  breach  rather 
with  heavy  atones  than  with  other  weapons.  The  heap  of  ruins  which  divided 
the  contending  parties  served  as  a  breastwork  to  both.  The  muzzles  of  the 
muskets  touched  each  other,  and  the  spearheads  of  the  standards  were  locked 
together.  At  this  mqment,  one  of  the  Turkish  regiments  of  Hassan's  army, 
which  had  by  this  time  landed,  made  a  sortie  upon  the  French;  ami  though 
they  were  driven  back,  yet  the  diversion  occasioned  the  besiegers  to  be 
forced  from  their  lodgement.  Abandoning  the  ill-omened  tower,  which  had 
cost  the  besiegers  so  many  men,  Buonaparte  now  turned  his  efforts  towards 
a  considerable  breach  that  had  been  effected  in  the  curtain,  and  which  pro- 
mised a  more  easy  entrance.  It  proved,  indeed,  to  them  but  too  easy;  for 
Djezzar  pacha  opposed  to  the  assault  on  this  occasion  a  new  mode  of  tactics. 
Confiding  in  his  superior  numbers,  he  suffered  the  French,  who  were  com- 
manded by  the  intrepid  general  Lannes,  to  surmount  the  breach  without  op- 
position, by  which  they  penetrated  into  the  body  of  the  place.  They  had  no 
sooner  entered,  however,  than  a  numerous  body  of  Turks  mingled  among 
them  with  loud  shouts,  and  ere  they  had  time  or  room  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  discipline,  brought  them  into  that  state  of  close  fighting,  where  strenG:th 
and  agility  arc  superior  to  every  other  acquirement.  The  Turks,  wieldinff 
the  sabre  m  one  hand  and  the  poniard  in  the  other,  cut  to  pieces  almost  aU 
the  Frenchmen  who  had  entered.  General  Rambaud  lay  a  headless  corpse 
in  the  breach.  Lannes  was  with  difficulty  brought  off  severely  wounded.  The 
Turks  gave  no  quarter;  and  instantly  cutting  off  the  heads  of  those  whom 
tliey  slew,  they  carried  them  to  Djezzar,  who  sat  in  public  distributing  money 
to  those  who  brought  him  the  bloody  trophies  whicii  now  lay  piled  in  heaps 
around  him.  This  was  the  sixth  assault  upon  these  tattering  and  blood- 
stained ramparts.  *^  Victory,"  said  Napoleon,  '*  is  to  the  most  persevering;* 
and,  contra  17  to  the  advice  of  Kleber,  he  resolved  upon  another  and  yet  more 
desperate  attack. 

This  last  and  final  effort  was  made  on  the  21st  of  May,  1799.  The  attack 
in  the  morning  failed,  and  colonel  Veneux  renewed  it  at  midday.  ''  Be  as- 
sured,^ said  he  to  Buonaparte,  "  Acre  shall  be  yours  to  night,  or  Veneux  will 
die  on  the  breach.^  He  kept  his  word,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  life ! 
Bon  was  also  slain,  whose  division  had  been  the  executioners  of  the  garrison 
of  Jafik.  Tlte  French  now  retreated,  dispirited,  and  despairing  of  success. 
The  contest  had  been  carried  on  at  half  a  musket-shot  distance ;  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  lying  around,  putrefied  under  the  burning  sun,  and  spreading  dis- 
ease among  the  survivors.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  suspension 
of  arms,  for  removing  this  horrible  annoyance.  Miot  says,  that  the  pacha 
retnmed  no  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  French ;  but  sir  Sidney,  Smith 
slated  in  his  official  report,  that  Uie  armistice  for  this  humane  purpose  was 
actually  agreed  upon,  but  broken  off  by  the  french  firing  upon  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  melancholy  office,  and  then  rushing  on  to  make  their 
last  unsuccessful  charge  upon  the  breach. 

The  siege  of  Acre  had  now  continued  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenches.  The  besiegers  had  marched  no  less  than  eight  times  to 
the  assault,  while  eleven  desperate  sallies  were  evidence  of  tlie  obstinacy  of 
the  defence.  Several  of  the  best  French  generals  were  killed;  among  the 
rest  Caffiirelli,  an  officer  for  whom  Napoleon  had  a  particular  esteem ;  and 
the  army  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  sword  and  pestilence  which  raged  at 
once  among  their  devoted  bands.  Retreat,  therefore,  became  inevitable ;  yet 
Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  gloss  it  over  so  as  to  make  the  measure  seem  on 
his  part  voluntary.  At  one  time  he  would  announce  that  his  object  in  going 
to  Acre  was  sufficiently  accomplished  when  he  had  battered  down  the  palace 
of  the  pacha;  at  other  times  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  left  the  whole  town  a 
heap  of  ruins ;  and  finally,  he  informed  the  directory  that  he  could  easily 
have  taken  the  place,  but  that  the  plague  raging  within  its  walls,  and  it 

!>••.».  ;«.^..:w-.  ♦ . — 4  jjj^  jyj^pg  (^^  seizuiff  on  infected  clothes  for 

declined  the  capture  of  Acre,  rather  than  roa 
ucing  this  horrid  malady  among  his  soldiers*    VHuX  his 
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seal  feelings  must  have  been«  while  covering  his  chagiin  with  such  dimsy  pre* 
texte,  may  be  coojectured  from  the  following  frank  avowal  to  his  attendants 
oft  Saint  Helena.  Speaking  of  the  dependence  of  the  most  important  affaim 
cm  the  most  trivial  incidents,  he  remarked^  that  the  mistake  of  a  captain  of  a 
frigate^  who  bore  away  instead  of  forcing  his  passage  to  the  place  of  his  des« 
tination,  had  prevented  the  face  of  the  wond  from  being  totally  changed* 
**  Acre,"  he  said,  •*  would  otherwise  have  been  taken ;  the  French  army  would 
have  flown  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  would 
have  been  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  Syrian  Christians  would  have  joined  us— the 
Druses,  the  Arminians,  would  have  united  with  us.^  Some  one  replied,  *<  We 
might  have  been  reinforced  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand  men-^-f 
"  ^y  six  hundred  thousand,^  said  Napoleon ;  **  who  can  calculate  the  amount ! 
I  would  have  reached  Constantinople  and  the  Indies-^-I  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.** 

The  siege  of  Acre  being  raised,  the  French  army  retreated  to  Jaffa,  where 
their  military  hospitals  had  been  established  during  the  siege.  On  the  27tk 
of  May,  leavmg  Jaffa,  Buonaparte  was  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  his 
retreat,  and  in  the  mean  time  such  of  the  patients  as  were  convdescent  were 
sent  forward  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  under  the  necessary  precautions, for  their 
safety.  There  remained  about  twenty  or  thirty  whose  condition  was  des* 
perate;  their  disease  was  the  plague,  and  to  carry  them  onward  seemed  ta 
threaten  the  army  with  infection ;  while  to  leave  them  behind  was  abandon* 
ing  them  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  all  stragglers  and  prisoners 
were  cruelly  murdered,  often  with  protracted  torture.  It  was  on  tnis  occa- 
sion that  Buonaparte  submitted  to  Desgenettes,  chief  of  the  medical  staff,  the 
?opriety  of  ending  the  misery  of  these  poor  fellows  by  a  dose  of  opium! 
he  physician  answered,  with  the  heroism  belonging  to  nisprofession,  that 
•*  his  art  taught  him  how  to  cure  men,  not  to  kill  them."  The  report,  how- 
ever, was  current  in  the  French  army,  that  this  tragical  eicperiment  had  been 
carried  into  effect  upon  several  hundred  men-— but  there  are  good  grounds 
for  discrediting  it  in  toiOf  however  consonant  to  Napoleon's  creed* 

Buonaparte  continued  his  retreat  from  Syria,  annoyed  by  the  natives,  wha 
harassed  his  march,  and  on  whom  he  retaliated  the  injunes  he  received,  by 
plundering  and  burning  the  villages  which  lay  in  the  course  of  his  march* 
On  the  14th  of  June  he  re-entered  Cairo,  with  a  reputation  not  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  victory  at  Mount  Tabor,  as  diminished  and  sullied  for  the  time 
by  the  retreat  from  Acre.  However,  it  now  became  a  subject  of  momentous 
inauiry  to  him,  what  course  he  should  pursue  for  the  future.  All  his  spleri- 
dia  visions,  of  eastern  glory  and  universal  dominion  had  vanished  before 
Acre;  the  victory  of  the  Nile  had  cut  off  the  possibility  of  the  return  of  his 
mrmy  to  Europe,  except  as  prisoners  of  war :  and  though  he  himself  might 
fortunately  escape  the  English  cruisers,  there  were  obvious  objections  to  the 
attempt  being  made  under  existing  circumstances.  It  would  not  do  to  return 
to  France  under  the  humiliating  recollection  of  the  defeat  which  he  had  met 
with  at  Acre ;  at  any  rate,  it  became  desirable  by  some  grand  military  move- 
ment to  efface,  as  far  as  possible,  the  strength  of  these  impressions.  He 
therefore  continued  in  Egypt  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Au- 

Sist,  no  doubt  deeply  pondering  on  his  fate.  During  the  period  of  his  expe- 
tion  into  Syria,  Egypt  had  remained  generally  tranquil,  and  seemed  entirely 
at  the  command  of  the  French.  Dessaix,  whom  Napoleon  had  left  in  charge 
of  the  conquered  couiitry,  had  been  engaged  in  several  skirmishes,  with  de- 
tached parties  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  particularly  with  Murad  Bey,  one  of  their 
aUest  chiefs ;  but  he  had  been  uniformly  successful,  and  had  ultimately  com- 
pelled them,  with  their  allies  the  Arabs,  to  take  shelter  in  the  desert.  But  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  after  Buonaparte's  return  from  Syria  this 
flattering  state  of  tranquillity  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  disturbed.  Murad 
Bey,  re-entering  Upper  Egypt  with  his  Mamelukes  and  allies,  descended  the 
Nile  in  two  bodies,  one  occupying  each  bank  of  the  river.  Ibrahim  Bey, 
formerly  his  partner  in  the  government,  made  a  corresponding  movement 
tonanlfi  the  frontiers  of  Svri«,  as  if  to  communicate  with  the  riorht-hand 
Vol.  III.— Dd 
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diTision  of  Mmrad^B  aniiv.  La  Granffe  was  despatched  against  those  who  under 
the  bey  hunself,  were  descending  &e  Nile.  The  French  amosed  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  the  two  Mnrats,  as  they  termed  them  from  the  similarity  of 
their  names,  meeting  and  encountering  each  other;  but  the  Mameluke  Murad 
retreated  before  U  l>eau  wbrtur^  the  handsome  swordsman  of  the  French 
army. 

The  cause  of  this  incursion  was  now  sufficiently  developed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Turkish  fleet  off  Alexandria,  from  which  eighteen  thousand  men 
were  disembarked  at  Aboukir.  This  Turkish  army  possessed  themselves  of 
the  fort,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Ma- 
melukes, according  to  a  plan  which  had  been  previously  concerted  for  expel- 
ling the  French  from  Eeypt.  This  news  reacned  Buonaparte  while  near  the 
pyramids,  to  which  he  had  advanced,  in  order  to  ensure  the  destruction  of 
Murad  Bey.  The  arrival  of  the  Turks  instantly  recalled  him  to  Alexandria, 
whence  he  marched  to  Aboukir  to  repel  the  invaders.  He  joined  his  army, 
which  had  assembled  from  all  pomts,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Turkish 
camp,  and  was  employed  late  in  the  night  making  preparations  for  the  battle 
on  the  following  morning.  Murat  was  alone  with  Buonaparte,  when  the  lat- 
ter suddenly  made  the  oracular  declaration,—"  Go  how  it  will,  this  battle  will 
decide  the  fate  of  the  world."—"  The  fate  of  this  army,  at  least,**  replied  Mu- 
rat, who  seems  not  to  have  taken  in  the  full  import  of  Napoleon*s  secret 
meaning. — Murat  added,  "  But  the  Turks  are  without  horse,  and  if  ever  in- 
fantry was  charged  to  the  teeth  by  cavalry,  they  shall  be  so  charged  to-mor- 
row by  mine."  Buonaparte's  meaning,  however,  referred  not  to  Egypt  only, 
but  to  Europe,  whither,  in  all  probability,  he  now  meditated  an  unexpected 
return,  whicn  must  have  been  prevented  had  he  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
most  decisive  victory  over  the  Turks. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  Buonaparte  commenced  an  attack  on 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  in  upon  the 
main  body,  which  was  commanded  by  Seid  Mustapha  Pacha.  In  their  first 
attack  the  French  were  eminently  iteccessful,  and  pursued  the  fiigitive  Turks 
to  their  intrenchments,  doiiig  great  execution.  But  when  uie  batteries 
opened  upon  them  from  the  trenches,  while  they  were  exposed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  fire  from  the  gun-boats  in  the  bay,  their  impetuosity  was  checked, 
and  the  Turks,  sallying  out  upon  them  with  their  muskets  slung  at  their 
backs,  made  such  havoc  among  the  French  with  their  sabres,  poniards,  and 
pistols,  as  compelled  them  to  retreat  in  their  turn.  The  advantage,  however, 
was  lost  by  the  ea^mess  of  the  Turks  to  possess  themselves  of  the  heads 
of  their  fallen  enemies,  for  which  they  received  a  certain  reward.  To  obtain 
these  bloody  testimonials,  they  threw  themselves  confusedly  out  of  the  in- 
trenchments and  weVe  in  considerable  disorder,  of  which  the  French  troops 
availed  themselves,  suddenly  rallied,  charged  them  with  ^at  fury,  drove 
them  back  into  the  works,  and  scaled  the  ramparts  along  with  them.  Murat 
had  made  good  his  promise  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  had  been  constantly 
in  the  front  of  the  battle.  When  the  French  had  surmounted  the  intrench- 
ments, he  formed  a  column  which  reversed  the  position  of  the  Turks,  and 
pressing  them  with  the  bayonet,  threw  them  into  utter  and  inextricable  con- 
fusion. Fired  upon  and  attacked  on  every  point,  they  became,  instead  of  an 
army,  a  confused  rabble,  who,  in  the  impetuosity  of  terror,  threw  themselves 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  into  the  sea,  which  at  once  seemed  covered  with 
turbans.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle  but  a  massacre ;  and  it  was  only  when 
wearied  with  slaughter  that  quarter  was  given  to  about  six  thousand  men— 
the  remainder  of  the  Turkish  army,  originally  consisting  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand; all  the  rest  perished  on  the  field  or  in  the  waves.  Buonaparte  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Cairo,  on  the  9th  of  August,  having  previously  set  on 
ibot  a  negotiation  for  the  liberation  of  the  Turkish  prisoners.  This  splendid 
and  most  decisive  victory  concluded  Napoleon^s  career  in  the  East.  It  was 
imperiously  necessary,  ere  he  could  have  ventured  to  quit  the  command  of 
the  army,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  his  credit  with  the  public;  and  it  cft» 
ibled  him  to  plead  that  he  left  Egypt  for  the  time  in  perfect  security. 
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*  While  these  events  were  tnuisactingr  in  Africa,  a  ead  rererae  of  fonuntf* 
was  Ukin^  place  in  regard  to  French  affairs,  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A  fikf 
of  English  newspapers,  sent  him  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  way  of  taunt,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  means  of  apprizing  Napoleon  of  the  confusions  which 
distracted  the  French  councils  at  home*  and  of  the  successes  of  the  Russians 
in  Italy,  under  the.command  of  marshal  Suwarrow;  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
acting  upon  it.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  realize  in  the  East  the  visions  of 
glory  which  haunted  his  imagination,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  Europe^ 
as  now  offering  a  more  promising  field  for  his  own  ambitious  views^  and  the 
advancement  of  his  interests ;  and  he  at  once  determined  to  try  his  fortune  afc 
Puris.  With  all  the  secrecy  which  such  a  step  required,  he  ordered  admiral 
Gaintheaume,  who  had  been  with  the  army  ever  since  the  destniction  of  the 
fleet,  to  make  ready  for  sea  with  all  possible  expedition,  two  frigates,  then  ly« 
ing  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria;  and  selecting)  of  military  chiefs,  Berthier^ 
Murat,  Lannes,  Marmont,  Dessaix,  Andreossy,  and  Bessieres,  the  best  and 
most  attached  of  his  staff  officers,  to  accompany  himy  he  committed  the  com*' 
mand  of  the  army  to  Kleber  and  Menou.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  frigate# 
were  ready  for  sea,  he  left  Cairo,  making  a  visit  to  the  Delta  the  pretext  of 
his  tour,  and  on  the  33d  of  August  he  embarked  from  an  unfrequented  part  of 
the  beach,  leaving  behind  him  a  proclamation^  apprizing  the  army  that  news 
of  importance  from  France  had  recalled  him  to  Europe,  but  promising  thai 
they  should  soon  hear  tidings  of  him.  After  a- perilous  and  tedious  voyage, 
during  which  he  was  repeatedly  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  the  English 
cruisers,  on  the  9th  of  October  he  ^as  safely  landed  at  St.  Rapheau,  near  Fre-' 
jus.  He  had  departed  from  Europe  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  vie*' 
torious  army,  on  an  expedition  designed  to  alter  the  aestinies  of  the  most  an^ 
cient  nations  of  the  world.  The  result  had  been  far  from  commensurate  to 
the  means  employed  or  the  expectations  formed.  The  fleet  had  perished-« 
the  army  was  blockaded  in  a  distant  province,  at  a  time  when  their  arm» 
were  more  necessaiy  at  home ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  returned  from  his 
eastern  expedition  clandestinely  and  almost  alone.  Yet  Providence  designed 
that  in  this  apparently  deserted  condition  he  should  be  the  instrument  of 
more  extensive  and  more  astonishing  changes  than  the  efforts  of  the  greatest 
conquerors  had  ever  before  been  able  to  effect  upon  the  civilized  world. 

I  shall  close  the  present  letter  with, a  rapid  sketch  of  the  affairs  of  our  own 
country  at  this  fearful  Juncture. 

The  British  ministry,  now  fully  aware  of  the  designs  of  France  upon  the  sis-* 
ter  kingdom,  which  were  obviously  that  of  promoting  a  separation  between 
England  and  Ireland,  determined  to  frustrate  it ;  and  with  that  view  a  plan 
was  submitted  to  parliament,  for  uniting  the  two  islands  into  one  kingdom^ 
under  the  name  of  *'  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.** 
During  the  month  of  January,  1799,  Mr.  Pitt«  in  his  place,  brought  forward  the 
subject,  and  it  was  speedily  carried  into  effect.  The  particular  enactments 
of  the  union  were«  that  th&  succession  to  the  crown  should  be  limited  and 
settled  as  heretofore^— that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  represented  by 
one  common  parliament,  in  which  a  number  of  lords  and  commons,  should 
have  a  seat  on  the  part  of  Ireland-^that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
be  preserved  as  then  by  law  established-^that  the  kinff*s  subjects  of  Ireland 
be  entitled  to  the  sanie  privileges,  in  point  of  trade  ana  navigation^  with  those 
of  Great  Britain — that  tne  charge  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
of  each  kingdom  incurred  previous  to  the  union,  should  continue  to  be  a  dis-' 
tinct  concern  and  defrayed  by  each  country  separately }  but  that  the  future 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  defrayed  by  them  jointly, 
according  to  proportions^  to  'be  established  by  the  parliament  of  each  king- 
dom, as  agreed  upon  previous  to  the  miion— ^hat  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  union,  and  all  the  courts  civil  and  ecclesiastical  in  each  kingdom^ 
should  remain  as  heretofore,  subject  only  to  such  alterations  as  from  circum-* 
stances  may  seem  requisite  to  the  united  parliaments  Such  was  the  basis  of 
the  union  then  carried  into  effect  between  the  two  countries. 

The  mUitaiy  aflbirs  of  the  continent  of  Europe  during  this  year,  1799,  were 
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thought  stiffieieiitlv  interesting  to  encourage  an  effort  on  the  part  of  England 
for  recovering  Holland  from  Sie  grasp  of  French  fratemizatioa.  A  plan  was 
accordingly  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  8t.  Peters* 
burgh  for  a  joint  expedition  to  the  Dutch  coast,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  received  by  the  people  as  their  deliverers  from  a  gaUin?  servitude.  A 
body  of  troops  was  collected,  early  in  August,  on  the  coast  oi  Kent,  and  on 
the  13th  of  that  month,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
command,  set  sail  with  admiral  Mitchell,  and  joined  the  fleet  of  lord  Duncan 
in  the  north  seas.  After  encountering  some  very  unfavourable  weather,  they 
came  to  anchor  off  the  Helder,  a  point  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  where  on  the  37th  the  troops  were  disembarked.  The  fort  of 
the  Helder  bein?  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  was  taken  possession  of  and 
strengthened,  and  the  island  of  the  Texel  was  occupied  by  the  fleet.  On  the 
30th  admiral  Mitchell  summoned  the  Dutch  fleet  to  surrender,  and  to  hoist 
the  Orange  flag,  which  was  complied  with  without  a  shot  being  fired.  The 
number  of  ships  were  eight  of  the  line,  three  of  fiAy-four  guns,  eight  of  forty- 
four,  seven  Of  inferior  rates,  and  four  Indiamen.  The  French  and  Batavian 
troops  under  general  Bruno,  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand  men,  occu- 

Sied  a  position  between  the  Helder  and  Alkmaar,  and  on  the  10th  of  Septem* 
er  they  made  an  attack  on  the  British  forces,  but  were  repulted  with  consi- 
derable losft. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  landed  in  Holland  on  the  13th  of 
September  to  t&e  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which  when  joined  by  all 
its  reinforcements  now  consisted  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  of  whom 
seventeen  thousand  were  Russians.  On  the  19th,  a  general  attack  being  de^ 
termined  on,  the  army  advanced  in  four  columns  through  a  tract  of  country 
intersected  with  ditches,  and  forced  their  way  with  great  gallantry ;  but  the 
Russian  column  bein^,  through  their  own  impetuosity,  thrown  into  disorder, 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  their  generals  d^Herman  and  Tchor- 
ohokoff  were  made  prisoners,  the  latter  being  dangerously  wounded.  The 
English  lost  in  this  action  near  two  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  and  the  Russians  between  three  and  four  thousand;  but  the  loss  of 
the  French  and  Dutch  was  still  more  considerable ;  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand of  them,  with  sixty  officers,  being  made  prisoners.  The  British  army 
also  destroyed  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  large  supplies  of  ammunition, 
which  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country  prevented  them  from  carrying  away. 
Reinforcements  having  arrived  from  England,  the  army  renewed  its  attack 
on  the  8d  of  October,  and  after  a  warm  action  of  a  whole  day,  the  French 
were  again  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  duke  of  York  took  possession  of 
Alkmaar,  obliging  Xhe  French  army  to  take  up  a  new  position  near  Ber- 
wyck,  almost  at  the  extremity  of  North  Holland.  An  attempt  made  on  the 
6th  to  force  this  position  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the  French  having  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  men,  and  occupying  a  strongly  forti- 
fied post,  which  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  irom  before  the  army 
could  advance ;  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  the  consequent  want  of  necessary  supplies,  presented  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  the  farther  success  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  persist  no  Ipnger  in  fruitless  efforts.  The  conseqxience  was,  that 
a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  commanders,  the 
conditions  of  which  v^ere,  that  all  prisoners  should  be  given  up  on  either  side ; 
and  that,  as  the  price  of  permitting  the  British  to  embs^  without  molestation, 
eight  thousand  seamen,  Dutch  or  French  prisoners  in  England,  should  be 
lil>erated.  The  army  was  to  evacuate  Holland  before  the  close  of  November, 
which  in  fact  was  done  without  delay.  The  Russians  were  landed  and  quar- 
tered  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey;  and  thus  terminated  an  expe- 
dition prepared  at  a  vast  expense,  and  of  which  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
h^^i  r  * ; .,  frrnK-i;  htf»  v.'hii'h  ropt  ihe  En-f^ish  and  R'Tss'nn  tirmics  Jittlc  short 
<)(■  ui!if*^;M)  t..o,is'  a.:  ih-'ii.  'i  .  '^  •  [n-.-i-;.!  ..,:  '.mU  ;;-  itMi  v '.suV'  \  muu  U  l() 
*''  "  '■'--  'i  \%:'^  f'.'*  I'-r-'.-c  r  T  -  D^j-ii  i)ri:t,  w  i!v<:iit  which  Hfarlv  -m- 
luhil-dUuj  li.o  nav  a  I. out  1  tif  i{(»;!;iM. 
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In  the  monfh  of  Augfiwt,  1800,  a  British  fleet  under  the  eommand  of  Btt 
John  Borlase  Warren  sailed  on  a  secret  expedition,  having  on  board  a  land 
force  under  the  command  of  sir  James  Pulteney*  Having  looked  into  Belle* 
isle,  which  was  found  to  be  defended  by  works  the  strength  of  which  dis* 
oouraged  any  attempt  upon  it,  the  armament  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Spain* 
and  on  the  25th  of  the  month  arrived  before  the  fort  of  FerroL  The  troops 
landed  without  opposition,  and  marched  to  the  heights  oyerlooking  the  har* 
bour,  where  they  had  a  successful  skirmish  with  the  Spaniards.  But  a  sw* 
Tey  of  the  plaee  from  that  eminence,  and  the  report  of  the  prisoners  whom 
they  had  made,  convinced  the  commander  that  an  attempt  to  carry  it  would 
be  attended  with  more  hazard  than  hope  of  success :  he  therefore  re-embarked 
his  troops,  and  returned  home.  Thus  terminated  an  expedition  which  af* 
forded  little  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

The  different  nations  now  began  to  sigh  for  peace ;  and  during  some  of  the 
autumnal  months  of  the  year  1800,  it  was  notified  to  the  French  govemroeat 
by  the  Austrian  ambassador,  that  the  British  minister  resident  at  Yieraia  had 
expressed  the  wish  of  his  court  to  be  included  in  a  negotiation  for  peace 
which  was  then  carrying  on  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  republic. 
In  consequence  of  this  communication,  M.  Otto,  the  French  commissioner 
for  prisoners  in  England,  was  authorized  to  demand  an  explantion  of  the 
proposals  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  to  request  that  a  trace  nnpt  be  con* 
eluded  between  the  forces  of  the  two  countries  by  sea  and  land.  %e  English 
ministry  declared  their  readiness  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  any  place  that 
might  be  appointed,  but  objected  to  an  armistice  respecting  naval  operations. 
This  topic  became  a  subject  of  much  discussion  between  M.  Ottaand  lord 
Grenviue,  and  various  schemes  were  brought  forward  by  each  party,  which  were 
as  constantly  objected  to  by  the  other.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  October* 
it  was  signified  by  M.  Otto,  that  events  having  occurred  which  entirely  changed 
the  ground  of  the  proposed  truce,  the  negotiation  was  at  an  end ;  but  that  the 
first  consul  was  ready  to  receive  any  overtures  for  a  separate  peace  with  Great 
Britain.    This,  however,  was  decidedly  objected  to  by  the  English  ministry. 

Peace  being  now  restored  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  most  important 
point  that  remained  to  be  settled  in  its  political  state  related  to  the  mari- 
time confederacy  of  the  northern  powers,  the  direct  object  of  which  was  to 
annul  the  marine  code  maintained  by  England,  and  by  which  she  arrogated 
a  kind  of  naval  dominion.  This  confederacy,  openly  declared  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year,  now  occupied  the  fixed  attention  of  the  British  ministry;  and 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1801,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  the  ships  in  the 
British  ports,  belonging  to  any  of  the  confedetate  powers,  Prussia  excepted, 
and  letters-of-marque  were  issued  for  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  at  sea.  A 
note  was  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  the  Danish  and  Swedish  ambassadors, 
explaining  the  reason  of  this  procedure,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  back  these 
eourts  to  their  former  amicable  relations.  In  the  answer  returned  to  these 
official  notes,  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  expressed  a  resolution  to 
persevere  in  their  determination  to  liberate  neutral  commerce,  and  they  re- 
taliated by  an  embargo  on  all  English  shipping  in  their  ports. 

With  Prussia,  a  negotiation  was  carriea  on  for  some  time  by  the  British 
ministry,  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  her  to  abandon  the  coalition,  an  ad- 
herence to  which  it  was  foreseen  would  endanger  the  king's  German  domi- 
nions ;  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  On  the  30th  of  March,  the  king  of  Prussia 
notified  to  the  electoral  college  of  Hanover,  his  intenlion  not  only  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  but  also  to  take  possession 
of  the  states  belonging  to  the  king  of  England  in  Germany,  at  the  same 
time  demanding  the  disarming  of  the  Hanoverian  troops— a  requisition  with 
which  the  regency  of  Hanover  found  it  expedient  to  comply.  The  Prussian 
troops  then  entered  the  Hanoverian  territory,  and  an  embargo  was  laid  on  the 
Knglish  shipping,  but  those  that  were  laden  with  com  were  allowed  to  put  to 
eea.  About  the  same  time  a  body  of  Danish  troops  took  possession  of  Ham- 
burgh, for  the  alleged  purpose  of  stopping  the  British  trade  of  that  port. 

This  bold  measure  on  the  part  of  Prussia  brought  the  matter  in  dispute  to 
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Ihe  Ust  of  anns.  An  English  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  linei 
four  frigates,  and  a  number  of  bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats,  having  on  board 
isome  regiments  of  marines  and  riflemen,  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  BslUc, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Parker  and  yice-admiral  Nelson.  Great  pre- 
parations, on  the  other  hand,  were  made  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  sound 
on  both  the  Danish  and  Swedish  sides,  and  to  protect  all  the  approaches  to 
Copenhagen.  On  the  SOth  of  March,  the  British  fleet  passed  that  strait  with* 
out  much  opposition,  and  anchored  near  the  isle  of  Huen.  The  whole  fleet 
of  Denmark  was  from  thence  seen  stationed  in  the  road  of  Copenhagen* 
flanked  by  yery  powerful  batteries.  On  this  formidable  force  the  attack  was 
committed  to  lord  Nelson,  at  his  own  request;  and  on  the  2d  of  April  it 
took  place,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  all  the  frigates  and  smaller  ves- 
sels of  the  fleet.  The  action,  which  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  ex- 
traordinary bravery,  was  very  sanguinary.  During  iu  continuance,  lord 
Nelson,  perceiving  his  success  to  be  certain,  and  regretting  the  loss  of  so 
many  brave  men,  sent  a  proposal  to  the  crown-prince  of  Denmark  to  cease 
hostilities,  and  landed  personally  to  adjust  the  terms  of  conciliation.  At  this 
period,  the  whole  of  the  Danish  line, to  the  southward  of  the  Crown  islands* 
consisting  of  seventeen  sail,  were  sunk,  or  burnt,  or  taken.  Three  of  the 
English  ships  of  the  line,  which  had  grounded,  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  crown |ptteries-^a  circumstance  which,  no  doubt,  quickened  lord  Nelson's 
efibrts  to  put  an  end  to  the  carnage.  From  his  own  account,  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  was  the  most  dreadful  that  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  succeeding  armistice  terminated  hostilities  in  the  Baltic  $  for  an  event 
had  alrea^  taken  place  which  altered  the  whole  state  of  affairs  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  ^be  omperor  Paul,  whose  conduct  sufficiently  indicated  insanity, 
^d  who  was  become  intolerable  to  his  subjects,  and  dangerous  to  those  about 
him,  was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  the  only  mode  of  deposition  practicable 
under  a  despotic  monarchy  I  On  the  Q^d  of  March  it  was  officially  announced, 
that  he  was  /ound  dead  m  his  bed.  His  son  Alexander  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne,  and  immediately  on  his  accession  declared  for  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  his  august  grandmother.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  liberate  and 
bring  back  from  their  places  of  confinement  all  the  British  sailors  belonging 
to  the  sequestrated  ships.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  court  of 
London,  and  on  the  i7th  of  June  a  convention  was  signed  at  Petersburg  by  lord 
St.  Helens  and  the  Russian  ministers,  in  which  all  disputes  were  iuljusted. 
The  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  also  acceded  to  the  same  amicable  com- 
pact, by  which  were  obtained  a  limitation  and  explicit  definition  of  the  risht 
pf  search  and  the  principle  of  blockade,  together  with  a  reduction  of  articles 
considered  as  contraband  of  war,  to  those  of  real  military  or  naval  amrauni* 
iion.  The  Danish  troops  evacuated  Hamburgh ;  the  navigation  of  the  Gei^ 
man  rivers  was  restored ;  and  the  court  of  Berlin  engaged  to  evacuate  Bre- 
men and  Hanover,  after  certain  arrangements  had  been  made. 

During  the  progress  «f  these  military  achievements,  changes  of  an  extra- 
ordinary snd  very  important  nature  had  been  taking  place  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Great  Britam.  The  first  imperial  parliament  was  opened  by  com* 
jnission  on  the  92d  of  January,  when  the  house  of  commons  re-elected  Mr. 
Addington  for  their  speaker.  But  the  most  memorable  occurrence  with 
which  the  year  was  ushered  in,  was  that  of  a  phange  in  the  British  ministry. 
After  an  administration  of  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  lord  Grenville,  earl  Spencer,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Windham.  They  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Adding 
ton  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  lord  Eldon  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
{ord-chaiicellor ;  earl  St.  Vincent  to  that  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  lord 
Hawkesbury  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  lord  Pelham 
succeeded  to  the  home  department ;  and  colonel  York  was  made  secretary 
Ht  war.  But  before  the  new  ministers  could  regularly  enter  on  their  resfiee- 
tive  offices,  his  majesty  was  seized  with  a  return  of  his  indisposition,  which, 
pnder  the  name  of  a  fever,  was  announced  on  the  t6th  of  February,  and  did  not 
Cimir^ly  give  way  till  the  middle  of  March« 
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The  bieakinfl^  up  of  a  ministry  at  such  a  critical  time  natmraUy  engaged 
the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  on  February  the  10th,  a  motion  by  lord 
Daraleyy  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  was  taken 
into  consideration.  Lord  Grenville,  on  that  occasion,  stated  the  failure  of 
their  intentions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  to  have  been  their  inducement  to 
resign  their  places,  which  they  now  hetd  only  till  their  successors  were 
appointed.  At  the  earnest  request  of  several  peers,  lord  Darnley  postponed 
his  motion.  In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  same  day,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Addington,  tendering  the  resi^ation  of  his  office  of  speaker,  on 
account  of  his  majesty's  declared  intention  of  appointing  him*  to  a  situation 
incompatible  with  that  post.  The  election  of  a  new  speaker  accordingly  foU 
lowed,  in  which  the  choice  fell  upon  sir  John  Mitford,  the  attorney-general. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  at  home,  Egypt  became  a  splendid 
theatre  of  British  glory.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  in  office  had  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  El-Arish,  which  was  much  censured  by  nlany  as  a  very 
impolitic  measure;  but  it  afforded  to  the  British  troops  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  immortal  renown.  A  formidable  armament  was  despatched  from 
England,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Keith  and  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in 
order  to  effect,  at  an  immense  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Egypt,  whicn  sir  Sidney  Smith  would,  by  the  convention 
of  El-Arish,  have  achieved  without  contest  or  cost. 

The  British  land-forces  consisted  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  with 
whom  a  body  of  troops  from  India  was  toco-operate  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  On  the  Ist  of  Baarch  the  fleet  arrived  off  Alex- 
andria, and  on  the  following  day,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  Till  the 
7th  the  sea  ran  so  hiffh  as  to  render  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  imprac- , 
ticable ;  but  on  that  day  the  first  division  made  food  their  landing,  m  the  face 
of  a  body  of  French  advantaffeously  posted,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape- 
shot.  Although  the  front  of  the  landing  place  was  narrow,  and  commanded 
a r  a  hill  on  which  the  French  had  taken  their  position,  and  which  appeared 
most  maccessible,  the  British  troops  advanced  with  the  greatest  intrepidity, 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  and  leave  behind  them  seven  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  number  of  horses.  On  the  13th  the  whole  army  moved  forward,  and 
came  within  s^ht  of  ^e  French,  who  were  advantageously  posted  on  a  ridge 
between  the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  the  sea. 

The  British  general  being  determined  to  commence  the  attack  on  the  fol- 
loiving  day,  the  army  marched  in  two  lines,  b^rthe  left,  with  an  intention  of 
turning  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  His  desipi,  however,  was  anticipated 
by  the  French  commander,  who,  descending  with  his  army  from  the  heights 
on  which  they  were  formed,  attacked  the  leading  brigades  of  both  lines, 
which  were  consequently  obliged  to  change  their  position.  In  this  action  the 
English  had  a  superiority  of  numbers,  as  only  one  division  of  the  enemy's 
army  was  engaged,  but  the  advantages  of  position  were  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  After  a  severe  conflict,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  English, 
though  not  wiUiout  considerable  loss. 

The  British  army  now  followed  up  its  success  with  extraordinary  vigour ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  March  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Alexandria,  at 
aHistance  of  about  four  miles  from  that  city.  The  French  troops  were  under 
the  command  of  general  Menou,  whose  dispositions  were  excellent,  but  whose 
precipitancy  in  resolving  on  an  attack  under  existing  circumstances  has 
been  thought  injudicious.  With  the  advantages  which  he  possessed  in  point 
of  position,  having  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  his  rear,  his  part  was  to  act 
defensively,  since  the  British  general  could  not,  from  his  situation,  have 
long  delayed  offensive  measures.    Had  Menou  waited  only  forty-eieht  hours, 

Kneral  Abercrombie  had  intended  to  make  an  assault  by  night,  which  pro- 
bly  would  have  been  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  ever  nazarded.  But 
the  die  was  cast — the  case  was  desperate.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the 
attempt  or  abuidon  the  enterpurise ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  English  might 
have  been  attacked  during  their  re-embarkation.  The  French  eeneral,  how- 
eyer,by  his  precipitancy,  lost  all  the  advantages  arising  from  his  situation^ 
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and  freed  the  English  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  haswdoua  attack  on 
his  camp. 

The  action  commenced  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  by  a  feigned  at- 
tack on  the  left  of  the  English,  in  which  the  French  were  repulsed.  But  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed  against  the  right  of  the 
British  army,  which  they  endeayoured  to  turn.  The  attack  on  that  point  was 
made  with  great  impetuosity  by  the  French  infantry,  supported  by  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  who  charged  in  a  column.  The  contest  was  extremely 
obstinate ;  b^t  the  French  were  twice  repulsed,  and  ultimately  thrown  into 
confusion.  At  the  same  time  a  column  of  their  infantry  attempted  to  pene* 
trate  the  centre  of  the  British  army,  but  was  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat. 
A  corps  of  light  troops,  supported  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  also  advanced  to 
keep  in  check  the  left  of  the  English,  which  was  the  weakest  part  of  their 
line ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  in  vain.  Victory  at  length  declared 
completely  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  remained  masters  of  the  field,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  loss 
of  the  French  was  computed  at  double  that  number. 

In  this  action,  the  famous  invincible  standard  of  the  French,  which  has 
beeh  so  much  the  subject  of  conversation,  was  taken  by  Anthony  Luty,  a  pri- 
▼ate  in  the  regiment  of  Minorca.  But  the  glory  gained  by  the  tiritish  troope 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  general.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
th^  gallant  Abercrombie  was  attacked  by  some  French  cavalry,  and  thrown 
f^om  his  horse.  One  of  them,  supposed  from  the  tassel  of  his  sword  to  have 
been  an  officer,  made  a  blow  at  him ;  but  while  the  sword  was  falling,  the 
general  seized  it,  and  wrested  it  from  his  hand.  At  that  instant  the  ofitcer 
was  attacked  by  a  soldier  of  the  forty-second  regiment,  who  plunged  his  bay* 
onet  into  him.  General  Abercrombie  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  was 
unconscious  of  it  at  the  time.  At  first  he  complained  merely  of  a  contusion 
in  the  breast,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  fall  from  his  horse, 
or  given  by  the  hilt  of  the  sword  in  the  scuffle  with  the  French  officer.  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  was  the  first  British  oflicer  who  came  u{rto  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie. He  had  broken  his  own  sword,  which  sir  Ralph  perceiving,  he 
instantly  presented  him  with  that  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  Frenchman. 
The  gallant  general  continued  to  command,  till  weakness,  proceeding  from 
the  effusion  of  blood,  rendered  it  necessary  to  convey  him  off  the  field,  and 
he  died  on  the  28th,  just  a  week  after  the  battle  had  taKen  place.  Seldom  has 
a  commander  fallen  more  gloriously,  or  more  regretted  by  his  army,  than 
general  Abercrombie.  His  death  in  all  respects  corresponded  with  the  uni- 
^form  tenor  of  his  life.  He  closed  a  military  career  which,  in  America,  in 
Belgium,  and  in  Holland,  had  been  distinguished  by  consummate  skill  in 
command,  and  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  In  the  engagement  in  which  Aber* 
crombie  fell,  general  Moore  was  also  dangerously  wounded.  On  the  same 
melancholy  occasion  three  of  the  French  generals  lost  their  lives. 

The  command  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt  now  devolved  on  general 
Hutchinson,  who  nobly  perfected  the  work  which  his  gallant  predecessor  had 
commenced.  The  situation  to  which  he  succeeded  was  certainly  arduous. 
The  French  were  defeated,  but  they  had  lost  no  ground;  they  were  still  in 
great  force,  both  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo ;. and  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  sw 
in  their  possession.  The  British  general  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Alex- 
andria, where  the  principal  force  of  the  enemy  was  concentrated.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  blockade,  it  was  found  necessary,  on  the  13th  of  April,  to  cut 
the  famous  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  lake  . 
Mareotis.  In  the  interim  the  town  and  castle  of  Rosetta  were  taken  by  a 
division  of  the  British  army  under  colonel  Spencer,  aided  by  a  body  of  Tui^s. 
The  French  garrison  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  retired  across  the 
Nile,  The  English  and  Turkish  forces  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  enemjr 
near  Ramaniah,  where  they  defeated  them  and  drove  them  towards  Cairo,  V 
and  on  the  following  day  the  place  surrendered  to  the  English  troops. 

General  Hutchinson  now  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  Cairo,  rather  than 
to  commence  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  and  commenced  his  mardi  towards  thai 
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city.  In  the  mean  time»  eokHiel  Lloyd,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  from 
Bombay,  arrived  at  Suez,  and  after  suffering  excessively  from  the  heat  in 
crossing  the  desert,  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  arrived  on  the  10th 
of  June  at  the  camp  of  the  grand  vizier. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  general  Hutchinson,  with  the  army  under  his 
command,  afrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo.  The  captain  pacha,  at  th^  same 
time,  posted  himself  at  Giz^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  grand 
vizier  took  a  position  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  Cairo  being  thus  com- 
pletely  invested,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  garrison  to  the  British 
camp,  and,  after  a  negotiation  of  several  days'  continuance,  on  the  37th  of 
June  the  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  on,  between  the  French  general  Bel- 
Jiard  and  General  Hutchinson.  Tlie  substance  of  the  capitulation  was,  that 
the  French  army  in  Cairo,  with  aU-the  private  property  of  the  officers  and 
men,  should  be  conveyed  in  ships  of  the  allied  powers,  and  at  their  expeiflse, 
tp  the  nearest  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  general  Menou,  who 
commanded  in  Alexandria,  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  this  con- 
vention. Surprise  has  been  expressed,  that  a  garrison  which  consisted  of 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  men,  including  Greeks,  Copts,  Mamelukes,  and 
French,  did  not  resolve  to  stand  a  siege ;  but  the  reason  assigned  is  that  of 
the  discontents  that  prevailed  among  them.  The  French  troops  displayed 
their  wonted  valour  on  various  occasions  in  £gypt ;  but  they  had  no  desire 
to  remain  in  the  country. 

While  these  things  were  pending  in  Egypt,  an  army  under  the  command 
of  general  Baird  arrived  from  India,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  was 
joined  by  a  small  force  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Home  Popham,  sir  Roger  Curtis,  colonel  Carruthers,  and  others.  Hear- 
ing of  the  successes. of  the  British  troops,  general  Baird  landed  at  Coseir  on  the 
8th  of  June,  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  proceeded 
across  the  desert  to  Kinneh,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
From  Kinneh,  where  they  arrived  on  the  30th  of  June,  ihey  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  to  join  the  English  troops  and  assist  in  its  reduction. 

Toe  convention  of  Cairo  not  bein^  acceded  to  by  general  Menou,  the  com- 
bined British  and  Turkish  armies,  on  the  17th  of  August,  commenced  the 
siege  of  Alexandria ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  men,  French,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  surrendered  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  capitulation  of  Cairo.  Alexandria  was  defended  by  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  seventy-seven  more  were  found  on 
board  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour.  In  the  magazines  were  found  four- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  uid  two  cartridges,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  of  powder  in  barrels.  But 
'  notwithstanding  these  means  of  defence,  general  Menou  soon  perceived  that 
it  was  impossible,  without  succours  from  France,  to  make  an  effectual  resist- 
ance. In  his  circumstances,  therefore,  to  have  exposed  his  troops  to  the 
effects  of  a  long  siege  or  a  murderous  assault,  would  have  been  nothing  less 
th^  a  useless  sacr^ce  of  the  lives  of  men  who  had  suffered  so  many  hard- 
ships in  the  service  of  their  country.  While,  therefore,  it  is  only  an  act  of 
justice  to  acknowledge  the  bravery  of  general  Menou,  and  of  the  troops  under 
hiB  command,  we  must,  on  militaiy  principles,  justify  his  conduct  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  city. 

Thus  terminated  this  celebrated  expedition,  in  which  the  British  troops 
acquired  great  glory,  and  sustained  less  loss  than  might  have  been  expected, 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  not  being  inured  to  the  climate,  and  from 
the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Humanity,  indeed,  mourns  over  the  effusion  of 
80  much  blood  and  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money,  in  this  expedition, 
when  we  recollect  Uiat  tne  French  army  evacuated  Eg^t  on  nearly  the 
same  conditions  as  had  been  stipulated  at  El-Arish.  In  jusuncation, however, 
of  the  British  minsters  who  had  refused  to  ratify  that  convention,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  stipulations  of  El-Arish  tended  only  to  remove  the  French 
army  fiom  Egypt,  and  to  place  it  in  Italy,  where  it  might  have  immediately 
ptoceeded  to  act  i^gainst  the  Austrians,  who  were  the  allies  of  England 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  when  general  Menon  capitQlated,  circum* 
stances  were  changed ;  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
France ;  and  Russia  had  declared  herself  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
therefore  no  longer  necessary  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  French  aimy  to 
Europe. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  narrative  of  the  year  1801,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  naval  warfare  that  wa»  still  maintained  between  England  and 
France. 

An  important  action  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
between  sir  James  Saumarez  and  a  squadron  of  French  and  Spanish  ships  of 
war.  The  British  admiral,  in  a  previous  engagement  with  three  French 
ships  o/  the  line,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  Hannibal,  which,  having  run 
aground  within  reach  of  one  of  the  land  batteries,  was  obliged  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  on  the  12th  of  July,  he  succeeded  in  brin^inff 
them  to  action,  together  with  five  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  that  had  joined 
them ;  and  his  intrepid  conduct  and  good  fortune  procured  him  a  compensa* 
tion  for  his  former  disaster.  The  admiral  came  up  with  them  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night ;  and  a  fatal  mistake  of  the  enemy  soon  decided  the  contest* 
In  the  darkness  and  confusion  that  prevailed,  the  Spanish  ships  fired  upon 
each  other.  One  of  them,  the  Real  Carlos,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns, 
took  fire,  and  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion.  Another,  of  the  same  rate, 
mistaking  her  for  an  enemy,  ran  on  board  her,  and  shared  the  same  mdan- 
choly  fate ;  while  the  San  Antonio,  of  seventy-four  guns  and  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  being  unsupported,  was  obliged  to  strike  to  the  British  flag. 
The  rest  of  the  ships  immediately  crowded  all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  and 
before  daybreak  had  made  a  successful'  retreat. 

The  project  of  destroying  the  enemy's  ships  at  Boulogne  was  not  yet 
abandoned,  and  another  expedition,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Nelson« 
was  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  His  lordship  found  twenty-four  vessels  of 
the  enemy's  flotilla  anchored  in  a  line  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  and 
on  the  4th  of  August,  the  wind  being  favourable,  he  made  the  signal  for  battlct 
giving  ordere  to  direct  the  bombs  not  against  the  town  but  against  the  ship- 
ping. This,  however,  like  all  other  expeditions  of  oun  to  the  coast  of  France, 
even  in  the  hands  of  Nelson,  had  an  unsuccessful  issue.  After  a  severe  en- 
gagement, the  admiral  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men. 

France  being  now  set  free  from  her  continental  war  by  the  treaty  of  Lnne* 
ville,  naturally  directed  her  arms  and  resources  against  her  only  remaining 
enemy ;  and  the  invasion  of  England  became  the  leading  object  of  policy 
pnraued  by  her  government  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  present  year. 
Encampments  were  formed  and  occupied  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Flan- 
den  ;  a  larffe  combined  fleet  of  French  and  Spanish  ships  of  war  was  col- 
lected in  the  harboiu'  of  Brest ;  and  eveiy  effort  was  made  to  restore  the 
French  navy,  and  equip  in  different  ports  a  great  number  of  vessels  fitted  for 
the  purpose  of  landmg  men.  On  the  other  hand,  these  menaces  were  met  in 
England  by  suitable  preparations,  and  a  spirit  fully  amhurerable  to  the  danger. 
A  circular  letter  from  the  home  secretary  of  state  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of 
counties  was  issued  in  July,  intimating  to  commanding  officen  of  the  varioos 
bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  corps  in  a  state 
of  constant  preparation  for  immediate  service;  and  particularly  reconunend- 
ing  that  they  should  frequently  be  assembled  for  military  exercise.  The 
naval  force  of  the  empire,  which  surpassed  that  of  any  former  period,  was 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  *to  keep  the  closest  watch  on  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  blockade  all  their  principal  ports.  In  the  English  channel, 
a  petty  war  was  maintained,  chiefly  between  cruisen  and  gun-boats,  the 
latter  of  which  were  frequently  intercepted  as  they  attempted  to  steal  from 
port  to  port  along  the  French  coast  But  this  petty  warfare  is  too  insignifi- 
cant for  the  page  of  history. 

A  vigorous  effort  was  made  at  this  time  by  the  mien  of  Fteice,  to  detsdi 
Portug^  from  her  connexion  with  great  Britain ;  and  in  the  month  of  Hvch 
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the  court  of  Madrid,  stimulated  by  the  French,  under  the  pretext  of  an  aflrontv 
declared  war  against  PortoffaL  Accordingly,  in  May  a  Spanish  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  neaded  by  the  prince  of  the  peace,  entered  Portugal,  and  in  a 
abort  time  reduced  all  the  strone  places  in  the  province  of  Alentejo.  Scarcely 
any  resistance  was  made ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed,  that  there 
was  a  secret  understanding  between  the  two  courts.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  siffned  at  Badajoz,  by  which  the  fortress  and 
district  of  Olivenza  were  ceded  to  Spain,  and  the  ports  of  Portugal  shut 
against  the  English.  The  French  government  refused  to  concur  in  this  treaty, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  a  convention  between  them  and  Spain, 
a  condition  of  which  was,  that  peace  should  not  be  made  with  Portugal,  unless 
certain  places  in  that  country  were  allowed  to  be  occupied  by  French  troops 
till  a  general  peace.  The  result  was  that  a  French  army  entered  Portugal 
from  Salamanca,  and  invested  the  town  and  fort«of  Almeida.  To  animate 
the  exertions  of  Portugal  in  their  defence  against  French  aggression,  .a  subsidy 
was  granted  them  by  England.  They  found  it  expedient,  however,  in  a  short 
time  to  negotiate;  and  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at  Madrid  on  the 
d9th  of  September,  by  which  all  the  territory  of  Portugal  was  "preserved,  but 
some  extension  was  given  to  French  Guiana  out  of  its  American  possessions. 
During  this  contest,  an  expedition  was  despatched  from  England  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal. 

The  ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty  were  now  occupied  with  delibera* 
tions  on  the  subject  of  peace.  The  dissolution  of  the  northern  confederacy, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt,  had  removed  the  most  powerful 
obstacles  to  peace.  The  war  between  France  and  England  was  now  without 
any  adequate  object ;  each  country  appearing  to  stand  firm  on  its  own  basis, 
without  the  power  of  efiectingany  material  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
other.  The  new  administration,  consequently,  had  the  prudence  not  to 
neglect  the  opportunity  which  these  circumstances  presented.  Negotiations 
were  commenced  and  carried  on  for  some  time  with  a  degree  of  secrecy, 
between  M.  Otto,  who  still  resided  in  London,  and  lord  Hawkesbury ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  Octotier,  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  The  tidings  of  this 
event  were  received  by  the  people  of  both  countries  with  extraordinary 
indications  of  joy.  They  now  hoped  to  be  relieved  from  the  accumulatingr 
burdens  under  which  they  had  so  long  laboured ;  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  amity 
between  two  nations,  which,  though  habitually  political  enemies,  have 
always  retained  much  private  respect  for  each  other,  seemed  at  once  to  be 
restored.  This  pacification  was  soon  followed  by  treaties  between  France 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  also  between  France  and  Russia.  A  concordat 
was  likewise  entered  into  between  the  French  republic  and  the  pope,  the 
substance  of  which  was  not  made  public  in  France  till  the  following  year. 

The  war  which  was  thus  brought  to  a  close,  will  stand  fatally  distinguished 
in  history  for  the  formidable  armies  that  were  brought  into  the  field ;  the  ex- 
tensive combinations  of  military  plans ;  the  numerous  and  sanguinary  con- 
tests that  took  place ;  the  prodigious  destruction  of  the  human  species ;  and 
the  extraordinary  result  of  the  contest.  During  this  important  and  memo- 
rable war,  the  military  establishments  of  Europe  far  surpassed  every  thing 
of  the  kind  witnessed  m  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  either  ancient  or  modem 
times.  The  armies  of  France  were  more  numerous  than  those  which  any 
other  European  nation  had  ever  bipught  into  the  field.  Posterity  will  scarcely 
credit  the  pages  of  history  which  shall  relate,  that  in  a  war  of  ten  years, 
ag^ainst  the  most  powerful  combination  of  enemies  that  ever  was  formed, 
France,  though  rent  with  intestine  divisions,  and  oppressed  by  the  most  hor«^ 
rible  tyranny,  acquired  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory,  with  an  almost  un* 
limited  control  over  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  provinces  of  Belgium«(l) 

(1)  Dodstey'i  Annual  Kegiitcr,  1797— 1809.— Dr.  Alkln*i  Annate  of  GMne  in.-Dr.  Biwett'i  Hiflanr 

oftbeRelnorGwraelll.— Debretfi  State  Papers London  6asette.~Bolfselin*i  History  of  Malta.— 

Intercepied  Letters  from  Buonaparte  fai  Egypt.— Soathey*s  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.— Preeis  dea  Ev^nemaiH 
MUUairea,  17W.— History  of  tbe  Campai^b  Holland,  in  Uw  year  17W.— Baidwin*a  political  BacollcciiOM 
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OmimmUion  of  the  internal  JMiirt  of  France  from  (he  htwrreetim  of  ^  See^ 
HoM  in  1796,  to  the  End  of  the  dtredorial  GoDemment  in  1800— Jocofttntrol 
Qmspiracy  frustraUd—^lecHons  of  May,  ndl-^Royalitt  Mem^  ai  Con- 
^piracy,  and  Exile  of  many  Members  of  ike  CouncUt— Return  of  Bwmaparte 
to  Paris,  May,  1798--l?w  Expedition  to  Egypl~-Retwm  ofjYapoleon,  CMoher^ 
1799— He  obttnns  the  Consulate,  and  dissolves  the  legislative  Body.  A,  D,  1800. 

SmcB  the  grand  eTent  of  the  reformation,  the  French  rerolution  ma^  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  occurrence  of  modem  times ;  less,  certainly, 
on  aecoont  of  its  immediate  consequences  with  regard  to  France  herself,  than 
of  the  immense  influence  it  has  had  on  the  desknies  of  mankind  in  generaL 
Our  insular  situation,  and,  still  more,  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  men's  minds 
on  political  subjects,  had  kept  the  principles  of  the  English  rerolution  shot 
up  within  our  own  country.  The  principles  of  that  of  America,  another 
grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  are  only  applicable  to  colonies 
which  have  thrown  off  the  recently  imposed  yoke  of  conquest,  and  the  ques- 
tionable claims  of  mother-countries.  Besides,  each  of  these  revolutions  was 
but  a  return  to  a  former  state  of  things ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  only 
matter  in  dispute  was  the  reclamation  of  ancient  rights,  b^  men  who  had 
been  deprived  of  them.  But  the  revolution  in  France  was  ofa  different  cha- 
racter ;  it  appealed  to  claims  still  more  ancient,  more  univereal ;  claims  inhe- 
rent in  human  nature — it  appealed  to  the  rights  of  man— it  proposed  to  itself 
an  object  more  absolute  and  decisive,  and,  above  all,  more  calculated  to  serve 
for  future  example ;  a  complete  social  reorganization,  not  founded  on  obso- 
lete charten  drawn  forth  from  ancient  archives,  but  on  the  imprescriptible 
right  which  she  recognised  as  belonging  to  men  in  a  state  of  society,  to  settle 
among  themselves  the  terms  of  their  association.  It  is  this  view  of  the  mat** 
ter,  my  son,  which  has  led  me  to  detail  to  you  so  minutely  as  I  have  done, 
Ihe  more  striking  incidents  of  this  eventful  period.  The  history  of  the  French 
revolution  will  continue  to  interest  the  human  race  to  distant  ages ;  and  it 
will  afford  lessons  of  instruction,  not  only  to  govemore  but  to  the  govemed« 
which  both  may  turn  to  profitable  account.  Nevertheless,  after  the  attention 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  it,  we  may  be  excused  in  taking  a  more  ^neral  and 
superficial  survey  or  the  state  of  their  domestic  concerns  from  this  period. 

The  French  revolution,  which  had  destroyed  the  ancient  system  of  ffOTcm- 
ment,  and  entirely  overturned  the  ancient  state  of  society,  had  two  distinct 
objects  in  view — a  free  constitution  and  an  increased  civilization.  We  have 
traced  it  through  a  period  of  six  yean,  during  which,  each  of  the  great  classes 
of  which  the  nation  was  composed  attempted  the  establishment  of  its  own 
peculiar  system.  The  privileged  class  endeavoured  to  estabb'sh  thein 
against  the  court  and  the  citizens,  by  retaining  the  distinction  of  ordere  and 
the  states-general :  the  citizens  endeavoured  to  establish  theira  against  the 
privileged  class  and  the  multitude,  by  the  code  of  1791 :  and  the  multitude 
theira  agamst  the  rest  of  the  nation,  by  the  constitution  of  1793.  ^  None  of 
these  governments,  however,  could  be  consolidated,  because  they  were  of  an 
exclusive  character ;'  but  while  they  were  in  operation,  each  class,  as  it  ob- 
tained a  temporary  superiority,  destroyed  whatever  was  intolerant,  and  what- 
ever was  calculated  to  retard  the  march  of  civilization  in  the  classes  above  it. 

When  the  directory  succeeded  the  convention,  the  contest  between  the 
classes  had  become  much  less  violent  than  heretofore.  The  most  consider- 
able pereons  in  each  of  them,  however,  formed  a  party,  which  still  struggled 
for  the  possession  of  power  and  the  establishment  of  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  mass  of  the  population  which  had  been  so  profoundly  shaken 
from  1789  to  179&,  longed  for  repose,  and  was  ready  to  conform  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  general  impulse  in  favour  o( 
liberty  came  to  a  pause ;  and  a  better  order  of  things  in  regard  to  civilization 
commenced;  the  revolution,  after  the  troubles  and  commotions  attendiog  the 
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fint  3reanof  its  eziitenoe,  and  the  total  destruction  of  its  immense  laboors, 
BOW  assumed  its  second  character— a  character  of  order,  of  solidity,  and 
repose.  This  second  period  was  marked  by  this  peculiar  feature,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  nation  nad  in  some  measure  abandoned  all  idea  of  liberty. 
Parties,  finding  themselves  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  it  in  a  lasting  and  exclu- 
sive manner,  grew  discouraged  and  retired  from  the  ardent  pursuit  of  politics 
to  a  more  peaceful  and  private  life.  The  revolution  now  became  every  day 
more  consolidated :  after  givinff  birth  to  a  nation  of  partisans,  it  produced 
first  a  nation  of  labourers  and  then  of  soldiers. 

At  the  time  the  directory  were  appointed,  the  situation  of  the  country  was 
sufficiently  discouraging:  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  cou- 
riers were  often  detained  for  want  of  the  small  sum  that  was  necessary  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  journey.  At  home,  anarchy  and  distress  every 
where  prevailed;  paper-money,  the  issues  and  credit  of  which  were  alike  ex 
hausted,  destroyed  all  commerce  and  all  confidence ;  famine  stalked  abroad, 
for  every  one  refused  to  sell  his  conunodities,  because  it  was  only  to  give 
them  away;  and  in  addition  to  tfiese  distresses,  the  arsenals  were  empty. 
Abroad,  the  armies  were  unprovided  with  wagons,  horses,  or  provisions ; 
the  soldiers  were  destitute  of  clothes ;  and  the  generala  frequently  in  want 
of  that  part  of  their  pay  which  was  in  cash,  amounting  to  eight  francs  a  day, 
a  very  moderate  but  indispensable  addition  to  their  pay  in  assignats.  And 
lastly,  the  troops  whose  wants  had  rendered  them  discontented,  and  impaired 
their  discipline  had  a^in  been  defeated,  and  were  acting  on  the  defensive. 
Such  was  the  distressmg  situation  of  the  country  after  me  fall  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  which  during  its  existence  had  provided  against 
scarcity  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  interior,  by  means  of  requisitions  and 
the  maximum. 

The  men  who  were  selected  to  remedy  this  disordered  state  of  afiidrs  were^ 
for  the  most  part,  persons  of  ordinary  capacities,  but  they  applied  themselves 
to  their  task  with  earnestness,  courage,  and  prudence ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
they  succeed  in  re-establishing  confidence,  industry,  commerce,  and  plenty. 
The  convention  had  directed  Pichegru  and  Jourdan — the  one  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  other  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  to  surround 
and  mabs  themselves  masters  of  Mayence,  in  order  that  they  might  by  that 
means  occupy  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  scheme  failed  through 
the  misconduct  of  Pichegru.  Though  invested  with  the  full  confidence  of 
the  republic,  and  deservedly  enjoying  the  greatest  military  re|>utation  of  that 
period,  he  entered  into  counter-revolutionary  plots  with  the  prince  of  Cond^ ; 
bnt  they  were  unable  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  with  each  other. 
Pichegru  invited  the  emigrant  prince  to  enter  France  by  Switzerland  or  by 
the  Rhine,  promising  that  he  would  remain'passive,  the  only  thing  which  de- 
pended upon  himself.  The  prince,  however,  was  desirous  that  Pichegru 
should,  as  a  preliminary  step,  hoist  the  white  flag  in  his  army,  which  was  en- 
tirely republican.  This  hesitation  could  not  but  injure  the  cause  of  the  re- 
actionists, who  now  began  to  prepare  the  conspiracy  of  October,  or  Vend6- 
maire.  Pichegru,  however,  having  determined  in  one  way  or  other  to  serve 
his  new  allies  and  betray  his  country,  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  at  Heidel- 
berg, compromised  the  army  of  Jourdan,  evacuated  Manheim,  raised  the 
siege  of  Bfa3rence  with  consiaerable  loss,  and  exposed  his  frontier. 

Camot  projected  a  new  plan  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  it  had  for  its 
object  to  carry  the  arms  of  the  republic  into  the  very  heart  of  the  hostile 
states.  Buonaparte,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  made  general 
of  the  interior,  after  the  insurrection  of  October,  was  now  appointed  to  the 
oomroand  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Jourdan  was  continued  at  ttie  head  of  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mewsc ;  and  Moreau  was  chosen  to  succeed  Piche- 
gru in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  An  ofiier  was  made  to  the  lat- 
ter, whose  treason,  though  not  proved,  was  strongly  suspected  by  the  directory, 
to  appoint  him  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Sweden ;  but  the  offer  was  re- 
fu.s«  «i,  Hichc'tri;i  prtlrrrir.i  U)  nnire  to  \!ii1h)1s.  Ins  nu^vr  |)l;i.-<  .  ;»  was 
vraiiged  u.^t  ;Ik^  znnt  armi«;s  under  the  commuiul  ol  Duoi.uparte,  Jourdan, 
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and  Morean,  Bhould  attack  the  Austrian  territories  by  Wav  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, fonn  a  junction  at  the  passage  of  the  Tyrol,  and  by  degrees  march 
upon  Vienna.  Tiiis  great  movement,  the  success  of  wliich  would  render  the 
republic  mistress  of  the  chief  seat  of  the  continental  coalition,  the  generals 
prepared  to  execute. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however,  that  the  dkectory  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  the  two  opposing  factions,  the  democrats  and  the 
royalists,  whose  ascendency  it  was  tne  means  of  preventing.  The  former 
were  incessantly  labouring  to  establish  absolute  equality  in  spite  of  the  state 
of  society,  and  democratic  liberty,  notwithstanding  the  increased  degree  of 
civilization.  But  they  had  been  so  effectually  subdued,  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  their  ever  again  obtaining  the  possession  of  power.  Yet  though 
ejected  from  the  government,  and  expelled  society, — ^though  disorganized  and 
proscribed,  it  was  far  from  having  disappeared,  it  once  more  rose  from  its 
state  of  depression.  They  re-established  their  club  at  the  Pantheon,  and  it 
way  for  some  time  tolerated  by  the  directory,  to  whom,  as  it  became  daily 
more  numerous,  it  became  daily  more  alarmmg.  Its  leader  was  Gracchus 
Baboeuf,  self-denominated  '*  the  tribune  of  the  people,**  a  bold  man,  of  a  heated 
imagination,  and  fanatically  attached  to  an  extraordinary  kind  of  democracy. 
He  possessed  great  influence  over  his  party,  preparing  it  by  Jiis  journal  for 
the  reign  of  '*  general  happiness.*'  At  first  the  directory  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain this  democratic  faction  within  bounds,  but  its  sitttngs  were  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour,  and  in  process  of  time,  the  members  of  the  club  proceeded 
thither  in  arms,  and  were  projecting  %ui  expedition  against  the  directory  and 
the  councils,  when  the  directory  found  it  high  time  to  interfere,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  36th  of  February,  1796,  it  closed  the  doors  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
on  the  following  day  sent  a  message  to  the  councils,  apprizing  them  of  the 
measure  it  had  adopted. 

This  democratic  faction,  finding  themselves  deprived  of  their  place  of 
meeting,  now  resorted  to  other  expedients.  They  succeeded  in  seducmg  the 
legion  of  police,  in  concert  with  which  they  proposed  to  destroy  the  existing 
constitution ;  but  the  directory,  informed  of  this  manoBuvre,  disbanded  and 
disarmed  the  legion  of  police.  The  conspirators,  taken  a  second  time  by 
surprise,  now  resolved  upon  a  plan  of  insurrection  and  attack:  they  ap- 
pointed *'  an  insurrectionary  committee  of  public  safety,**  which  estabushed 
communications  with  the  Parisian  mobility.  The  leaders  of  the  party  fre- 
quently assembled  in  a  place  which  they  denominated  **the  temple  of  rea* 
son,*'  where  they  chanted  elegies  on  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  lamented 
over  "  the  slavery  of  the  people!'*  They  now  prepared  every  thing  for  the 
attack :  they  agreed  to  establish  ^  general  happiness,"  in  order  to  which  they 
proposed  to  make  an  equal  distribution  of  property — to  institute  a  govern- 
ment of  **  true  and  absolute  democrats" — ^to  form  a  convention,  consisting  of 
sixty-eight  ,Mountainists,  together  with  a  democrat  from  e'ach  department ; 
and  lastly,  to  unite  from  the  several  points  where  they  were  distributed,  and 
immediately  march  against  the  directory  and  the  councils.  On  the  night  of 
the  intended  insurrection,  they  were  to  post  up  two  placards,  one  of  which 
was  to  contain  these  words,  *'  Constitution  of  1793,  liberty,  equality,  general 
happiness ;"  the  other,  this  declaration,  "  Those  who  usurp  supreme  power 
ougnt  to  be  put  to  death  by  freemen."  ^They  were  all  ready,  the  proclama- 
tions were  printed,  and  the  day  fixed,  when  they  were  betrayed.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  the  evening  preceding  the  intended  attack,  the  conspirators 
were  seized  in  their  council-chamber.  The  plan  afid  all  the  details  of  the 
plot  were  found  in  Baboeuf 's  house.  The  directory  informed  the  councils  of 
It  by  message,  and  announced  it  to  the  people  by  proclamation.  This  singu- 
lar attempt,  which  was  so  strongly  tinged  by  fanaticism,  excited  the  greatest 
terror ;  the  recent  domination  of  the  jacobins  still  presented  a  fearfol  image 
to  the  imagination. 

BaboBuf,  prisoner  as  he  was,  like  a  bold  conspirator,  wrote  to  the  directory, 
proposinff  terms  of  peaee;  but  the  latter,  after  publishing  his  letter,  sent  the 
writer  of  it  and  his  accomplices  to  the  high  court  of  Yenddme,  which  sea- 
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tenced  them  to  death,  when  Baboeuf  and  Darth^,  hearing  thehr  sentencet  dee- 
'  patched  themselves  with  their  own  daggers.  Their  partisans  made  another 
and  feeble  attempt  at  overthrowing  the  government.  In  the  night  of  the  7th 
of  September,  about  eleven  o'clock,  they  marched,  to  the  number  of  six  or 
seven  hundred,  armed  with  sabres  and  pistols,  against  the  directory,  which, 
however,  they  found  defended  by  its  guards;  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  Crenelle,  which,  from  the  supposed  understanding  between  them- 
selves and  it,  they  had  hopes  of  gaining  over.  The  camp  had  retired  to  rest 
when  the  conspirators  arrived ;  but  when  the  sentinels  demanded  ^  Who  goes 
there  1**  they  replied,  *'Long  live  the  republic!  long  live  the  constitntion  of 
1793  r  the  sentmels  immediately  gave  the  alarm — ^the  commander  ordered 
his  men  to  sound  to  horse,  and  his  drap^ns,  who  were  half-naked,  to  mount. 
Surprised  at  this  reception,  the  conspirators  made  but  a  feeble  resistance-* 
they  were  put  to  flight,  leaving  a  number  dead,  and  many  made  prisoners. 
A  commission  was  appointed  at  Grenelle  to  try  the  conspirators,  of  whom  thirty- 
one  were  put  to  death,  thirty  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  twenty- 
five  to  imprisonment.  This  unfortunate  catastrophe  was  nearly  the  ruin  of 
the  party — from  that  period  democrats  still  existed,  but  the  party  was  disor- 
ganized. It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  contest  between  the  authorities  ap- 
pointed by  the  sections,  and  the  directory  which  was  supported  by  the  army, 
commenced.  As  each  resorted  to  its  own  party  for  support  and  protection, 
when  those  who  had  the  elective  power  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  counter-revolutionists,  the  directory  was  compelled  to  introduce  the  army 
into  the  government;  a  measure  which  in  the  sequel  produced  dreadful  in- 
conveniences. 

The  situation  of  the  directory  became  considerably  altered  by  the  elections 
of  May,  1797.  These  elections,  by  introducing  the  royalist  party  into  the 
legislature  and  the  government,  renewed  the  question  which  the  battle  of 
Vend6maire  had  decided.  Until  this  period  a  perfectl^r  good  understandine 
had  teen  kept  up  between  the  directoxy  and  the  councils.  Both  composed 
of  conventionalists,  united  by  a  common  interest,  and  equally  animated  by 
the  wish  to  establish  the  republic,  after  it  had  been  shaken  by  all  the  storms 
of  party,  they  had  manifested  much  good-will  to  each  other  in  their  commu- 
nications, and  great  concert  in  their  measures.  There  existed  an  anti-con- 
stituiional  minority,  which  formed  an  opposition  in  the  councils,  but  it  was 
cautious  and  guarded  in  its  measures ;  and  this  party,  which  acquired  in- 
creased strength  by  the  elections  of  May,  1797,  now  became  less  equivocal  in 
its  intentions,  and  in  their  attitude  more  menacing.  The  royalists  were  in 
fact  an  active  and  formidable  body,  which  had  its  chiefs,  its  a^nts,  its  lists, 
and  its  journals.  They  prevented  the  electioh  of  the  republicans,  and,  for 
the  moment,  assumed  the  banner  of  the  multitude,  which,  as  it  always  follows 
the  most  energetic  party,  was  carried  away  with  their  enthusiasm. 

On  the  38th  of  May,  the  councils  assembled ;  and,  from  that  moment,  they 
showed  the  spirit  which  animated  them.  Pichegni,  whom  the  royalists  in- 
troduced upon  the  new  field  of  battle,  was  chosen  president  of  the  council 
of  five  hundred  with  enthusiasm,  and  Barb6  Marbois  was  called  with  the  same 
animation  to  the  presidency  of  the  ancients.  The  legislative  body  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nomination  of  a  director,  in  the  place  of  Latoumeuir,  who 
retired  by  rotation  or  ballot  on  the  19th  of  May.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Bar- 
th4^1emy,  who,  being  a  royalist  and  an  advocate  for  peace,  was  agreeable  to 
both  the  councils  and  to  Europe.  But  all  this  was  ominous  to  the  director]^, 
and  indicated  hostility  both  against  it  and  the  conventional  party.  Their 
administration  and  their  policy  were  speedily  and  openly  attacked ;  though 
every  thing  which  could  have  been  done  by  a  legal  government  in  their  pre- 
sent circumstances  htfd  been  done  by  the  directory.  Yet  it  was  reproached 
with  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  finances. 
In  this  train  matters  proceeded  for  some  time,  the  two  parties  watchAg  each 
other,  and  the  multitude  in  the  altitude  of  specUtors.  The  directory,  aware 
Ihat  matters  were  advancing  towards  a  Qrisis,  though  it  relied  on  public 
opinion,  did  not  neglect  its  chief  security,  the  support  of  the  troops.    Several 
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vegimentf  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse*  commanded  by  Hoche« 
were  ordered  to  adrance  towards  Paris.  The  comicils  complained  of  this 
to  the  directory,  who  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  matter*  and  made  vei^ 
misatisfactory  excuses. 

An  intermediate  party,  whose  principles  were  of  a  constitutional  and  pacific 
nature,  attempted  to  prevent  this  struggle,  and  to  re-estaUish  harmony,  but 
their  efforts  proved  ineffectual.  Camot  was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and 
some  members  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  directed  by  Thibadeau,  to 
gether  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  ancients,  supported  his  scheme. 
Camot,  who  at  this  period  was  the  director  of  the  constitution,  and  Barth^ 
lemy,  who  was  the  director  of  the  legislature^  constituted  a  minority  in  the 
executive  government.  The  former,  austere  in  his  conduct  and  self-willed 
in  his  views,  could  agree  neither  with  Barras  nor  Reubell,  who,  supported  by 
their  colleague  Lar6veill6re,  were  by  no  means  indisposed  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence against  the  councils,  while  Camot  was  desirous  of  strictly  adhering  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Alarmed  at  the  preparations  of  the  directory,  the 
councils  manifested  a  desire  to  compromise  matters  on  the  sacrifice  of 
certain  ministers  who  did  not  possess  their  confidence ;  but  the  directory 
refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  the  only  effect  of  which* 
they  were  well  aware,  would  be  to  postpone  their  ruin,  and  that  of  Uie 
republic,  until  the  elections  of  the  vear  six.  They  procured  menacing 
addresses  from  the  armies  against  the  councils.  The  councils  proiested, 
but  without  efiect,  against  this  interference  of  the  army;  and  they  made 
dispositions  for  an  engagement,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary.  At  the 
point  to  which  the  two  parties  had  now  arrived,  a  victory  was  necessary  in 
order  once  more  to  decide  the  great  contest  between  the  revolution  and  the 
old  govemment. 

The  two  leading  men  among  the  royalist  conspirators  where  Pichegra  and 
Willot.  The  latter,  an  intemperate  militair  officer,  was  anxious  that  the 
councils  should  stiike  the  first  blow,  by  decreeing  the  accusation  of  the 
three  directors,  Barras, Reubell,  and  Lar^veiU^re,  but  Pichegm  hesitated;  and 
the  advice  of  the  indecisive  part  of  the  councils  prevailing,  they  pursued  the 
tardy  course  of  constitutional  proceedmgs.  Not  so  with  tne  directory. 
They  determined  to  proceed  to  the  attack  without  a  moment's  delay.  The 
morning  of  the  4th  of  September  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this 
project.  The  troops  stationed  round  Paris  entered  the  city  ort  the  preceding 
evening  under  the  command  of  Augereau.'  The  project  of  Barras  and  his 
two  colleagues  was,  to  take  possession  of  the  Tuileries  with  troops,  before 
the  legislative  body  could  assemble,  and  thus  avoid  a  forcible  expulsion ;  to 
convene  the  councils  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Luxembourg,  after  having  arrested 
their  principal  leaders,  and  to  complete,  by  a  legislative  enactment,  a  stroke 
of  policy  which  had  been  conunenced  by  force.  They  were  supported  ^ 
the  minority  of  the  councils,  and  they  relied  upon  the  approbation  of  the 
multitude.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troops  arrived  at  the  Hotel* 
de-Ville,  and  stationed  themselves  upon  the  quays,  the'  brid|e8,  and  the 
Champs  Ely s6es.  In  a  very  short  time  twelve  thousand  men  and  forty  pieces 
of  cannon  surrounded  the  'ruileries.  At  four  o'clock  the  alarm  gun  was  fired 
and  general  Augereau  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  Pont-Touraant 

The  guard  of  the  legislative  body  was  under  arms,  and  the  inspectors  of 
the  hall,  apprized  on  the  preceding  evening  of  what  was  to  take  place,  had 
repaired  to  the  TuUeries  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  entrance.  Ramel, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  legislative  guard,  was  devoted  to  the  councils, 
and  he  had  stationed  his  eight  hundred  grenadiers  at  the  different  avenues  of- 
the  garden,  which  was  secured  by  gates.  But  it  was  not  with  so  feeble  a 
force  that  Pichegm,  Willot,  and  Ramel  could  oppose  any  effectual  resistance 
to  the  directory.  Augereau  had  no  occasion  even  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Pont-T<ftmant ;  he  had  scarcely  arrived  within  hearing  of  the  grenadiers, 
b^ore  he  called  to  them,—"  Are  you  republicans  ?"  The  latter  immediately 
replied  by  lowering  their  arms  and  shouting,  •♦  long  live  Augereau !  long  live 
the  directory  T'  aiid  joined  iiim. 
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Augereau  now  traversed  the  garden,  penetrated  the  hall  of  the  conncila^ 
and  arrested  Pichegru,  Willotf  Ramel,  and  all  the  mspectors  of  the  hall,  whom 
he  sent  to  the  temple.    The  members  of  the  councils  were  hastily  convened 

'l>y  the  inspectors,  and  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the 
troops  either  arrested  or  refused  to  admit  them.    At  six  o'clock  in  the  mom* 

'  ing  the  whole  business  was  completed.  The  Parisians  on  rising  found  ths 
Iroo^  still  under  arms,  and  the  walls  placarded  with  proclamations  announce 
ing  the  discove^  of  a  formidable  conspiracy.  The  people  were  invited  to 
retain  their  confidence  and  preserve  order.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  di-' 
rectory  by  general  Moreau  had  already  been  printed,  in  which  he  detailed 
the  plots  of  his  predecessor,  Pichegru,  with  the  emigrants,  and  also  another 
letter  from  the  prince  of  Cond^  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  of 
ancients.  The  whole  population  remained  quiet,  manifesting  neither  appnH 
bation  nor  regret. 

The  directory  were  desirous  that  this  extraordinary  proceeding  should 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and  above  all  that  it  should  be  com" 
pleted.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  members  of  the  five  hundred  and  those 
of  the  ancients  were  assembled  at  the  Od6on  and  the  school  of  medicine,  to 
which  places  they  were  directed  on  the  shutting  up  of  the  hall  of  the  cob« 
vention,  and  found  themselves  in  sufficient  number  for  the  purposes  of  deli-* 
beration,  a  message  from  the  directory  announced  to  them  the  motives  by 
which  it  had  been  actuated  in  all  its  measures.  **  Legislative  citizens,*'  said 
this  message,  **  if  the  directory  had  but  delayed  one  day  longer,  the  repuUio 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  its  enemies.  The  very  place  m  which  you  sil 
was  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators :  it  was  there  that  they 
yesterday  distributed  their  passes  and  their  certificates  for  the  delivery  of 
arms.  It  was  from  that  point  that  they  this  night  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  their  accomplices ;  and,  finally,  it  was  from  that  place  or  in  the  neigh<« 
bourhood,  that  they  again  attempted  those  clandestine  and  seditious  assem" 
blages  which  the  police  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  dispersing.  To  have 
allowed  the  faithful  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  thus  confounded  with 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  would  have  been  to  endanger  not  only  the  pubUo 
safety,  but  their  own. 

The  council  of  five  hundred  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  the 
abb^  Si6yes,  Paulain  Grandpr^,  Yillen,  Chazel,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe« 
with  instructions  to  prepare  a  law  of  public  safety.  The  measure  they 
adopted  was  that  of  bimisnment,  which  thus  succeeded  the  guillotine  in  thie 
second  period  of  revolution  and  dictatonhip.  In  this  act  of  ostracism,  were 
included  upwards  of  forty  memben  of  the  council  of  five  hundred— eleven 
of  the  council  of  ancients — and  of  the  directore,  Camot  and  Barth^lemy,  with 
many  othen  who  belonged  to  none  of  those  bodies,  among  whom  were  the 
conductora  of  thirty-five  Journals.  Some  of  the  condemned  members  con^ 
trived  to  evade  the  sentence  of  exile,  of  which  number  Camot  was  one.  The 
^ater  part  were  transported  to  Cayenne,  but  a  great  many  never  quitted  the 
isle  of  Kh6.  This  was  the  fourth  defeat  of  the  royalists ;  two  had  taicen  place 
when  it  was  deprived  of  power,  namely,  those  of  the  14th  of  July  and  the 
lOth  of  August ;  and  two  when  it  was  prevented  from  resuming  its  power* 
viz.  those  of  the  6th  of  October  and  the  4th  of  September.  This  repetition 
of  impotent  attempts,  and  these  successive  failures,  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  towards  reducing  this  party  to  submission  under  the  consulate  and 
the  emphre. 
The  principal  effect  of  the  late  measure  was  the  retum  of  the  revolutionary 

.  government,  a  little  modified.  The  two  ancient  privileged  classes  were 
again  driven  into  the  back  ground ;  the  refractory  priests  were  a  second  time 
exiled.  All  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  miliUry  household  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  superior  agents  of  the  crown,  the  memben  of  parliament,  the  commanders 
of  the  ordere  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  St.  Louis,  the  knights  of  Malta— -aU, 
in  short,  who  had  protested  against  the  abolition  of  the  nobility  and  retained 
its  titles,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republic.  The  old 
noUes,  as  weU  as  those  recently  created*  were  rendered  incuMble  of 
VouUI.— Ee         19 
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exercising  the  rights  of  citizens  until  the  expiration  of  seroi  years,  after 
having  served,  as  it  were,  an  apprenticeship  to  the  republic  Thus  did  this 
party,  in  its  thirst  for  rule,  bring  back  the  dicUtorship,  The  directory  at 
this  time  reached  the  height  of  its  power.  The  armies  of  the  republic  had 
been  every  where  victorious ;  and  now,  freed  from  all  intestine  opposition,  it 
imposed  peace  on  Austria,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  on  the  em- 
pire by  the  congress  of  RastadU  The  coalition  of  1798  and  1793  was  now 
dissolved,  and  England  was  the  only  belligerent  power  that  remained.  To 
pacify  the  people  of  the  latter  country,  lord  Malmesbury  was  sent,  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  plempotentiary,  first  to  Paris  and  then  to  Lisle.  The  negotiations 
were  twice  broken  off,  and  the  war  between  the  two  powers  continued.  While 
Endand  was  negotiating  at  Lisle,  she  was  preparing  at  St.  Petersburgh  the 
triple  alliance,  or  second  coalition. 

The  directory,  on  their  part,  destitute  of  money,  unaided  by  any  party  at 
home,  and  possessing  no  other  support  than  the  army,  and  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  idAt  than  the  continuation  of  its  victories,  was  no  more  in  a  condi- 
tion to  consent  to  a  general  peace  than  England  was  disposed  to  grant  it  on 
the  terms  proposed.  The  public  discontent  was  increased  by  the  imposition 
of  certain  taxes,  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  to  a  comolidaled  thirds 
and  that  payable  only  m  money,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  fund-holders 
were  ruined.  War  was  necessary  to  its  existence.  An  immense  body  of  sol- 
diers could  not  be  disbanded  without  danger.  This  embarrassing  state  of 
things  led  the  directory  to  undertake  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  invasion 
of  Switzerland. 

Napoleon,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  pacificator  of  the  continent,  had 
now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  popu- 
lace. Honours  were  granted  to  him,  such  as  no  other  general  of  the  republic 
had  ever  enjoyed^  A  patriotic  altar  was  prepared  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  in 
his  passage  to  the  triumphal  ceremony,  of  which  he  was  the  object,  he  passed 
under  an  arch  formed  of  the  colours  taken  in  Italy.  He  was  addressed  by 
Barras,  president  of  the  directory,  who,  after  congratulating  him  on  his  victories, 
invited  nim  **  to  crown  so  glorious  a  life  by  a  conquest  which  the  great  nation 
owed  to  its  outraged  dignity.*'  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land !  and  every  preparation  was  apparently  made  for  a  descent— while  the  real 
object  was  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Such  an  enterprise  suited  both  Buonaparte 
and  the  directory.  The  independent  conduct  of  this  general  in  Italy,  his  ambi- 
tion, which  could  not  be  wholly  concealed  under  a  studied  simplicity,  rendered 
his  presence  at  home  by  no  means  desirable  to  the  directory.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  himself  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  the  exahed  opinion  which 
had  already  been  formed  of  him,  might  be  diminished  by  an  inactive  life :  for 
the  world  always  expects  from  those  whom  it  terms  g^reat,  more  than  they  are 
able  to  perform.  While  the  directory,  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  thought  only 
of  the  removal  of  a  formidable  general,  and  of  attacking  the  English  in  India, 
Buonaparte  regarded  it  as  a  gigantic  conception,  an  employment  perfectly  con- 

fenial  to  his  taste,  furnishinff  him  with  new  opportunities  of  astonishing  man- 
ind.    But  having  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  Egnptian  expeditions  in  my 
former  letter,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place. 

The  directory,  which  was  desirous  of  procuring  the  neutrality  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte>  that  it  might  attack  the  English,  violated  that  of  Switzeriand,  that 
it  might  expel  the  emigrants  from  its  territories.  Republican  principles  had 
penetrated  into  Geneva  and  the  Pays  de  Yaud :  but  the  policy  of  the  Swiss 
confederation  was,  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  of  Berne,  avowedly  of  a 
counter-revolutionary  cast.  They  had  driven  from  the  cantons  all  the  Swiss  . 
who  had  shown  themselves  partisans  of  the  French  republic.  Berne  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  emigrants,  and  there  most  of  the  plots  against  the  revo- 
lution were  hatched.  The  directory  complained  but  received  no  satisfaction. 
The  y  audois,  placed  by  ancient  treaties  under  the  direction  of  France,  invoked 
its  support  against  the  tyranny  of  Berne.  The  appeal  of  the  Vaudois,  its  own 
grievances,  and  the  desire  of  extending  its  own  system  in  Switzerland,  much 
more  than  the  temptation  to  seize  the  petty  treasure  of  Berne,  with  which  it 
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has  been  reproached,  decided  the  directory.  After  some  negotiations!  which 
led  to  nothing,  the  war  commenced.  The  Swiss  defended  themselves  with 
ffreat  courage  and  obstinacy ;  they  thought  of  bringing  back  the  times  of  their 
Mref^thers ;  but  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  Geneva  was  reunited 
to  France,  and  Switzerland  exchanged  its  ancient  constitution  for  that  of  the 
year  three.  From  that  moment  two  parties  existed  in  the  confederation*  one 
of  which  advocated  the  cause  of  France  and  the  revolution*  and  the  other 
that  of  Austria  and  a  counter-revolution.  Switzerland,  from  this  periodf  ceased 
to  be  a  common  barrier,  and  became  the  high  road  of  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  Switzerland  was  speedil)  followed  by  that  of  RomCf 
where  general  Duphot  being  killed  in  a  disturbance,  which  the  pontifical  go*' 
Temment  made  no  effort  to  prevent,  that  state  was,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
offence,  changed  into  a  republic.  All  these  events  tended  to  complete  the 
system  of  the  directory,  and  to  give  it  a  preponderance  in  Europe ;  it  wae 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Helvetian,  Batavian,  Ligurian,  Cisalpine,  and  Roman 
republics,  all  of  which  were  constructed  after  the  same  model.  But  while 
the  directory  extended  its  influence  abroad,  it  was  again  threatened  by  parties 
at  home. 

The  elections  of  May,  1796,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  directory  ^ 
they  were  entirely  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the  year  &ve^  Since 
the  fourth  of  September,  the  removal  of  the  counter-revolutionists  had  restored 
all  the  influence  of  the  exclusive  republicans,  who  re-established  clubs  under 
the  name  of  constitutional  circlet.  This  party  preponderated  in  the  electoral 
assemblies,  which,  by  an  extraordinary  casualty,  had  to  name  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  deputies ;  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  for  the  council  of  fiye 
hundred,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  for  that  of  the  ancients.  As  soon 
as  the  elections  approached,  the  directory  began  to  exclaim  loudly  against  the 
anarchists.  But  its  proclamations  not  having  had  the  effect  of  preventing^ 
democratic  elections,  it  determined  to  annul  them'  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  cir.* 
cumstance  (Un  de  circonstance),  by  which  the  councils  had,  after  the  4th  of 
September,  granted  it  the  power  of  judging  the  proceedings  of  the  electoral 
assemblies.  It  invited  the  legislative  body*  by  message,  to  appoint  a  commis" 
sion  of  five  members  for  this  purpose.  A  great  portion  of  the  elections  waSf 
in  consequence,  on  the  Uth  of  May  annulled.  This  blow  was  aimed  by  thoF 
directorial  party  at  the  ultra  republicans,  as,  nine  months  before,  it  had  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  royalists. 

The  directory  was  desirous  of  retaining  that  political  equilibrium  which 
had  characterized  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  but  its  situation  wae 
materialljr  changed.  Since  its  last  measure,  it  could  no  longer  be  deemed 
an  impartial  government^  because  it  was  no  longer  a  constitutional  one.  Ite 
pretensions  to  independence  excited  general  discontent ;  it  continued*  how-' 
ever,  in  the  same  state  until  the  elections  of  the  year  seven.  It  displayed 
great  activity,  but  it  was  of  a  narrow  and  bustling  kind.  Merlin  (de  Douai) 
and  Treilhard,  who  had  succeeded  Carnot  and  Barthelemyf  were  two  politi-* 
cal  pettifoggers ;  Reubell  had  in  the  highest  degree  the  courage  requisite  for 
a  statesman*  without  possessing  enlarged  views ;  La  R6veillere  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  sect  of  theophilanthropists  for  the  head  of  a  governments 
As  to  Barras,  he  continued  his  dissolute  course  of  life  and  his  directorial 
regency ;  his  palace  was  the  resort  of  gamesters,  women  of  intrigue,  and 
stock-jobbers  of  every  kind.  The  administration  of  the  directors  partook 
of  their  character*  but  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  influenced  by  their  situa- 
tion, the  embarrassments  of  which  were  still  farther  increased  by  war  with 
*  the  whole  of  Europe. 

While  the  republican  plenipotentiaries  were  still  negotiating  a  peace  with 
the  emperor  at  Rastadt,  tne  second  coalition  commenced  its  campaign.  The 
treaty  of  Campo^Formio  was  nothing  more  than  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
betw^n  the  republic  and  Austria,  and  England  had  no  difllcult^  in  engaging 
her  in  a  new  confederacy,  in  which  all  the  European  powers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Prussia  and  Spain,  took  a  part.  The  subsidies  of  the  British  cabinet* 
and  f3ae  attractions  ot  the  west*  decided  Russia }  the  Porte  aiid  the  Barbary 
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states  embraced  the  confederacy  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt ;  the 
empire,  in  order  to  recover  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine :  and  the  petty  princes 
of  Italy,  for  the  pwpose  of  destroying  the  new  republics.  They  were  dis« 
cussing  at  Rastadt  the  treaty  relative  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  the  demolition  of  some  fortresses  on 
the  right  bank,  when  the  Russians  passed  into  Germany,  and  the  Austrian 
army  began  to  move.  The  French  plenipotentiaries  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  received  orders  to  depart  within  twenty-four  hours;  they  instantly 
obeyed,  and,  after  having  ootained  safe  conduct  from  the  enemy's  generaJ, 
commenced  their  journey.  At  some  distance  from  Rastadt  they  were  stopped 
by  a  party  of  Austrian  hussars,  who,  having  ascertained  their  names  and  titles, 
assassinated  them :  Bonnier  and  Robeijot  were  killed,  and  John  de  Bray  was 
left  for  dead.  This  unexampled  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  premedi- 
tated assassination  of  three  men  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  excited 
universal  horror.  The  legislative  body  indignantly  decreed  war  against  the 
governments  to  which  the  guilt  of  this  enormous  crime  attached. 

Hostilities  had  already  commenced  in  Italy  and  upon  the  Rhine.  The  di- 
rectory, apprized  of  the  march  of  the  Russian  troops,  and  suspecting  the  m- 
tentions  of  Austria,  obtained  from  the  councils  a  law  empowering  them  to 
raise  recruits.  The  military  eonscr^tionpl^ced  two  hundred  thousand  young 
men  at  the  disposition  of  the  republic.  This  law,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  incalculable,  was  the  result  of  a  more  regular  order  of  things.  The 
levies  in  mass  had  been  made  for  the  service  of  the  revolution,  the  conscrip- 
tion became  the  legal  service  of  the  country. 

The  troops  belonging  to  the  most  impatient  powers,  and  who  formed  the 
▼anguard  or  the  coalition,  had  already  commenced  the  attack.  The  king  of 
Naples  had  advanced  upon  Rome,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  levied  troops, 
and  threatened  the  Ligurian  republic ;  but  not  being  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  shock  of  the  French  armies,  they  were  easily  vanquished.  General 
Championnet,  after  a  sanguinary  victoiy,  entered  Naples,  and  the  Lazzaroni, 
after  defending  the  interior  of  the  city  tor  three  days,  were  subdued,  and  the 
Parthenopean  republic  was  proclaimed.  General  Joubert  took  possession  of 
Turin,  and  when  the  new  campaign  opened,  the  whole  of  Italy  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  French. 

The  coalition,  which  had  the  advantage  of  the  republic  in  preparations  and 
in  effective  force,  attacked  it  by  the  three  great  oi>enin^  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland.  A  strong  Austrian  force  debouched  in  the  dutchy  of  Man- 
tua, defeated  Sharer  twice  upon  the  Adige,  and  was  soon  afterward  joined 
by  the  whimsical  and,  until  then,  victorious  Suwarrow.  Moreau  succeeded 
Sharer,  and  was,  like  him,  defeated :  he  retreated  on  the  Side  of  Genoa,  in 
order  to  protect  the  barrier  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  join  the  armv  of  Naples 
commanded  by  Macdonald,  who  was  also  routed  at  Trebia.  Tne  confede- 
lates  next  directed  their  principal  force  against  Switzerland.  Some  Prussian 
coips  joined  the  archduke  Charles,  who  had  defeated  Jourdan  on  the  Uppe* 
Rhine,  and  who  was  making  preparations  for  crossing  the  Helvetian  frontier. 
The  duke  of  York  at  the  same  time  landed  in  Holland  with  forty  thousand 
Anglo-Russian  troops.  The  small  republics  which  protected  France  were 
invaded,  and,  after  some  new  victories,  the  confederates  were  enabled  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  very  seat  of  the  revolution. 

In  the  midst  of  these  military  disasters,  to  which  was  added  the  disconteftit 
of  all  parties,  the  elections  of  May,  1799,  took  place ;  they  were,  like  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  republican.  The  directory  was  no  longer  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength  to  contend  against  public  misfortunes  and  the  animosity 
ef  parties.  The  retirement  of  Reubeli,  who  was  succeeded  by  Si6yes,  de- 
prived it  of  the  only  man  who  could  make  head  against  the  storm,  and  intro- 
duced in  his  stead  the  most  decided  opponent  of  this  obnoxious  and  wom-oul 
ftovemmenU  The  moderate  party  and  the  ultra-republicans  concurred  in 
.  demanding  of  the  directors  an  account  of  the  interaal  and  external  state  of 
Ihe  republic. 

The  ooiuicil*  declared  themselves  pemanent,  and  Banasdaseited  hi»  col. 
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leagues.  The  animosity  of  the  councils  was  directed  solely  against  Treil- 
luurd.  Merlin,  and  La  R^veiU^,  the  last  sopports  of  the  old  directory.  They 
Temoved  Treilhard,  because  the  interral  of  a  ^ear  had  not  elapsed  between 
his  le^slative  and  directorial  functions,  as  required  by  the  constitution.  The 
ex-minister  of  justice,  Gohier,  was  immediately  put  in  his  place.  The  ora- 
tors of  the  council  next  rigorously  attacked  Merlin  and  La  R^veill^re,  whom» 
as  they  could  not  depose,  they  wished  to  compel  to  resign.  The  directors* 
who  were  thus  menaced,  sent  a  justificatory  message  to  the  councils,  andpro> 
posed  peace.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  republican  Bertrand  (du  Calvaoos), 
ascended  the  tribune ;  and,  after  having  examined  the  offers  of  the  directors, 
proceeded  in  these  terms :  **  You  have  proposed  a  reunion ;  and  I  propose 
that  you  should  consider  whether  you  can  still  retain  your  offices.  If  yoa 
desire  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  decide.  You  hare 
no  power  to  do  good :  you  will  never  have  either  the  confidence  of  your  col- 
leagues, or  that  of  the  people,  or  that  of  the  representatives,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  execute  the  laws.  Thanks  to  the  constitution, 
there  already  exists  m  the  directory  a  majority  which  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  national  representatives.  Why  do  you  hesitate  to 
t  restore  unanimity  both  in  design  and  principle,  between  the  two  first  autho- 
rities of  the  state  t  You  have  no  longer  even  the  confidence  of  those  rile 
flatterers  who  have  hollowed  out  your  political  grave.  Terminate  your  career 
by  an  act  of  devotion,  which  the  sound  hearts  of  republicans  will  alone  know 
how  to  appreciate.**  , 

Merlin  and  R^veillere,  deprived  of  the  support  of  government  by  the  reture 
ment  of  Reubell,  the  deposition  of  Treilhard,  and  the  desertion  of  Barras,an4 
influenced  by  the  demands  of  the  councils  as  well  as  by  patriotic  motives,  al 
length  yielded  to  circumstances,  and  resigned  the  directonal  authority;    This 
Tictory,  gained  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  republicans  and  the  moderate  party, 

Soved  advantageous  to  both.  The  first  introduced  general  Moulins  into  the 
rectory,  the  latter  Roger  Duces.  The  councils,  by  the  transaction  of  the 
18th  of  June,  which  disornnized  the  old  government  of  the  year  three,  took 
their  revensre  against  the  directory  for  the  4th  of  September  and  the  11th  of 
May.  At  this  period,  each  of  the  two  great  powers  of  the  state  had  in  its 
torn  violated  the  constitution :  the  directory,  in  decimating  the  legislature  | 
the  legislature,  in  expelling  the  directory.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  this 
form  of  government,  of  which  all  parties  had  cause  to  complain,  should  haye 
a  prolonged  existence. 

Si^yes,  after  the  successful  issue  of  the  18th  of  June,  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy what  Still  remained  of  the  government  of  the  year  three,  in  order  thai 
he  might  establish  a  legal  government  upon  another  plan.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  capricious  temper,  and  fond  of  system,  but  he  possessed  an  accurate  per- 
ception of  what  was  required  in  different  situations.  He  once  more  entered 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  revolution,  but  at  a  singular  epoch,  with  the  design 
of  closing  it  by  a  definitive  constitution.  After  having  materially  assisted  in 
effecting  the  principal  changes  of  1789,  by  his  motion  of  the  18th  of  June, 
which  transformed  the  states-general  into  a  national  assembly,  and,  by  his 
plan  of  internal  organization,  which  substituted  the  departments  for  the  pro- 
Yinces,  he  had  ever  since  remained  silent  and  passive.  He  had  waited  until 
such  time  as  the  measures  for  the  public  defence  should  again  give  place  to 
measures  for  the  defence  of  institutions.  Appointed,  under  the  director]^, 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  the  continuance  of  the  neutrality  of  Prussia  was  attri- 
buted to  him.  At  his  return,  he  accepted  the  office,  which  until  then  he  had 
refused,  of  director,  because  Reubell  had  retired  from  the  government,  and 
he  believed  that  all  parties  were  sufficiently  tired  to  co-operate  in  a  final  paci- 
fication, and  the  establishment  of  liberty.  For  carrying  his  yiews  into  effect, 
he  relied  upon  Roger  Duces,  in  the  directory ;  upon  the  council  of  ancients, 
in  the  legislature ;  and  out  of  doors,  upon  the  moderate  party  and  the  mid- 
dling class,  who,  after  having  wished  for  laws  as  a  novel^,  now  wished  f<ir 
repose  as  a  novelty  too.  This  party  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  firm  and 
steady  ^oyemment,  which  shoidd  have  neither  retrospections  nor  enmitieif 
and  which  should  thenceforward  satisfy  all  opinions  and  all  interests. 
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Ai  effects  similar  to  those  whieh  had  been  produced,  between  the  14th  and 
Il7th  of  July,  by  the  people,  in  conjunction  with  a  part  of  the  government^ 
had,  since  the  3d  of  October,  been  brought  about  by  the  army,  Si^yes  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary 
|o  have  the  assistance  of  a  general,  and  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Joubert,  wiio 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  in  order  that  he  should  first, 
by  means  of  victories,  and  the  liberation  of  Italy,  gain  a  great  political  re- 
putation. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  three,  however,  was  still  supported  by  the  two 
directors,  Gohier  and  Moulins,  and  by  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  out  of 
doors  by  the  party  of  the  Manege,  The  decided  republicans  had  assembled 
jis  a  club  in  that  hall  in  which  the  first  assembly  had  held  its  sittings.  The 
new  club,  formed  of  the  wreck  of  that  of  Salm,  which  had  existed  t^fore  the 
4th  of  September,  of  that  of  the  Pantheon,  which  had  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  directory,  and  of  the  old  society  of  jacobins,  professed 
republican  principles  with  enthusiasm,  but  not  the  democratic  opinions  of  the 
lower  orders.  £ach  of  the  two  parties  also  possessed  a  share  in  the  ministi^y 
which  had  been  renewed  at  the  same  time  as  the  directory.  Cambac6res 
had  the  department  of  justice ;  Quinette,  the  home  department ;  Reinhard, 
who  had  been  placed  in  office  during  the  ministerial  interregnum  of  Talle;^- 
rand,  was  minister  of  foreign  relations ;  Robert  Lindet,  of  the  finances ;  Bour- 
don (of  Vatry)  of  the  marine ;  Bernadotte,  of  war ;  and  Bourguignon,  soon 
afterward  succeeded  by  Fouch6  (of  Nantes),  of  police. 

Barras,  this  time,  remained  neuter  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, of  the  directory,  and  of  the  ministry.  Perceiving  that  affairs  were  pro^ 
iseeding  to  a  more  considerable  change  than  that  of  the  18th  of  June,  he  ima- 
gined that  the  destruction  of  the  republic  would  bring  along  with  it  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  and  he  began  to  treat  with  Louis  XVIII.  It  appears 
that  Barras,  in  negotiating  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  by  his  agent  David 
Mouuier,  by  no  means  forgot  himself.  He  espoused  nothing  through  convic- 
tion, and  never  failed  to  declare  himself  for  the  party  which  had  the  greatest 
iphance  of  victory.  After  having  been  a  democratic  Mountainist  on  the  31st 
of  May;  a  reactionary  Mountainist  on  the  37th  of  July;  a  revolutionary 
.director  against  the  royalists  on  the  4th  of  September ;  an  ultra-'republican 
director  against  his  old  colleagues  on  the  18th  of  June ;  he  now  became  a 
royalist  director  against  the  government  of  the  year  three. 

The  faction  which  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  4th  of  September  and  by 
the  peace  of  the  continent,  had  also  resumed  its  courage.  The  military  sue-  • 
oess  of  the  new  coalition,  the  law  of  the  forced  loan,  and  that  of  the  hostages, 
which  obliged  each  family  of  emigrants  to  give  securities  to  the  government, 
had  induced  the  royalists  of  the  south  and  west  to  take  up  arms.  They  re- 
appeared in  bands  which  became  every  day  more  formidable,  and  which 
recommenced  the  petty  but  disastrous  warfare  of  the  Chouans.  They  ex- 
pected the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  believed  in  the  speedy  restoration  of 
monarchy^  This  was  the  moment  for  a.  new  contest  between  all  parties. 
Jilach  of  them  aspired  to  the  inheritance  of  the  expiring  constitution,  as  was 
^en  at  the  end  of  the  conventional  session.  In  France  they  are  warned  b^ 
fL  sort  of  political  odour  that  a  government  is  dying,  and  all  parties  immedi- 
ately fly  to  the  prey. 

Happily  for  the  republic,  the  war  changed  its  aspect  upon  the  two  princi- 
pal frontiers  of  the  higher  and  lower  Rhine.  The  allies,  af^er  having  ac- 
quired Italy,  attempted  to  penetrate  into  France  through  Switzerland  and 
Holland ;  iMit  their  progress,  until  then  victorious,  was  arrested  by  generals 
Massena  and  Brune.  Massena  advanced  against  Korsakof  and  Suwarrow, 
pnd  in  a  series  of  grand  combinations  and  consecutive  victories,  during 
twelve  days,  running  first  to  Constance  and  then  to  Zurich,  the  Russians  wjere 
repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  coalition  was  thus  disorganized.  Brune 
also  defeated  the  duke  of  York  in  Holland,  and  compelled  him  to  re-embark, 
find  to  renounce  his  attempt  at  invasion.  The  army  of  Italy  alone  was  less 
wcpeiisltiil;  Joubert,  its  general^  was  killed  aft  the  battle  of  Novi,  wbUa 
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ehaifing  the  Anslro-Riissian  aimy.  But  not vithsiandiog  the  defeat  of  Novit 
this  frontier,  which  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  centre  of  events,  was 
not  passed,  but  was  skilfully  defended  bv  Championnet.  The  republican  troopa 
were  themselves  likely  very  soon  to  be  in  a  situation  to  cross  it ;  for  after 
having  been  for  a  moment  beaten,  they  began  to  resume  their  superiority  at 
every  fresh  conflict,  and  once  more  commenced  their  career  of  victories* 
Europe,  in  giving  by  its  repeated  attacks  more  exercise  to  the  military  power, 
rendered  it  every  day  more  formidable. 

But  nothing  was  changed  at  home,  where  divisions,  discontent,'  and  unea- 
siness remained  as  before.  The  contest  between  the  moderate  and  the  ultra 
republicans  had  become  still  more  decided.  Si^yes  pursued  his  projects 
against  the  latter.  He  attacked  the  jacobins  on  the  anniversary  of  the  lOth 
of  August,  in  the  Champ-de-Mars.  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who  had  obtained 
great  influence  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  by  his  character,  his  talents, 
and  the -military  importance  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  presented  a 
frightful  picture  of  terror  to  the  assembly,  and  declared  that  France  was  in 
danger  of  its  return.  About  this  time,  Si^yes  effected  the  removal  of  Berna- 
dotte ;  and  Fouch^,  with  his  concurrence,  closed  the  assembly  of  the  Momiff$. 
The  multitude,  to  whom  it  was  only  necessary  to  present  the  phantom  of  me 
past,  in  order  to  inspire  it  with  dread,  ranked  themselves,  in  their  apprehea- 
sion  of  the  return  of  the  system  of  terrors^  on  the  side  of  the  moderate  party; 
and  the  ultra-republicans  failed  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  country  declared  in 
danger,  as  at  the  end  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Si^yes,  after  having  lost 
Joubert,  looked  around  for  a  general  who  would  enter  into  his  designs,  one 
who  would  protect  the  republic,  without  becoming  its  oppressor.  Hoche  had 
been  dead  more  than  a  year;  Moreau  no  longer  possessed  the  public  esteem, 
on  account  of  his  equivocal  conduct  towards  the  directory  before  the  4th  of 
September,  and  of  his  sudden  accusation  of  his  old  friend  Pichegru,  whose 
treason  he  had  concealed  for  more  than  a  year;  Massena  was  not  at  all  a 
political  general ;  and  Bernadotte  and  Jourdan  were  devoted  to  the  party  of 
the  Man^e.  Si^yes,  finding  himself  in  this  situation  of  poverty,  adjourned 
his  political  measure  for  want  of  a  man. 

Buonaparte,  while  in  Egypt,  had  learned  the  state  of  France.  His  expedi- 
tion, of  which  I  have  giv^n  you  the  chief  incidents  in  my  former  letter,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  wiU  not  here  repeat,  had  been  brilliant,  but  had  produced 
no  residts.  After  having  beaten  the  Mamelukes,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
domination  in  low  and  in  high  Eeypt,  he  had  advanced  mto  Syria ;  but  his 
failure  in  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  had  compelled  him  to  return  to  his 
first  conquest.  There,  after  having  defeated  an  Ottoman  army  on  the  banks 
of  Aboukir,  so  fatal  the  year  before  to  the  French  fleets  he  decided  upon 
quitting  this  land  of  fame  and  of  banishment,  that  he  might  render  the  new 
crisis  in  France  subservient  to  his  elevation.  He  left  general  Kl^ber  in  com* 
znand  of  the  army  of  the  east,  and  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
covered  with  English  vessels,  in  a  frigate.  He  landed  at  Fr^jus  on  the  9tll 
of  October,  1799,  and  made  a  rapid  and  triumphal  progress  from  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  Paris.  His  expedition,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a 
fabulous  story,  astonished  all  France,  and  added  still  more  to  a  reputation 
which  the  conquest  of  Italy  had  already  raised  to  a  great  height.  These  two 
enterprises  had  distinguished  him  from  all  the  other  generals  of  the  repubUc 
The  remoteness  of  the  theatre  upon  which  he  had  fought  had  already  allowed 
him  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  career  of  independence  and  authority.  A  vic- 
torious genera],  an  acknowledged  diplomatist,  the  founder  of  republics,  he 
had  treated  all  interests  with  address,  all  creeds  with  moderation.  Preparing 
his  plans  of  ambition  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  he  had  taken  care  not  to 
make  himself  the  partisan  of  any  system;  and  he  had  so  managed  all  parties, 
as  to  eff(BCt  his  elevation  with  their  consent.  Ever  since  his  victories  in 
Italy,  he  had  entertained  thoughts  of  usurpation.  If  the  directory  had  been 
vanquished  by  the  council  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  proposed  to  march 
against  the  latter  with  his  army,  and  seixe  the  protectorate  of  the  republic. 
Finding!  after  the  4th  of  September,  that  the  directory  was  too  powerful,  and 
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tiie  inaethre  state  of  the  continent  too  dangerous  for  him*  be  aecepted  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  obsc^nrity  and  be  forgotten. 
On  the  news  of  the  disorganization  of  the  directory  on  the  18th  of  June,  he 
repaired  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  seat  of  action. 

His  arrival  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moderate  part  of  the  nation ;  he 
received  general  congratulations,  and  was  emulously  sought  after  by  all  the 
ilifferent  parties,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  him.  The  generals,  the 
directors,  the  deputies,  even  the  republicans  of  the  Man^e^  waited  upon  him, 
and  sounded  him.  They  amused  him  with  feasts  and  entertainmenu ;  he 
appeared  jin^ve,  simple,  observing,  and  not  very  eager ;  he  already  possessed 
the  familiarity  of  a  superior,  and  displayed  involuntary  habits  of  command. 
Notwithstandmg  his  apparent  want  of  eagerness,  and  the  absence  of  overtures, 
it  was  manifest  that  he  entertained  ulterior  designs :  without  saying  it,  he 
allowed  it  to  be  divined :  for,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  thing,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  expected.  He  could  not  rely  upon  the  republicans  of  the  ^fo- 
nege,  who  wished  neither  for  a  stroke  of  state  policy,  nor  a  dictator ;  and  as 
to  Si^yes,  his  apprehension  that  Buonaparte  would  be  too  ambitious  to  enter 
into  his  constitutional  views,  was  not  without  foundation.  But,  through  the 
importunity  of  common  friends,  an  interview  at  length  took  place,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  alliance.  On  the  5th  of  November  they  arranged  their  plan  of 
attack  against  the  constitution  of  the  year  three.  Si^yes  undertook  to  prepare 
the  councils  by  the  commi$sion$  qfinspector$t  who  had  an  unlimited  confidence 
in  him.  Buonaparte  was  to  gain  over  the  generals  and  the  different  bodies  of 
troops  which  were  stationed  at  Paris,  and  who  displayed  much  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  for  his  person.  They  agreed  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting 
^f  the  most  moderate  members  of  the  councils ;  to  lay  before  the  councils  a 
description  of  the  public  dangers ;  and,  after  exhibiting  to  them  the  menacing 
position  of  the  jacobins,  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  legislative  body  to  St 
Cloud,  and  the  appointment  of  general  Buonaparte  to  the  command  of  the 
armed  force,  as  tne  only  man  who  could  save  the  country.  They  then  pro* 
posed,  by  means  of  the  new  military  power,  to  effect  the  disorganization  of 
the  directory,  and  the  momentary  dissolution  of  the  legislative  body.  The 
morning  of  the  8th  of  November  was  appointed  for  carrying  this  enterprise 
Into  effect. 

During  the  three  intervening  days  the  secret  was  faithfully  kept.  Barras, 
Moulins,  and  Gohier,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  directory,  of  which  the 
last  was  then  president,  might,  by  anticipating  the  conspirators,  as  on  the 
4th  of  September,  have  disconcerted  their  projects.  But  they  thought  of 
their  own  hopes  and  not  of  other  persons'  schemes.  On  the  morning  of  the 
0th  of  November,  the  members  or  the  ancients  were  convoked  in  an  unusu^ 
manner  by  the  inspectors;  they  repaired  to  the  Tuileries,  and  entered  on 
their  session  about  seven  o'clock,  under  the  presidency  of  Lemercier.  Cor- 
Hudet,  Lebrun,  and  Fargues,  three  of  the  most  influential  conspirators  in  the 
Council,  presented  a  roost  alarming  picture  of  the  public  situation :  they  as- 
sured it  that  the  jacobins  were  coming  in  crowds  from  all  the  departments, 
that  they  wished  to  re-establish  the  revolutionary  ^vernment,  and  that 
terror  would  again  desolate  the  republic,  if  the  council  had  not  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  to  prevent  its  return.  Another  conspirator,  Regnier  (de  la 
Meurthe)  proposed  that  the  ancients,  who  were  already  giving  way,  shonldt 
by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution,  transfer  the  seat 
of  the  legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,  appoint  Buonaparte  to  the  command  of 
the  17th  military  division,  and  instruct  him  to  superintend  the  removal.  Ei- 
ther the  whole  council  was  an  accomplice  of  this  manoeuvre,  or  was  struck  by 
a  real  panic  aAer  so  precipitate  a  meeting,  and  such  alarming  speeches :  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  granted  every  thing  that  the  conspirators  required. 

Buonaparte  waited  impatiently  in  his  house,  in  the  street  Mont-Blanc,  for 
the  result  of  this  discussioil ;  he  was  surrounded  by  generals,  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  guard  of  the  directory,  Lefevre,  and  three  regiments  of  caval- 
ry, which  he  was  about  to  review.  The  decree  of  the  council  of  ancients. 
Which  was  passed  at  eight  o'clock,  was  brought  to  him  by  a  messenger  of 
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•tate  at  half-past.  He  reeeived  the  congratulations  of  those  who  formed  his 
eortege^  and  the  officers  drew  their  swords  in  token  of  fidelity.  He  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  they  marched  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  repaired  to  the  bar  of  the  council  of  ancients,  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  named  Lefivre,  the  commandant  of  the  directorial  guardi 
for  his  lieutenant. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  success ;  for,  although  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  military  power,  the  authority  of  the  directory  and  the 
legislative  power  of  the  councils  still  existed.  In  the  contest  which  must 
infallibly  ensue,  it  was  not  clear  that  the  grand  and,  until  then,  victorious 
energy  of  the  revolution  would  not  prevail.  Si^yes  and  Roger  Duces  pro« 
eeeded  from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  legislative  and  military  camp  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  delivered  in  their  resignations.  Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gohier, 
being  apprized,  though  at  a  late  hour,  of  what  was  passing,  attempted  to  use 
their  authority,  and  secure  the  protection  of  their  guard ;  but  the  latter  having, 
.  through  Buonaparte,  received  intelligence  of  the  decree  of  the  ancients,  re- 
fused to  obey  them.  Barras  became  discouraged,  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  set  out  for  his  estate  of  Grosbois.  The  directory  was  in  fact  dissolved ; 
and  there  was  one  antagonist  less  in  the  contest.  The  council  of  i^ve  hqn- 
dred  and  Buonaparte  alone  remained  in  the  field. 

The  decree  or  the  council  of  ancients,  and  the  proclamations  of  Buona- 
parte, were  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  the  inhabitants  of  which  experienced 
that  agitation  which  always  accompanies  extraordinary  events.  Tne  repub- 
licans felt,  and  not  without  reason,  serious  apprehensions  for  liberty.  But 
when  they  manifested  alarm  as  to  the  designs  of  Buonaparte,  in  whom  they 
beheld  a  Caesar  or  a  Cromwell,  they  received  a  reply  in  the  words  of  the  ge- 
neral :  **  Bad  parts,  worn-out  parts,  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense,  if  not  of  an 
honest  man.  It  would  be  sacrilegious  to  think  of  attempu  against  the  re- 
presentative government,  in  an  age  of  intelligence  and  liberty.  None  but 
a  fool  would  wish  wantonly  to  lose  the  stake  of  the  republic  against  roy- 
alty, after  having  supported  it  with  some  danger  as  well  as  credit.*'  Ne- 
vertheless the  importance  which  he  assumed  in  his  proclamations  was  but  a 
bad  omen !  and  he  also  reproached  the  directory  with  the  situation  of  France 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  **  What  have  you  done,*'  said  he,  "  with 
that  France  which  I  left  you  so  brilliant  1  I  left  you  peace,  I  have  found 
war :  I  left  you  victories,  I  have  found  defeats :  I  left  you  the  millions  of 
Italy,  and  1  have  found  nothing  but  spoliation  and  misery.  What  have 
you  done  with  the  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  knew,  all  of  them 
my  companions  in  glory  ?  they  are  dead.  This  state  of  things  cannot  last : 
before  tniee  years  it  will  lead  us  to  despotism."  It  was  the  first  time 
during  the  last  ten  years  that  one  man  referred  every  thing  to  himself,  and 
demanded  an  account  of  the  republic  as  of  his  own  estate.  One  is  grievously 
surprised  at  seeing  a  single  individual,  brought  forward  by  the  revolution, 
thus  introduce  himself  into  the  inheritance  so  laboriously  acquired  by  a 
whole  people. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  members  of  the  council  repaired  to  St  Cloud. 
Thither  also  Si6yes  and  Roger  Duces  accompanied  Buonaparte,  with  the 
view  of  opposing  the  designs  of  the  conspirators.  Si^yes,  who  understood 
the  tactics  of  revolutions,  proposed,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
scheme,  that  their  chiefs  should  be  provisionally  arrested,  and  that  none  but 
the  moderate  party  should  be  admitted  into  the  councils ;  but  Buonaparte 
refused  to  accede  to  this  proposal ;  for  being  no  party  man,  and  having 
hitherto  only  acted  and  conquered  with  soldiers,  he  thought  that  he  could 
move  the  legislative  body  like  an  arm  v  by  the  word  of  command.  The  gallery 
of  Mars  was  prepared  for  the  council  of  ancients ;  the  Orangery  for  that  of 
the  five  hundred.  A  considerable  armed  force  surrounded  the  seat  of  the 
legislature,  as  the  mob  on  the  8d  of  June  surrounded  the  convention.  The 
republicans  assembled  in  groups  in  the  gardens,  and  waited  for  the  opening 
of  the  session :  they  were  agitated  with  a  generous  indignation  against  the 
iBilitaiy  brutality  with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  communicated  to 
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etch  other  fheir  pto^ecin  of  resistance.  The  yoan;  general,  followed  by  m 
few  gfvenadiers,  traversed  the  courts  and  the  apartments,  and  prematurely 
yielding  to  his  natural  character,  he  said,  like  the  twentieth  kinff  of  a  dy- 
nasty: ''I  will  have  no  more  factions:  there  must  be  an  end  of  th^n.  I 
positively  will  have  no  more  of  them.**  About  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  councils  assembled  in  their  respective  halls,  to  the  sound  of  instniments 
which  played  the  air  of  la  ManeiUaiie. 

As  soon  as  the  session  opened,  Emile  Gaudin,  one  of  the  conspirators,  as- 
cended the  tribune  of  the  five  hundred,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
council  of  the  ancients  for  the  measures  which  it  had  adopted,  and  that  its 
opinion  should  be  recjuested  as  to  the  means  of  saving  the  republic.  This 
motion  became  the  signal  of  the  most  violent  tumult :  cries  arose  against 
Gaudin  from  all  sides  of  the  hall.  The  republican  deputies  besieged  the  tri- 
bune and  the  chair  in  which  Lucien  Buonaparte  presided.  The  conspirators 
Cabinis,  Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe),  Chazal,  Gaudin,  Lucien,  &c  grew  pale 
upon  their  seats.  After  a  protracted  commotion,  amid  which  no  one  coold 
be  heard,  order  was  for  a  moment  restored,  and  Delbred  proposed  that  they 
should  renew  the  oath  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  three :  no  voice  being 
raised  against  this  motion,  which  at  such  a  juncture  was  vital,  the  oath  was 
taken  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  unanimity  which  endangered  the 
conspiracy. 

Buonaparte,  being  informed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  council  of  Are 
hundred,  and  seeing  himself  in  great  peril  of  desertion  and  defeat,  presented 
himself  before  the  council  of  ancient^.  If  the  latter,  which  inclined  towards 
the  conspiracy,  was  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  council,  he 
was  lost.  "  Representatives  of  the  people  T*  said  he,  "  you  are  placed  in  no 
ordinary  circumstances ;  you  are  upon  a  precipice.  Yesterday,  when  yon 
summoned  me  to  notify  the  decree^f  removal,  and  intrusted  me  with  the 
execution  of  it,  I  was  at  ease :  I  immediately  assembled  my  comrades ;  we 
flew  to  your  assistance.  Well,  to-day  1  am  overwhelmed  with  calumnies. 
They  talk  of  Caesar,  they  talk  of  Cromwell,  they  speak  of  military  govern- 
ment !  If  I  had  wished  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  my  country,  I  should  not 
have  submitted  to  the  orders  you  gave  me ;  I  should  not  have  had  occasion 
to  receive  this  authority  from  your  hands.  Representatives  of  the  people ! 
I  swear  to  you  that  the  country  has  not  a  more  zealous  defender  than  my- 
self; but  it  is  upon  you  that  its  safety  depends.  The  government  no  longer 
exists :  four  of  the  directors  have  delivered  in  their  resignation ,  the  fifUi 
(Barras)  has  been  placed  under  mrveillanee  for  security;  the  council  of 
nve  hundred  is  divided;  the  council  of  ancients  alone  remains.  Let  it 
adopt  the  necessary  measures ;  let  it  but  speak,  I  am  here  to  execute  them. 
Let  us  save  liberty,  let  us  save  equality.**  A  republican  member  (Linglet) 
then  rose  and  addressed  hhn :  ''  General,  we  applaud  what  you  say :  swear 
then,  with  us,  obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  three,  which  can  alone 
maintain  the  republic.**  It  had  been  all  over  with  him  if  this  proposition 
had  been  hailed  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  it  was  in  the  council  of  five 
hundred.  It  however  surprised  the  council,  and  Buonaparte  was  for  a  mo- 
ment disconcerted.  But  he  soon  resumed :  "  The  constitution  of  the  year 
three !  you  no  longer  have  it.  You  violated  it  on  the  4th  of  September ;  you 
violated  it  on  the  11th  of  May.  The  constitution!  it  is  invoked  by  all  fac- 
tions, and  it  has  been  violatea  by  all ;  it  cannot  be  a  means  of  safety  to  us* 
because  it  no  longer  possesses  the  respect  of  any  body :  the  constitution 
being  violated,  we  must  have  another  compact,  and  other  guarantees.** 
The  council  applauded  the  reproaches  which  Buonaparte  addressed  to  it,  and 
rose  up  as  a  sign  of  their  approbation. 

Buonaparte,  deceived  by  the  easy  success  which  his  demeanour  had  ob- 
tained for  him  in  the  council  of  ancients,  imagined  that  his  presence  alone 
would  appease  the  stonny  council  of  five  hundred.  Thither  he  repaired  at 
the  head  of  some  grenadiers,  whom  he  left  at  the  door,  but  in  the  interior 
of  the  hall,  and  he  advanced  alone  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  At  the  sight  of 
the  bayonets  the  whole  council  rose  by  a  sudden  impulse.    C<mceiTiiig  thai 
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Ills  entrance  was  the  signal  of  military  violence,  they  all  joined  in  the  orv« 
Outlaw  him!  Down  with  the  dictator!  Many  members  rushed  towaros 
him,  and  Biffonet,  seizing  him  by  the  arms,  **  What  are  you  doing,  rash 
man  !**  said  he ;  '*  retire,  you  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  law.**  Buonaparte 
turned  pale,  became  perturbed,  retired,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  grenadiers 
who  had  served  him  as  an  escort.  « 

The  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  council  did  not  cease  with  his  disappear- 
ance. All  the  members  spoke  at  once ;  every  one  proposed  measures  of  public 
ss^fety  and  defence.  They  overwhelmed  Lucien  Buonaparte  with  reproaches ; 
he  justified  his  brother,  but  with  timidity.  After  many  efforts  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  the  tribune,  and  inviting  the  council  to  judge  his  brother 
with  less  risfour.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  no  design  against  liberty; 
he  recalled  his  services :  but  many  voices  were  instantlv  heanl  to  exclaim. 
He  has  destroyed  all  the  merit  of  them:  Down  with  the  dictator!  Down 
with  the  tyrants !  The  tumult  then  became  more  violent  than  ever,  and 
they  demanded  the  outlawry  of  general  Buonaparte.  '*  What,**  said  Lucien, 
**  you  would  have  me  pronounce  sentence  of  outlawry  a^inst  my  brother  I** 
^^^  Yes,  yes,  outlawry,  that  is  for  tyrants  !**  Amid  this  confusion  it  was 
proposed,  and  put  to  the  vote,  that  the  council  should  be  permanent,  that 
It  should  instantly  repair  to  its  palace  in  Paris ;  that  the  troops  assembled 
at  St.  Cloud  should  form  part  oi  the  guard  of  the  legislative  body,  and  that 
the  command  of  them  should  be  given  to  Bemadotte.  •  Lucien,  astounded  by 
all  these  propositions,  and  by  the  auUcaery  which  he  imagined  was  adopted 
like  the  others,  quitted  the  chair,  ascended  the  tribune,  and  said,  in  the 
greatest  agitation,  **  Since  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtaiu  a  hearing  in  this 
assembly,  1  lay  down,  with  a  deep  sense  of  outraged  dignityt  the  ensigns  of 
the  popular  magistracy.**  At  the  same  time  he  took  off  his  cap,  his  cloak, 
and  his  scarf. 

In  the  mean  time,  Buonaparte  had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  effecting 
his  retreat  from  the  council  of  five  hunared,  in  order  to  recover  himself  from 
his  perturbation.  Little  accustomed  to  popular  scenes,  he  was  sensibly 
affected  by  the  repulse  he  had  so  unexpectedly  received.  His  officers  sur- 
romided  him ;  ana  Si^yes,  who  had  more  revolutionary  practice  than  himself, 
advised  him  to  lose  no  time,  but  instantly  to  employ  force.  General  Lef^vre 
immediately  gave  orders  to  bring  off  Lucien  from  the  council.  A  detach- 
ment entered  the  hall,  proceeded  to  the  chair  which  Lucien  again  occupied, 
took  him  into  their  ranks,  and  returned  with  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
troops.  As  soon  as  Lucien  came  out,  he  mounted  on  horseback  by  the  side 
of  his  brother,  and  although  deprived  of  his  legal  character,  he  harangued 
the  troops,  as  president.  In  concert  with  Buonaparte,  he  invented  the  fable, 
so  often  since  repeated,  of  poniards  being  raised  against  the  general  in  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Citizen  soldiers!  the  president 
of  the  council  of  dyh  hundred  declares  to  you  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  council  is  at  this  moment  under  the  dread  of  some  representatives, 
who  with  dagffers  besiege  the  tribune,  threaten  their  colleagues  with  death, 
and  carry  on  the  most  dreadrul  deliberations !— General,  and  you,  soldiers, 
and  all  ye  citizens !  you  will  only  acknowledge  as  the  legislators  of  France 
those  who  are  willing  to  repair  to  me.  As  to  those  who  remain  in  the 
Orangery,  let  them  be  driven  out  by  force.  Those  brigands  are  no  lonffer 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  the  representatives  of  the  poniard  !** 
After  this  furious  incentive,  addressed  to  the  soldiery  by  a  conspinng  presi- 
dent, who,  according  to  custom,  calumniated  those  whom  he  wished  to  pro- 
scribe. Napoleon  took  up  the  speech,  **  Soldiers !"  said  he,  "  I  have  led  you 
to  victory;  may  1  rely  upon  youf*  "Yes,  yes!  Long  live  the  general!** 
— "Soldiers!  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  council  would  save  the 
country;  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  given  itself  up  to  discord:  the  factious 
endeavour  to  excite  it  against  me.  Soldiers!  may  I  relv  upon  youT— 
"Yes,  yes!  Long  live  Buonaparte!*'— "Well  then,  I  will  bnng  them  to 
raason.**  He  instantly  commanded  some  superior  ofikers  who  surrounded 
hoB  to  clear  the  ball  of  the  fire  hundred. 
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!  The  eouncil,  after  the  departure  of  Lueien,  became  a  prey  to  extimne 
anxiety  and  the  greatest  irresolution.  Some  of  the  members  proposed  that 
they  should  issue  forth  in  a  body  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  of  Paris.  Others  were  anxious  that  the  national  representatives 
should  not  abandon  their  post,  but  should  withstand  the  inteiference  of  mili- 
tary violence  to  the  last.  During  this  discussion,  a  troop  of  grenadiers  slow^ 
entered  the  hall,  and  the  officer  who  commanded  it  apprized  the  council  that 
it  must  disperse.  The  deputy  Prudhon  reminded  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  and  general 
JTourdan  depicted  to  them  the  enormity  of  such  an  attempt.  The  troop  re- 
mained for  an  instant  undecided ;  but  a  reinforcement  entered  in  close  co- 
lumn, and  ^neral  Leclerc  exclaimed,  '*  In  the  name  of  general  Buonaparte, 
the  legislative  body  is  dissolved ;  let  all  good  citizens  retire.  Grenadiers, 
forward!**  Cries  of  indignation  arose  from  every  seat  in  the  hall,  but 
they  were  drowned  by  the  sound  of  drums.  The  grenadiers,  presenting 
bayonets,  advanced  slowly  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Orangeiy,  and  thas 
drove  the  members  before  them,  who  still  however  made  the  air  ring  with 
the  cry  of  **  Long  live  the  republic  !**  At  half-past  five  o'clock  of  the  9th  of 
November,  1799,  there  was  no  longer  a  national  representation. 

Thus  was  consummated  this  last  violation  of  law,  this  final  blow  against 
liberty  \  and  from  this  period  military  government  commenced  its  dominion. 
The  8th  of  November  was  in  effect  another  Slst  of  May,  as  between  the  army 
and  the  representatives,  except  that  it  was  not  directed  against  a  party  but 
ajgainst  the  popular  power.  On  that  day  the  revolution  expired :  but  It  is 
right  that  we  shoula  distmguish  the  18th  Brumaire  from  the  consequences 
which  resulted  from  it.  It  might  at  that  time  have  been  supposed  that  the 
army  was  merely  an  auxiliary  of  the  revolution,  as  on  the  5th  of  October, 
and  the  4th  of  September,  and  that  this  indispensable  change  would  not 
solely  turn  to  the  advantage  of  a  single  individual,  who  would  soon  convert 
France  into  a  regiment,  and  who  would  allow  nothing  to  be  heard  in  the 
world,  which  until  then  had  been  agitated  by  so  great  a  moral  commotioB, 
but  the  march  of  ki$  army  and  the  communication  of  hu  will.(l) 

LETTER  XXXIII. 

• 
Siaie  of  France  eofuequent  on  the  Appointment  of  Nafdeon  to  Ae  Conaubhif^ 
A  Prouisional  Goroemment  nommaied — The  Constitution  of  the  Ahhi  SAwi 
entirely  chat^d  in  the  Constitution  of'  the  Year  eight — Formation  of  the  Ufh 
vemment—'Faafic  Professions  of  JYtwoleon — Campaign  of  Raly^  and  ceb- 
braied  battle  of  Marengo— Peace  of  the  Continent  w  the  Treaty  of  Limeodk 
and  with  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.    A.  D.  1799—1803. 

The  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  at  Paris,  and  which  I  have  da- 
tailed  to  you,  my  son,  towards  the  close  of  my  preceding  letter,  gave  rise  to 
much  speculation  as  to  their  probable  results  on  the  liberties  of  France. 
From  the  party  of  Si^yes  to  that  of  the  ancient  regime,  the  royalists  of  1788; 
every  one  was  eager  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  future  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  chanj^e  which  had  taken  place.  The  moderate  constitutionalists 
hoped  that  a  denned  liberty  would  be  established;  the  royalists  flattered 
themselves  with  the  expectation  of  a  similar  beneficial  result ;  the  mass  of 
the  people,  ill-informed  and  desirous  of  repoie,  reckoned  upon  the  return  of 
order  under  a  powerful  protector;  while  the  proscribed  and  the  ambitious  anti- 
cipated their  amnesty  or  their  elevation.  During  the  three  months  that  fol- 
lowed the  singular  proceedings  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  JSTovembert  1799,  appro- 
bation and  hope  were  general.  A  provisional  government  was  norainatedt 
consisting  of  three  consuls,  Buonaparte,  Si6yes,  and  Roger  Duoos,  with  tWQ 
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togulative  eommistioni  wlio  were  charged  with  preparing  the  cmutitutioiiy 
ami  an  order  of  thin^  which  should  be  definitlTe. 

On  the  94th  of  December,  1799,  the  constitution  of  the  year  eight  was  pnb- 
lished ;  and  it  was  composed  of  the  wreck  of  that  of  the  abb^  Si^yes,  which 
was  now  regarded  aa  a  constitution  of  slavery.  The  goremment  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  first  consul,  who  had  for  seconds  two  consols  with  a  voice 
in  council.  The  senate,  primarily  chosen  by  the  consuls,  itself  now  chose 
fiom  the  list  of  national  candidates  the  members  of  the  tribunate  and  the  legis- 
lative body.  The  government  alone  had  the  initiation  of  laws.  This  put 
an  end  to  we  body  of  electors  who  nominated  the  candidates  of  the  different 
lists,  the  tribunes  of  the  legislators — an  end  of  the  independent  tribunes, 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people  before  the  legislative  assembly — an  end 
of  the  legislative  assembly  that  emanated  from  the  body  of  the  nation,  and 
which  was  accountable  to  it  alone— and  finally,  an  end  of  the  body  politic. 
In  the  place  of  all  this  there  arose,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  a  consul 
omnipotent,  having  the  disposal  of  the  army  and  of  power— a  general  and  a 
dictator;  a  council  of  state  destined  to  place  itself  in.  the  trout  rank  of 
usurpation ;  and  finally,  a  senate  of  twenty-four  members,  whose  solitary 
function  was  to  abrogate  the  influence  of  the  people,  to  choose  tribunes  with- 
out authority,  and  legislators  who  should  be  silent.  The  spirit  of  vitality 
passed  from  the  nation  to  the  government.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that, 
up  to  this  period,  all  the  constitutions  had  been  derived  from  the  social  con- 
tract;  but  that  subsequently,  until  the  year  1814,  they  were  all  derived  from 
the  new-modified  constitution  of  the  abb^  Si^yes. 

The  new  government,  however,  was  reg^ularly  installed.  Napoleon  was 
appointed  first  consul,  but  he  now  associated  with  himself  as  second  and 
third  consuls,  Cambac6rds  and  Le  Bran.  The  ex-archbishop  Talleyrand, 
and  the  ex-Mountainist  Foucb^  were  appointed  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
and  of  police.  Considerable  objection  was  started  to  the  making  use  of  Uie 
services  of  the  latter,  but  Buonaparte  wished  it  and  his  voice  prevailed. 
**  We  shall  form,**  said  he,  '*  a  new  epoch — of  what  has  passed,  we  must  re- 
member only  the  good,  and  forget  the  bad.'*  In  fact,  he  now  gave  himself 
little  concern  under  what  banner  persdns  had  hitherto  served,  provided  they 
now  ranged  themselves  under  his  own,  and  that  they  summoned  around  it 
tbe  ancient  supporters  of  royalism  or  the  revolution. 

One  of  Uie  first  and  most  popular  measures  of  Buonamarte,  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  consular  dignity,  was  to  make  proposals  of^  peace  to  England. 
This  offer  was  made  eariy  in  the  year  1800,  in  a  letter,  not  written,  accord- 
ing to  etiquette,  by  one  of  his  ministers  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affiiirs,  but  addressed  by  him  to  the  king  himself,  whose  patriotic  virtues  he 
did  not  omit  to  applaud.  He  mentioned  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  the  trae 
glory  derivable  from  it ;  and  expi^ssed  his  hope  that  two  nations  so  enlight- 
enea  as  France  and  Great  Britain  would  no  longer  be  actuated  by  false  ideas 
of  glory  and  greatness.  The  reply  to  this  singular  document  was  returned 
by  lord  Orenville  at  the  king's  command,  declaring  that  his  majesty  had 
given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  secure 
and  parmanent  tranquillity  in  Europe,  denied  that  he  either  was  or  had  been 
engaged  in  any  contest  for  a  vain  and  false  glory,  since  he  had  onlv  endea- 
voured to  maintain,  against  all  aggression,  the  rights  and  happiness  of'^his  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  added,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  negotiate  while  the  French 
seemed  still  to  cherish  those  principles  which  had  involved  Europe  in  a  long 
and  destractive  warifare.  The  continuation  of  war  was  therefore  decided ; 
aad  the  consuls  issued  a  proclamation,  remarkable  for  its  being  addressed  to 
a  new  class  of  national  feelings.  Hitherto  France  had  been  summoned  to 
arms  for  the  defence  of  liberty ;  the  consuls  now  began  to  rouse  it  in  the 
name  of  honour.  ^  Frenchmen !  you  desire  peace :  your  government  desires 
it  even  more  anxiously :  its  first  wishes,  its  constant  efforts  have  been  for 
ie.  The  English  ministiy  rejects  our  offers :  the  English  ministry  has 
ayed  the  secret  of  its  horrible  policy;  to  sever  France,  to  destroy  its  ma- 
aaditsharbouiSytoblotit  from  the  map  of  Europe;  to  degrade  it  to  ths 
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rank  of  secondary  powen ;  to  keep  all  the  nations  of  Eorope  separaited  br 
divisions,  to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  them  all,  and  enrich  itself  wich 
their  spoils.  It  is  to  obtain  these  frijgfhtfal  successes  that  England  expends 
ner  treasures,  lavishes  her  promises,  and  multiplies  her  intrigues.  It  is  for 
you  to  command  peace  i  to  command  it  we  must  have  money,  military  stores, 
soldiers :  ail  should  be  eager  to  pay  the  tribute  which  they  owe  to  Uie  com- 
mon defence !  The  young  should  rush  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks  S  it 
m  no  longer  a  question  of  faction !    It  is  no  longer  for  the  choice  of  tyrants 

hat  they  are  going  to  arm ;  it  is  for  the  guarantee  of  all  that  they  hold  dear; 

t  is  for  the  honour  of  France ;  it  is  for  the  sacred  interests  of  humanity.** 

Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  negotiating  a  peace  with  England,  Buonaparte 
ihus  roused  the  population  of  France  to  renewed  exertions,  and  began  in 
good  earnest  to  address  himself  for  one  of  the  most  important  campaigns  of 
his  life ;  and  in  which  he  added,  if  that  were  possible,  to  the  high  military 
reputation  he  had  acquired.  Committing  the  charge  of  the  campaiffn  upon 
the  Rhine  to  Moreau,  the  first  consul  reserved  for  himself  the  task  of  bring- 
ing back  victory  to  the  French  standards  on  the  fields  in  which  he  won  his 
earliest  laurels.  His  plan  of  victory  again  included  a  passage  of  the  Alps,  as 
boldly  and  unexpectedly  as  in  1795,  but  in  a  different  direction.  That  earlier 
period  had  this  resemblance  to  the  present,  that  on  both  occasions  the  Aus- 
trians  menaced  Genoa ;  but  in  1800  it  was  only  from  the  Italian  frontier  and 
the  Col  de  Tende,  whereas,  in  1795,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the 
mountains  of  Savoy,  above  Genoa.  Swit2serland,  too,  formerly  neutral,  and 
allowing  no  passage  for  armies,  was  now  as  open  to  the  march  of  French 
troops  as  any  of  their  own  provinces,  and  of  this  Buonaparte  determined  to 
avail  himself.  He  was  aware  of  the  Austrian  plan  of  taking  Genoa  and  en- 
tering Provence ;  and  he  formed  the  daring  resolution  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  reserve,  surmount  the  line  of  the  Alps,  even  where  they 
are  most  difficult  of  access,  and  descending  into  Italy,  place  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  Austrian  army,  interrupt  their  communications,  carry  off  their 
magazines,  parks,  and  hospitals,  coop  them  up  between  his  own  army  and 
Uiat  of  Massena,  which  was  in  their  front,  and  compel  them  to  battle,  in  a 
situation  where  defeat  must  be  destruction.  But  to  accomi^ish  this  daring 
movement,  it  was  necessary  to  march  a  whole  army  over  the  hi^est  chain 
of  mountains  in  Europe,  by  roads  which  afford  but  a  dangerous  passage  to 
the  solitary  traveller,  and  through  passes  where  one  man  can  do  more  to  de- 
fend than  ten  to  force  their  way.  Artillery  was  to  be  carried  through  sheep- 
paths  and  over  precipices  impracticable  to  wheel-carriages ;  ammunition  and 
baggage  were  to  be  transported  at  the  same  disadvantages ;  and  provisions 
were  to  be  conveyed  through  a  country  poor  in  itself,  and  inhabited  by  a  na- 
tion which  had  every  cause  to  be  hostile  to  France,  and  might  therefore  be 
expected  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  which  should  oceur 
of  avenging  themselves  for  her  late  aggressions. 

The  strictest  secrecy  was  necessary  to  procure  even  the  opportunity  of 
attempting  this  audacious  plan  of  operations ;  and  to  ensure  tiiis  secrecy, 
Buonaparte  had  recourse  to  a  singular  mode  of  deceiving  the  enemy.  It  was 
made  as  public  as  possible,  by  orders,  decrees,  proclamations,  and  the  like, 
that  the  first  consul  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  o(  reserve, 
and  that  it  was  to  assemble  at  Dijon.  Accordingly,  a  numerous  staff  was 
sent  to  that  place,  and  much  apparent  bustle  took  place  in  assembling  six  or 
seven  thousand  men  there,  with  great  pomp  and  fracas.  These,  as  the  spies 
of  Austria  truly  reported  to  their  employers,  were  either  conscripts  or  vele- 
rans  unfit  for  service ;  and  caricatures  were  published  of  the  first  consul 
reviewing  troops  composed  of  children  and  disabled  soldiers,  which  was  irani- 
cally  termed  his  army  of  reserve.  When  an  army  so  composed  was  reviewed 
by  the  first  consul  himself  with  great  ceremony,  it  impressed  a  general  belief 
that  Buonaparte  was  only  endeavourinsr*  by  making  a  show  of  force,  to  divnt 
the  Austrians  from  their  design  upon  Genoa,  and  thus  his  real  purpose  mm 
effectually  concealed.  Bulletins,  too,  were  privately  circulated  by  the  agents 
of  police,  as  if  scattered  by  the  royalists,  in  which  specious  argumento  wcie 
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Qsed  to  prove  that  the  French  army  of  reserve  neither  did  nor  could  exist — 
and  these  also  were  designed  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  various  points 
on  which  it  was  at  .the  very  moment  collecting. 

The  pacification  of  the  west  of  France  had  placed  many  good  troops  at 
Buonaparte's  disposal,  which  had  previously  been  engaged  against  the 
Chouans ;  the  quiet  state  of  Paris  permitted  several  regiments  to  be  detached 
from  the  capital.  New  levies  were  made  with  the  utmost  celerity;  and  the 
divisions  of  the  army  of  reserve' were  organized  separately,  and  at  different 
places  of  rendezvous,  but  ready  to  form  a  junction  when  they  should  receive 
the  signal  for  commencing  operations. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1800,  seeking  to  renew  the  fortunes  of  France,  now 
united  with  his  own,  the  chief  consul  left  Paris,  and  having  reviewed  the  pre- 
tended army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  on  the  7th,  arrived  on  Uie  8th  at  Geneva. 
Here  he  had  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  financier  Necker;  but  a  more 
interesting  conversation  with  general  Marescot,  despatched  to  survey  Mont 
Bernard,  and  who  had,  with  great  difficulty  ascended  as  far  as  the  convent  of 
the  Chartreux.  **  Is  the  route  practicable  V  said  Buonaparte. — *'  It  is  barely 
possible  to  pass,"  replied  the  engineer. — ^  Let  us  set  forward  then,^  said  Na- 
poleon, and  the  extraordinary  march  was  commenced. 

On  the  13th,  arriving  at  Lausanne,  Buonaparte  joined  the  van  of  his  real 
army  of  reserve,  which  consisted  of  six  effective  regiments,  commanded  by 
the  celebrated  Lannes.    These  corps,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  troops 
intended  for  the  expedition,  had  been  assembled  from  their  several  positions 
by  forced  marches.    Camot,  the  minister  at  war,  attended  the  first  consul 
at  Lausanne,  to  report  to  him  that  fifteen  thousand,  or  from  that  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand  men,  detached  from  Moreau*s  army,  were  in  the 
act  of  descending  on  Italy  by  St.  Gothard,  in  order  to  form  the  leA  wing  of 
his  army.    The  whole  army,  in  its  various  divisions,  was  now  united  under 
the  command  of  Berthier  nominally  as  ^neral- in-chief,  though  in  reality 
under  that  of  the  first  consul  himself.    This  was  in  compliance  with  a  regu- 
lation of  the  constitution,  which  rendered  it  inconsistent  for  the  first  consul 
to  command  in  person.    It  was  a  form  which  Buonaparte  at  present  evaded, 
and  afterward  laid  aside ;  thinking  truly,  that  the  name  as  well  as  office  of 
generalissimo  was  most  fittingly  vested  in  his  own  person,  since,  though  it 
might  not  be  the  loftiest  of  his  titles,  it  was  that  which  best  expressed  Ms 
power.    The  army  might  amount  to  sixty  thousand  men,  but  one-third  of  the , 
number  were  conscripts. 

During  the  interval  between  the  15th  and  18th  of  May,  all  the  columns  of 
the  French  army  were  put  into  motion  to  cross  the  Alps.  Tureau,  at  the 
head  of  five  thousand  men,  directed  his  march  by  Mount  Cenis,  on  Exilles 
and  Susa.  A  similar  division,  commanded  bv  Chabran,took  the  route  of  the 
Little  St.  Bernard.  Buonaparte  himself,  on  the  15th,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  upwards,  marched 
from  Lausanne  to  the  little  village  called  St.  Pierre,  at  which  point  there 
ended  every  thing  resembling  a  practicaMe  road.  An  immense  and  appa^ 
rently  inaccessible  mountain  reared  its  head  among  general  desolation  and 
eternal  frost ;  while  precipices,  glaciers,  ravines,  and  a  boundless  extent  of 
faithless  snows,  which  the  slightest  concussion  of  the  air  converts  into 
aTalanches  capable  of  burying  armies  in  their  descent,  af^ared  to  forbid 
access  to  all  living  things  but  the  chamois,  and  his  scarce  less  wild  pursuer. 
Yet  foot  by  foot,  and  man  by  man,  did  the  French  soldiers  proceed  to  ascend 
this  formidable  barrier,  which  nature  had  erected  in  vain  to  limit  human  am- 
bition. The  view  of  the  valley,  emphatically  called  "of  desolation,"  where 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  snow  and  sky,  had  no  terro^rs  for  the  first  consul  and 
his  army.  They  advanced  up  paths  hitherto  only  practised  by  hunterst  or 
here  and  there  a  hardy  pedestrian,  the  infantry  loaded  with  their  arms,  and 
in  full  military  equipment,  the  cavalry  leading  their  horses.  The  musical 
bands  played  from  time  to  time  at  the  head  of  the  regiments,  and,  in  places  of 
unusual  difficulty,  the  drums  beat  a  charge,  as  if  to  encourage  the  soldiers  to 
eooounter  the  opposition  of  nature  herself.    The  artillery,  without  which  , 
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they  could  not  hare  done  senrice,  were  deposited  in  trunks  of  trees  hollowed 
oat  for  the  purpose.  Each  was  dragged  by  a  hundred  men,  and  the  troops, 
making  it  a  pomt  of  honour  to  bring  forward  their  guns,  accomplished  this 
severe  duty,  not  with  cheerfulness  only,  but  with  enthusiasm.  The  carnages 
were  taken  to  pieces,  and  harnessed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  or  committed  to 
the  soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other  in  the  task  of  bearing  them  with  levers ; 
and  the  ammunition  was  transported  in  the  same  manner.  While  one*half  of 
the  soldiers  were  thus  ennged,  the  others  were  obliged  to  carry  the  muskets, 
cartridge-boxes,  knapsacks,  and  provisions  of  their  comrades,  as  well  as  their 
own.  Each  man,  so  loaded,  was  calculated  to  carry  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds 
weight,  up  icy  precipices,  where  a  man  totally  without  encumbrance  could 
ascend  but  slowly.  Probably  no  troops  save  the  French  could  have  endured 
the  fatigue  of  such  a  march ;  and  no  other  general  than  Buonaparte  would 
have  ventured  to  require  it  at  their  hand. 

He  set  out  a  considerable  time  after  the  march  had  begun,  alone,  excepting 
his  guide.  He  is  described  by  the  Swiss  peasant  who  attended  him  in  that 
capacity,  as  wearing  his  usual  simple  dress,  a  gray  surtout  and  three-cor- 
nered hat.  He  travelled  in  silence,  save  a  few  short  and  hasty  questions 
about  the  country,  addressed  to  his  guide  from  time  to  time.  When  these 
were  answered,  he  relapsed  into  silence.  There  was  a  gloom  on  his  brow 
corresponding  with  the  weather,  which  was  wet  and  dismsd.  His  countenance 
had  acquired,  di\ring  his  eastern  campaigns,  a  swarthy  complexion,  which 
added  to  his  natural  severe  gravity;  and  the  Swiss  peasant  who  guided  him 
felt  fear  as  he  looked  on  him.  Occasionally,  his  route  was  stopped  by  some 
temporary  obstacle  occasioned  by  a  halt  in  the  artillery  or  baggage;  his 
commands  on  such  occasions  were  peremptorily  given  and  instantly  obeyed^ 
his  very  look  seeming  enough  to  silence  all  objection,  and  remove  every 
difficulty. 

The  army  now  arrived  at  that  singiriar  convent,  where,  with  courage  equal 
to  their  own,4)ut  flowing  from  a  much  higher  source,  the  monks  of  St.  Ber- 
nard have  fixed  their  dwellings  among  the  everlasting  snows,  that  they  may 
afford  succour  and  hospitality  to  the  forlorn  travellers  m  those  dreadful  wastes. 
Hitherto  the  soldiers  had  no  refreshment,  save  when  they  dipped  a  morsel  of 
biscuit  among  the  snows.  The  ^od  fathers  of  the  convent,  who  possess 
considerable  magazines  of  provisions,  distributed  bread  and  cheese  and  a 
cup  of  wine  to  each  soldier  as  he  passed,  which  was  more  acceptable  in  their 
situation  than,  according  to  one  who  shared  their  fatigues,  would  have  been 
the  ffold  of  Mexico. 

The  descent  on  the  other  side  of  Mont  St.  Bernard  was  as  difficult  to  the 
infantry  as  the  ascent  had  been,  and  still  more  so  to  the  cavalry.  It  was, 
however,  accomplished  without  any  material  loss,  and  the  army  took  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night,  after  having  marched  fourteen  French  leagues.  The 
next  morning,  16th  of  May,  the  vanpruard  took  possession  of  Aosta,  a  village 
of  Piedmont,  from  which  extends  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  watered  by 
the  river  Dorea,  a  country  pleasant  in  itself,  but  rendered  delightful  by  its 
contrast  with  the  horrors  which  had  been  left  behind.  Thus  was  achieved 
the  celebrated  passage  of  Mont  St.  Bernard,  on  the  particulars  of  which  we 
have  dwelt  the  more  willingly,  because,  although  a  military  operation  of  im« 
portance,  they  do  not  involve  the  unwearied  details  of  human  slaughter,  to 
which  our  narrative  must  now  return. 

Where  the  opposition  of  nature  to  Napoleon's  march  appeared  to  cease, 
that  of  man  commenced.  A  body  of  Austrians  at  Chatillon  were  overpow^ 
ered  and  defeated  by  Lannes ;  but  the  strong  fortress  of  Bard  offered  more 
serious  opposition.  This  little  citadel  is  situated  upon  an  almost  perpendi- 
cular rock,  rising  out  of  the  river  borea,  at  a  place  where  the  valley  of  Aosta 
is  rendered  so  very  narrow  by  the  approach  of  two  mountains  to  each  other, 
that  the  fort  and  walled  town  of  Bard  entirely  closed  up  the  entrance.  ThU 
formidable  obstacle  threatened  for  the  moment  to  shut  up  the  French  in  a 
valley,  where  their  means  of  subsistence  must  have  been  speedily  exhausted. 
General  Lannes  made  a  desperate  effort  to  carry  the  fort  \^  assault;  but  tba 
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advanoed-gruard  of  the  attacking  party  were  destroyed  by  stones,  musketry, 
^d  hand  grenades,  and  the  attempt  was  relinquished. 

Buonaparte  in  person  went  now  to  reconnoitre,  and  for  that  pmrpose  as- 
cended a  huge  rock  called  Albaredo,  being  a  precipice  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  mountains  which  form  the  pass,  from  the  summit  of  which  he  could  look  * 
down  into  the  town  and  into  the  fortress.  He  detected  a  possibility  of 
taking  the  town  by  storm,  though  he  judged  the  ^rt  was  too  strong  to  be 
obtained  by  coup-de-main.  The  town  was  accordingly  carried  by  escalade ; 
but  the  French  who  obtained  possession  of-  it  had  little  cover  from  the  artil- 
lery of  the  fort,  which  fired  furiouiilv  on  the  houses  where  they  endeavoured 
to  shelter  themselves,  and  which  the  Austrians  might  have  entirely  demo- 
lisl^d  but  for  respect  to  the  inhabitants.  Meanwhile,  Buonaparte  availed 
himself  of  the  diversion  to  convey  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  single  files, 
horse  as  well  as  foot,  by  a  precarious  path  fofmed  by  the  pioneers  overihe 
tremendous  Albaredo,  and  90  down  on  the  other  side,  in  this  manner  a/void- 
ing  the  cannon  of  fort  Bard.  Still  a  most  important  difficulty  remained.  It 
was  impossible,  at  least  without  great  loss  of  time,  to  cany  the  French 
artiUery  over  the  Albaredo,  while,  without  artillery,  it  was  impossible  to 
move  against  the  Austrians,  and  every  hope  of  the  campaign  must  be  given 
up.  In  the  mean  time,  the  astonished  commandant  of  the  fort,  to  whom  the 
apparition  of  this  large  army  was  Jike  enchantment,  despatched  messenger 
after  messenger  to  warn  Melas,  then  opposed  to  Snchet,  that  a  French  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  and  upwards,  descending  from  the  Alps  by  ways 
hitherto  deemed  impracticable  for  military  movements,  had  occupied  the 
▼alley  6i  Aosta,  and  were  endeavouring  to  deboiich  by  a  path  of  steps  cut 
in  the  Albaredo.  But  he  pledged  himself  to  his  commander-in-ohief,  that  not  a 
single  gun  or  ammunition- wagon  should  pass  through  the  town ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  drag  these  along  the  Albaredo,  he  concluded,  that,  being  with* 
out  his  artillery,  Buonaparte  woidd  not  venture  to  descend  into  liie  plain,       J 

But  while  the  commandant  of  Bard  thus  argued,  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
premises,  though  right  in  his  inference.  The  artillery  of  the  French  army 
had  already  passed  through  the  town  of  Bard,  and  under  the  guns  of  the 
citadel,  without  being  discovered  to  have  done  so.  Tliis  important  manoeuvre 
was  accomplished  by  previously  laying  the  street  with  dung  and  earth,  over 
which  the  pieces  of  cannon,  concealed  under  straw  and  branches  of  trees, 
were  dragged  by  men  in  profound  silence.  The  garrison,  though  they  did 
not  suspect  what  was  going  on,  fired  nevertheless  occasionally  upon  some* 
▼ague  suspicion,  and  killed  and  wounded  artillerymen  in  sufficient  number 
to  show  it  wouTd  have  been  impossible  to  pass  under  a  severe  and  sustained 
discharge  from  the  ramparts.  It  seems  singular  Uiat  the  commandant  had 
kept  up^no  intelligence  with  the  town.  Any  signal  previously  agreed  upoa 
^-a  light  shown  m  a  window,  for  example— ^would  have  detected  such  a 
stratagem. 

A  division  of  conscripts  under  general  Chabran  was  left  to  reduce  fort 
Bard,  which  continued  to  hold  out,  until,  at  the  expense  of  great  labour,  bat* 
teries  were  established  on  the  top  of  Albaredo,  by  which  it  was  coipmanded, 
lind  a  heavy  gun  placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  church,  when  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  It  is  not  fruitless  to  observe,  that  the  resistance  of  this  small 
place,  which  had  been  overlooked  or  undervalued  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
was  very  nearly  rendering  the  march  over  Mont  St.  Bernard  worse  than  use- 
less, and  might  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  all  the  chief  consul's  army.r 
So  little  are  even  the  most  distinguished  generals  able  to  calculate  with  cer^ 
tainty  upon  all  the  chances  of  war. 

From  this  dangerous  pass,  the  vanguard  of  Buonaparteilow  advanced  dowtt  . 
the  valley  to  Ivrea,  where  pannes  carried  the  town  by  storm,  and  a  second 
time  combated  and  defeated  the  Austrian  division  which  had  defended  it,  when 
reinforced  and  situated  on  a  strong  position  at  Romano.  The  ro^ds  to  Turin 
and  Milan  were  now  alike  open  to  Bponaparte — ^he  had  only  to  decide  which 
he  chose  to  take.  Meanwhile,  he  made  a  halt  of  four  days  at  Ivrea,  to  refresh 
bis  troops  after  their  fatigues,  and  to  prepare  them  for  future  enterprises. 
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Duringr  this  space,  the  other  cohimns  of  his  army  were  advancing  to  form  a 
Junction  with  that  of  the  main  body,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 
Tureau,  who  had  passed  the  Alps  by  the  route  of  Mount  Cenis,  had  taken  the 
forts  of  Susa  and  La  Brunette.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  corps  detached 
by  Camot  from  Moreau's  army,  were  advancing  by  Mount  St.  Gothard  and 
the  Simplon,  to  support  the  operations  of  the  first  consul,  of  whose  army 
they  were  to  form  the  left  wing.  But  ere  we  prosecute  the  account  of  Buo- 
naparte's movements  during  this  momentous  campaign,  it  is  necessary  to  trace 
the  previous  operations  of  Melas,  and  the  situation  in  which  that  Austrian 
general  now  found  himself.  ' 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  campaign  of 
1800,  the  Austrians  entertained  the  highest  hopes  that  their  Italian  army, 
having  taken  Grenoa  and  Nice,  flight  penetrate  into  Provence  by  crossing  the 
frontier  at  the  Va^  and  perhaps  maJce  themselves  masters  of  Toulon  and 
Marseilles.  To  realize  these  hopes,  Melas,  having  left  in  Piedmont  a  suffi- 
cient force,  as  he  deemed  it,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  had  advanced  ' 
towards  Genoa,  which  Massena  prepared  to  cover  and  defend.  A  number  of 
severe  and  desperate  actions  took  place  between  these  generals ;  but  being  a 
war  of  posts,  and  fought  in  a  very  mountainous  and  difficult  country,  it  was 
impossible  by  any  skill  of  combination  to  secure  on  any  occasion  more  than 
partial  success,  since  co-operation  of  movements  upon  a  great  and  extensive 
scide  was  prohibited  by  the  character  of  the  ffround.  There  was  much  hard 
fighting,  however,  in  which,  though  more  of  the  Austrians  were  slain,  yet  the 
loss  was  most  severely  felt  by  the  French,  whose  numbers  were  inferior. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  English  fleet  under  lord  Keith  appeared,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  before  Genoa,  and  commenced  a  blockade,  which  strictly 
prevented  access  to  the  port  to  all  vessels  loaded  with  provisions,  or  othcT 
necessaries,  for  the  besieged  city.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Melas,  by  a  grand 
movement,  took  Vado,  and  mtersected  the  French  line.  Sachet,  who  com- 
manded Massena's  left  wing,  was  cut  off  from  that  general,  and  thrown  back 
on  France.  Marches,  manoeuvres,  and  bloody  combats  followed  each  other 
in  close  detail ;  but  the  French,  though  obtaining  advantages  in  several  of 
the  actions,  could  nevtfr  succeed  in  restoring  the  communication  between 
Suchet  and  Massena.  Finally,  while  the  former  retreated  towards  France, 
and  took  up  a  line  on  Borghetta,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  convert  his 
army  into  a  garrison,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  Genoa,  or  at  least  encamp 
in  a  position  close  under  its  ramparts.  Melas,  in  the  mean  time,  approached  • 
the  city  more  closely,  when  Massena,  in  a  desperate  sally,  drove  the  Austrians 
from  their  advanced  posts,  forced  them  to  retreat,  made  prisoners  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  carried  off  some  warlike  trophies.  But  the  French  were 
exhausted  by  their  very  success,  and  obliged  to  remain  within  or  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  where  the  approach  of  famine  began  to* be  felt.  Men  were 
already  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  other 
unclean  animals,  and  H  was  seen  that  the  place  must  soon  be  necessarily 
obliged  t6  surrender.  Satisfied  with  the  approaching  fall  of  Genoa,  Melas, 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  left  the  prosecution  of  the  blockade  to  general  Ott, 
and  moved  himself  against  Suchet,  whom  he  drove  before  him  in  disorder, 
and  who,  overborne  by  numbers,  retreated  towards  the  French  frontier.  On 
the  1 1th  of  May,  Melas  entered  Nice,  and  thus  commenced  the  purposed  invasion 
of  the  French  frontier.  On  the  14th,  the  Austrians  again  attacked  Suchet,  who 
now  had  concentrated  his  forces  upon  the  Var,  in  hopes  to  protect  the  French  ter- 
ritory. Finding  this  a  more  difficult  task  than  he  expected,  Melas  next  prepared 
to  pass  the  Var  higher  up,  and  thus  to  turn  the  position  occupied  by  Suchet.  But 
on  the  21st,  the  Austrian  veteran  received  intelligence  which  put  a  stop  to  all  his 
operations  against  Suchet,  and  recalled  him  to  Italy  to  face  a  much  more  formi- 
dable antagonist.  Tidings  arrived  that  the  first  consul  of  France  had  crossed  St. 
Bernard,  had  extricated  himself  from  the  valley  of  Aosta,  and  was  threaten- 
ing to  overrun  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese  territory.  These  tidings  were  as 
unexpected  as  embarrassing.  The  artillery,  the  equipage,  the  provisions 
•f  Melas,  together  with  his  communications  with  Italy,  were  all  at  the  mercy 
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of  this  vnexpected  invader,  who,  though  his  force  ,teas  not  accurately  knowoi 
must  have  brought  with  him  an  army  more  than  adequate  to  destroy  the 
troops  left  to  guard  the  frontier ;  who,  besides,  were  necessarily  divided,  and 
exposed  to  be  beaten  in  detail.  Yet,  if  Melas  marched  back  into  Piedmont 
against  Buonaparte,  he  must  abandon  the  attack  on  Suchet,  and  raise  thd 
blockade  of  Genoa,  when  that  important  city  was  just  on  the  eve  of  surrender* 

Persevering  in  the  belief  that  the  French  army  of  reserve  could  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  men,  or  thereabouts,  in  number^  and  supposing  that  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole,  object  of  the  first  consul's  daring  irruption  was 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa  and  disconcert  the  invasion  of  Ptovence,  Melas 
resolved  on  marching  himself  against  Buonaparte  with  such  forces  as,  united 
with  those  he  had  left  in  Italy,  might  be  of  power  to  face  the  French  army, 
according  to  his  computation  of  its  probable  strength.  At  the  same  time,  he 
determined  to  leave  before  Genoa  an  army  sufficient  to  ensure  its  fall,  and  a 
corps  of  observation  in  front  of  Suchet,  by  means  of  which  he  might  easily 
resume  his  plans  against  that  general,  so  soon  as  the  chief  consul  should  be 
defeated  or  driven  back.  The  corps  of  observation  already  mentioned  wad 
under  the  command  of  general  Ellsnitz,  strongly  posted  upon  the  Roye,  and 
secured  by  intrenchments.  *  It  served  at  once  to  watch  Suchet,  and  to  covei* 
the  siege  of  Genoa  from  any  atteitipts  to  relieve  the  city,  which  might  be 
made  in  the  direction  of 'France.  Massena,  in  the  mean  time,  no  sooner  per-* 
ceived  the  "besieging  army  weakened  by  the  departure  of  Melas,  than  he  con-^ 
ceived  the  daring  plan  of  a  general  attack  on  the  forces  of  Ott,  who  was  left 
to  carry  on  the  siege.  The  attempt  waS  unfortunate.  The  French  were 
defeated,  and  Soult,  who  had  joined  Massena,  was  wounded,  an<^  made  a 
prisoner.  Yet  Genoa  still  held  out.  An  officer  had  found  his  way  into  the 
place,  brought  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  descent  upon  Piedmont,  and 
mspired  all  with  a  new  spirit  of  resistance.  Still,  however^  extreme  want 
prevailed  in  the  city,  and  the  hope  of  deliverance  seemed  distant.  The 
soldiers  receivedlittle  food,  the  inhabitants  less,  the  Austrian  prisoners,  of  whom 
they  had  about  eight  thousand  in  Genoa,  almost  none*  At  length,  the  situation 
of  things  seemed  desperate.  The  numerous  population  of  Genoa  rose  in  the 
extremity  of  their  despair,  and  called  for  a  surrender.  Buonaparte,  they  said« 
was  not  wont  to  march  so  slowly ;  he  would  have  been  before  the  walls  sooner^ 
if  he  was  to  appear  at  all ;  he  must  have  been  defeated  or  driven  back  by  the  su« 
perior  force  of  Melas.  They  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place^  therefore, 
which  Massena  no  longer  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  oppose.  Yet  could 
that  brave  general  haye  suspended  this  measure  a  few  hours  longer^  he  would 
have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  making  it  at  all.  General  Ott  had  just 
received  commands  from  Melas  to  raise  the  blockade  with  all  despatch,  and 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Po,  in  order  to  withstand  Buonaparte,  who,  in  unex-* 
pected  strehgtn,  v^as  marching  upon^  Milan.  The  Austrian  staff-officer,  who 
brought  the  order,  had  just  received  bis  audience  of  general  Ott,  when  general 
Andrieux,  presenting  himself  on  .the  part  of  Massena^  announced  the  French 
general's  desire  to  surrender  the  place,  if  his  troops  were  permitted  to  march 
out  with  their  arms.  There  was  no  time  to  debate  upon  terms ;  and  those 
granted  to  Massena  by  Melas  were  so  unusually  favourable,  that  perhaps 
they  should  have  made  him  aware  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  besieging 
army.  He  was  permitted  to  evacuate  Genoa  without  laying  down  his  armsi 
and  the  convention  was  signed  the  5th  of  June,  1800.  Meantime,  at  this  agi- 
tating and  interesting  period,  events  of  still  greater  importance  than  those 
which  concerned  the  fate  of  the  once  princely  Genoa  were  taking  place  with 
frightful  rapidity. 

Melas,  with  about  pne-half  of  his  army,  had  retired  from  his  operations  in 
the  Genoese  territory,  and  jetreated  on  Turin  by  the  way  of  Coni,  where  he 
fixed  his  headquarters,  expecting  that  Buonaparte  would  either  advance  to 
possess  himseu  of  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  or  that  he  would  make  an  effort 
to  relieve  Genoa«  In  the  first  instance,  Melas  deemed  himself  strong  enough 
to  receive  the  first  consul;  in  the  second,  to  pursue  him ;  and  in  either,  to 
assemble  such  numerous  forces  as  might  harass  and  embarrass  either  his 
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adYince  or  his  retreat.  But  Buonaparte^s  plan  of  the  campaign  wa8«different 
from  what  Melas  had  anticipated.  He  had  formed  the  resolution  to  pass 
the  rivers  Sesia  and  Tesino,  and  thus  leaving  Turin  and  Melas  behind  him, 
to  push  strai^rht  for  Milan,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  detached  from  the  right  wing  of  Moreau's  army,  which, 
commanded  by  Moncey,  were  on  their  road  to  join  him,  having  crossed  the 
mountains  by  the  route  of  St.  Gothard.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  dis- 
guise his  purpose  from  the  sagacioua  veteran.  With  this  view,  ere  Buona- 
parte broke  up  from  Ivrea,  Lannes,  who  had  commanded  his  vanguard  with 
so  much  galllntrv,  victorious  at  Romano,  seemed  about  to  improve  his  ad- 
vantage. He  had  marched  on  Chiavaso,  and,  seizing  on  a  number  of  boats 
and  small  vessels,  appeared  desirous  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Po  at  that 
place.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  Melas.  It  mi^t  be  equally  a  pre- 
liminary to  an  attack  on  Turin,  or  a  movement  towards  Genoa.  But  as  the 
Austrian  general  was  at  the  same  time  alarmed  by  the  descent  of  general 
Tureau's  division  from  Mount  Cenis,  and  their  capture  of  Susa  and  La  Brun- 
neta,  Turin  seemed  oicertained  to  be  the  object  of  the  French ;  and  Melas 
acted  on  Uiis  idea.  He  sent  a  strong  force  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
^e  bridge,  and  white  his  attention  was  thus  occupied,  Buonaparte  was  left 
to  tsdce  the  road  to  Milan  unmolested.  Vercelli  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry 
under  Murat,  and  the  Slesia  was  crossed  without  obstacle.  The  Tesino,  a 
broad  and  rapid  river,  offered  more  serious  opposition;  but  the  French  found 
four  or  five  small  boats,  in  which  they  pusned  across  an  advanced  party 
under  general  Gerard.  The  Austrians,  who  opposed  the  passage,  were  in  a 
great  measure  cavalry,  who  could  not  act  en  account  of  the  woody  and 
impracticable  character  of  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  passage  was  accom- 
plished ;  and,  upon  the  3d  of  June,  Buonaparte  entered  Milan,  where  he  was 
received  witi&  acclamations  by  a  numerous  class  of  citizens,  who  looked  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Austrians  were  totally 
unprepared  for  this  movement.  Pavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French; 
Lodi  and  Cremona  were  occupied,  and  Pizzighitone  was  kivested.  Mean- 
time, Buonaparte,  fixing  his  residence  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Blilan,  empdoyed 
himself  in  receiving  the  deputations  of  various  public  bodies,  and  in  re- 
organizing the  Cisalpine  government,  while  he  waited  impatiently  to  be  joined 
by  Moncey  and  his  division,  from  Mount  St.  Gothard.  They  arrived  at  length, 
but  marching  more  slowly  than  accorded  with  the  fiery  promptitude  of  the 
iirst  consul,  who  was  impatient  to  relieve  the  blockade  of  Genoa,  which  place, 
he  concluded,  still  held  out.  He  now  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in 
which  he  described  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  he  expected  from  them, 
**  Cloudless  glory  and  solid  peace.*^  On  ^  9th  of  June  his  armies  were 
again  in  motion. 

Melas,  an  excellent  ofllcer,  had  at  the  same  time  some  of  (he  slowness  im- 
puted to  his  countrymen,  or  of  the  irresolution  incident  to  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty  years, — for  so  old  was  the  opponent  of  Buonaparte,  then  in  the  veiy 
prime  of  human  life,— or,  as  others  suspect,  it  may  have  been  orders  from 
Vienna  which  detained  the  Austrian  general  so  long  at  Turin,  where  he  lay 
in  a  great  measure  inactive.  It  is  tpe,  that  'on  receiving  notice  of  Buona- 
parte's march  on  Milan,  he  instantly  despatched  orders  to  general  Ott,  as  we 
nave  already  stated,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  join  him  with  all  pos- 
sible speed ;  but  it  seemed,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  might  have  disquieted 
Buonaparte^s  lines  of  communication,  by  acting  upon  the  river  Dorea, 
attacking  Ivrea,  in  which  the  French  had  left  much  baggage  and  artillery, 
and  relieving  the  fort  of  Bard.  Accordingly,  he  made  an  attempt  of  thi^  kind, 
by  detaching  six  thousand  men  to  Chiavaso,  who  were  successful  in  deliver- 
ing some  Austrian  prisoners  at  that  place;  but  Ivrea  proved  strong  enough 
to  resist  them,  and  the  French  retaining  possession  of  that  place,  the  Aus- 
trians could  not  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Dorea,  or  relieve  the  besieged  fortresa 
of  Bard.  The  situation  of  Melas  now  became  critical.  His  communications 
with  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Po  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  by  a  lin« 
stretching  from  fort  Bard  to  Placcntia,  the  French  occupied  the  best  aad 
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furest  share  of  the  north  of  Italy,  while  he  found  himself  conilned  to 'Pied- 
mont. The  Austrian  army,  besides,  was  divided  into  two  parts,— 'One  under 
Ott,  which  was  still  near  Genoa,  that  had  so  lately  surrendered  to  them,  one 
with  Melas  himself,  which  was  at  Turin.  Neither  were  agreeably  situated. 
That  of  Genoa  was  observed  on  its  right  by  Suchet,  whose  army,  reinforced 
with  the  garrison  which,  retaining  their  arms,  evacuated  that  city  uAder  Mas- 
sena,  might  soon  be  expected  to  renew  the  offensive.  There  was,  therefore, 
the  greatest  risk,  that  Buonaparte,  pushing  a  strong  force  across  the  Po, 
might  attack  and  destroy  either  the  division  of  Ott,  or  that  of  Melas  himself 
before  they  were  able  to  form  a  junction.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe, 
Ott  received  orders  to  march  forward  on  the  Tesino,  while  Melas,  moving 
towards  Alexandria,  prepared  to  resume  his  communications  with  his  lieu- 
tenant-general. Buonaparte,  on  his  part,  was  anxious  to  relieve  Genoa: 
news  of  the  fall  of  which  had  not  reached  him.  With  this  view  he  resolved 
to  force  his  passage  over  the  Po,  and  move  against  the  Austrians,  who  were 
found  to  occupy  in  strength  the  villages  of  Casteggio  and  MontebeUo.  These 
troops  proved  to  be  the  mater  part  of  the  very  army  which  he  expected  to 
find  before  Genoa,  and  which,  wad  commanded  by  Ott,  jb^t  which  had  moved 
westwardi^in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  Melas. 

General  Lannes,  who  led  the  vanguard  of  the  French,  as. usual,  was  at- 
tacked early  in  the  morning  by  a  superior  force,  which  he  had  much  difficulty 
in  resisting.  The  nature  of  the  ground  gave  advantage  to  the  Austrian 
cavalrjr,  and  the  French  were  barely  able  to  support  their  charges.  At  length 
the  division  of  Victor  came  up  to  support  Luues,  and  the  victory  became 
no  longer  doubtful,  though  the  Austrians  fought  most  obstinately.  The  fields 
being  covered  with  tall  crops  of  grain,  and  especially  of  rye,  the  different 
bodies  were  frequently  hid  until  they  found  themselves  at  the  bayonet's 
point,  without  having  had  any  previous  opportunity  to  estimate  each  other's 
force ;  a  circumstance  which  led  to  much  close  fighting,  and  necessarily  to 
much  slaughter.  At  length,  the  Austrians  retreated,  leaving  the  field  of  battle 
covered  with  their  dead,  and  above  five  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies. 

General  Ott  rallied  the  remains  of  hia  army  *under  the  walls  of  Tortona.  ^ 
From  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle'  of  MontebeUo,  as  this  at^tion  was  ^ 
called,  Buonaparte  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  surrender  of  Genoa,  which 
apprized  him  that  he  was  too  late  fqr  the  enterprise  which  he  had  meditated. 
He  therefore  halted  his  army  for  three  days  in  the  position  of  Stradella,  un- 
willing to  advance  into  the  open  plain  of  Marengo,  and  trusting  that  Melas 
would  find  himself  compelled  to  give  him  battle  in  the  position  which  he  had 
chosen,  as  most  unfavourable  for  the  Austrian  cavalry.  He  despatched 
messengers  to  Suchet,  commanding  him  to  cross  the  mountains  hj  the  Col 
de  Cadibona,  and  march  on  the  river  Scrivia,  which  would  place  him  in  the 
rear  of  the  Austrians.  Even  during  the  very  battle  of  MontebeUo,  the  chief 
consul  was  joined  by  Dessaix,  who  nad  just  arrived  from  Egypt.  Landed  at 
Frejus,  after  a  hundred  interruptions,  that  seemed  as  if  intenaed  to  withhold 
him  from  the  fate  he  Was  about  to  meet,  he  had  received  letters  from  Buona- 
parte, inviting  him  to  come  to  him  without  delay.  The  tone  of  the  letters 
expressed  discontent  and  embarrsssment.  **  He  has  gained  aU,**  said  Des- 
saix, who  was  much  attached  to  Buonaparte,  **  and  yet  he  is  not  happy.** 
Immediately  afterward,  on  reading  the  account  of  his.  march  over  St.  Bernard, 
he  added,  ^  He  wiU  leave  us  nothing  to  do.*^  He  immediately  set  out  post  to 
place  himself  under  the  command  of  his  ancient  general,  and,  as  it  eventuaUy 
jft-oved,  to  encounter  an  early  death.  They  had  an  interesting  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  to  which  Buonaparte  continued  to  cling,  as  to  a 
matter  in  which  his  own  fame  was  intimately  and  inseparatel^  concerned. 
Dessaix  immediately  received  the  command  of  the  division  hitherto  under 
that  of  Boudet.  In  the  mean  while,  the  head-quarters  of  Melas  had  been 
removed  from  Turin,  and  fixed  at  Alexandria  for  theiipace  of  two  days;  yet 
he  did  not,  as  Buonaparte  had  expected,  attempt  to  move  forward  on  the 
French  position  at  Stradella,  in  order  to  force  his  way  to  Mantua;  so  thai 
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the  first  conful  was  obliged  to  advance  towards  Alexandria,  apprehensive 
lest  the  Austrians  should  escape  from  him,  and  either,  by  a  march  to  the  left 
flank,  move  for  the  Tesino,  cross  that  river,  and,  by  seizing  Milan,  open  a 
communication  with  Austria  in  that  direction ;  or,  by  marching  to  the  right, 
and  falling  back  on  Genoa, « overwhelm  Suchet,  and  take  a  position,  the  right 
of  which  might  be  covered  by  that  city,  while  the  sea  was  open  for  supplies 
and  provisions,  and  their  flank  proteeted  by  the  British  squadron.  Either  of 
these  movements  might  have  been  attended  with  alatmingr  consequences ; 
and  Napoleon,  impatient  lest  his  enemy  should  give  him  the  slip,  advanced 
his  head-quarters  on  the  |8th  to  Yoghera,  and  on  the  13th  to  St.  Juliaho,  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  Marengo.  As  he  still  saw  nothing  of  the 
enemy,  the  chief  consid  concluded  that  Melas  had  actually  retreated  from 
Alexandria,  having,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  afforded  by  the  level 
ground  around  him,  preferred  withdrawing,  most  probably  to  Genoa,  to 
the  haaard  of  a  battle.  He  was  still  more  confirmed  in  tms  belief,  when, 
pushing  forward  as  far  as  the  village  of  Marengo,  he  found  it  only  occupied 
by  an  Austrian  rear-guard,  which  offered  no  persevering  defence  against  the 
french,  but  retreateq  from  the  village  without  much  opposition.  The  chief 
consul  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Melas  had  eluded  him,  by  marching  off  by 
one  of  his  flanks,  and  probably  by  his  right.  He  gave  orders  to  Dessaix, 
whom  he  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  reserve,  to  march  towards 
Ilivolta,with  a  view  to  observe  the  communications  with  Genoa;  and  in  this 
manner  the  reserve  was.  removed  half  a  day's  march  from  the  rest  of  the 
larmy,  which  had  like  to  produce  most  sinister  eflfects  upon  the  event  of  the 
great  battle  that  followed. 

Contrary  to  what  Buonaparte  had  anticipated,  the  Austri^  general,  finding 
the  first  consul  in  his  front,  and  knowing  that  Suchet  was  in  his  rear,  had 
adopted,  with  the  consent  of  a  council  of  war,  the  resolution  of  trying  the 
late  of  arms  in  a  general  battle.  It  was  a  bold,  but  not  a  rash  resolution. 
The  Austrians  were  more  numerous  than  the  French  in  infantry  and  artil- 
lery ;  much  superior  in  cavalry,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  of  discipline ; 
and  it  has  been  already  said,  that  the  extensive  plain  of  Marengo  was 
favourable  for  the  use  of  that  description  of  force.  Melas,  therefore,  on  the 
evening  of  the  lath,  concentrated  his  forces  in  front  of  Alexandria,  divided 
by  the  river  Bormida  from  the  purposed  field  of  fight ;  and  Napoleon,  unde- 
ceived concerning  the  intentions  of  his  enemy,  made  with  all  haste  the 
necessary  preparations  to  receive  battle,  and  failed  not  to  send  orders  to  Des- 
paix  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  and  join  the  army.  That  general  was 
90  far  advanced  on  his  way  towards  Rivolta  before  these  counter-orders 
reached  him,  that  his  utmost  haste  only  brought  him  back  after  the  battle 
had  lasted  several  hours.  Buonaparte's  disposition  was  as  follows : — The 
village  of  Marengo  was  occupied  by  the  divisions  of  Gardanne  and  Cham- 
barthac,  Victor,  with  two  other  divisions,  and  commanding  the  whole,  was 
prepared  to  support  them.  He  extended  his  left  as  far  as  Castel  Ceriolo,  a 
small  village  which  lies  almost  parallel  with  Marengo.  Behind  this  first  line 
was  placed  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Kellermann,  ready  to  protect  the  flanks 
of  the  line,  or  to  debouch  through  the  intervals,  if  opportunity  served,  and 
attack  the  enemy.  About  a  thousand  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  first  line  was 
stationed  the  second,  under  Lannes,  supported  by  Champeaux's  brigade  of 
cavalry.  At  the  same  distance,  in  the  rear  of  Lannes,  was  placed  a  strong 
veserve,  or  third  line,  consisting  of  the  division  df  Carra  St.  Cyr,  and  the 
consular  guard,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Buonaparte  himself.  Thus  the 
French  were  drawn  up  on  this  memorable  day,  in  three  distinct  divisions^ 
each  ooroposed  of  a  oovpt  i'arm^  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  each  other. 

The  fqrce  which  the  French  had  in  the  field  in  the  commencement  of  the^ 
day  was  above  twenty  thousand  men ;  the  reserve,  under  Dessaix,  upon  its 
arrival,  might  make  the  whole  amount  to  thirty  thousand.    The  Austrians 
stacked  with  nearly  forty  thousand  troops.    Both  armies  were  in  high  spirits, 
iliUormii^ed  to  fight,  «nd  each  eopQdept  in  their  geueral-«-the  Austrians  ia 
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the  bravery  and  experience  of  Melas,  the  French  m  the  geniua  and  talents  of 
Buonaparte.  The  immediate  stake  was  the  possession  o(  Italy ;  but  it  was 
hnpossible  to  guess,  how  many  yet  more  important  consequences  the  event  . 
of  the  day  might  involve.  Thus  much  seemed  certain,  that  the  battle  must 
be  decisive,  and  that  defeat  must  prove  destruction  to  the  party  who  should 
sustain  it.  Buonaparte,  if  routed,  could  hardly  have  accomplished  his  retreat 
upon  Milan ;  and  Melas,  if  defeated,  had  Suchet  in  his  rear.  The  fine  plain 
on  which  the  French  were  drawn  up,  seemed  lists  formed  by  nature  for  such 
an  encounter,  when  the  fate  of  kingdoms  was  at  issue. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Bormlda,  in  three  columns^ 
by  three  military  bridges,  and  advanced  in  the  same  order.  The  right  and 
the  centre  columns,  consisting  of  infantry,  were  commanded  by  generals 
Haddick  and  Kaine ;  the  left,  composed  entirely  of  light  troops  and  cavaJry« 
made  a  detour  round  Castel  Ceriolo,  the  village  mentioned  as  forming  the 
extreme  right  of  the  French  position.  About  seven  in  the  morning,  Haddick 
attacked  Marengo  with  fury,  and  Gardanne's  division,  after  fighting  bravely, 
proved  inadequate  to  its  defence.  Victor  supported  Gardanne,  and  endea- 
voured to  cover  the  village  by  an  oblique  movement  Melas,  who  commanded 
in  person  the  central  column  of  the  Austrians,  moved  to  support  Haddick ; 
and  by  their  united  efforts,  the  village  of  Marengo,  after  having  been  once  or 
twice  lost  and  won,  was  finally  carried.  The  broken  divisions  of  Victor  and 
Gardanne,  driven  out  of  Marengo,  endeavoured  to  rally  on  the  second  line, 
commanded  by  Lannes.  This  was  about  nine  o'clock.  While  one  Austrian 
column  manoeuvred  to  turn  Lannes's  flank,  in  which  they  could  not  succeed* 
another,  with  better  fortune,  broke  through  the  centre  of  Victor's  division, 
in  a  considerable  degree  disordered  them,  aitd  thus  uncovering  Lannes's  lefl 
wing,  compelled  him  to  retreat.  He  was  able  to  do  so  in  tolerablv  good 
order ;  but  not  so  the  broken  troops  of  Victor  on  the  left,  who  fled  to  the  rear 
in  great  confusion.  The  column  of  Austrian  cavalry  who  had  come  round 
Castel  Ceriolo,  now  appeared  on  the  field,  and  threatened  the  right  of  Lannes, 
which  alone  remained  standing  firm.  Napoleon  detached  two  battalions  of 
the  consular  guard  from  the  third  line,  or  reserve,  which,  forming  squares 
behind  the  right  wing  of  Lannes,  supported  its  resistance,  and  withdrew  from 
it  in  part  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  chief  consul  himself, 
whose  post  was  distinguished  by  the  furred  caps  of  a  guard  of  two  hundred 
erenadiers,  brought  up  Mounifir's  division,  which  had  but  now  entered  the 
field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  need,  being  the  advance  of  Dessaix's  re- 
serve, returned  from  their  half-day's  march  towards  Rivolta.  These  were, 
with  the  guards,  directed  to  support  Lannes's  right  wing;  and  a  brigade  de- 
tached from  them  was  thrown  into  Castel  Ceriolo,  which  now  became  the* 
point  of  support  on  Buonaparte's  extreme  right,  and  which  the  Austrians, 
somewhat  unaccountably,  had  omitted  to  occupy  in  force  when  their  left 
column  passed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Buonaparte,  mean- 
time, by  several  desperate  charges  of  cavalry,  endeavoured  in' vain  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  His  left  wing  was  put  completely  to  flight ;  his 
centre  was  in  great  disorder ;  and  it  was  only  his  right  wing,  which,  by  strong 
support,  had  ^en  enabled  to  stand  their  ground.  In  these  circimistances 
the  day  seemed  so  entirely  against  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  right  wing  from 
being  overwhelmed,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  numbers,  and  particularly  in  cavalry  and  artillery.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rather  a  change  of  position,  than  an  absolute  retreat  to  the  rear.  The 
French  right  still  resting  on  Castel  Ceriolo,  which  formed  the  pivot  of  the 
manoeuvre,  had  orders  to  retreat  very  slowly,  the  centre  faster,  the  left  at 
ordinary  quick  time.  In  this  manner  the  whole  line  of  battle  was  changed, 
and  instead  of  extending  diagonally  across  the  plain,  as  when  the  fight  began, 
the  French  now  occupied  an  oblong  position,  the  left  being  withdrawn  as 
far  back  as  St.  Juliano,  where  it  was  protected  by  the  advance  of  Dessaix's 
troops.  This  division,  being  the  sole  remaining  reserve,  had  now  at  length 
arrived  on  the  field,  and,  by  Buonaparte's  directions,  had  taken  a  strong  posi- 
iion,  in  front  of  St  Juliano,  on  which  the  French  were  obliged  to  retreat ; 
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«(fiteat  part  of  the  left  wing  in  tl^e  disorder  of  utter  flight,  the  right  wing  stea* 
^ily,  and  by  intervals  fronting  the  enemy,  and  sustaining  with  finnness  the 
attacks  made  upon  them. . 

At  this  time,  and  when  victory  seemed  within  his  grasp,  the  strength  of 
general  Melas,  eighty  years  old,  and  who  had  been  many  hours  on  horsebackt 
tailed  entirely;  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  and  retire  to  Alexan- 
dria, committing  to  general  Zach  the  charge  of  completing  a  victory,  which 
a^eared  to  be  already  gained.  But  the  position  of  Dessaix.  at  St.  Juliano, 
afforded  the  first  consul  a  rallying  point,  which  he  now  greatly  needed.  His 
army  of  reserve  lay  formed  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the  village,  their  flanks 
jsustained  by  battalions  en  po^ence,  formed  into  close  columns  of  infantry;  on 
the  left  was  a  train  of  artillery ;  on  the  right,  Kellermann,  with  a  large  body 
of  French  cavalry,  which,  routed  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  had  rallied  in 
this  place.  The  ground  that  Dessait  occupied  was  where  the  high  road  forms 
a  sort  of  defile,  having  on  the  one  hand  a  wood,  on  the  other  a  thick  planta- 
.  ticfn  of  vines.  The  French  soldiers  understand  better  perhaps  than  anjr 
other  in  the  world  the  art  of  rallying,  after  having,  been  dispersed^  The  fugi- 
tives of  Victor's  division,  though  in  extreme  disorder,  threw  themselves  into 
the  rear  of  Dessaix's  position,  and,  covered  by  his  troops,  renewed  their  ranks 
and  their  courage.  Yet,  when  Dessaix  saw  the  plain  filled  with  flying  soldiers* 
and  beheld  Buonaparte  himself  in  full  retreat,  he  thought  kll  must  be  lost. 
They  met  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  apparent  confusion,  and  Dessaix  thus 
addressed  Napoleon :  *•  The  battle  is  lost ! — 1  suppose  I  can  do  no  more  for 
you  than  secure  your  retreat  ?" — "  By  no  means,"  answered  the  first  consul, 
**  the  battle  is,  I  trust,  gained — the  disordered  troops  whom  you  see  are  my 
centre  and  left,  whom  I  will  rally  in  your  rear — push  forward  your  column.** 
Dessaix,  at  the  head  of  the  ninth  lieht  brigade,  instantly  rushed  forward,  and 
charged  the  Austrians,  wearied  wiUi  fighting -the  whole  daj^,  and  disordered 
by  their  hasty  pursuit.  The  moment  at  which  he  advanced,  so  critically 
favourable  for  Buonaparte,  was  fatal  to  himself.  He  fell,  shot  through  the 
head ;  but  his  soldiers  continued  to  attack  with  fury,  and  Kellermann*  at  the 
same  time  charging  the  Austrian  column,  penetrated  its  ranks,  and  separated 
from  the  rest  six  battalions,  which,  surprised  and  panicstruck,  threw  down 
their  arms ;  Zach,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Melas,  coqimanded  in  chief,  being 
at  their  head,  was  taken  with  them.  The  Austrians  were  now  driven  back  in 
their  turn.  Buonaparte  galloped  along  the  French  line,  calling  on  the 'soldiers 
to  advance :  "  you  know,'*  said  he,  "  it  is  always  my  practice  to  sleep  on  the 
field  of  battle.'*  The  Austrians  had  pursued  their  success  with  incautious 
hurry,  and  without  attending  to  the  due  support  which  one  corps  ought,  in  all 
circumstances,  to  be  prepared  to  afford  to  another.  Their  left  flank  was  also 
exposed,  by  their  hasty  advance,  to  Buonaparte's  right,  which  had  never  lost 
order.  They  were,  therefore,  totally,  unprepared  to  resist  this  general,  furiouSt 
and  unexpected  attack.  They  were  forced  back  at  all  points,  and  pursued 
alon^  the  plain,  suffering  immense  loss ;  nor  were  they  again  able  to  make  a 
stand,  until  driven  back  over  the  Bdrraida.  Their  fine  cavalry,  instead  of 
being  drawn  up  in  squadrons  to  cover  their  retreat,  fled  in  disorder,  and  at 
full  gallop,  riding  down  all  that  was  in  their  way.  The  confusion  at  passing 
the  river  was  inextricable — ^large  bodies  of  men  were  abandoned  on  the  left 
side,  and  surrendered  to  the  French  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  next  morn- 
ing. It  is  evident  in  perusing  the  accounts  of  this  battle,  that  the  victory  was 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  after  they  had  become,  by  thefa- 
*  tigues  of  the  day,  too  weary  to  hold  it  Had  they  sustained  their  advance 
by  reserves,  their  disaster  would  not  have  taken  place.  It  seems  also  certain, 
that  the  fate  of  Buonaparte  was  determined  by  the  arrival  of  Dessaix  at  the 
moment  he  did,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  skilful  disposition  by  which  the  chief 
consul  was  enabled  to  support  the  attack  so  long,  he  must  have  been  utterly 
defeated  had  Dessaix  put  less  despatch  in  his  countermarch.  Military  men 
have  been  farther  of  opinion,  that  Melas  was  guilty  of  a  great  error,  in  not 
occupying  Castel  Ceriolo  on  the  advance ;  and  that  the  appearances  of  early  vie- 
imy  led  the  Austrians  to  be  by  far  too  uuj^arded  in  their  advance  on  St.  Juliano* 
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In  consequence  of  a  loss  which  seemed  in  the  circumstances  altogethet 
irreparable,  Melas  resolved  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army,  by  enterinff, 
npon  the  15th  of  June,  1800,  into  a  convention,  or  rather  capitulation,  by  which 
be  agreed,  on  receiving  permission  to  retire  behind  Mantua,  to  yield  up  Genoa, 
and  all  the  fortified  places  which  the  Austrians  possessed  in  Piedmont,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  the  Legations.  Buonaparte  the  more  readily  granted  these  terms, 
that  an  English  army  was  in  the  act  of  arriving  on  the  coast.  His  i^isdom 
taught  him  not  to  dnve  a  powerful  enemy  to  despair,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  glory  of  having  regained,  in  the  affairs  of  Montebello  and  of  Marengo, 
almost  all  the  loss  sustained  by  the  French  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
1799.  Enough  had  been  done  to^  show,  that,  as  the  fortunes  of  France 
appeared  to  wane  and  dwindle  after  Buonaparte's  departure,  so  they  revived 
with  even  more  than  their  original  brilliancy,  as  soon  as  this  child  of  destiny 
had  returned  to  preside  over  them.  An  armistice  was  also  agreed  upon,  which, 
it  was  suppoeed,  might -afford  time  for  the  concltision  of  a  victorious  pea<^ 
with  Austria ;  and  Buonaparte  extended  this  truce  to  the  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
as  well  as  those  in  Italy. 

Two  days  having  been  spent  in  the  arrangements  which  the  convention 
with  Melas  rendered  necessary,  Buonaparte,  on  the  17th  of  Jime,  returned  to 
Milan,  where  he  again  renewed  the  republican  constitution,  which  had  been 
his  original  gift  to  tne  Cisalpine  state.  He  executed  several  other  acts  of 
authority.  Though  displeased  with  Massena  for  the  surrender  of  Genoa,  he 
did  not  the  less  constitute  him  commander-in-chief  in  Italy ;  and  though  doubt- 
M  of  Jourdan's  attachment,  who,  on  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  seemed  ready  to 
espouse  the  republican  interest,  he  did  not  on  that  account  hesitate  to  name 
him  minister  of  the  French  republic  in  Piedmont,  which  was  equivalent  to 
giving  him  the  administration  of  that  province.  The  conciliatory  steps  had 
the  effect  of  making  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  see  their  own  interest 
in  supporting  the  government  of  the  first  consul. 

The  presence  of  Napoleon  was  now  eagerly  desired  at  Paris.  He  set  out 
from  Milan  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  in  his  passage  tlirough  Lyons,  paused 
to  lay  the  foundation-stone  for  the  rebuilding  the  place  Bellecour ;  a  splendid 
square,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  frantic  vengeance  of  the  jaco- 
bins when  Lyons  was  retaken  by  them  from  the  insurgent  parly  of  Giron- 
dists and  royalists.  Finally,  the  chief  consul  returned  to  Pans  upon  the 
2d  of  July.  He  had  left  it  on  the  6th  of  May ;  ^et  in  the  space  of  not 
quite  two  months,  how  many  hop^s  had  he  realized !  All  that  the  most  san- 
guine partisans  had  ventured  to  anticipate  of  his  success  had  been  exceeded. 
It  seemed  that  his  mere  presence  in  Italy  was  of  itself  sufficient  at  once  to 
obliterate  the  misfortunes  of  a  disastrous  campaign,  and  restore  the  fruits  of 
his  own  brilliant  victories,  which  had  been  lost  during  his  absence.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  he  was  the  sun  of  France — when  he  was  nid  from  her,  all  was 
gloom — when  he  appeared,  light  and  serenity  was  restored.  All  the  inha- 
bitants, leaving  their  occupations,  thronged  to  the  Tuileries  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  wonderful  man,  who  appeared  with  the  laurel  of  victory  in  one  hand, 
and  the  olive  of  peace  in  the  other.  Shouts  of  welcome  and  congratula- 
tion resounded  from  the  gardens,  the  courts, ^nd  the  quays,  by  which  the 
palace  is  surrounded ;  high  and  low  illuminated  their  houses ;  and  there 
were  few  Frenchmen,  perhaps,  that  were  not  for  the  moment  partakers  of  the 
general  joy. 

The  Austrians,  vanquished  at  Marengo,  and  then  defeated  in  Germany  by 
Moreau,  determined  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1801,  the 
French  republic,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  the  empire  concluded  the  treaty, 
of  Lunevule.  Austria  ratified  all  the  conditions  of  ttie  treaty  of  Oampo 
Forroio,  and  ceded,  in  addition,  Tuscany  to  the  young  duke  of  Parma.  The 
empire  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  Ligurian, 
and  Cisalpine  republics.  The  pacification  now  became  general  by  the  treaty 
of  Florence,  with  the  king  of  Naples,  on  the  18th  of  February,  who  ceded  the 
isle  of  Elba,  and  the  principality  of  Ptombino — with  Portugal,  by  the  treaty 
o(  Madrid  on  the  29th  of  September,  1801— with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  by 
20 
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the  treaty  of  Paris,  siffned  on  the  8th  of  October— and  finally,  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  by  the  prdiminaries  signed  with  that  power  on  the*  following  day* 
The  continent  laying  down  arms  drove  England  into  a  momentary  peace ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  led  to  and  which  accompanied  this  momentary 
truce,  1  have  already  detailed  to  you  in  my  former  letter,  and  therefore  need 
not  here  repeat  them.(l) 


PART  IV. 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  AMIENS,  IN  1809,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
ALEXANDER,  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPEROR,  IN  1835. 


LETTER  L 

Skiich  of  the  Politia  of  Europe^  from  the  general  Paqfiiaiion  in  ^802,  to  the 
RentwaLof  Hostilities  between  England  and  France,  in  June,  1803 — Napoleon 
created  Consul  for  ten  Years — ctflerwardjor  Life—Expedition  to  St.  Domingo 
— he  total  Failure — Ructions  on  this  Event — Renewed  of  War. 

The  war  which  had  now  so  long  rag[ed  between  France  and  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  unfortunately  terminated  m  an  enormous  aggrandizement  of  the 
former,  sufficient  to  render  her  an  object  of  alarm  and  dread  to  her  neigh- 
bours ;  nevertheless,  the  continental  states,  harassed  and  impoverished  ^  a 
long  and  disastrous  contest,  eagerly  grasped  at  the  blessings  of  peace.  The 
measures  of  the  first  consul,  however,  were  not  much  calculated  to  authorize 
a  hope  of  its  long  continuance*  For  scarcely  had  the  nreliminaries  been 
signed,  when  he  procured  the  office  of  president  of  the  Italian  republic  to 
be  vested  in  his  own  hands,  and  a  new  constitution  was  formed,  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  whole  executive  and  nearly  the  whole  legislative  autho- 
rity, though  the  independence  of  that  republic  was  one  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Luneville.  He  had  subverted  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
and  annexed  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  the  dominions  of  France ;  and  early  in 
February,  1803,  he  sent  general  Thureau  into  the  adjacent  state  of  the  Valais, 
who  suppressed  all  the  constituted  authorities,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
public  treasury  and  the  archives  of  government.  A  communication  of  the 
most  menacing  nature  was  at  the  same  time  sent  from  the  first  consul  to  the 
canton  of  Berne,  and  all  Switzerland  be^  to  apprehend  either  her  speedy 
reduction  by  force  of  arms,  or  the  imposition  of  a  constitution  vi^ich  woiUd 
eventually  degrade  her  into  a  province  of  France. 

During  the  interval  from  the  battle  of  Marengo  to  the  general  pacification, 
Buonaparte  was  principally  occupied  in  settling  the  people,  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  the  discontented,  and  in  restoring  to  the  state  the  displaced 
factions.  He  was^  very  complaisant  to  the  parties  who  renounced  their 
systems,  and  very  prodigal  of  his  favours  to  the  leaders  who  renounced  their 
parties.  Numbers  of  the  proscribed  were  recalled,  and  the  war  of  La  Yend^ 
was  finaUv  terminated.  Some  of  the  Chouans,  however,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Efngland,  and  who  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  resume  their  sta- 
tion and  property,  while  he,  in  whom  was  obviously  concentrated  the  powers 
of  the  revolution,  survived,  projected  his  assassination.    A  party  of  these 

(1.1  mitoire  de  ReTotatlon  Fransatiet  1780—1814,  ptr  A.  F.  Mtaiet— Memolra  (br  a  Histonr  of  Fnam 
undar  Napoleon,  written  at  St.  Helena,  ton.  L— Marcnfo,  ou  ]a  CamMifM  d'ltalle,  par  Joaeph  Paltl  — 
Vogra^  en  Butoe  et  en  ItaUe,  faU  avec  rannde  de  Keaenre.— Annual  Eeiiatei^  laoO-lSOB. 
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wretched  beings  having  landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  made  their  way  pri- 
vately  to  Paris ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  access  to  the  first  consul, 
they  devised  a  scheme  which  was  truly  horrible  \  The  original  design  of  the 
conspirators  seems  to  have  been  to  poniard  him  when  he  visited  the  opera; 
but  this  being  discovered  by  one  of  the  number,  a  new  project  of  greater  in* 
genuity  and  deeper  contrivance  was  formed.  This  was  the  construction  of 
what  has  been  denominated  the  infernal  machine,  consisting  of  a  barrel  filled 
with  gunpowder,  into  which  was  inserted  a  match,  so  as  to  cause  an  explo- 
sion at  the  appointed  moment.  This  Vnachine  was  placed  in  a  cart,  and  drawn 
into  the  street  called  the  Rue  Nicaise.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  De- 
eember,  a  celebrated  piece  was  to  be  performed  at  the  opera  at  which  it  wan 
expected  that  Napoleon  would  be  present.  You  shall  have  the  account  of 
this  singular  affair  in  his  own  words,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Barry  0*Meara,  in 
his  *•  Voice  from  St.  Helena." 

^  It  was  about  Christmas  time,  and  great  festivities  were  going  on.  I  had 
been  greatly  occupied  with  business  all  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  found 
myself  sleepy  and  tired.  Josephine  came  down  some  time  after,  and  insisted 
that  I  should  go  to  the  theatre.  I  got  up  much  against  my  inclination,  and 
went  in  my  carriage,  accompanied  by  Lannes  and  Bessieres.  I  was  so  drowsy 
^  that  I  fell  asleep  in  the  coach.  I  was  asleep  when  the  explosion  took  place, 
and  I  recollect,  when  I  awoke,  experiencing  a  sensation  as  if  the  vehicle  had 
been  raised  up,  and  was  passing  through  a  fi^reat  body  of  water.  The  con* 
triver  of  this  plot  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  St.  Regent  Imolan,  a  rdieiow. 
man,  who  has  since  gone  to  America  and  turned  priest,  and  some  others. 
They  procured  a  cart  and  a  barrel,  resembling  those  with  which  water  is  sup- 
plied through  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  this  Exception,  that  the  barrel  was 
placed  crossways.  This  was  filled  With  gunpowder,  and  placed  nearly  in 
the  turning  of  the  street  through  which  I  was  to  pass.  That  which  saved 
me  was,  my  wife^s  carriage  \^mg  the  same  in  appearance  as  my  own,  and 
there  being  a  guard  of  fifteen  men  to  each,  Imolan  did  not  know  which  of 
the  carriages  I  was  in,  nor  was  he  certain  that  I  should  be  in  either  of 
them.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  he  stepped  forward  to  look  into  thp  car- 
riage, ^d  assure  himself  of  my  presence.  One  of  my  guards,  a  great,  tall, 
strong  fcUow,  impatient  and  angry  at  seeing  a  man  stopping  up  the  way  and 
staring  into  the  carriage,  rode  up  and  gave  him  a  kick  with  his  great  boot, 
which  knocked  him  down.  Before  he  could  get  up,  the  carriage  had  passed 
a  little  on.  Imolan,  probably  thrown  into  confusion  by  his  fall  and  by  his 
intentions,  not  perceiving  that  the-  carriage  had  passed,  ran  to  the  cart,  and 
exploded  his  machine  between  the  two  carriages.  It  killed  the  horse  of  one 
of  my  guards,  and  wounded  the  rider,  knocked  down  several  houses,  and 
killed  and  wounded  about  forty  or  fifty  gaping  people  (badauds)  who  were 
gazing  to  see  me  pass.  The  police  collected  together  all  the  fragments  of 
the  cart  and  the  machine,  and  invited  all  the  workmen  in  Paris  to  come  and 
look  at  them.  The  pieces  were  recognised  by  several :  one  said,  I  made  this, 
another  that,  and  all  agreed  that  they  had  sold  them  to  two  men  who  were 
Ba$  Br€Ums,  but  nothing  more  could  be  ascertained.  Shortly  after,  the  hack- 
ney coachmen  and  others  of  that  description,  gave  a  great  dinner  In  the 
Champs  Elys^es  to  Caesar,  my  coachman,  thinking  that  he  had  saved  my  life 
by  his  skill  and  activity  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  which  was  not  the 
case,  for  he  was  drunk  at  the  time ;  it  was  the  guardsman  who  savexl  it  by 
knocking  the  fellow  down.  At  this  dinner  they  all  took  their  bottle  freely, 
and  drank  to  Caesar's  health.  One  of  them,  when  he  was  drunk,  said»  •  Ciesar^ 
I  know  the  man  who  attempted  to  blow  the  first  consul  up  the  other  day.  In 
such  a  street,  in  such  a  house  (naming  them),  I  saw  on  that  day  a  cart,,  like  a 
water  cart,  coming  out  of  a  passage,  which  attracted  my  attention,  ^  I  had 
never  seen  one  there  before.  I  observed  the  man  and  the  horse,  and  should 
know  them  again.'  The  minister  of  the  police  was  accordingly  sent  for ;  the 
man  was  interrogated,  and  brought  them  to  the  house  which  he  had  men* 
tioned,  where  they  •found  the  measure  with  which  the  conspirators  had  put 
the  powder  into  the  barrel,  with  some  of  the  powder  still  adhering  to  it.  The 
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muter  of  the  house,  on  being  qncstioned,  said,  that  there  had  been  people 
there  for  some  time,  whom  he  took  to  be  smug^glers ;  that  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, they  had  gone  out  with  the  cart,  which  he  sopposed  to  contain  a  loadinff 
of  smuggled  goods.  He  added '  that  they  were  Ba$  BriUm$i  and  that  one  of 
them  had  the  appearance  of  being  master  over  the  other  two.  Having  now 
obtained  a  description  of  their  persons,  every  search  was  made  for  them,  and 
St.  Regent  and  Carbon  were  taken,  tried,  and  executed,** 

It  was  more  especially  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  that  Buonaparte  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  power.  In  the  memoirs  published  under  his  own 
name,  he  tells  us  that  ^  the  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed,  but  to  realize  them 
he  required  the  assistance  of  time,  and  of  events.  The  organization  of  the 
consulate  was  perfectly  consistent  with  these ;  it  produced  unity,  and  this 
was  a  first  step.  This  step  rained.  Napoleon  was  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
forms  and  denominations  of  the  different  constituted  bodies.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  the  revolution— 4iiB  wisdom  was  to  march  on  his  way,  without 
deviating  from  a  fixed  point,  the  polar  star  by  which  Napoleon  was  taking  his 
direction,  in  order  to  conduct  the  revolution  to  the  harbour  where  he  wished 
it  to  repose."(l)  At  the  commencement  of  1809,  he  was  advancing  simulta- 
neously three  grand  projects,  all  of  which  tended  to  the  same  objeet  The 
first  of  these  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  France.  The 
national  convention,  which  had  abolished  public  worship,  had  subsequently, 
restored  it ;  but  France  still  remdned  in  a  state  of  schism  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Romish  church.  The  first  consul,  seeing  the  necessity  of  a 
national  religion,  now  wished  to  constitute  the  clergy,  which  had  a9  yet  only 
a  religious  existence ;  he  therefore  applied  hipaself  to  tfie  reformation  and  re- 
establishment  of  the  church,  and  a  plan  for  that  purpose  was  concerted  with 
the  pope.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1808,  Buonaparte,  no  longer  dreading  opposi- 
tion, submitted  the  concordat  for  the  acceptance  of  the  assemblies,  which  he 
had  thus  prepared  for  obedience,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  very  great  majority* 
The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  four  erand  festivals  was  restored, 
and  from  this  moment  the  government  ceased  to  follow  the  decennary  system. 
This  was  the  first  abandonment  of  the  republican  calender.  The  object  of 
4he  first  consul  in  this  was  to  attach  to  himself  the  clergy  of  France,  the 
ofllce  most  disposed  for  passive  obedience,  and  thus  to  balance  the  clergy 
SLgainst  the  royalist  opposition,  and  the  pope  against  the  interests  of  the  coali- 
tion. The  principal  articles  of  the  concordat  were,  the  re-establishment  of 
t)ie  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  France-Hi  new  division 
of  the  diocesses  by  the  pope,  in  concert  with  the  French  government — the  first 
consul  to  nominate  the  archbishopricks  and  bishopricks  of  the  new  division ; 
and  the  prelates,  previous  to  an  entrance  on  their  functions,  to  tak€  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  French  republic—the  bishops  to  appoint  the  cur^s,  subject, 
however,  to  the  confirmation  of  the  government — the  pope  in  no  manner  to 
disturb  the  possessors  of  alienated  ecclesiastical  effects— -Catholics  permitted 
to  make  endowments  of  churches.  Articles  were  at  the  same  time  drawn 
up  for  the  regulation  of  the  Protestant  worship  in  France*  Such  is  an  out- 
line of  this  cnridus  document,  the  concordat,  which  was  inaugurated  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame.  The  senate,  the  legislative  body, 
tlie  tribune,  the  principal  functionaries,  assisted  at  this  new  ceremony.  Napo- 
leon proceeded  there  in  the  carriages  of  the  ancient  court,  with  all  tfie  cir- 
cumstances of  etiquette  pertaining  to  the  ancient  monarchy ;  discharges  of 
artillery  announced  this  return  of  privilege  and  this  essay  of  royalty.  A 
pontifical  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  cardinal  legate,  Caprara,  who,  in  a 
complimentary  address  to  the  first  consul,  was  pleased  to  say,  that  "thesamtf 
hand  which  gained  battles,  and  which  signed  peace  with  all  nations,  restores 
splendour  to  the  temples  of  the  true  God,  re-edifies  his  altars,  and  re-esta- 
blishes his  worship.**  A  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  people  couched 
in  language  to  which  they  had  lately  been  strangers.  ^  It  was  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,**  they  were  now  told,  <Uhat  reason  and  the*  example  of  ages  taagnt 

U)  Memoirs  for  a  Hlstonr  of  Fruioe,  under^apoleoB,  writm  at  St  HateDi,  ton.  S.  p^  MB. 
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them  to'recory  for  the  pmpoee  of  reconciling  their  animoeities*  and  prodnoing 
•mion  in  their  sentiments.  The  head  of  the  church  liad  weired,  in  his  wis- 
dom«  and  in  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  propositions  which  the  interests 
of  tifie  state  had  dictated !"  In  the  evening  there  was  an  illumination  and 
concert  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The  military  presented  themselves 
very  reluctantly  at  the  ceremony  of  the  inauguration*  and  somewhat  haugh- 
tily manifested  their  disapprobation*  On  the  return  to  the  palace;  Napoleon 
"inquired  of  general  Delmas,  how  he  liked  the  ceremony  1  "  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  devotion,**  replied  Delmas :  '^^there  was  nothing  missing  but  the 
million  of  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  order  to  destroy  that  which  you 
are  restoring.'*  Thus,  to  the  civil  and  military  honours  of  the  fortunate  ad- 
venturer was  now  Udded  that  of  being  a  champion  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  concordat  being  signed  and  ratified,  it  was  next  presented  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  Fortalis,  who  aete^  as  minister  for  ecclesiastical  afiairs, , 
delivered  a  speech  adapted  to  the  occasion.  In  this  politico-religious  ha- 
rangue, he  took  an  extensive  review  of  the  state  of  the  republic  in  reference 
to  religion  for  some  time  prior  to  the  new  establishment.  He  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  morals  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  thence  deduced  the  pro- 
priety of  national  instruction.  He  demonstrated,  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  government  to  protect  religious  institutions,  arguing  that  he  conceived 
an  establishment  to  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism, and  absolutel^r  necessary  to  the  civilization  of  the  human  race.  He 
showed  that  the  Christian  reli|[ion  had  produced  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the 
manners  of  Europe ;  and  that  if  the  mariner's  compass  had  laid  open  the 
world,  Christianity  had  civilized  it.  In  regard  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  worship  m  preference  to  any  other,  he  contended  that  it  was  more 
prudent  to  establish  a  religion  which  was  sanctioned  by  time  and  the  i^espect 
of  the  people,  than  to  adopt  any  other,  or  to  invent  a  new  system.  When 
the  concordat  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  and  formally  promulgated,  it  was 
received  with  universal  acclamation.  The  churches  were  crowded,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ceremonies  seemed  to  proclaim  the  re-establishment  of  the 
principles  of  religion.  But  the  shock  which  the  hierarc^  had  received  was 
productive  of  effects  that  were  not  easily  removed.  Tiie  rulers  of  France 
had  assumed  the  power  of  modifying  the  state  of  religions  worship  at  their 
pleasure. .  They  had  formerly  declared  it  to  be  an  imposition  on  popular  cre- 
dulity, and  they  now  ordered  it  to  be  re-established.  The  obvious  conclusion 
was,  tiiat  they  regarded  it  merely  in  the  light  of  an  engine  of  state  policy ; 
and  that  the  people  were  authorized  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  ite  impor- 
tance. Such  a  politico-religious  drama^  so  long  carried  on,  had  an  evident 
tendency  to  render  infidelity  prevalent  in  France. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1803,  a  month  after  the  ratification  of  the  concordat, 
Buonaparte  caused  to  be  presented  a  law  relative  to  the  creation  of  a  legion 
of  honour ;  a  permanent  military  order  in  the  army.  This  legion  was  to  be 
composed  of  nfleen  cohorts  of  dignitaries  for  life,  arranged  hierarchically, 
having  a  centre^  an  organization,  and  revenues.  The  first  consul  was  the 
chief  of  the  legion :  each  cohort  was  composed  of  seven  grand  officers, 
twenty  comipandants,  thirty  officers,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  legionaries. 
Thus  he  sought  to  establish  a  new  aristocVacy;  and  for  that  purpose  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  sentiment  of  inequality,  which  had  been  but  imper- 
fectly extinguished.  In  dissussing  this  project  of  law  in  the  council  of  state, 
he  fearlessly  made  known  his  arisiocratical  intentions.  Berlier,  a  counsellor 
of  state,  having  expressed  his  disapprolmtion  of  an  institution  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  republic,  said  that  '*  distinctions  were  the  baubles  of  mo- 
narchy.** •*  I  defy  you,"  rcjomed  Napoleon,  '*•  to  show  me  a  republic,  ancient 
or  modem,  in  which  there  were  no  distinctions.  You  spoke  of  baubles.  Well ! 
it  is  by  bauUes  that  we  delude  mankind.  I  should  not  say  this  to  a  tribune ; 
but  in  a  council  of  sages  and  statesmen  we  ought  to  say  every  thing.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  French  people  love  liberty  and  equality.  The  French 
are  not  changed  by  ten  years  of  revolution — they  have  only  one  sentiment, 
namely,  honour.    We  must  therefore  nourish  this  sentiment ;  we  must  create 
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difltmctions.  Do  you  see  how  the  people  prostrate  themselres  before  thd 
ribands  and  stars  of  foreigners  1  They  have  been  surprised  by  these  baubles 
— ^nor  do  they  fail  to  wear  them.  We  have  destroyed  every  thing ;  we  must 
now  rebuild.  We  have  a  government — nor  are  we  destitute  of  authorities ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  nation — what  is  it  t  Grains  of  sand.  We  have  in  the 
midst  of  us  ancient  privileges,  organized  from  principles  and  interests.  I 
can  enumerate  our  enemies ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  are  scattered  without 
system,  without  union,  without  contact.  So'lon^  as  I  live,  I  can  answer  for 
the  welfare  of  the  republic ;  but  we  must  provide  for  the  future.  -  Do  you 
think  that  the  republic  is  finally  settled  1  If  so,  you  will  find  yourselves 
greatly  mistaken.  We  can  do  it ;  but  we  must  throw  upon  the  soil  of  France 
some  masses  of  granite."  In  these  declarations  Naboleon  announced  a 
new  system  of  government,  very  opposite  to  that  which  the  leaders  in  the 
revolution  had  proposed  to  establish,  and  which  the  new  state  of  society 
demanded. 

The  French  government  was  now  making  rapid  advances  towards  a  con- 
firmed despotism  in  .the  person  of  the  first  consul.  Buonaparte  had  com- 
menced a  career  of  greatness,  which,,  to  one  of  his  ambitious  mind,  would  not 
admit  of  a  pause.  He  now  wished  to  consolidate  his  power  by  the  establish- 
ment of  privilege,  and  to  strengthen  privilege  by  the  permanency  of  his  power. 
On  the  proposition  of  Chabot,  the  tribunate  declared  its  wish  ''  that  there 
should  be  conferred  on  general  Buonaparte  a  brilliani  pledge  of  the  national 
gratitude  ;^  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  an  organic  senatus-consultum  nominated 
Buonaparte  consul  for  ten  years !  But  Uiis  extension  of  the  consulate  was 
not  enough  for  Napoleon ;  and  two  months  afterward,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1802,  the  senate,  on  the  decision  of  the  tribunate  and  the  legislative  body, 
sanctioned  indeed  by  the  assent  of  the  people,  which  which  was  ascertained 
by  the  public  registers,  decreed — ^first,  that  the  French  people  nominate,  and 
the  senate  proclaim.  Napoleon  first  consul  for  life— secondly,  that  a  statue  of 
peace,  holding  in  .one  hand  the  laurel  of  victory,  and  in  the  other  the  dedree 
of  the  senate,  shall  attest  to  posterity  the  gratitude  of  the  nation — and  thirdly, 
that  the  senate  shall  convey  to  the  first  consul  the  expression  of  the  conJ!- 
dence,  the  affection,  and  the  admiration  of  the  French  people.  Thus,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1802,  every  thing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  consul  for 
life,  with  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  successor — he  had  a  class  devoted  to 
him  in  the  clergy — a  military  order  in  the  legion  of  honour — a  body  of  admi- 
nistrators in  the  council  of  state — a  machine  for  decrees  in  the  legislative 
assembly — and  a  manufactory  of  constitutions  in  the  senate. 

During  the  maritime  war  with  England,  the  navy  of  France  was  almost 
entirely  ruined.  Three  hundred  and  forty  vessels  had  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, and  almost  ail  her  colonies  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
That  of  St.  Domingo,  the  most  important  of  them  all,  having  shaken  off*' the 
yoke  of  their  white  masters,  had  continued  the  American  revolution,  which, 
commencing  with  the  colonies  of  England,  was  to  terminate  by  those  of  Spain, 
and  render  the  new  world  independent  of  the  old.  At  this  epoch,  the  blacks 
of  St.  Domingo  wished  to  maintain,  with  respect  to  the  mother-country, 
their  freedom,  which  they  had  conquered  from  the  colonists,  and  had  de- 
fended against  the  English.  They  had  at  their  head  the  famous  Touissaiiit 
rOuverture.  This  man  was  bom  in  slavery,  near  Cape  Francois ;  but  ex- 
hibiting early  indications  of  a  strong  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  always 
conducting  himself  with  propriety,  he  was  not  treated  with  the  ri^ur  to 
which  slaves  are  usually  subjected,  and  he  was  even  highly  favoured  by  his 
master.  When,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  the  national 
assembly  decreed,  in  1789,  that  ^  all  men  are  bom  and  continue  free  and 
equal  as  to  their  rights,"  these  rash  politicians  little  dreamed  that  they  were 
promulgating  a  principle  which  was  destined,  not  only  to  convulse  Europe, 
but  to  subvert  all  the  prejudices  that  Europeans  entertained  concerning 
the  Africans,  whom  they  hitherto  regarded  as  a  race  linking  man  with  the 
brate  creation : — they  little  thought  that  the  barbarous  excesses,  the  unre- 
strained ferocity  of  the  most  civilized  of  nations,  were  to  become  directly 
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imtmmeiilal  in  raiBing  the  most  lowly  savages  upon  the  face  of  the  globe 
to  the  dignity  of  socisd  beings ;  and  that  the  same  principles  which  led  to 
the  execution  of  a  Christian  king  upon  an  ignominious  scafirold,  were  actually 
preparing  to  invest  a  negro  with  a  sceptre,  in  one  of  the  fairest  islands  of  the 
western  world  ^a  negro,  be  it  remembered,  who,  with  his  tribe,  had  often 
been  whipped  to  the  course  of  daily  labour,  and  condemned  to  crawl  like  a 
reptile  upon  the  earth !  yet  such  was  literally  the  fact.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  St.  Domingo,  from  the  period  of  its  first  revolt 
in  1791  down  to  the  present  period,  are  pregnant  with  lessons  of  the  soundest 
I^osophy — and  they  are  all  of  them  so  interesting  and  instructive,  that  you 
cannot  but  be  gratified  by  a  sketch  of  them  in  this  place ;  but  to  take  up  the 
subject  in  order,  we  must  go  back  a  little. 

While  the  most  violent  measures  were  adopted  in  France  to  overthrow  the 
established  order  of  things,  the  planters  of  St.  Domingo  did  not  look  on  in 
silence ;  and  the  national  assembly,  in  r^uiring  a  more  equal  representation 
of  the  people,  tacitly  acknowledged  that  the  colonists  ought  to  have  a  voice 
m  the  legislature,  betore  the  observance  of  its  decrees  could  be  enforced.  The 
colonists  themselves,  perceiving  this,  determined  to  seize  ^he  advantages  which 
it  offered.  They  elected  deputies,  formed  their  colonial  assemblies,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  new  constitution  for  the  internal  government  of  the 
island..  This  constitution,  when  published,  sufficiently  showed  that  nothing 
short  of  their  independence  of  the  mother-country  was  the  object  at  which 
they  aimed ;  and  tne  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  they  interpreted  a« 
tacitly  recommending  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  is  needless  to  detail 
the  commotions  which  now  commenced  in  the  island — ^the  opposition  of  the 
royalists  and  revolutionists  to  each  other's  plans, — the  violent  measures  pur* 
sued  by  each  party, — and  the  disgraceful  transactiods  which  followed.  It 
may  suffice  to  observe,  that  they  created  the  greatest  ferment  throughout  the 
colony,  in  which  all  classes,  the  slaves  not  excepted,  largely  partook. 

A  society  had  been  formed  in  France,  almost  from  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  under  the  title  of  amis  desnoirt  (the  negroes*  friends)  composed 
chiefly  of  those  who  afterward  took  a  leading  part  in  the  French  revolution, 
among  the  members  of  which  wer^  general  La  Fayette,  the  able  Gregoire, 
&c.  &c«,  and  the  people  of  colour  who  were  at  that  time  resident  at  Paris. 
Their  professed  object  was  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  avowing 
that  these  unfortunate  beings  possessed  a  right  to  liberty  as  indisputable  a« 
their  own:  but  whatever  was  their  real  design  the  measures  they  had  re- 
course unto  for  its  accomplishment  were,  in  manyinstances,  both  injudicious 
and  violent.  They  contended  for  immediate  emancipation,  forgetting,  in  the 
heat  of  their  zeal,  the  unfit  state  of  the  negroes  at  this  period  to  value  and 
improve  the  advantages  of  freedom.  They  were  eaually  rash  in  the  manner 
in  which  thev  caused  their  designs  in  favour  of  the  slaves  to  be  communicated 
to  them.  Inflammatory  addresses  respecting  their  rights  were  dispersed  among 
them ;  and  various  other  means  were  adopted  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to 
rise  in  their  own  defence.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  this  society  was  to  re- 
commend a  mulatto  of  St.  Domingo,  whose  name  was  Og^,  at  that  tnne  re- 
"  siding  at  Pabis,  to  return  to  the  island,  with  the  view  of  making  preparations 
for  carrying  their  purposet  into  effect.  The  mulattoes  now  began  to  urge  their 
claims,  and  demanded  an  eaual  participation  of  the  benefits  andprivile^s  of 
their  white  brethren.  But  tne  planters  and  the  colonial  assembly,  fearing  it 
would  be  dangerous,  in  the  present  state  of  their  own  affairs,  to  accede  to  this 
demand,  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by  promises  of  future  benefits  and  privileges. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  planters  and  the  coloured 
population,  when  Ogie  arrived  at  St.  Dommgo.  On  learning  from  him  that 
steps  were  taking  to  effect  then  speedy  emancipation,  the  negroes  were  very 
naturally  induced  to  exert  themselves  in  their  own  behalf,  to  escape  from 
the  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  assert  their  right  to  liberty  and 
independence. 

Perceiving,  however,  that  notwithsttoding  the  decrees  of  the  national  asisem-* 
My,  and  the  promises  of  the  colonists,  their  privileges  were  still  withheld,  the 
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mulattoes  determined  at  length  to  secure  them  by  force  of  aniii ;  tbe  negitMr 
also,  having  formed  their  plans,  lost  no  time  in  commencing  opentioDs ;  and 
both  parties  united  in  attacking  their  common  oppresflorSt  and  inaaserting  and 
maintaining  their  common  rights.  Accommodation  soon  became  impoaaible. 
The  French  would  offer  no  terms,  nor  comply  with  the  most  just  demands. 
The  negroes  had  risen,  bent  on  obtaining  their  freedom,  and  the  mulattoes 
on  securing  their  privile^s ;  these  were  crimes,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
colonists,  never  to  be  forgiven.  Slavery  or  destruction  was  the  'demand  of 
the  planters ;  liberty  or  death  the  determination  of  tbe  insurgents.  The  dis* 
regard  of  the  former  to  all  their  ol^s ;  the  repeated  refusal  to  grant  them 
redress;  with  the  violence  of  Uie  measures  pursued  in  order  to  subdue 
them,  served  only  to  render  them  more  formidable  and  desperate.  Animated 
by  their  numbers,  and  growing  increasingly  fierce  by  their  ravages,  the  flame 
presently  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury.  Then  ^  was  that  St.  Domingo  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  dreadful  ravages,  and  of  massacres  as  horrUile  as  the 
world  ever  witnessed. 

While  these  Commotions  were  at  their  height,  the  English,  then  at  war  with 
France,  invaded  St  Domingo.  The  French  had  now  two  enemies  to  oppose 
—the  regular  and  well-disciplined  troops  of  the  British  navy,  and  the  revolted 
negroes.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  withstand  the  fonner,  the 
French  commissioners,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  island  had  been  in- 
trusted, issued  a  proclamation  of  freedom,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  all  the  population  affainst  the  British.  The  experiment  succeeded ;  the 
negroes  instantly  joined  the  French  forces,  and  united  with  them  in  endea- 
vouring to  expel  what  they  considered  to  be  a  common  enemy.  The  struggle 
Vas  long  and  doubtful ;  it  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  negroes  of  ascertain- 
ing their  strength,  and  called  into  exercise  the  distinguished  talents  of  Touia- 
saint  rOuverture,  of  Christophe,  and  others  whose  skill  and  bravery  were 
abundantly  evinced,  and  contributed  essentially  to  preserve  that  valuable  co- 
lony from  passing  mto  the  hands  of  the  English.  From  the  first  airival  of 
the  latter  to  the  time  of  their  quitting  the  island,  the  relative  state  of  the 
colony,  with  regard  to  both  the  French  and  the  negroes,  had  undergone  an 
important  change.  It  remained  in  possession  of  France ;  J^ut  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  governed,  existing  circumstances  rendered  totally  4lifrerent 
from  any  thing  hitherto  pursued.  The  civil  and  military  chiefs  was  no  longer 
chosen  from  among  the  natives  of  Europe,  but  selected  from  among  the  ne- 
groes ;  and  Touissant  TOuverture,  on  account  of  his  distinguished  talents 
and  integrity,  was  raised  to  the  most  important  and  dignified  station  m  the 
colony.  Slavery  beinff  abolished,  the  blacks  were  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  whites ;  many  of  uie  plantations  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietors,  and  were  to  be  cultivated  m  future  by  the  labours,  not  of  slaves, 
but  of  freemen.  In  this  state  matters  remained  from  the  year  1791  to  the 
end  of  the  century. 

During  the  short  interval  of  peace  between  England  and  France  in  1802,  aa 
expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  government  of  the  latter  country  and 
sent  to  St.  Domingo,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  the  island  once 
more  under  the  dominion  of  the  mother-country,  and  of  again  reducing  the* 
negroes  to  slavery ;  an  absurd  and  iniquitous  measure  wluch  the  rulers  of 
France  lived  to  lament.  France  ought  to  have  consented  to  the  revolutiOh 
which  had  taken  place  in  St.  Domingo,  and  which  had  already  cost  humanity 
enough.  Napoleon,  while  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  frankly  acknowledged 
his  error,  he  might  have  said  his  crime,  in  sending  out  an  expedition.  He 
admitted  that  he  ought  to  liave  guaranteed  the  new  order  of  things  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  colony,  and  by  drawing  closer  the  commercial  ties 
between  it  and  the  mother-country,  he  might  have  availed  himself  of  all  the 
advantages  which  Europe  can  draw  from  America.  Instead  of  this  pradent 
line  of  policy,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  merehants  of  France, 
and  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  re-establishment  of  slavery,  to  liy 
an  expedition  having  for  its  ultimate  object  to  reduce  the  wi^ni  to  submis- 
sion.   Forty  thousand  men  were  embarked  for  this  disastrous  enterprise, 
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and  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  under  the  command  of  general  Le  CleiCt 
brother-in-law  of  the  first  consul.  Nothing  could  be  more  glaringly  unjust 
than  this  attempt :  for,  independent  of  the  natural  right  of  the  negroes  to 
liberty,  their  freedom  had  been  declared  by  the  French  commissioners  and 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  French  government — ^yet  that  government 
now  attempted  to  enslave  them  once  more.  But  the  negroes  had  now  tasted 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  it  without  making  an  effort  in  its  defence. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  before  iiie  French  could  make  the  necessaiy 
arrangements,  the  negro  leaders,  who  from  the  first  suspected  their  designs* 
discovered  the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  Enraged  at  the  injustice  of 
those  in  whose  honour  they  had  placed  the  utmost  confidence,  they  instantly 
flew  to  arms ;  and  the  negro  soldiers  with  the  planters  were  once  more  com- 
pelled to  unite  in  defending  their  rights,  against  the  designs  of  men  who  had 
acknowledged  their  freedom  and  solemnly  sworn  to  be  its  guardians.  Find- 
ing that  nothing  could  be  effected  by  stratagem,  and  that  the  plans  on  which 
they  had  confidently  relied  for  success  were  defeated,  the  French  now  de- 
termined to  subdue  and  enslave  the  objects  of  their  oppression  by  force  of 
arms ;  assuring  themselves  confidently  that  the  negroies,  though  superior  to 
them  in  numerical  force,  could  not  long  withstand  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
their  own  troops. 

Disappointed  in  this  expectation  also,  and  regarding  the  blacks  as  a  specie* 
of  brutes,  they  had  immediate  recourse  to  such  methods  of  cruelty  and  death 
as  would  be  selected  only  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  a  dangerous  and 
destructive  race  of  animals ; — ^to  Imrbarities  worse  than  ever  before  stained 
the  annals  of  any  people  pretending  to  the  character  of  civilization.  All  the 
male  negroes  and  mulattoes,  upon  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  were 
murdered  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Five  hundred  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  were  shot  at  one  time  near  Cape  Fran90is ;  and  an  equal  number 
were,  on  another  occasion,  coolly  massacred  in  view  of  the  negro  army. 
Thousands  were  carried  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  either  suf- 
focated in  the  holds,  or  thrown  overboard  in  chains  and  drowned.  Even 
these  methods  failed  to  accomplish  the  horrid  purposes  of  these  bloodthirsty 
tyrants,  and  they  had  recourse  ultimately  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of  hunting 
and  destroying  the  \inhappy  victims  of  their  rage  by  means  of  blood-hounds. 
These  animals,  pursuing  the  negroes  to  the  parts  of  the  mountains  inacces- 
sible to  their  no  less  sanguinary  employers,  easily  gained  their  retreats,  and 
devoured  all  who  were  so  unfortimate  as  to  be  discovered.  Such  of  the  black 
prisoners  as  had  evinced  the  greatest  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
were  selected  from  the  rest,  and,  on  Sundays,  dragged  to  a  spot  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  sight  of  thousands  of  spectators,  were  thrown  to  these 
terrible  animals  and  torn  to  pieces. 

After  a  doubtful  and  desperate  struggle,  however,  success  crowned  the 
exertions  of  the  black  population.  They  expelled  their  foes,  secured  their 
rights,  and  regained  possession  of  the  island  which  their  toils  -and  sufferings 
had  purchased.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  incessant  and  laborious  duty,  con- 
tinual exposure  to  nightly  dews,  with  other  concurring  causes,— all  co-ope- 
rating with  the  baneful  effects  of  a  tropical  climate,  produced  a  contagious 
fever  which  swept  off  thousands  of  the  army,  as  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  conflict,  Le  Glerc  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  and 
his  troops  were  at  a  loss  for  a  successor.  In  the  mean  time,  the  negroes,  de- 
scending by  night  from  the  mountains,  continually  harassed  the  troops  and 
frequently  drove  them  from  their  post.  Emboldened  by  these  successes,  as 
well  as  by  the  losses  which  the  French  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
ease which  rased  among  their  troops,  they  resolved  upon  commencing  an  at- 
tack, in  which  they  were  successful,  and  became  ultimately  masters  of  the 
field.  In  this  manner,  the  expedition,  on  which  so  much  confidence  had  been 
placed,  terminated,  as  it  deserved,  in  defeat  and  disgrace. 

While  this  sanguinary  contest  was  in  progress,  Touissaint,  in  an  evil  hour* 
suffered  himself  to  be  decoyed  by  the  specious  professions  of  general  Le 
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Clerc,  and  incautioosly  threw  himself  into  his  power  on  receiving  a  promise 
of  pardon.  This  promise  was  scandalously  violated  mider  the  pretext  that 
he  had  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy,  and  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  being  nevermore  heard  of,  an  opinion  generally 
prevailed  that  he  was  privately  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  first  consul,  ft 
18  but  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  to  add,  that  when  thi» 
report  was  mentioned  to  him  at  St.  Helena,  he  indignantly  rejected  it,  de- 
claring that  it  did  not  deserve  an  answer.  **  What  possible  interest  could  I 
ha-ve,**  said  he,  ^  in  putting  a  negro  to  death,  after  he  arrived  in  France  I 
Had  he  died  in  St.  Domingo,  then  indeed  something  might  have  been 
suspected ;  but  after  he  had  arrived  safely  in  France,  what  object  could  have 
been  in  view  ?"  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  press  home  this  atrocious 
charge  on  Buonaparte ;  for,  leaving  the  circumstance  of  his  death  out  of  the 
question,  there  remains  enough  in  the  general  complexion  of  the  expedition 
to  fix  the  attention  and  manifest  the  justice  of  Providence  in  inflicting  upon 
the  French  ruler  a  punishment  in  many  points  resembling  that  to  which  by 
his  orders  the  amiable,  the  enlightened,  and  the  unfortunate  Touissaint 
rOuverture  was  condemned.  The  sable  chieftain,  after  being  deprived  of 
his  authority,  was  removed  in  a  ship  of  war  from  his  native  island  to  France ; 
where  he  was  confined  in  the  damp  and  gloomy  dungeons  of  Besangon,  sepa- 
rated from  the  wife  and  the  children  whom  he  loved  with  the  truest  and  ten- 
derest  feelings ;  and  there  he  expired,  wasted  away  by  the  miseries  to  which 
he  was  subjected.  Could  Napoleon  have  foreseen,  upon  Touissaint's  deaths 
that  he  himself  was  destined  to  be  transported  as  a  prisoner  from  the  shores 
of  France  to  a  remote  island,  torn  from  the  consort  and  the  child  of  his  af- 
fections, whom  he  was  never  more  to  see,  and  to  languish  in  a  prison  which 
was  a  palace  compared  to  the  dungeons  of  Besan9on,  how  he  would  have 
turned  pale  at  his  own  despotism,  and  shrunk  from  the  sword  of  justice,  then 
suspended  by  a  hair  over  his  devoted  head !  We  shudder  at  the  recital  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  French  armies  in  St.  Domingo ;  but  here  again 
we  trace  th^  hand  of  a  superior  Being,  tracking  the  steps  of  these  monsters 
of  cruelty.  Most  of  them,  with  the  general  at  their  head,  were  carried  oflT 
on  the  very  stage  of  their  inhuman  deeds,  by  a  contagious  disease,  and  the 
expedition  terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  France  and  the  triumph  of  the  op- 
pressed Haytians.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in  reflections  on  so  fruitful  a 
theme ;  and  therefore  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  history.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1802,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year« 
*•  peace  sat  like  down  upon  the  thistle's  top."  The  rulers  of  France  and 
England  scowled  at  each  other's  conduct,  and  assumed  a  menacing  aspect, 
which  at  length  broke  out  into  open  hostilities.  It  will  be  psoper,  therefore, 
in  this  place,  to  develope  the  causes  which  produced  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
and  to  relate  the  negotiations  which  for  many  months  were  employed  to 
prevent  it. 

The  universal  joy  which  the  return  of  peace  had  difiiised  over  Europe, 
seemed  to  be  a  favourable  omen  of  its  permanency.  The  cessation  of  car- 
nage and  rapine,  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  after  fifteen  years  of 
such  violent  agitations,  induced  multitudes  to  imagine  that  the  golden  age 
was  about  to  revisit  the  earth,  and  that  the  period  was  arrived  when  men 
should  b^t  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks ;  when  the  rulers  of  the  nations,  laying  aside  their  mad  schemes  of 
ambition  and  conquest,  should  sedulously  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  But 
the  presage  was  fallacious,  and  the  expectation  illusory.  The  measures  of 
the  French  government  but  too  plainly  indicated  that  the  golden  age  of 
Saturn  was  not  yet  to  return,  and  that  no  new  race  of  men,  of  more  limited 
ambition,  or  of  more  pacific  inclinations,  had  succeeded  the  first  revolu- 
tionists. From  the  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
politics  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud  appeared  suspicious.  The  restrictions 
imposed  on  British  commerce,  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  conti- 
nent, and,  m  short,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  first  consul,  plainly  showed  that 
peace  could  not  be  of  long  continuance. 
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These  hostile  intimations,  which  could  not  well  be  mistaken,  impressed 
upon  Great  Britain  the  necessity  of  looking  well  to  her  own  safety.  The 
British  government  had  been  sincerely  desirous  of  terminating  the  war,  and 
strenuous  in  its  efforts  to  restore  to  the  country  the  blessings  of  peace.  In 
strict  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  British  conquests  had  been 
restored,  with  the  single  exception  of  Malta.  But  during  the  short  interval 
of  peace,  circumstances  had  arisen  which  had  not  onlv  retarded  the  restora- 
tion of  that  island  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  Jbut  had  deeply  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  British  cabinet  the  propriety  of  retaining  possession  of  it,  as 
a  measure  of  security  to  her  Indian  dominions,  unless  some  previous  expla- 
nations and  agreements  took  place. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  had  declined  his  guarantee,  except  on  the  condition 
that  the  Maltese  langue,  or  influence  which  the  people  of  Malta  were  to  have 
in  the  government,  should  be.  abolished.  The  court  of  Berlin  appeared  quite 
indifferent  about  the  matter.  The  Spanish  priories,  apparently  through 
French  influence,  were  abolished,  in  contravention  to  that  treaty ;  and  the 
Portuguese  government  had  issued  a  declaration  of  its  intention  to  seques- 
trate  the  property  of  tlie  Portuguese  priory,  unless  that  of  the  Spanish  pri 
ones  should  be  restored.  These  circumstances,  in  which  Great  Britain  nad 
no  part,  and  which  had  not  been  under  her  control,  had  rendered  the  restora- 
tion of  Malta,  according  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  impracticable.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  assigneo  for 
the  support  of  the  order,  and  indispensably  necessary  for  its  independence 
and  the  defence  of  the  island,  had  been  sequestered  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  and  in  direct  repugnance  to  its  letter  and  spirit.  Two  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  who  had  been  invited  to  guarantee  the  arrangement,  had  reinsed 
their  concurrence,  except  on  condition  that  the  stipulations  which  had  been 
deemed  so  material  to  the  Maltese,  should  be  entirely  cancelled.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  restoration  of  Malta  to  the  knights,  or  to  any  other  power 
not  capable  of  defending  the  island,  waa  considered  by  the  British  govern- 
ment as  in  effect  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  consul  of  France, 
who  might  seize  upon  it  at  his  pleasure. 

There  were  also  various  other  concurring  causes,  which  could  not  fail  to 
operate  in  the  way  of  exciting  suspicions  that  the  French  government  had 
not  laid  aside  its  designs  on  Egypt.  The  mission  of  general  Sebastiai^ 
into  that  country,  although  it  was  said  to  be  wholly  of  a  commercial  nature, ' 
tended  to  conflrm  that  opinion.  The  delay  of  the  English  in  evacuating  Alex- 
andria, though  owing  to  accidental  causes,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  French 
government ;  but  this  ground  of  complaint  was  speedily  removed.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  deemed  expedient,  that,  to  prevent  the  French  from  exe- 
cuting any  desfjps  which  they  might  have  formed  against  Egypt,  Great  Bri- 
tain should  retam  possession  of  Malta,  until  it  should  be  effectuidJy  guaran- 
teed to  the  order,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  independence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  reference  to  Malta,  when  Napoleon  began 
to  insist  peremptorily  on  the  immediate  evacuation  of  that  island  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops.  The  demand  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  series  of  complaints,  against 
the  permission  granted  to  the  French  princes,  and  other  emigrants,  to  reside 
in  England.  Another  ground  of  complaint  was  the  scurrilous  language 
which  several  of  the  English  newspapers,  and  more  particularly  some  Fiench 
newspapers  published  in  London,  had  used  respecting  the  first  consul  and 
government  of  France.  These  complaints  wer^  accompanied  by  a  request, 
or  rather  a  demand,  that  the  French  princes,  the  ci-devant  bishops,  and  other 
emigrants  of  note,  whose  political  principles  must  necessarily  occasion  great 
jealousy  to  the  French  government,  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  calumnies  daily  issuing  from  the 
English  press,  but  especially  those  contained  in  the  French  publicatione 
printed  in  London. 

To  these  complaints  and  demands,  the  British  government  answered  in  a 
calm  and  dignified  manner,— That,  in  regard  to  me  expulsion  of  the  French 
princes,  the  bishops,  and  others,  his  majesty  could  jdot  commit  so  flagrant  a 
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breacU  of  hospitiality,  as  to  banish  from  his  dominions  pftiBons  who  were  not 
convicted  of  any  misconduct ;  that  in  regard  to  the  ci-devant  bishops  of  Arrasy 
St.  PoU  and  others  involved  in  the  charges  preferred  against  them  by  M.  Otto, 
if  the  facta  sdleged  against  them  could  be  substantiated — ^if  it  could  be  proved 
that  they  had  (hstributed  papers  on  the  coast  of  France  with  the  view  of  dis- 
turbing the  government  of  that  country,  his  majesty  should  think  himself 
justified  in  compelling  them  to  leave  his  dominions ;  but  that  some  proof  of 
the  fact  must  be  adduced,  and  that  this  proof  must  not  be  solely  that  of  their 
having  published  a  justification  of  their  own  conduct,  in  refusing  to  conform  to 
the  new  order  of  things  as  it  respected  the  church  establishment,  a  proceed* 
ing  in  which  they  were  justifiable  on  every  principle  of  tcrieration  and  equity; 
Vut  it  must  be  shown,  that  they  had  availed  themselves  of  their  residence  in 
England  to  excite  the  people  of  France  against  the  authority  of  that  govern- 
ment, whether  civil  or  ecdesiastical. 

To  the  complaints  of  the  first  consul  against  the  scurrilities  contained  in 
tiie  newspapers,  lord  Hawkesbury  replied, — That  it  was  impossible  to  read 
the  number  of  Peltier's  Ambign,  to  which  M.  Otto  had  alluded,  without  feel- 
ing indignant,  and  anxiously  wishing  that  the  offender  should  be  made<«men&- 
ble  to  the  tribunal  of  justice ;  and  that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  refer  the 
matter  in  question  to  his  msgesty's  attorney-general.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  verjr  improper  paragraphs  had  appeared  in  some  of  the  English  newspa- 
pers against  the  government  of  France ;  and  that  publications  of  a  still  mote 
miproper  and  indecent  nature  had  made  their  appearance  in  England,  with 
the  names  of  foreigners  affixed  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
French  government  would  have  been  warranted  in  expecting  every  redress 
which  the  laws  of  this  country  could  afford ;  but  as,  instead  of  seeking  it  in 
the  ordinary  course,  they  had  thought  fit  to  resort  to  recrimination,  or,  at 
least,  to  authorize  it  in  others,  they  could  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  their 
subsequent  appeal  to  his  majesty  had  failed  to  produce  the  effect  that  would 
otherwise  have  attended  it. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  narrative,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  that  the 
recrimination  alluded  to  in  the  former  paragraph,  relates  to  certain  paragraphs 
in  the  Moniteur,  a  paper  avowedly  official,  oi  which  the  British  ^veroment 
had  greater  right  to  complain,  than  that  of  France  could  have  of  such  as 
were  inserted  in  the  unauthorized  English  newspapers,  and  other  publications 
to  which  M.  Otto's  note  had  a  reference.  But  the  British  government  coosi 
dered  it  beneath  its  disnity  to  make  any  formal  complaint  on  such  a  subject 
The  final  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  first  consul  against  the  English 
publications  was,  that  his  majesty  would  never,  in  consequence  of  anv  repre- 
sentation or  menace  from  a  foreign  power,  make  any  concession,  which  could, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  be  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  spirited  reply  was  made  to  Napoleon's  demand 
finr  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  lord  Hawkesbury  intimated, 
that  although  the  British  constitution  admits  of  no  previous  restraints  on 
pobUcations  of  any  description,  yet  there  are  courts  of  judicature  that  may 
take  cognizance,  not  only  of  libels  against  the  government  and  magistracy 
of  the  country,  but  also  of  publications  defamatory  of  those  in  whose  hands 
the  administration  of  foreign  governments  is  placed.  His  lordship  added, 
that  the  British  government  neither  has,  nor  wants,  any  other  protection,  than 
that  which  the  laws  of  thb  country  afford;  and  that,  although  it  is  ready  to 
give  to  every  foreign  government  all  the  protection  against  offenoes  of  this 
nature  which  the  laws  and  constitution  will  admit,  it  never  can  consent  to 
new-model  the  laws,  or  to  change  the  constitution,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
any  foreign  power.  The  British  secretary  of  state  then  proceeded  to  remind 
the  first  consul,  that  if  the  French  government  were  dissatisfied  with  the  laws 
of  Enprland  on  the  subject  of  libels,  or  if  they  entertained  an  opinion  that  the 
administratioa  of  justice  in  the  English  courta  was  too  tardy  and  lenient,  they 
had  in  their  own  power  the  means  of  redress,  by  punishing  the  vendere  and  distn- 
hutors  of  such  piiilications  within  their  own  territories,  and  by  that  i 
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prevent  their  circulation ;  or,  if  they  pleased,  they  might  exercise  the  rig^ 
which  they  possessed,  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  foreign  news- 
papers, or  periodical  publications,  into  Uie  dominions  of  the  republic.  His 
majesty  would  not  complain  of  such  a  measure,  as  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  interfere  in  the  manner  in  which  France  should  be  governed ;  but  he  also 
expected,  that  the  French  government  would  not  interfere  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  eovernmeut  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  conducted,  or  to  call  for  a 
change  in  the  laws  with  which  his  people  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  which  M.  Otto  had  drawn  between  the  pub- 
lications of  British  subjects  and  those  of  foreigners,  and  the  power  which  his 
majesty  was  supposed  to  have,  by  virtue  of  the  alien  act,  of  sending  the  latter 
out  of  his  dominions,  it  was  remarked,  that  this  act  was  intended  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  its 
application  to  the  case  of  those  individuals  of  whom  the  French  ^vernment 
complained  was  unnecessary,  as  they  were,  equally  with  the  British  subjects 
in,  similar  cases,  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land,  at  the  instance  and  on  the 
complaint  of  foreign  governments. 

This  firm  but  moderate  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  French  govern- 
ment against  the  English  press  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the  first 
consul ;  and  though  the  discussions  which  subsequently  arose  related  for  the 
most  part  to  points  of  a  very  different  nature,  this  was  never  wholly  for- 
gotten. Lord  Hawkesbury's  conununication  to  Mr.  Merry,  relative  to  tlw 
Ene  of  conduct  which  his  majesty  was  determined  to  pursue,  was  dated  the 
28th  of  August,  1803 ;  but  the  same  complaints  were  renewed  by  M.  Talley- 
rand, towards  the  end  of  January,  the  following  year,  in  a  conversation 
with  lord  Whitworth,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  from  the  British 
court  to  Paris. 

Two  months  afterward  general  Andreossi,  in  the  name  of  the  first  consul, 
addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  in  which  a  proposition  was  submitted 
to  the  British  government,  that  whatever  of  this  kmd  should  be  permitted  or 
prevented  in  England  with  regard  to  France,  should  be  in  like  manner  per- 
mitted or  prevented  in  France  with  regard  to  EnglTind.  This  proposal,  with 
the  former  complaints,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  extreme  anxiety  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  subject  in  question.  They  might  have  been  resolved  into  his 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England,  which  admk 
of  no  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  it  not  that  those  had  been 
already  fully  explained  to  him;  and  lord  Whitworth  had  assured  M.  Talley- 
rand,  that  until  the  first  consul  could  so  far  command  his  feelings  as  to  be  as 
indifferent  to  the  scurrility  of  the  English  prints  as  the  British  government 
was  to  that  which  daily  appeared  in  the  French  papers,  this  state  of  irritation 
of  which  he  complained  was  irremediable.  But  the  anxiety  of  Napoleon  in 
regard  to  these  matters  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation.  His  authority  was  recent,  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  suppose 
that  his  standing  was  precarious.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  our  suiprise, 
that  he  should  have  been  extremely  jealous  of  whatever  seemed  calculated 
to  disturb  his  government  or  diminish  his  influence. 

Unable,  however,  to  prevail  on  the  British  government  to  violate  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  or  to  shackle  the  British  press,  the  first  consul  now  turned  the 
train  of  the  negotiation  principally  on  the  subject  of  Malta.  On  the  17th  oi 
February,  1803,  he  sent  a  message  to  lord  Whitworth,  intimatmg  that  he 
wished  to  converse  with  him.  At  the  hour  appointed,  his  lordship  waited 
upon  him  at  the  Tuileries,  and  was  received  by  the  first  consul  in  his  cabinet, 
who  told  him  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  known  his  sentiments  in  the 
most  clear  and  authentic  manner,  and  that  he  conceived  this  might  be  done 
more  effectually  by  himself  than  through  any  other  medium. 

In  a  speech,  which  was  continued  through  a  period  of  two  hours,  the  first 
consul  began  with  enumerating  the  various  causes  of  complaint  which  he 
professed  to  have  against  England.  In  the  foremost  rank  he  placed  the  non- 
evacuation  of  Alexandria  and  Malta,  declaring  that  he  had  rather  see  the 
English  in  possession  of  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  than  of  Malta*    He  next 
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adrerted  to  the  abuse  thrown  out  against  him  in  the  English  prints ;  but  more 
particularly  in  the  French  papers  published  in  London.  He  complained  of 
the  encouragement  given  in  England  to  Frenchmen  who  were  inimical  to  hit 
person  and  government,  and  avowed  that  its  irritation  against  this  counVrf 
daily  increased. 

Adverting  in  the  next  place  to  Effj-pt,  he  said,  that  whatever  might  be  hii 
desire  to  have  it  as  a  colony,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  the  risk  of  a  war,  in 
which  he  might  be  considered  as  an  aggressor,  and  by  which  he  should  lose 
more  than  he  could  gain,  since,  sooner  or  later,  Egypt  would  belong  to 
France,  either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  by  some 
arrangement  witli  the  Porte.  Professing  his  desire  to  remain  at  peace,  he 
said  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  a  war  with  England.  An  invasion  of  the 
country  was  the  only  means  of  offence  that  he  had,  and  in  the  event  of  war 
he  was  determined  to  attempt  it,  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  supposed,  after  having  gained  the  height 
on  which  he  stood,  that  he  would  risk  his  life  and  reputation  in  such  a  ba-. 
zardous  undertaking,  unless  driven  to  it  by  necessity,  when  the  chances  were, 
that  he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  expedition  would  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  He  was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  the  chances  were  a 
hundred  to  one  against  him;  but  still  he  was  determined  to  attempt  it, 
should  war  be  the  result  of  the  pending  discussions ;  and  that  such  was  the 
disposition  of  the  French  troops,  that  army  after  army  would  be  found  for 
the  enterprise. 

The  first  consul  then  expatiated  on  the  natural  force  of  the  two  countries. 
He  observed,  that  France  with  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  and  England  with  a  fleet  which  made  her  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  which  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  be  able  to  equal  in  less  than  ten 
years,  might,  by  a  proper  understanding,  govern  the  world,  but  that  by  their 
quarrels  they  might  overturn  it.  He  added,  that,  to  preserve  peace,  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  fulfilled ;  the  abuse  in  the  public  prints  must,  if  not 
totally  suppressed,  be  at  least  kept  within  bounds,  and  confined  to  the  English 
papers;  and  the  protectron  given  to  his  most  inveterate  enemies  must  be 
withdrawn. 

In  conclusion,  he  took  a  review  of  the  situation  of  the  different  European 
states,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  there  was  no  power  with  which  England 
could  coalesce  in  a  war  against  France.  He  said,  that  his  unwillingness  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  other  powers  had  prevented  him  from  chastising  the 
Algerines ;  but  he  hoped  that  England,  France,  and  Russia  would  one  day 
feel  that  it  was  their  interest  to  destroy  such  a  nest  of  thieves,  and  oblige 
them  to  live  by  cultivating  their  lands  rather  than  by  plunder. 

Such  are  the  leading  topics  touched  upon  in  this  memorable  philippic 
The  drift  and  design  of  the  first  consul  were  obviously  to  impress  upon  the 
British  minister  the  fact,  that  on  Malta  the  question  of  peace  or  war  must 
depend ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  apprize  him  of  the  means  which  France 
possessed  of  annoying  Great  Britain.  As  the  first  consul  talked  almost  in- 
cessantly during  this  long  interview,  lord  Whitworth  had  few  opportunities 
of  reply;  but  his  answers  were  appropriate  to  the  different  points  of  discus- 
sion. At  parting,  the  chief  consul  rose  from  his  chair,  saying  that  he  should 
give  orders  to  general  Andreossi,  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  business  with  his  majesty's  ministers. 
He  then  discoursed  for  a  few  minutes  on  different  subjects,  and  retired  in 
apparent  good-humour. 

Soon  after  this  interview,  the  preparations  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
Holland,  which,  although  avowedly  intended  for  colonial  service,  might,  in 
the  event  of  a  rupture,  be  turned  against  the  British  dominions,  induced  his 
Britannic  majesty,  on  the  8th  of  March,  to  send  a  message  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  signifying  the  expediency  of  adopting  additional  measures  of 
precaution  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom;  which  was  also  notified  to  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris.  His  majesty,  however,  expressed  his  desire  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.    M.  Talleyrand,  when  informed  of  these  paitico- 
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lars,  assured  lord  Whitworth  that  the  British  government  had  no  reason  to 
be  alarmed ;  that  the  disposition  of  the  first  consul  was  pacific ;  that  he  had 
DO  thoughts  of  attacking  his  majesty's  dominions,  but  that  he  should  always 
consider  the  refusal  to  evacuate  Malta  as  the  commencement  of  hostilities ; 
and  that  as  England  had  hitherto  hesitated  on  the  subject,  he  was  justified 
in  adopting  such  measures  as  might  eventually  be  necessary. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  minister  brought  a  note  from  the  first 
consul,  containing  a  declaration  that  the  armament  at  Helvoetsluys  was  des- 
tined for  the  colonies,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing;  but  that  in  consequence  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  message,  its  put- 
ting  to  sea  was  about  to  be  countermanded.  This  note  also  si^ified,  that  if 
the  French  government  did  not  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation  respecting 
the  armaments  in  Endand,  and  if  they  actually  took  place,  the  first  consi3 
would  march  twenty  Uiousand  men  into  Holland,  and  order  encampments  to 
be  formed  on  the  frontier  of  Hanover,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  and  on  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  coast ;  that  he  should  keep  up  a  French  army  in  Swit- 
zerland, send  a  fresh  force  into  Italy,  and  place  tne  armv  of  France  on  the 
war  establishment— a  step  so  important,  it  was  added,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  agitate  all  Europe.    The  prediction  was  afterward  too  fataUy  verified. 

The  storm  which  had  been  for  some  months  gathering,  now  thickened 
apace.  Only  two  days  after  the  above  notification  had  been  delivered,  lord 
Whitworth  had  that  memorable  interview  with  the  first  consul  of  France, 
March  13th,  which  has  been  the  topic  of  general  conversation  in  every  poli- 
tical circle  since,  and  which  will  continue  to  interest  and  amuse  for  ages  to 
come.  It  shall  therefore  be  given  in  his  lordship's  awn  words,  in  his  letter 
to  lord  Hawkesbury. 

"  The  messenger.  Mason,  went  on  Saturday  with  my  despatches  of  that 
date,  and  until  yesterday,  Sunday,  I  found  no  one  likely  to  give  me  any 
farther  information  such  as  I  coifld  depend  on,  as  to  the  effect  which  his 
majesty's  message  had  produced  on  the  first  consul.  At  the  court  which 
was  held  at  the  Tuileries  on  that  day,  he  accosted  me,  evidently  under 
very  considerable  agitation.  *He  began  by  asking  me  if  I  had  any  news, 
from  England  t  I  told  him  that  I  had  letters  from  your  lordship  two  days 
ago.  He  immediately  said,  *And  so  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war!' 
No,  I  replied,  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  •  We  have,* 
said  he,  *  already  waged  war  these  fifteen  years.'  As  he  seemed  to  wait 
for  an  answer,  I'only  observed — That  is  already  too  long.  '  But,'  said  he, 
*  you  wish  to  carry  it  on  for  fifteen  years  more ;  and  yon  force  me  to  it* 
I  told  hirn  that  it  was  very  far  from  his  majesty's  intention.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  count  Markoff  and  the  chevalier  Azara,  who  were  standing  toge- 
ther at  a  little  distance  from  me,, and  said  to  them,  *  The  Endish  wish  for 
war;  but  if  they  are  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last  to 
sheathe  it.  They  have  no  regard  for  treaties :  we  must  henceforth  cover 
them  with  shame.'  He  then  went  his  round.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
back  to  me,  and  resumed  the  conversation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  by 
something  personally  civil  to  me.  He  began  again :  *  For  what  reason  are 
these  armaments  t  against  whom  are  these  measures  of  precaution  ?  I 
have  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France.  But  if  you  will 
arm,  I  will  arm  likewise:  if  you  will  go  to  war,  I  shall  go  to  war  also. 
You  may  perhaps  be  able  to  destroy  France,  but  never  to  intimidate  her.*  ** 
We  do  not  desiie,  said  I,  to  do  either  one  or  the  other.  We  wish  to  live 
in  good  understanding  with  heri  *  It  is  requisite  then  to  pay  regard  to 
treaties,'  he  replied. — *  Wo  to  those  who  pay  no  regard  to  treaties ;  they 
will  be  responsible  for  it  to  all  Europe.'  He  was  too  much  agitated  to 
make  it  advisable  for  me  to  prolong  the  conversation :  I  therefore  made  no 
answer ;  and  he  returned  te  his  apartment  repeating  the  last  phrase. 

**  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  this  passed  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by 
two  hundred  people  that  were  present ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  wai 
not  a  single  person  who  did  not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  his  con- 
ducty  and  the  total  want  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of  decency,  on  the  occasion.' 
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It  was  now  supposed  that  the  negotiations  would  terminate  in  the  renewal 
of  war;  but  they  were  protracted  until  the  month  of  May.  Various  arrange- 
ments were  proposed  by  the  British  government  for  settling  the  grand  point 
of  dispute  concerning  Malta;  but  they  were  successively  met  by  objections 
which  gave  rise  to  fresh  discussions.  At  length,  when  lord  Whitworth  wae 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  Paris,  his  departure  was  delayed  at  the  particular  in- 
stance of  the  first  consul,  who  announced  that  he  had  a  communication  to 
make  of  the  highest  importance.  He  professed  his  readiness  to  agree  that 
Malta  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  three  powers  who  had 
guaranteed  its  independence,  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  provided  that 
some  minor  arrangements  respecting  its  guaranty  were  established.  In  the 
despatch  which  contained  a  reply  to  this  proposition,  lord  Whitworth  was  in- 
formed, that  if  his  majesty  could  be  disposed  to  waive  his  demand  for  a  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  island,  the  emperor  of  Russia  would  be  the  only 
floverei^n  to  whom,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  he  could  consent  that  it 
should  be  assigned ;  and  that  his  majesty  had  certain  and  authentic  inforaa- 
ation,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  would,  on  no  account,  consent  to  garrison 
Malta. 

In  these  circumstances,  his  majesty  adhered  to  the  project  already  deli- 
vered as  his  ultimatum,  stipulating  for  the  occupation  of  Malta  during  a 
term  often  years,  provided  that  his  Sicilian  majesty  could  be  induced  to  cede 
the  island  of  Lampedosa  for  a  valuable  consideration.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  Malta  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  inhabitants,  and  declared  an  in- 
dependent state ;  and  an  arrangement  was  to  be  made  in  the  interim  for  the 
establishment  of  the  order  of  St.  John  in  some  other  part  of  Europe.  To 
obviate,  however,  an  objection  on  the  part  of  France,  it  was  now  proposed, 
that  the  definite  term  of  years  miglU  be  inserted  in  a  secret  article,  and  the 
temporary  occupation  would  thus  be  made  to  depend  on  the  actual  state  of 
Lampedosa.  This  overture  was  met  by  the  offer  of  a  counter-project,  which  ^ 
lord  Whitworth,  who  was  instructed  to  avoid  every  thing  that  would  pro- 
tract the  negotiation,  did  not  feel  authorized  to  receive.  Having  obtained 
his  passports,  he  quitted  Paris,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  19th  of  May. 
His  majesty'jB  declaration  of  war  had  been  issued  on  the  preceding  day.(l) 

LETTER  II. 

History  of  Ew-ope^from  the  Recommencement  of  Hostilities— Change  of  the  Ene- 
liih  Ministry,  and  Mr,  PitVs  Return  to  Power—Insurrection  in  Ireland— Af- 
fairs of  France— Conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Jirst  Consul— Arrest  of  the 
Duke  d^Rngheinr— Napoleon  assumes  the  imperial  Dienity,  and  is  crowned 
by  the  Pope— War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.    A.  D.  1803—1804. 

A  RENEWAL  of  hostilities  being  now  determined  on,  the  British  pariiament 
took  into  consideration  the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1802,  the  secretary  at  war  had  submitted  his  estimates  of  the  force  which 
would  be  required  Tor  a  peace  establishment  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
namely,  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  fifty 
thousand  already  voted  for  the  naval  service.  The  proposition  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Canning  and  lord  Temple,  and  b^  Mr.  Sheridan  also,  who,  in  a  speech 
delivered  with  great  animation,  and  which  was  received  with  considerable 
applause  from  the  whole  house,  took  occasion  to  offer  his  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct and  proceedings  of  the  ruler  of  France.  "  I  find,"  said  this  brilliant 
orator,  "  a  disposition  in  some  gentlemen  to  rebuke  any  man  who  shall  freely 
declare  his  opinion  respecting  the  first  consul  of  France.    He  has  disco- 
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rered  that  we  all  belong  <  to  the  western  family  f  "  (allading  to  an  expres«> 
•ion  which  Napoleon  was  said  to  have  made  use  of  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fox,  who  had  visited  Paris  during  the  peace,  and  dined  with  the  first 
consul) — **  I  confess,**  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  **  I  feel  a  sentiment  of  deep  indig- 
nation, when  I  hear  that  this  scrap  of  nonsense  was  uttered  to  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  human  race.  But  to  this  family  party  I  do  not 
wish  to  belong.  He  may  toss  a  sceptre  to  the  king  of  Etruria  to  play 
with,  and  keep  a  rod  to  scourge  him  in  the  comer;  but  my  humble  appre- 
hension is,  that  though  in  the  tablet  and  volume  of  his  mind  there  may 
be  some  marginal  note  about  cashiering  the  king  of  Etruria,  yet  the  whole 
text  is  occupied  about  the  destruction  of  this  country.  This  is  the  first 
vision  that  breaks  upon  him  through  the  gleam  of  the  morning;  this  is 
his  last  prayer  at  night  to  whatever  deity  he  addresses  it,  whether  to  Ju- 

C'  r  or  Mahomet,  to  the  goddess  of  battles  or  the  goddess  of  reason, 
k  at  the  map  of  Europe,  from  which  France  was  said  to  be  expunged, 
and  now  you  see  nothing  but  France.  If  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte  be 
immeasurable,  there  are  abundant  reasons  why  it  should  be  progressive.*' 

It  was  however  soon  found,  that  the  force  which  was -adequate  to  a  peace 
establishment  was  a  matter  of  inferior  consideration  in  the  existing  posture 
of  affairs ;  for  ever/  day  brought  with  it  some  additional  indication  of  re- 
newed hostilities.  On  the  23d  Of  February,  1803,  the  annual  expot^j  or 
state  of  the  French  republic,  was  presented  to  the  legislative  body.  In  this 
declaration,  it  was  said,  ''The  government  guarantees  to  the  nation  the 
peace  of  the  continent;  and  it  is  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  maritime  peace.  For  its  preservation  the  government  will  do 
every  thing  compatible  with  national  honour,  connected  with  the  strict 
execution  of  treaties. '  Five  hundred  thousand  men  will  be  ready  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  France,  and  avenge  its  injuries.  The  government 
says,  with  conscious  pride,  that  England,  single-handed^  cannot  maintain  a 
ecnflid  against  France.  But  we  have  better  hopes.  France  and  England, 
rendering  their  happiness  reciprocal,  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  world.**  By  such  gasconade  as  this,  it  was  intended  to  practise  upon 
the  fears  of  the  English  government ;  and,  to  redeem  their  characters  from 
the  reproach  of  pusillanimity,  the  king's  ministers  were  in  danger  of  resort- 
ing to  measures  of  rashness.  In  this  temper  of  mind,  the  menaced  thus 
thrown  out  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  fresh  incentives  to  hostility ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  the  national  pride  was  piqued  by  the  vainglorious  boast,  that 
England,  single-handed,  could  not  cope  with  France.  Yet  the  first  consul, 
in  his  recent  conversation  with  lord  Whitworth,  had  acknowledged  that  an 
invasion  of  the  country  was  the  only  means  of  annoyance  which  he  had,  and 
that  the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  against  his  success.  But  England 
had  her  conscious  pride  as  well  as  France ;  and  the  tide  of  popularity 
throughout  the  kingdom,  from  this  moment,  set  in  with  irresistible  force  in 
favour  of  war.  Accordingly,  in  a  despatch,  dated  the  28th  of  February,  lord 
Hawkesbury  plainly  declared,  *'  that,  sufficient  as  the  considerations  relative 
to  the  increased  dominion,  power,  and  influence  of  France  might  be  in  them- 
selves to  justify  the  line  of  conduct  which  his  Britannic  majesty  had  deter- 
mined to  adopt,  they  had  received  additional  force  from  the  views  recently 
manifested  by  the  French  government ;  and  that  Malta  will  not  be  evacuated 
until  substantial  security  has  been  provided  for  those  objects,  which  might 
be  endangered  by  the  removal  of  the  troops.**  Conformable  to  this  reso- 
lution, sir  Alexander  Ball,  then  governor  of  the  island,  early  in  the  month 
of  March,  refused  to  surrender  it  to  the  formal  requisition  of  M.  Thomasi^ 
the  new  grand-master. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  bickerings  and  mutual  com- 
plaints which  now  ensned  between  the  two  governments,  wouM  be  insuffer* 
ably  tedious,  and  communicate  but  little  either  for  instruction  or  pleasure. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  a  message  from  the  king  was  brought  down  to  parlia- 
ment, informing  them,  that  considerable  military  preparations  were  carrying 
on  in  the  ports  of  Holland  and  France,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  expe* 
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dient  to  have  recoune  to  additiocAl  measures  of  precaution  for  (he  security 
of  his  dominions.  It  was  indeed  admitted  that  these  preparations  were 
avowedly  directed  to  colonial  service ;  nevertheless,  as  discussions  of  great 
importance  were  then  pending  between  his  majesty  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  result  of  ^hich  was  as  yet  uncertain,  his  majesty  was  induced  to 
make  the  communication  to  his  faithful  commons,  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances  may  appear 
to  require  for  supporting  the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  essential  interests 
of  his  people.  This  message  was  received  in  both  houses,  as  well  as  by  the 
counti^  at  large,  not  merely  with  approbation,  but  almost  with  acclamation. 
In  the  house  of  commons  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  war,  not  for  Malta,  but 
for  Egypt;  not  for  Egypij  but  for  India;  not  for  India,  but  for  England.  In 
the  upper  house,  the  earl  of  Moira,  in  concert  with  lords  Grenville  and 
Spencer,  supported  the  address,  the  former  of  them  styling  Napoleon  **  the 
new  Hannibal,  who  had  on  the  altar  of  his  inordinate  ambition  sworn  in- 
extinguishable enmity  to  this  country.**  Two  days  afterward  a  second 
message  from  the  king  announced  his  intention  of  imbodying  the  militia  of 
the  three  kingdoms. 

In  this  state  matters  proceeded  until  the  23d  of  May,  when  an  address 
was  moved  by  lord  Hawkesbury  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  vote  an  approval  Of  the  conduct  of  ministers ;  on  this  a  debate  . 
ensued  which  occupied  the  house  for  two  days.  It  was  wound  up  by  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Fox,  which  took  him  three  hours  in  the  delivery ;  and  it  was  one 
of  those  extraordinary  effusions  of  political  wisdom  which  have  immortalized 
the  memory  of  that  illustrious  statesman.  He  took  a  review  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  between  France  and  England,  examined  the  numerous  and 
diversified  grounds  of  complaint  which  Great  Britain  made  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  first  consul — ^the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France — ^his  conduct' 
towards  Switzerland — ^the  occupation  of  Holland  by  French  troops — he 
adverted  to  the  language  used  m  the  French  expose,  that  England  al<me 
could  not  contend'  with  France,  which  he  pronounced  a  folly  highly  to  be 
condemned ; — such  odious  comparisons,  he  said,  were  calculated  to  inflame 
and  exasperate,  though  it  would  be  wiser  to  treat  them  with  contempt — the 
language  of  the  first  consul,  in  addressing  lord  Whit  worth  at  the  Tuileries, 
he  pronounced  indecorous  and  intemperate,  but  words  are  fleeting,  liable  to 
misconception  and  misrepresentation,  and  of  little  or  no  value  unaccompanied 
by  acts — to  Egypt,  Mr.  Fox  thought  a  degree  of  consequence  had  been  at- 
tached which  it  did  not  in  reality  possess — it  was  the  theatre  on  which  Bri- 
tish valour  had  most  conspicuously  signalized  itself,  and  the  recollection  of 
our  exploits  in  that  country  had  impressed  the  public  mind  with  ideas  of  ro- 
mance— he  deemed  it  to  be  the  key  of  our  possessions  in  India ;  but  he  asked  . 
whether  France  had  not  as  much  right  to  complain  of  our  aggrandizement 
in  India,  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  as  we  of  hers  in  Europe  1— he  requested 
that  the  tenth  article  or  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  namely,  that  which  related 
to  Malta,  might  be  read,  which  was  done,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  a  critical 
examination  of  the  mutual  pleas  respecting  its  surrender,  concluding  with  a 
declaration  that  in  refusing  to  carry  that  part  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  British 
faith  was  violated, — ^he  adverted  to  the  negotiation  which  had  recently  been 
carrying  on  between  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris  and  the  French  mi- 
nister, which  he  said  was  in  a  manner  utterly  incomprehensible  to  him,  and 
gave  a  ludicrous  exposition  of  it,  certainly — from  this  he  proceeded  to  an 
examination  of  the  arrogant  and  menacing  language  of  the  first  consul  in 
his  conversation  with  lord  Whitworth,  on  which  so  much  stress  had  been 
laid,  though  in  his  opinion  little  meriting  serious  notice ; — what,  he  asked, 
was  the  import  of  these  expressions  I  Buonaparte  tells  us  that  he  shall  at- 
tempt to  invade  us ;  but  he  also  says,  that  he  knows  the  chances  are  a  hun- 
drea  to  one  against  him,  that  he  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  expedition 
would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Was  this  a  proof  of  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption ?  In  the  anticipation  of  war,  he  states  his  intention,  but  it  is  hope- 
less of  success ;  and  ministers  think  no  punishment  too  great  for  his  bar* 
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boorin^  such  a  thought ! — ^In  fine,  the  war  on  which  the  country  was  now 
entering  was  for  Msdta,  and  for  Malta  alone,  and  this  he  could  think  neither 
wise  nor  just.  ^  Laying  aside  all  considerations  of  danger,**  said  Mr.  Fox, 
**  had  we  already  forgotten  the  grievous  and  intoleraUe  weight  under  which 
we  had  suffered  during  the  late  war?  We  are  now  told  that  exertions  will 
be  necessary  beyond  any  thing  we  have  yet  known — we  are  told  [by  Mr. 
Pitt]  that  we  have  a  contest  to  sustain  which  will  call  for  sacrifices  new  and 
extraordinary,  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  of  in  this  country.  Is 
Malta  worth  such  a  contest  ?*'  Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  giving  notice  that  he 
should  move  an  address  to  the  king,  at  no  distant  period,  advising  our  accept- 
ance of  the  mediation  of  Russia.  His  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  deep  anxiety 
of  mind,  had  impelled  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  so  much  at  length;  and 
he  exhorted  the  house  to  pause,  and  to  satisfy  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
constituents,  and  all  Europe,  that  this  tremendous  conflict  could  not  be  avoided. 
This  speech  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and  unavailing  admira« 
tion ;  for  when  the  sense  of  the  house  of  commons  was  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion,  there  appeared  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  voices  for  the  war  against 
sixty-seven  aissentients ! 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  beseeching 
him,  ^  that  he  wotld  be  graciously  pleased  to  avail  himself  of  the  disposition 
expressed  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  interpose  his  good  offices'*  between 
the  two  contending,  powers ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  strongly  enforced  the-propriety  of 
the  measure,  and  also  of  cultivating,  by  every  possible  means,  the  friendship 
of  Russia.  He  said  that  he  hims^f  had  acted  on  the  principle  recommended 
by  the  honourable  mover,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  hunself  supported  so  far 
l^  his  authority,  and  greater  authority  they  could  not  have.  He  thought^ 
however,  the  address  now  proposed  was  unnecessary,  bein^  convinced  Uiat 
ministers  would  lose  no  favourable  opportunity  of  giving  Siem  effect.  As 
the  house  in  general  seemed  to  concur  in  the  principle,  though  not  in  the  mode, 
Mr.  Fox  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  the  mediation  of  Russia,  Uiua 
left  to  the  discretion  of  ministers,  vanished  into  air. 

A  few  days  after  his  majesty's  message  had  been  delivered  to  parliament, 
admiral  Linois  was  despatched  from  the  port  of  Brest  for  the  East  Indies, 
with  a  strong  squadron,  having  on  board  six  thousand  troops,  destined  to 
strengthen  the  French  colonies  in  the  East,  and  also  to  reinforce  the  Dutch 
garrison  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  French  go- 
vernment to  increase  the  armies  of  the  republic  to  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men.  The  army  of  Italy  was  greatly  augmented ;  large  detach- 
ments were  fbrwarded  towards  Tarentum  and  all  the  strong  ports  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  which  lay  on  the  Adriatic.  Reinforcements  had  also 
been  ordered  into  Holland,  and  a  powerful  army  was  collected  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hanover.  On  the  25th  of  May,  the  Freilch  general  Mortier,  from 
his  head-quarters  at  Coevordan,  summoned  the  electorate  to  surrender,  it 
being  the  determination  of  the  first  consul  to  occupy  that  country  as  a  pledge 
for  the  restoration  of  Malta,  conformably  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  The  Hanoverian  army  made  dispositions  for  a  brave  resistance, 
though  it  proved  ineffectual  against  so  overwhelming  a  force,  and  the  French 
troops  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  together 
with  all  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition.  By  this  manoeuvre  they 
were  enabled  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  to  levy 
considerable  contributions,  under  the  shape  of  loans,  on  the  rich  Hanse  towns 
of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen. 

As  war  was  now  no  longer  problematical  between  the  two  countries,  the  first 
step  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  France  was,  to  arrest  as  prisoners  of  war  all 
the  English  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty,  who  were  resident  m 
France  at  that  moment,  detaining  them  as  hostages  for  those  French  citizens 
who  might  have  been  made  pnsoners  bjr  British  ships  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  was  issued.  They  had  previously  received  an  assurance  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  French  ffovemment,  as  completely 
alter  as  before  the  departure  of  the  British  ambassador,  and  were  relying 
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implicitly  on  the  credit  of  those  assurances*  when  they  fotmd  tliemselretf 
doomed  to  an  indefinite  captivity,  because  the  British  gOTemment  refused  to 
include  them  in  any  exchanges  that  were  made  between  the  two  countries 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

Durinj;  the  summer  of  the  year  1803,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Irelandt 
which,  from  its  presumed  connexion  with  the  projects  of  the  enemy,  created 
considerable  alarm.  Its  instiffators  were  a  band  of  political  enthusiasts,  the 
director  and  principal  mover  of  which  was  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  a  youn"^  man 
of  promising  talents  and  fine  imagination.  They  had  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  an  independent  Irish  republic,  and  hoped  to  accomplish  it  by 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  capital,  possessing  themselves  of  the  seat  of 
government,  and  proclaiming  the  new  constitution  which  they  had  prepared. 
On  the  33d  of  July  an  armed  mob  coUected  for  this  purpose,  which  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  unresisted,  on  their  way 
to  the  castle.  They  however  soon  lost  all  sense  of  subordination  to  their 
leaders,  and  meeting  a  carriage  in  which  were  lord  Kilwarden,  and  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Wolfe,  they  dragged  them  from  it  and  butchered  them  on  the  spot.  The 
daughter  of  the  venerable  and  ill-fated  nobleman  was  likewise  in  the  car- 
riage, and  to  his  earnest  appeal  to  their  humanity,  they  replied  that  they  would 
sacrifice  him  and  his  male  compailion,  but  they  would  spare  the  lady.  The 
insurgents  were  dispersed  by  a  few  soldiers,  and  the  whole  insurrection  was 
speedily  extinguished.  On  the  communication  of  this  event  to  parliament, 
a  bill  was  passed  for  trying  the  rebels  by  martial  law,  and  another  for  sus- 
pendinff  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland. «  Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, among  whom  was  Enmiett,  were  apprehended,  tried  for  high  trea^ 
son  by  a  special  commission,  and  underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Hanover  by  the  French  armies,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  British  commerce  on  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  a  squadron  of 
British  ships  was  appointed  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  those  rivers.  This 
spirited  measure,  which  was  in  some  degree  a  retaliation  on  Germany  for 
piermittin^  the  violation  of  its  territory,  occasioned  such  distress  to  the  Hanse 
towns  of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  that  they  appealed  to  the  king  of  Pnissia,  as 
protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the  northern  part  of  the  empire ;  he,  however, 
declined  to  interfere,  and  the  French  were  thus  left  to  pursue  their  exactions 
with  impunity.  These  exactions  were  not  restricted  to  the  minor  states  of 
the  north  of  Germany;  for  the  French  government,  having  compelled  the 
Batavian  and  Italian  republics  to  become  parties  in  the  war,  imposed  on  them 
the  full  share  of  its  burdens.  They  also  drew  pecuniary  assistance  from 
Spain  and  Portuffai  in  so  open  and  extensive  a  manner,  that  it  rested  entirely 
with  England  whether  they  should  not  be  considered  as  involved  in  acts  of 
direct  hostility.  The  supplies  of  the  French  treasury  were  also  augmented 
by  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
Thus  a  territory  obtained  from  Spain  in  exchange  for  the  possessions  of  its 
neighbours  was  transferred,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  a  power  from 
which  it  would  have  been  unable  to  withhold  it. 

During  the  session  of  parliament  in  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  again  resumed  the  reins 
of  government.  Mr.  Addington,  though  receiving  the  general  support  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends,  was  found  inadequate  to  the  arduous  situation  which  he 
held,  and  not  finding  that  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  determined  on  retirmg  from  administration.  On  the  7th  of  May, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  invited  to  an  interview  with  the  king,  when  he  was  requested  to 
form  an  administration,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  ofilces ;  the  only  stipulations  on 
the  part  of  the  monarch  being,  the  non-revival  of  the  Catholic  question,  and 
that  Mr.  Fox  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  cabinet.  The  first  condition 
was  readily  assented  to ;  but  with  respect  to  the  second,  it  was  the  wish  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  form  a  comprehensive  administra^ 
tion,  including  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  all  parties ;  and  the  crisis 
was  peculiarly  favourable  for  that  union  of  principle  and  talent  which,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  father's  fame,  had  in  a  manner  annihilated  all  party  spirits  The 
monarch,  however,  remained  inflexible,  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  length  undertook  with 
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tome  reluctance  to  form  an  administration,  including  neiUier  Mr.  Fox  nor  any 
of  his  friends.    An  unforeseen  obstacle,  however,  occurred.    Lord  GrenviUe 
and  his  political  associates,  though  no  positive  promise  or  engagement  had 
taken  place  to  that  effect,  refused,  from  a  high  sense  of  honour,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  new  arrangement :  and  a  letter  addressed  by  that  nobleman  to  Mr. 
Fitt,  which  was  universally  circulated,  placed  his  lordship's  character  in  a 
very  advantageous  point  of  view.    **  An  opportunity  now  offers,**  said  the 
noble  writer,  towards  the  close  of  this  celebrated  letter,  *'such  as  this  country 
has  seldom  seen,  for  giving  to  its  government,  in  a  moment  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, the  full  benefit  of  the  services  of  all  those  who  by  the  public  voice  and 
sentiment  are  judged  most  capable  of  contributing  to  its  p^sperity  and  safety. 
The  wishes  of  the  public  on  this  subject  are  completely  in  unison  with  its  in- 
terests ;  and  the  advantages  which,  not  this  country  alone,  but  all  Europe, 
and  the  whole  civilized  world,  might  derive  from  the  establishment  of  such  an 
administration,  at  such  a  crisis,  would  probably  have  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.    But  when,  in  the  very  first  instance,  all  trial  of  it  is  pre- 
cluded* and  when  this  denial  is  made  the  condition  of  all  subsequent  arrange- 
ments, we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  ar^  no  motives,  of  whatever  description, 
which  could  justify  our  taking  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  sys* 
tern  so  adverse  to  our  deliberate  and  declared  opinion.**    On  the  13th  of  May, 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Addington  had  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  nominated  his  successor.    It  was 
natural  that  the  nation  should  conceive  great  hopes  from  the  transfer  of  the 
helm  of  government  into  the  hands  of  so  able  and  experienced  a  statesman, 
at  a  crisis  when  the  contest  with  France  was  likely  to  become  more  arduous 
in  consequence  of  the  change  which  was  taking  place  in  that  country.  These 
expectations,  however,  were  not  realized.    Mr.  Pitt  undertook  the  arduous 
task  under  very  gloomy  auspices,  and  with  the  certain  prospect  of  encounter- 
ing an  opposition  equally  powerful  and  popular,  but  com^sed  in  great  part 
of  the  most  zealous  of  his  former  friends  and  adherents.    The  partial  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  several  offices  of  government,  wholly  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  public.    Lord  Hawkesbury  was  removed  from  the 
foreign  to  the  home  department,  and  the  seals  thus  vacated  were  consigned 
to  lord  Harrowby.    In  the  admiralty,  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent  was  superseded 
by  lord  Melville.    Lord  Eldon  remained  in  possession  of  the  firreat  seal: 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  of  the  privy  seal ;  the  duke  of  Portlana  continued 
president  of  the  council;  lord  Castlereagh  of  the  India  board;  Mr.  Can- 
ning treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.    I  must  now  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  France. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1804,  a  plot  was  detected  at  Paris,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  subversion  of  the  consular  government.  The  principal 
persons  accused  were  general  Pichegru,  Georges,  a  Chouan  leader,  and  La- 
jolais,  his  confidant  Moreau  was  so  far  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  as  to 
have  had  some  secret  interviews  with  Pichegru  since  his  return  to  Pans.  On 
the  testimony  of  an  agent  of  the  parties,  who  had  been  apprehended  near 
Calaifi,,Moreau  and  Lajolais  were  arrested.  Pichegru  and  Georges  for  a  while 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but  were  afterward*  discovered  and  com- 
mitted to  prison.  The  plot  was  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  or  rather  of  the  Bourbons  resident  in  England.  The  oity  of 
Paris  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,' and  no  person  was  allowed  to 
quit  it,  unless  by  day,  and  through  certain  barriers,  where  persons  were  sta- 
tioned to  whom  the  conspirators  were  well  known.  Accordmg  to  Napoleon's 
own  account  of  this  matter,  which  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  discredit- 
ing, Pichegru  did  not  deny  having  been  employed  by  the  Bourbons,  and  find- 
ing his  case  desperate,  he  strangled  himself  in  prison.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators were  publicly  tried  in  the  month  of  Afay,  before  the  tribunal  of  the' 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
thoji  at  Paris.  Georges,  Polienac,  Riviere,  Coster,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
others,  were  found  guilty  of  naving  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  chief 
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mirgfistrate  of  the  French  nation,  and  condemned  to  death.  About  ten  ol' 
them  were  executed.  Reviere  was  pardoned  at  the  suit  of  Murat :  Moreau 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  which  was  afterward  commuted 
into  banishment  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  this  examination  it  was  elicited,  by  the  confession  of  some 
of  the  conspirators,  that  the  duke  d'Enghein,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, was  an  accomplice  in  this  atrocious  plot,  and  that  he  was  only  waiting 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  to  receive  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  first 
consul,  in  order  to  enter  France  as  the  king's  lieutenant.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  to  have  him  seized,  which  was  done  by  a  party  of  the  French 
cavalry,  on  the  15th  of  March,  who  had  passed  the  Khine  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  carried  him  off  from  the  castle  of  Ettenheim,  in  the  grand-dutchy 
of  Baden,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  first  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Strasbur^,  and,  on  the  17th,  sent  forward  to  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  received  by  telegraph,  and  after  an  iminterrupted  journey 
of  four  hundred  miles,  was  securely  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  temple.  He 
was  afterward  removed  to  the  castle  in  Vincennes,  and  tried  by  a  military 
commission  formed  of  all  the  colonels  of  the  regiments  then  in  garrison  at 
Paris.  He  was  accused  of  bearing  arms  against  the  republic,  which  he  did 
not  deny.  His  behaviour  before  the  tribunal  was  bold  and  undaunted.  After 
a  trial  of  two  hours  the  court  pronounced  him  guilty,  and  passed  on  him  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  he  was  shot  in  the  moat  of  the  castle.  While  in  the 
prison  of  Strasburg,  the  duke  wrote  a  letter  to  the  first  consul,  in  which  he 
offered  to  disclose  every  thing  he  knew*  provided  a  pardon  was  granted  him. 
The  letter  was  delivered  to  Talleyrand,  who  concealed  it  from  the  first  consul 
till  after  the  execution,  otherwise  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  would  have  ope- 
rated in  his  favour.  Accordingf  to  Napoleon's  own  confession,  **  he  was  the 
best  of  the  family :  he  behaved  with  great  bravery  and  much  dignity  before 
the  court-martial,  and  denied  nothing.  But  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  an 
example  of  one  of  the  family,  and  it  was  most  cowomient  to  make  the  dnke 
d'Enghein  its  victim." 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Pichegru, 
served  as  a  ladder  for  Napoleon  to  mount  from  the  consulate  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  On  the  97th  of  March,  1804,  the  senate,  on  receiving  a  communica- 
tion of  the  conspiracy,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  first  consul.  The  president, 
Frdn9ois  de  Neufch&teau,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  ^  Citizen  firet  consul, 
you  are  founding  a  new  era,  but  you  ought  to  make  it  eternal :  splendour 
which  does  not  endure  is  but  a  shadow.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  grand 
idea  has  occupied  your  mind,  for  your  creating  genius  embraces  every  thing 
and  forgets  nothing.  Do  not  delay ;  you  are  urged  by  the  time,  by  events^ 
by  conspirators,  by  the  ambitious ;  you  are  urged  on,  in  another  point  of  view, 
by  the  restlessness  which  agitates  Frenchmen.  You  may  bind  down  time, 
command  events,  disarm  ambition,  tranquillize  France,  by  giving  it  institu- 
tions which  will  cement  your  edifice,  and  which  may  prolong  for  the  children 
that  which  you  have  done  for  their  fathers.  Citizen  first  consul,  be  well  as- 
sured, the  senate  speaks  here  in  the  name  of  all  the  citizens." 

On  the  25th  of  April,,  Napoleon  returned  the  following  answer  to  the  address 
of  the  senate :  "  Your  address  has  not  ceased  to  be  present  to  my  thoughts ; 
it  has  been  the  object  of  my  constant  meditations.  You  have  judged  the  he- 
reditary descent  of  the  supreme  magistracy  necessary  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  conspiracies  of  our  enemies,  and  the  agitations  which  spring  /rom 
ambitious  rivalries.  Many  of  our  institutions  have  appeared  to  you  to  want 
improvement,  in  order  to  assign,  without  the  possibility  of  vicissitude,  the 
triumph  of  equality  and  public  liberty,  and  offer  to  the  nation  and  the  govern- 
ment the  double  guarantee  which  they  require.  In  proportion  as  1  have  con- 
•centrated  my  attention  on  these  great  objects,  I  have  felt  more  and  more 
that,  in  a  case  as  novel  as  it  is  important,  the  counsels  of  your  wisdom  and 
experience  were  necessary  to  enable  me  to  fix  all  my  ideas.  I  invite  yon, 
therefore,  to  make  known  to  me  all  your  thoughts."  The  senate  replied  on 
the  3d  of  May— **  The  senate  thinks  that  it  is  of  the  last  importapce  to  the 
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French  people  to  confide  the  government  of  the  republic  to  Napoleon  Buoiu- 
PARTE,  hereditary  emperor.".  Such  was  the  denouement  of  ihiB  farcical  trans- 
action between  the  first  consul  and  his  obsequious  senate !  But,  waving 
reflections,  let  us  proceed. 

The  tribune  Cur6e  opened  the  discussion  in  the  tribunate  by  a  motion  of 
order— and  his  motion  was  received  with  eagerness.  Camot  alonfe  had  the 
courage  to  resist  the  proposition  for  converting  the  republic  into  an  empire. 
"  I  am  far,"  said  he,  "  from  wishing  to  lessen  the  praises  due  to  the  first  con- 
sul ;  but  whatever  services  a  citizen  may  have  rendered  to  his  country,  there 
are  limits  which  honour  as  well  as  reason  impose  on  the  national  s^ratitude. 
If  this  citizen  has  restored  the  public  liberty,  if  he  has  accomplished  the  deli- 
verance of  his  country,  will  it  be  a  recompense  to  offer  him  only  the  sacrifice 
of  this  same  liberty,  and  will  it  not  be  to  annihilate  his  own  work  to  offer  him 
his  country  as  his  private  patrimony  ?  From  the  moment  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  the  French  people  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  the  consulate  for  life, 
any  one  might  readily  perceive  that  there  existed  an  ulterior  design.  We 
saw  in  succession  a  multitude  of  institutions  evidently  monarchic^.  This 
day  we  see  the  termination  of  all  these  preliminary  measiures.  We  are  sum- 
moned to  pronounce  upon  the  formal  proposition  of  re-establishing  the  mo- 
narchical system,  and  of  conferring  upon  the  first  consul  the  imperial  dignity 
and  its  inheritance !  Was  liberty  shown  to  man  only  that  he  miffht  never 
enjoy  it  1  No,  I  cannot  consent  to  regard  as  a  delusion  this  good,  so  uni- 
versally preferred  to  all  others,  and  without  which  all  others  are  nothing. 
My  heart  tells  me  that  liberty  is  attainable,  and  that  a  free  government  is  easy 
and  more  stable  than  an  arbitrary  government.  I  voted  against  the  consulate 
for  life :  I  now  vote  against  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  because  I 
think  that  my  office  of  tribune  compels  me  so  to  do." 

This  was  noble  in  Camot,  but  he  stood  alone  in  his  sentiments ;  his  col- 
leagues rose  up  with  envy  and  amazement  against  the  opinion  of  this  one 
man  who  had  escaped  the  contagion  of  slavery.  One  is  forcibly  struck  in 
the  harangues  of  this  period  of  time,  with  the  prodigious  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  sentiments  and  language  of  these  men  since  the  death  of 
Mirabeau.  The  revolution  had  now  retrograded  to  the  ver^e  of  the  ancient 
regime.  There  was  the  same  extravagance  of  flattery  and  the  same  fana- 
ticism of  slavery.  The  French  threw  themselves  into  the  imperial  govern- 
ment just  as  they  precipitated  themselves  into  the  revolution.  They  had 
referred  every  thing  to  the  deliverance  of  the  people  in  "  the  age  of  reason  f^ 
they  now  spoke  only  of  the  greatness  of  one  man,  and  of  the  age  of  Buona- 
parte—they now  fought  for  the  establishment  of  kings  as  they  had  recently 
done  for  the  creation  of  republics. 

The  tribunate,  the  legislative  body,  and  the  senate  were  equally  eager  to 
vote  the  empire,  which  was  proclaimed  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804. 
On  the  same  day  a  senatus-consultum  modified  the  constitution,  adapting  it 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  pomp  of  attendance  was  still  wanting  to  the 
•imperial  government — they  therefore  bestowed  upon  it  French  princes,  grand 
dignitaries,  marshals,  chamberlains,  and  pages.  All  publicity  was  destroyed ; 
the  liberty  of  the  press  had  been  already  subjected  to  a  censorship ;  there 
remained  only  one  tribune  open  to  spectators,  and  this  was  now  abolished. 
The  sittings  of  the  tribunate  were  partial  and  secret,  as  were  those  also  of 
the  councU  of  state,  and  from  this  date,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  France  was 

foverned  with  closed  doors.  Joseph  and  Louis  Buonaparte  were  recognised 
rench  princes.  Berthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau, 
Bemadotte,  Soult,  Briune,  Lannes,  Mortier,Ney,  Davoust,  Bessieres,  Keller- 
mann,  Lefevre,  Perignon,  Serrurier,  were  nominated  marshals  of  the  empire. 
Addresses  poured  in  from  the  departments  in  abundance,  and  the  clergy  com- 
pared Napoleon  to  a  second  Moses,  a  new  Matthias,  a  modern  Cyrus,  &c. 
They  saw  in  his  elevation  "  the  finger  of  God,"  and  they  said,  "  that  submis- 
sion  was  due  to  him  as  governor  over  all :  to  his  ministers  as  sent  by  him 
because  such  was  the  order  of  Providence." 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  finish  off  this  piece  of  pageantry  an» 
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render  it  as  solemn  and  imposing  as  possible,  application  was  made  to  his 
holiness,  pope  Pius  VH.,  the  sovereig^n  pontiff,  to  take  a  journey  to  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Napoleon.  The  coronation 
took  place  on  Sunday,  December  2d,  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame.  Previous 
to  his  leaving  Rome  on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  his  holiness  made  an 
address  (o  the  consistory,  in  which  he  told  them,  '*  Our  dearest  son  in  Christ, 
Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  who  has  so  well  deserved  of  the  Catholic 
religion  for  what  he  has  done,  has  signified  to  us  his  strong  desire  to  be 
anointed  with  the  holy  unction,  and  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from  us, 
to  the  end  that  the  solemn  rights,  which  are  to  place  him  in  the  highest  rank, 
shall  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  character  of  religion,  and  call  down 
more  effectual^  the  benediction  of  heaven. — ^We  have  also  formed  great 
hopes,  that,  having  undertaken  it  by  his  invitation,  when  we  shall  speak  with 
him  face  to  face,  such  things  may  be  effected  by  his  wisdom  for  the  good  of 
the  Catholic  church,  that  we  may  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
perfected  the  work  of  our  holy  religion." 

This  solemnity  was  in  preparation  long  beforehand,  and  the  whole  cere- 
monial was  regulated  according  to  ancient  usage.  The  emperor  went  to  the 
metropolitan  church,  escorted  by  his  guard.  IV&rshal  Kellermann  carried  the 
crown,  tne  marshal  Perignon  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  empress 
Josephine,  m  a  carriage  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses,  formed  part  of  the  procession.  The  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  arch- 
bishops, the  bishops,  and  all  the  high  officers  of  the  state,  awaited  him  in  the 
cathedral,  which  had  been  magnificently  ornamented  for  this  extraordinary 
occasion.  He  was  harangued  at  the  gate ;  and  then,  clothed  in  the  imperial 
mantle,  the, crown  on  his  head  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  which  was  raised  at  the  bottom  of  the  church.  The  grand  almoner, 
a  cardinal,  and  a  bishop  came  to  conduct  him  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  be 
there  consecrated.  The  pope,  having  anointed  him  with  a  triple  unction 
upon  the  head  and  hands,  then  pronounced  the  foUowin?  prayer: — ^  Almighty 
God,  who  didst  establish  Hazael  for  the  government  of  Syria,  and  Jehu,  king 
of  Israel,  in  manifesting  to  them  thy  wUl  by  means  of  the  prophet  Elijah ; 
thou  who  didst  also  spread  the  holy  unction  of  kings  upon  the  heads  of  Saul 
and  David  by  the  ministry  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  spread  also  by  my  hands 
the  treasures'of  thy  grace  and  benediction  upon  thy  servant  Napoleon,  whom, 
notwithstanding  our  personal  unworthiness,  we  this  day  consecrate  emperor 
in  thy  name." 

The  pope  led  him  back  with  great  solemnity  to  the  throne,  and  after  he 
had  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  new  constitution,  the  principal  herald 
at  arms  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  The  most  glorious  and  most  augiist  empe- 
ror of  the  French  is  crowned  and  enthroned !  Long  live  the  emperor !"  The 
church  now  rang  with  the  same  cry;  there  was  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and 
the  pope  chanted  Te  Deum.  For  many  days  the  festivals  were  multiplied ; 
but  these  forced  festivals,  these  festivals  of  absolute  power,  breathed  little 
of  the  vivid,  frank,  popular,  unanimous  joy  of  the  first  federation  of  the  14th 
of  July :  and  however  the  nation  might  be  pressed  down,  it  did  not  welcome 
the  advent  of  despotism  as  it  welcomed  that  of  liberty ! 

After  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghein,  the  emperor  of 
Russia  caused  a  strong  remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  called  on  the  princes  of  the  German  empire  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  that  flagrant  violation  of  its  neutrality.  The  French  government  replied 
by  remarking  that,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
were  most  concerned  in  the  fate  of  Germany,  had  understood  that  the  French 
government  were  authorized  in  arresting,  at  two  leagues  from  the  frontier, 
French  rebels,  who  by  their  conduct  had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nations.  The  first  consul  of  France  had  no  account  to 
render  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  on  a  point  which  in  no  respects  concerned 
his  interests ;  and  he  was  asked,  what  need  there  could  be  of  empty  pre- 
tences, if  the  intentions  of  his  imperial  majesty  were  to  form  a  new  coahtion  I 
He  accused  Russia  of  protecting  French  emigrants  who  were  forming  plots 
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r'nst  him ;  and  in  avowing  his  repugnance  to  a  war  with  that  powen  de- 
ed that  he  should  prefer  it  to  a  state  of  things  derogatory  to  the  station 
which  France  held  in  Kurope.  A  recriminative  correspondence  ensued  on 
various  points  in  dispute,  until  at  length  the  Russian  charg^-d'affaires  at  thp 
court  of  France  demanded  his  passports.  i 

The  appeal  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  failed  to  rouse 
the  spirit  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  influence  in 
the  north  of  the  empire  was  paramount,  evinced  no  disposition  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  Buonaparte,  and  his  minister,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Baden,  merely  expressed  a  hope  tliat  the  first  consul  would,  of  himself,  give 
such  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  respecting  the  seizure  of  the  duke 
d'Enghein  as  might  entirely  correspond  with  the  views  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  The  great  majority  of  the  other  states,  fearful  of  the  renewal  of  a 
contest  in  which  they  might  rislr  more  than  they  could  hope  to  gain,  main- 
tained an  inflexible  silence.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  reminded  the  diet 
that  a  still  greater  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany,  had  been  committed  by  France  in  her  unjustifiable 
seizure  of  (he  electorate  of  Hanover.  The  king  of  Sweden,  as  duke  of 
Pomerania,  expressed  in  still  stronger  terms  ^is  abhorrence  of  the  conduct 
of  France,  which  he  considered  as  doubly  injurious  to  himself,  in  his  quality 
of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  in  his  sovereign  capacity  of  gua- 
rantee for  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  , 

These  spirited  remonstrances,  from  sovereigns  who  might  safely  defy  the 
resentment  of  France,  could  scarcely  expect  to  be  imitated  by  princes  whose  • 
territories  lay  at  her  mercy.  Accordingly,  the  few  who  declared  themselves 
on  this  occasion,  adopted  the  cautious  policy  of  Brandenburg  and  Baden. 
But  though  the '  influence  of  France  seemed  to  be  thus  paramount  in  Ger^ 
manv,  it  was  not  so  absolute  as  to  leave  her  at  full  liberty  to  direct  her 
whole  force  against  England.  In  protesting  against  the  outrage  committed 
against  the  law  of  nations,  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  pressed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  treaty,  of  which  the  objects  were,  a  guarantee  of  the  independence 
of  Naples,  and  an  indemnity  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and  these  demands 
provoked  the  first  consul  to  remove  into  I^y  some  of  the  battalions  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  Austria,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  employed 
in  repairing  the  losses  which  her  armies  had  sustained  in  the  late  war,  and  in 
placing  her  military  e^blishments  on  the  best  possible  foo^ng.  She  had 
been  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  either  stimulated 
by  France,  or  calculating  on  her  support,  had  oppressed  the  equestrian  order 
in  his  newly-acquired  territories  of  Franconia.  On  the  appeal  of  that  body, 
the  emperor  sent  a  dignified  and  energetic  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Munich,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  the  complainants  of  his  support 
This  mark  of  decision  served  to  convince  the  government  of  France,  that 
there  was  a  line*  beyond  which  their  aggression  must  not  pass,  so  long  as 
they  deemed  it  expedient  to  remain  at  peace  with  Austria.  France  there- 
fore expressed  her  displeasure  at « the  conduct  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
thus  the  affair  terminated. 

While  the  current  of  events  in  one  part  of  the  continent  took  a  direction 
favourable  to  England,  a  change  was  operating  in  another  quarter,  which 
threatened  to  involve  her  in  extended  hostilities.  Since  the  renewal  of  war, 
Spain  had  maintained  an  ostensible  neutrality,  while  she  continued  to  serve 
as  the  secret  ally  and  vassal  of  France.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  con- 
cluded in  1796,  she  had  covenanted  to  furnish  a  stated  contingent  of  naval 
and  military  force,  for  the'  prosecution  of  any  war  in  which  France  might 
think  proper  to  engage,  specifically  renouncing  her  right  to  inquire  into  the 
nature,  origin,  or  justice  of  the  war.  For  prudential  reasons,  and  from  mo- 
tives of  ^forbearance.  Great  Britain  connived  at  this  conduct,  and  abstained 
from  exercising  the  right  which  she  possessed  of  compelling  Spain  to  re- 
nounce this  treaty.  It  do^s  not  appear  that  any  express  demand  of  assist- 
ance had  been  made  Jbj  France  previous  to  July,  1803 ;  and  on  the  first  notifi- 
cation of  the  war  the  British  minister  at  Madrid  was  led  to  believe  that  hif 
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Catholic  majesty  did  not  think  himself  necessarily  boond,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  a  war  between  England  and  France,  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Ildefonso.  In  the  month  of  October  followingf,  a  convention  was  signed, 
by  which  Spain  agreed  to  pay  to  France  a  certain  sum  monthly,  in  lieu  of 
naval  and  military  succours,  but  of  the  amount  of  that  sum  no  official  in* 
formation  was  given. 

The  British  ambassador  made  known  to  the  Spanish  government,  that  a 
subsidy  amounting  to  the  sum  which  they  were  supposed  \o  pay  to  France 
far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  forbearance,  and  could  only  be  connived  at  by 
England  as  a  temporary  expedient.  He  was  afterward  instructed  to  protest 
against  the  convention  itSelf  as  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and  a  justifiable 
cause  of  war ;  and  farther  to  declare,  that,  if  persevered  in,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered in  that  light ;  that  the  entrance  of  any  French  troops  into  Spain  must 
be  refused ;  that  any  naval  preparations  Mrould  be  regarded  as  a  just  cause 
of  jealousy,  and  any  attempts  to  give  naval  assistance  to  France  would  be 
an  immediate  cause  of  war :  that  the  Spanish  ports  inust  remain  open  to  Bri- 
tish conunerce ;  and  that  British -ships  must  have  equal  treatment  with  those 
of  France.  Mr.  Frere  was  farther  instructed  by  his  government,  that  if  any 
French  troops  entered  Spain,  or  should  he  receive  authentic  information  of 
any  naval  armaments  preparing  for  the  assistance  of  France,  he  was  instantly 
to  quit  Madrid,  and  give  immediate  notice  to  the  British  naval  commanders^ 
that  they  might  proceed  to  hostilities  without  the  delay  that  woidd  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  reference  to  the  British  government  at  home. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  Spanish  government  gave  assurances  of  faithful 
and  settled  neutrality^  and  disavowed  any  orders  to  arm  in  their  ports ;  but  in 
the  month  following,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  British  admiral  commanding 
the  squadron  off  Fetrol,  that  reinforcements  of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  arrived 
through  Spain  for  the  French  fleets  at  that  port  and  Toulon.  On  receiving 
this  intelli^nce,  Mr.  Frere  presented  two  notes  to  the  Spanish  minister, 
remonstratmg  on  this  procedure;  but  no  answer  was  returned  to  .either  of 
them.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  it  was  discovered  that  very  con- 
siderable armaments  were  preparing  in  the  principal  ports  of  Spain ;  that 
three  first-rate  ships  of  the  line  had  received  orders  to  sa^  from  Cadiz ;  and 
that  instructions  had  been  issued  to  arm  the  packets  as  in  time  of  war. 

To  the  inquiries  and  representations  grounded  on  this  intelligence  no 
satisfactory  explanations  were  given,  and  strong  measures  of  precaution  were 
consequently  adopted.  In  particular,  the  British  admiral  off  Ferrol  was 
instructed  to  prevent  any  snips  of  war  from  quitting  that  port^or  any  addi- 
tional ships  of  war  from  entering  it.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued 
to  all  the  British  admirals  and  commanders  to  exercise  a  scrupulous  indul- 
gence and  forbearance  towards  the  Spaniards,  and  to  avoid,  by  every  means 
consistent  with  the. attainment  of  their  object,  any  act  of  violence  or  hos- 
tility. Official  notice  was  given  to  the  court  of  Madrid  of  thes&  precautions, 
witn  an  assurance  that  England  still  ielt  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  with  Spain ;  but  that  this  could  only  be  on  the  condition  that 
she  abstained  from  all  hostile  preparations,  and  that  she  made  a  full  and  ex- 
plicit disclosure  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  engagements  with  France, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  frequently  and  so  fruitlessly  demanded. 

These  remonstrances,  however,  failed  in  rousing  thfe  court  of  Madrid  from 
the  abject  state  of  vassalage  to  which  that  power  Imd  been  reduced  by  an  im- 
becile and  corrupt  administration,  and  the  British  government  issued  orders 
for  the  detention  of  such  Spanish  ships  of  war  homeward  bound  as  contained 
bullion  or  treasure.  Pursuant  to  these  orders,  captain  Graham  Moore  was 
detached  from  the  channel  fleet  to  cruise  off  Cadiz,  with  the  Indefatigable 
and  three  other  frigates.  On  the  6th  of  October,  he  fell  in  with  four  Targe 
Spanish  frigates  steering  for  that  port.  At  his  approach  they  formed  the 
line  of  battle  ahead,  and  held  on  their  course  without  regarding  his  sum- 
mons to  shorten  sail,  which  he  gave  on  placing  each  of  his  ships  alongside 
of  theirs.  Captain  Moore  then  fired  a  shot  across  nhe  fore-poop  of  the 
second  of  th^  Spanish  ships,  which  bore  a  rear-admiral's  ^,  and  this  had  the 
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desired  effect  of  bringing  them  to  parley.  He  then  sent  an  officer  to  inform 
the  admiral  that  his  orders  were  to  detain  the  squadron,  and  that  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  execute  those  orders  without  bloodshed ;  but  that  the  deter^" 
mination  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  must  be  instantly  made.  An  unsatis-* 
foctory  answer  having  been  returned,  a  close  fight  ensued,  and  in  less  than 
ten  maiutes  the  admiral's  second  astern,  the  Las  Mercedes,  blew  up  with  a 
tremendous  explosion.  The  remaining  three  frigates  struck  in  succession 
after  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

A  truly  affecting  incident  attended  the  loss  of  the  Mercedes.  A  gentleman 
of  rank,  who  was  returning  to  Spain  in  that  ship  with  his  whole  family,  which 
consisted  of  his  lady,  four  daughters^  and  five  sons,  had  passed  with  one  of 
the  latter  on  board  another  frigate  before  the  action  commenced,  and  they 
had  there  the  horror  of  witnessing  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  in  an  in- 
stant severed  them  from  their  dearpst  relative^,  and  deprived  them  of  a  for^ 
tune  which  had  been  saved  during  five-and-twenty  years  of  foreign  service  I 
Captain  Moore,  on  their  passage  to  EneUnd,  did  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate 
the  anguish  of  the  surviving  father  and  son,  and  their  strong  cla&ms  on  the 
humanity  of  the  British  government  were  not  disregarded.  The  cargoes  of 
the  captured  ships  were  of  immense  value,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  rich  merchandise ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  associates  in  the  ministry) 
were  severely  censured  for  not  having  preceded  this  terrible  blow  by  a  decla^ 
ration  of  war,  and  also  for  not  sending  such  a  superior  force  as  would  have 
precluded  all  hope  of  successful  resistance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  event  did  not  occasion  any  interruption  of  the 
pending  negotiations  at  Madrid.  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  British  minister 
presented  to  that  of  Spain  a  note,  in  which  three  points  were  insisted  on  as 
preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  other  mattei^  then  under  discussion.  He 
demanded  that  the  orders  given  at  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena  should  be 
countermanded,  as  well  for  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war  fn  those  ports  as  for 
their  removal  from  one  port  to  the  other;  that  the  armament  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  establishment  of  ships  of  war  placed  on  its  former  foot- 
ing when  hostilities  commenced  between  England  and  France ;  and  lastly, 
that  a  full  disclosure  should  be  made  of  the  existing  en^fagements,  and  future 
intentions  of  Spain  with  respect  to  France.  From  this  time  till  the  3d  of 
November,  the  discussions  continued  with  little  variation  in  their  tenor— of 
urgent  demand  of  satisfibtion  on  one  side,  and  of  evasive  replies  on  the  other. 
On  the  14th  ofDecember,  however,  the  British  charg^-d'affaires  quitted  Madrid^ 
his  Catholic  majesty  havinp^  declared  war  against  England  two  days  before. 
Duiring  the  whole  negotiation  no  mention  whatever  bad  been  made  of  the 
captured  treasure-ships,  and  the  rupture  ultimately  took  place  on  grounds 
distinct  from  and  totally  unconnected  with  that  measure.  It  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  France,  in  compelling  Spain  to  vio- 
late conditions  on  which,  according  to  distinct  and  repeated  notices  from 
England,  the  continuance  of  peace  depended. 

France  had  now  at  her  disposal  the  fleets  of  her  tributary  ally,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  cope,  on  less  unequal  terms  than  formerly,  with  the  naVy  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  interim  she  had  neglected  no  means  of  improving  and 
augmenting  her  own  marine.  By  a  convention  cpncluded  on  the  20th  of 
October,  she  obtained  from  the  Li^urian  republic,  in  exchange  for  some  com- 
mercial advantages  of  a  very  equivocal  nature,  the  services  of  six  thousand 
men  during  the  war,  and  the  use  of  their  harbours,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards. 
Thus  the  port  of  Genoa  was  virtually  ceded  to  her,  under  an  engagement 
that  the  Ligurian  republic  should,  at  its  own  expense,  enlarge  the  basin  for 
the  reception  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  which  were  to  be  immediately  constructed* 

The  rising  hostility  of  Russia  and  Sweden  at  this  moment  increased  the 
jealousy  of  the  French  government  against  the  influence  of  England  on  the 
continent ;  and' under  the  pretext  of  frustrating  a  conspiracy,  another  insult 
was  committed  on  the  rights  of  neulral  states.  On  the  25th  of  October*  x. 
1804,  sir  George  Rumbold  the  British  charg6-d*affaires  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  was  seized  at  his  couptry  house  near  Hamburgh,  by  a  party  of  French 
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troops  who  had  crossed  the  Elbe  for  that  purpose.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  imprisoned  in  the  temple,  and  released  only  on  signing  a  parole  not  ta 
return  to  Hamborgh,  or  reside  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  French  terrUo^ 
ries.  On  the  subject  of  this  outrage,  an  application  was  made  by  the  British 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  to.  the  cabinet  of  Berlin ;  but  a  remonstrance 
from  his  Prussian  majesty  had  already  been  made  with  success  for  the  Ubera- 
tion  of  the  envoy.  After  in  vain  applying  for  the  ^stitution  of  his  papers, 
he  was  conveyed  to  Cherburg,  and  sent  by  a  flag  of  truce  on  board  the  Niobe 
frigate,  which  conveyed  him  to  Portsmouth. 

The  threat  of  invasion  was  kept  up  against  England  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  1804,  and  to  counteract  it,  several  operations  were  at  different  times 
undertaken  against  the  enemy's  armaments  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Holland,  but  they  were  seldom  crowned  with  success.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  gallant  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Antelope  frigate, 
with  some  sloops  of  war,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  flotilla  which  lay  in 
the  harbour  of  Flushing  from  joining  that  of  Ostend.  The  failure  of  success 
was  attributed  to  the  want  of  gun-boats.  Fifty-nine  sail  of  the  Flushing^ 
division  reached  their  destination  in  safety ;  and  the  EngUsh  force,  after  the 
ebbing  of  the  tide,  were  obliged  to  haul  off  into  deep  water^  with  the  lose  of 
about  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  August  an  attack  was  made  by 
captain  Owen  on  the  flotilla  anchored  in  tiie  road  of  Boulogne,  but  with  little 
success ;  and  those  of  captain  Oliver,  made  about  the  same  period  at  Havre, 
failed  of  their  object,  and  produced  no  other  result  than  some  damage  occa- 
sioned by  the  explosion  of  sheUs  in  tiie  town.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  so 
great  a  ppportion  of  the  enemy's  flotilla  had  collected  at  Boulogne,  that  the 
alarm  of  mvasion  became  universal  throughout  England;  and  fninistera  were 
induced  to  sanction  a  project,  which  had  been  submitted  to  them,  for  destroy- 
ing the  whole  apnament  by  means  of  copper  vessels  of  an  oblong  form  filled 
with  combustibles,  and  so  constructed  as  to  explode  by  clock-work  in  a  given 
time.  These  vessels  which  obtained  the  name  of  caUanarant^  were  to  be 
towed  and  fastened  under  the  bottoms  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats  by  a  man  in 
a  small  raft,  who,  belxig  seated  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  mi^ht  possibly  elude 
detection  in  a  dark  night.  Fireships  of  various  constructions  were  also  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack.  The  experiment  was.  to  be  made  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  lord  Keith,  who  was  to  cover  the  smaller  foree  with  his  powerful 
squadron;  and  the  appearance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  the  ^enemy's 
flotilla,  in  the  outer  road  te  Boulogne,  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
executing  an  enterprise  respectiilg  whicn  the  public  curiosity  had  been  strongly 
excited. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  lord  Keith  anchored  at  about  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  north  to  the  west  of  the  harbour,  and  the  requisite  preparations  were 
made  for  commencing  the  attack  at  night.  So  strongly  were  the  English 
ministers  interested  in  its  success,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  were  induced  to  witness  the  scene  from  Walmer  castle. 
At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  first  detachment  of  the  fireships  was  launched 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  advanced  foree,  which  was  answered  by  a  tre- 
mendous one  from  the  hostile  batteries.  The  vessels  of  the  flotilla  opened  a 
passage  for  them  as  they  approached,  and  so  completely  avoided  them  that 
they  passed  into  the  rear  of  the  line  without  doing  any  damage.  At  half 
past  ten  the  first  explosion  ship  blew  up,  producing  an  immense  column  (tf 
fire,  but  no  mischief  either  to  the  ships  or  the  batteries.  A  second,  and  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  succeeded  no  better ;  and  at  length,  when  twelve  had  been 
exploded,  the  engagement  ceased  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  English 
smaller  vessels  drew  off  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  No  perceptible  destruc- 
tion had  been  effected  except  of  two  brigs  and  some  smaU  craft  which 
seemed  to  be  missing  in  the  morning.  Thus  terminated  to  the  confusion  of 
the  projectors,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  public,  an  expedition  pre- 
pared at  a  greater  expense  than  the  merits  of  the  plan*  on  inature  examination* 
might  have  warranted. 
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LETTER  III. 

OnUtmuiiim  of  the  Hiitory  of  Europe^  fr&m  the  (^^  Warwith 

i^Mitn  to  th^  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  imb^Liberal  Supplies  granted  to  Mr.  Pitt-^ 
tnpeachmeni  of  Lord  MelvtUe—Change  of  the  corUuimtcU  Republics  into  King- 
doms— Napoleon  made  King  of  holy — Third  Coalition  formed  against 
France^Battle  of  Austerlitz,  arid  Capture  of  Vienna — Peace  of  Fresburff^ 
Naval  Victory  of  Trafalgar — Death  of  Lord  Nelson ;  and  Honours  paid  to 
his  Memory— Death  and  Vharacter  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Tbk  commencement  of  the  year  1805  wft9  distinguished  by  an  overture  for 
peac^  comprised  in  a  letter  from  the  newW-appomted  emperor  of  France, 
datc|P  January  3d,  to  his  majesty  George  III.  Some  little  elation  of  mind 
arising  from  his  recent  exaltation  was  obvious  in  his  present,  as  it  had  also 
been  in  his  former  epistle,  which  announced  his  advancement  to  the  consular 
dignity ;  it  nevertheless  contained  sentiments  of  which  the  greatest  monarch 
could  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  "  My  first  wish,"  said  ne  *'  is  for  pvack. 
I  consider  it  as  no  disgrace  to  make  the  first  advance ;  and  certaihly  there 
never  was  a  moment  more  favourable  to  silence  all  the  passions,  and  listen 
only  to  the  sentiment?  of  reason  and- humanity.  The  world  is  large  enough 
for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it ;  and  reason  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover 
means  of  reconciling,  when  the  wish  for  reconciliation  exists  on  both  sides. 
I  have  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty  in  making  this  ove^ure,  and  trust  your  majesty 
will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and  my  wish  to  give  you  every 
proof  of  it."  The  reply  of  the  English  government,  dated  on  the  14th  of 
January,  was  decorous  in  its  language,  but  wholly  evasive;  and  not  the 
slightest  wish  was  expressed  for  farther  explanation.  After  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  Napoleon's  letter,  and  professing  an  ardent  desire  for  peace, 
♦he  answer  concluded  with  coldly  declaring,  that  «*his  majesty  feels  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  reply  more  particularly  to  the  overture  that  has  been  made 
him,  till  he  has  had  time  to  communicate  with  the  powers  on  the  continent 
with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  confidential  connexions  and  relations,  and  par- 
ticularly the  emperor  of  Russia." 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  now  reinstated  in  office,  began  to  exert  himself,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  strengthen  his  administration,  which  he  was  in  some  mea- 
sure enabled  to  effect  by  means  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  minister  whom 
he  had  lb  lately  supplanted.  On  the  12th  of  January,  Mr.  Addington  was 
created  viscount  Sidmouth,  and  appointed  president  of  the  councu,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  duke  of  Portland ;  lord  Mulgrave  was  made  foreign  secre- 
tary ;  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  with  other  friends  of  lord  Sidmouth,  were  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  When  the  subject  of  the  war  with  Spain  came  under 
parliamentary  investigation,  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  frie^tes  was  severely 
censured  by  several  speakers,  and  by  none  more  pointedly  than  by  lord  fcren- 
ville,  who  reprobated  the  proceeding  as  at  once  barbarous  and  unjust.  *'The 
laws  of  civilized  war,"  said  his  lordship,  ''allow  no  such  act  of  violence  as 
that  which  has  been  committed  in  assaulting  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  high 
seas.  It  has  been  assimilated  to  an  embargo :  but  was  there  no  difference 
between  delaying  merchant  vessjels,  which  might  be  delivered  back,  and  de- 
stroying ships  navigating  the  ocean  in  supposed  security  1  Who  can  restore 
the  innocent  blood  that  has  been  spilled  t  No  capture  of  treasure  could  wash 
away  the  stain  thus  brought  upon  our  arms." 

The  supplies  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  four-and-forty  millions,  of 
which  sum  twenty  millions  were  raised  by  a  loan.  A  considerable  addition 
was  made  to  the  war  taxes,  and  the  property  tax  was  raised  to  six  and  a  quar- 
ter per  cent.  The  new  taxes  imposed  in  perpetuity  were  estimated  at  one 
'  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  minister,  while  in  the  act  of  thus 
heavily  adding  to  the  weight  ofthe  public  burdens,  concluded  an  eloquent  speech 
by  congratulating  the  house  onthe  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country ! 

At  this  time  proceedings  were  instituted  against  a  member  of  the  adminis*- 
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tratioQ,  which  for  a  considerable  time  strongly  engaged  the  public  attention. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1805,  a  charge  was  exhibited  against  lord  Melville,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  founded  on  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval 
inquiry.  It.  was  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who,  after  referring  to  the  act  passed  in  1785,  for  regulating  the  department 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  of  which  lord  Melville,  then  occupying  that 
post,  was  himself  the  supporter,  and  which  act  advanced  the  salary  of  the 
place  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all 
emoluments  which  might  have  previously  been  derived  from  the  public  money 
in  the  treasurer's  hands,  stated  three  heads  of  charge  bearing  upon  him. 
These  were— 4iis  applying  the  money  of  the  public  to  other  uses  than  those 
of  the  naval  department ;  his  conniving  at  a  system  of  peculation  in  an  indi- 
Tidualt  Mr.  Trotter,  for  whose  conduct  he  was  responsible ;  and  his  having 
been  a  participator  in  that  peculation.  He  concluded  a  speech,  in  wh^  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  were  laid  open,  by  moving  a  senes  of 
resolutions  founded  thereupon.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  observing  that  Ihere  was 
nothin^r  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  which  implied  that  any  mischief 
had  arisen  to  the  public  from  the  circumstances  complained  of,  objected  ta 
the  method  of  proceeding  now  proposed,  and  thought  the  best  course  that 
could  be  pursued  would  be  to  refer  the  report  to  a  select  committee.  He 
therefore  moved  an  amendment  to  that  purpose,  which  he  aCterward  changed, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  a  motion  for  the  previous  question.  The 
debate  was  now  continued,  and  on  a  division  of  the  house,  there  appeared  for 
I  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  against  it  two  hundred 
and  sixteen,  when  the  spesfker  gave  his  casting  vote  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  then  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  remove  lord  Mel- 
ville for  ever  from  his  presence  and -councils ;  but,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  agreed  to  postpone  the  motion  to  a  future  day.  -  When  that  day  arrived, 
the  house  was  informed  that  lord  Melville  had  resigned  his  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  also  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  been  dismissed  from  that  o( 
paymaster  to  tpe  navy.  It  bein^  suggested  by  some  member  of  the  house, 
that  there  was  at  least  a  possibility  of  lord  Melville's  return  to  office,  Mr.  Pitt 
said  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  all  idea  of  his  lordship's  resump- 
tion of  office  at  a  future  period  was  completely  annihilated.  It  was  after- 
ward  announced,  that  lord  Melville's  name  had  been  erased  from  the  list  of 
the  privy  councit 

W  hen  various  proceedings  had  taken  place,  his  lordship  requested  permis- 
sion to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  respecting  the 
matter  contained  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  which  was  granted  him.' 
On  this  occasion  he  acknowledged  having  appropriated  the  public  money  in- 
trusted to  him  to  other  public  purposes ;  but  solemnly  denied  having  derived 
any  benefit  therefrom,  or  that  he*  had  participated  in  the  profits  made  by 
Mr.  Trotter.  He  nevertheless  confessed  that  he  had  applied  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  in  a  way  which  he  could  not  reveal,  consistently  with  pri- 
vate honour  and  public  duty.  When  his  lordship  had  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Whilbread  moved  for  his  impeachment,  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  one  hundred  and  ninety -five ;  and  an 
amendment  iJhoved  by  Mr.  Bond,  for  a  criminal  prosecution  passed  by  tbe 
small  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty.-eight  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine.  His  lordship's  friends,  however,  soon  after  finding  reason  to  prefer  an 
impeachment,  a  motion  for  that  pu.rpose  was  made  by  Mr.  Leicester,  and 
carried  without  a  division.  Mr.  Whitbread,  accordingly,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  members  of  the  lower  house,  on  the  26tti  of  June,  im- 
peached lord  Melville  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  name  of  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain.  A  bill  of  a  very  problematical  nature  subse- 
quently passed,  to  indemnify  Alexander  Trotter  and  all  others  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  on  the  trial  of  lord  Melville,  from  civil  actions.  The  trial 
itself^  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  session,  was  postponed  to  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  then  commenced  in  Westmiuster-hall,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
before  the  lords,  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  beingj  present  m  a 
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oominittee  of  the  whole  house.  The  trial  was  conducted  with  unusual  des- 
patch for  a  proceeding  of  that  nature ;  the  evidence  and  arguments  on  hoth 
sides  being  closed  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  sentence  pronounced  on  the  12th 
of  June.  The  result  was,  that,  by  a  majority,  his  lordship  was  pronounced 
not  guilty.  His  lordship  was  succeeded  in  the  admiralty  by  sir  Charles  Mid- 
dleton,  on  whom  was  conferred  the  title  of  lord  Barham.  But  the' loss  of  so 
able  a  colleague  as  lord  Melville,  from  a  cause  so  unexpected,  occasioned 
deep  and  lasting  cha^in  to  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  whom  almost  the  whole  weight 
of  business  now  devolved ;  and  his  heaith,  previously  infirm,  from  this  time 
suffered  a  manifest  depression. 

The  public  events  of  the  year  1805,  both  political  and  military,  place  it 
among  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  war ;'  let  me  direct  your 
attention,  my  son,  for  a  moment,  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 

The  French  directory,  during  the  term  of  its  continuance,  had  moulded 
all  the  surrounding  states  into  republics :  Napoleon  now  wished  to  constitute 
them  on  the  model  of  the  empire — they  were  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
kingdoms,  and  he  began  with  that  of  Italy.  An  order  in  council  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic  decided,  that  hereditary  monarchy  should  be  re-established 
in  favour  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Its  vice-president,  M.  Melzy,  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Paris  to  make  known  to  the  emoeror  this  decision.  On 
the  17  oi  March,  1805,  he  was  received  at  the  Tuileries  in  solemn  audience. 
Napoleon  was  upon  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  court  and  all  the  brilliancy 
of  sovereign  power,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  M.  Melzy  offered 
him  the  crown,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow*citizens.  "Sire,"  said  he  to  him 
in'  conclusion,  "  deign  to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  assembly  over  whiph  I  have 
the  honour  to  preside.  Interpreter  of  the  sentiments  which  animate' all 
Italian  hearts,  it  brings  to  you  their  most  sincere  homage.  It  will  gladly 
inform  them  that,  in  accepting  their  prayer,  you  have  redoubled  the  force 
of  the  bonds  which  attach  you  to  the  preservation,  the  defence,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Italian  nation.  Yes,  sire,  you  willed  that  the  Italian  republic 
should  exist,  and  it  has  existed.  Will  that  the  Italian  monarbhy  shoidd  be 
happy,  and  it  will  be  so."  '  > 

Id  the  month  of  Mav,  the  emperor  left  his  own  capital  to  take  possession 
of  this  realm,  and  on  the  26th  he  received  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards. 
He  nominated  prince  Eugene  de  Beauharnois,  his  adopted  son,  viceroy  of 
Italy.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Genoa,  which  also  abandoned  itself  to 
his  sovereignty.  On  the  4th  of  June,  its  territory  was  reunited  to  the  eril- 
pircr  and  formed,  the  three  departments  of  Genoa,  of  Montenotte,  and  of 
ihe  Apennines.  The  small  republic  of  Lucca  was  also  comprised  in  this 
monarchic  revolution.  Upon  the  demand  of  its  chief  magistrate,  it  was  be- 
stowed as  an  appendage  on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Piombino,  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Napoleon.  He  himself,  after  his  royal  progress,  repassed  the  Alps, 
and  returned  to  the  capital  of  his  empire,  from  whence  he  shortly  after  set 
out  for  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  he  was  preparing  a  maritime  expedition 
against  England.  This  project  of  invasion,  wnich-  the  directory  had  enter- 
tained after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  first  consul  after  the  peace 
of  Luneville,  had  been  resumed  with  much  zeal  since  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1805, 
a  flotilla  of  two  thousand  small  vessels,  manned  by  sixteen  thousand  sailors, 
capable  of  carrying  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  'sixty  thousand  men,  nine 
thousand  horse,  and  a  numerous  artillery,  was  assembled  in  the  ports  of  Bou- 
logne, Etables,  Yimereux,  Ambleteuse,  and  Calais.  The  emperor  was  ac- 
celerating by  his  presence  the  completion  of  this  maritime  expedition,  which 
was  placed  undqr  the  commands  of  some  of  the  ablest  generals  in  the  French 
service.  Squadrons  of  French  ships,  which  had  hitherto  been  cautiously 
kept  in  port,  were  now  hazarded  out  to  sea,  in  order  to  divide  the  Britisn 
naval  force ;  while  greater  enterprises  were  projected  by  the  junction  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  fleets.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  want«'y  on  this 
side  the  channel  to  provide  adequate  means  of  resistance.  The  southern 
f^oasi  of  England  was  fortified  on  the  most  Axoosed  parts  by  a  range  of 
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Martello  towers,  and  every  effort  was  made  for  iitereasing  ^  forces  by  sea 
and  land. 

At  this  portentous  moment,  when  the  vulture  was  ready  to  pounce  upon 
his  prey,  Napoleon  was  roused  from  his  revery  by  learning  that  all  the  forces 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  were  in  motion.  Ninety  thousand  men  under  the 
command  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  and  general  Mack  had  passed  the  Inn, 
invaded  Munich,  and  expelled  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  ally  of  France : 
thirty  thousand,  under  the  archduke  John,  had  occupied  the  Tyrol ;  and  the 
archduke  Charles  with  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  advanced  upon  the 
Adige.  A  treaty  had  also  been  signed  on  the  11th  of  April,  between  Russia 
and  England,  in  which  the  parties  reciprocally  bound  themselves  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  for  forming  a  general  league  of  the  states  of  £urope,^for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  securing  the  independence  of  the  different  states.  Two  Russian 
Minnies  were  also  now  preparing  to  join  the  Austrians,  the  consequence  of 
the  third  coalition  which  England  had  organized.  In  fact,  the  establishment 
,  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  reunion  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont  to  France ; 
the  open  influence  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  exercised  over  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  had  once  more  roused  the  energies  of  all  Europe,  which  now 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte,  ^s  it  had  in  former  times  been  terrified 
by  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 

Napoleon  now  found  other  matters  to  engage  his  attention  and  employ  his 
troops  than  the  invasion  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  instantly  quitting  Bou- 
logne, he  returned  to  Paris,  presented  himself  to  the  senate  on  the  33d  of 
September,  obtained  a  levy  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  foUowinff  day 
set  out  to  commence  the  campaign.  He  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  entered  Bavaria  on  the  6th  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men.  On  joinnig  the  army,  he  addressed  them  in  a  proclamation 
drawn  up  in  his  usual  vaunting  style,  in  which  he  told  them, — **  You  are 
but  the  vanguard  of  the  great  nation ;  if  it  be  necessary,  it  will  in  a  moment 
rise  at  my  voice,  to  dissolve  this  new  league  which  British  gold  and  hatred 
hath  woven."    Unfortunatelv,  these  were  not  vain  words. 

The  French  army  marched  in  six  divisions  under  the  commahd  of  marshals 
Bemadotte,  Marmont,  Davoust,  Soult,  Ney,  and  Lannes.  The  Bavarians 
having  formed  a  junction  with  two  of  these  divisions  at  Wurtzburg,  they 
advanced  towards  the  Danube  on  the  north,  while  the  other  divisions  were 
proceeding  in  different  directions,  the  main  object  being  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  Austrian  army  under  general  Mack,  consisting  of 
eighty  or  ninety  thousand  men,  which  had  advanced  to  the  defiles  of  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  territories  of  Austria.  By  a  series  of  bold  roanoBu- 
vres  and  successful  actions,  this  was  so  completely  effected  by  the  middle 
of  October,  that  Macl^  was  entirely  surrounded  in  Ulm  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  who  remained  to  him  after  the  loss  of  several  detached  portions  of  his 
army,  and  the  retreat  of  a  part  to  Bohemia  under  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 
Preparations  were  instantly  made  for  storming  Ulm ;  but  a  summons  being 
sent  to  Mack  to  capitulate,  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  comply  with  it. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  that  cHy  laid 
down  their  arms  before  the  emperor  of  France,  surrendering  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  with  all  their  artillery,  magazines,  &c.  Thus  was  nearly 
annihilated  the  force  with  which  the  Austrians  commenced  the  campaign, 
about  sixy  thousand  of  them  having  been  taken  prisoners,  with  comparatively 
a  sniall  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

Vienna  was  now  the  object  in  the  view  of  Napoleon,  and  he  pursued  it 
with  unabated  ardour.  Proceeding  to  Munich,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  having  before  him  a  corps  of  Austrians  which 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  first  column  of  the  Russians.  The  French  crossed 
the  Inn  in  the  face  en  these  allies,  who,  not  he'mcr^  strong  enough  to  resist 
them,  retreated  step  by  step  on  the  road  to  Vienna.  In  the  first  week  of 
November,  Napoleon  had  his  head-quarters  at  Lintz,  where  he  received  pro- 
posals from  themllies  for  an  armistice,  to  which  he  replied  by  stating  stieh 
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conditions  ag  a  conqitferor  only  could  dictate ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  con- 
tinued his  operations.  The  alarm  at  Vienna  was  now  extreme.  The  empe- 
ror Francis  retired  with  all  his  court  to  firunn  in  Moravia,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  nohility  sought  an  asylum  in  Hungary.  The  inhahitants  in  ge- 
neral patiently  awaited  the  conqueror,  and  only  appointed  a  guard  to  aid  the 
police  in  keeping  the  city  tranquil.  On  the  11th,  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army  arrived  and  took  up  their  quarters  hi  the  suburbs.  They  en- 
tered Vienna  on  the  13th,  the  advanced-guard  passing  through  by  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube  without  halting.  On  the  16th,  Napoleon  Joined  the  army 
which  was  advanchog  into  Moravia  to  meet  4,he  Russians. 

"While  these  events  were  passing  in  Germany,  active  operations  wete  pur- 
sued in  Jtaly,  where  Massena  was  opposed  to  the  archduke  Charles.  The 
archduke  John  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
communication  between  the  forces  in  Germany  and  those  in  the  Venetian 
territopy.  On  the  18th  of  October,  the  French  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Adige,  and  took  a  position  near  Caldero,  where  the  archduke  Charles  was 
stronglv  posted.  Massena,  having  thus  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  Mack,  and  the  advance  of  Napolepn,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  arch- 
duke's lines,  which,  after  a  severe  conflict,  he  entirely  broke,  inflicting  great 
loss.  After  this  disaster,  the  archduke  began  his  retreat,  pursued  by  the 
French,  who  on  the  3d  of  December  obtained  possession  of  Vicenza.  Both 
armies  p^assed  the  Brenta,  and  the  Tagliamento ;  and  the  Austrians  conti- 
nued their  retrograde  motion,  perpetually  harassed  by  the  pursuers,  till  they 
reached  Laybach  in  Carniola.  Massena  then  halted  to  ascertain  what  was 
passing  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the  archduke  John  was  closely  pressed  by  dif- 
ferent French  divisions,  until  at  length  Ney  having  forced  his  way  to  Inspruck, 
and  poshed  his  head-quarters  to  Bolzano,  the  archduke,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  defend  the  Tyrol,  formed  a  junction  with  his  brother  at  Laybach. 
They  then  hastened  their  march  towards  Vienna,  while  the  French,  who  had 
reduced  the  Tyrol,  proceeded  to  join  the  main  army,  Massena  holdmg  the 
archduke's  in  check. 

The  main  body  of  the  allies  now  consisted  of  about  fifty  thousand  Russians 
with  the  emperor  Alexander  at  their  head,  and  twenty-five  thousand  Aus- 
trians, chiefly  of  new  levies.  The  French  when  joined  by  the  divisions  of 
Bernadotte  and  Davoust,  amounted -to  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand 
men,  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and  full  of  confidence  from  past  suc- 
cesses. On  the  2d  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation,  the 
two  armies  engaged  on  the  plain  of  Austerlitz,  on  the  direct  road  from 
Vienna  to  Olmutz.  This  memorable  Wtle,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
place  where  it  was  fought,  was  farther  signalized  by  the  presence  of  the  three 
emperors — ^Russia,  France,  and  Austria.  Napoleott  was  his  own  general-in- 
chief :  the  Russians  were  commanded  by  General  Kutusoff ;  and  the  Aui^trians 
by  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  The  battle  commenced  at  sunrise ;  then 
these  enormous  masses  were  put  in  motion ;  and  it  continued  till  evening, 
full  of  variety  and  sanguinary  in  the  extreme.  The  Russian  infantry  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops  and  the  manoeuvres 
of  their  general.  The  left  wing  of  the  allies  was  broken,  and  the  imperial 
Russian  guard  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  communication,  but  was  en- 
tirely crashed.  The  centre  experienced  the  same  fate ;  and  the  contest  ter- 
minated with  the  retreat  of  the  allies  in  good  order,  but  with  .the  loss  of 
many  prisoners  and  the  ^atest  part  "of  their  artillery  and  baggage.  On  the 
following  day  the  French  advanced ;  and  an  armistice  proposed  by  the  em- 
peror Francis  took  place  on  the  4th.  By  its  terms  the  French  army  was  to 
remain  in  possession  of  all  its  conquests  till  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 

Eeace,  or  till  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  for  it|  in  the  latter  case,  hosti- 
ties  were  not  to  recommence  till  fourteen  days  after  notice  formally  given. 
It  was  farther  stipulated,  that  the  Russian  army  shotkldeevacuate  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  within  fifteen  days,  and  Hungary  within  a  month,  and  to  retire 
by  prescribed  routes ;  moreover,  that  there  Should  be  no  extraordinary  levjr 
of  troops  in  the  Austrian  dominions  during  this  period.    To  these  humi- 
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liatki?  tennst  the  emperor  of  Russia  refused  to  become  a  party,  and  he  com- 
menced a  retreat  in  his  own  manner  on  the  6th  of  December.  On  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Aus^erlitz,  Napoleon  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  which  he  congratulated  ms  army  in  the  following  terps.  *^  Soldiers ! 
Your  conduct  is  most  satisfactory ;  you  have  covered  your  eagles  i%ith  im- 
mortal glory.  An  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  command^  by  the  em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Austria,  has  been  in  less  than  four  hours  cut  to  pieces 
or  dispersed :  they  wjjo  have  escaped  your  swords  have  perished  in  the 
lakes.  Forty  stand  of  colours,  the  standards  of  the  imperial  Russiaa 
guard,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  generals,  and 
more  than  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  are  the  result  of  this  for  ever  glorious 
day.  Their  infantry,  so  vaunted  and  so  superior  in  numbers,  has  t^n  un- 
able to  resist  your  onset;  and  henceforth  you  have  no  rivals  to  dread. 
Thus,  in  two  months,  this  third  coalition  has  been  vanquished  and  dis- 
persed." 

The  peace  of  Presburg  followed  the  victories  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz ;  it 
was  sigiied  on  the  26th  of  December.  The  house  of  Austria,  which  had  lost 
its  foreign  possessions,  Belgium  and  the  Milanese,  was  now  farther  curtailed 
of  some  of  its  German  tprritories.  It  ceded  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and 
Albania  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  district  of  Tyrol,  the  town  of  Augs- 
burg, the  principality  of  Eichstadt,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Passau,  and 
all  Its  possessions  in  Swabia,  Brisgau,  and  Ortenau,  to  the  electorates  of 
Pavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  which  were  transformed  into  kingdoms.  The 
grand-dutchy  of  Baden  was  also  enriched  by  its  spoils.  The  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg completed  the  humiliation  of  Austria— an  abasement  begun  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  and  continued  by  that  of  Luneville.  The  emperor, 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  crowned  with  glory,  became  the  object  of  such  universal 
admiration,  that  he  was  himself  stunned  by  the  general  enthusiasm  and  in- 
,toxicated  by  his  fortunes.  He  was  now  Napoleon  **thb  Oreat,"  and  the 
senate  decreed  him  a  triumphal  monument. 

Elated,  as  he  well  might  be,  by  his  success  upon  the  continent,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  I^apoleon  should  determine  to  realize  his  haughty  menace,  that 
the  ocean  should  no  longer  belong  to  England ;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  he 
was  not  so  great  a  favourite  with  Neptune  as  he  was  with  Mars,  the  truth  of 
which  will  presently  appear.  Early  in  the  year  1805,  a  squadron  of  six  sail  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  which  had  been  blockaded  for  more  than  two  years 
in  Rochefort,  had  found  means  to  elude  the  British  force  stationed  oil  that 
port,  and  put  to  sea.  Soon  after  the  sailing  of  that  squadron,  an  armament 
of  far  greater  magnitude  sailed  for  the  harbour  of 'Toulon.  This  fleet, 
comihanded  by  admiral  Villeneuve,  consisted  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  a 
number  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  on  board  of  which  about  ten  thousand  land- 
forces  were  embarked.  On  the  15th  of  March,  they  quitted  the  harbour, 
without  being  perceived  by  lord  Nelson's  squadron,  who,  preferring  active 
warfare  to  a  rigorous  blockade,  was  then  cruising  at  some  distance,  in  the 
hope  of  inviting  the  enemy  to  an  open  engagement.  After  touching  at.  Car- 
thagena,  where  there  were  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  but  not  m  a  state 
of  readiness  for  sea,  the  French  admiral  proceeded  to  Cadiz.  That  port  was 
blockaded  by  sir  John  Orde,  with  a  British  squadron  of  only  iive  sail  of  the 
line,  which  being  too  weak  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy,  the  Toulon 
fleet  was  reinforced  by  that  of  the  Spanish  admiral  Gravina,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  a  number  of  frigates.  The 
combined  fleets  immediately  stood  out  to  sea,  and  before  night  a  strong  east- 
erly wind  carried  them  out  of  sight  of  Cadiz. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  was  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  the  French  fleet  having  sailed,  than  ^e  commenced  his  memo- 
rable pursuit.  From  the  Recommencement  of  the  war,  the  ruler  of  France 
had  been  supposed  to  have  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
that  country  was  supposed  to  be  the  destination  of  the  Toulon  armament. 
Under  this  impression  the  British  admiral  directed  his  course  towards  the 
coast  of  Egypt.    Having  touched  at  Sicily  and  Malta,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Nile,  the  celebrated'scene  of  his  former  glory.  Here  he  was  suiprised 
at  not  \>eing  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  As  his  mind 
was  still  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  bei^  on  the  way  towards  Egypt,  ho 
formed  the  design  of  intercepting  it  in  some  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  view  he  retraced  his  coarse  towards  Sicily,  and  continued  cruising  off  thai 
island,  in  the  most  anxious  expectation,  till  the  middle  of  April,  when,  to 
,  his  great  mortification  and  astonishment,  he  foui^d  that  he  had  been  totally 
deceived  in  his  conjectures.  The  British  admiral  now  became  satisfied  that 
the  enemy  had  proceeded  for  the  West  Indies,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
direct  his  pursuit  towa  ds  that  quarter. 

Leaving  the  Sicilian  seas,  and  having  passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  he 
repaired  to  the  bay  of  Lagos.  Here  he  received  certain  information  of  the 
course  which  the  enemy  had  taken.  Hii;  doubts  were  now  ren^oved,  and  his 
hopes  reanimated.  Inspired  with  freph  ardour,  he  weighed  froin  the  bay  of 
Lagos  with  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  and  steered  with  a 
crowded  sail  for  Barbadoes.  In  his  passage  he  spoke  two  vessels  bound  for 
England,  from  which  he  learned  that  the  combined  fleets  had,  ten  days 
before,  passed  Barbadoes ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  that  island,  he  received  in- 
formation that  they  were  gone  to  attack  Trinidad.  On  the  following  day 
his  lordship  sailed  for  that  island,  where  he  foupd  himself  onc^  tnore  disap- 
pointed. No  probability  of  meeting  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit  was  now 
left,  except  in  steering  to  the  northward,  and  successively  visiting  all  the 
islands. 

The  British  admiral,  having  adopted  this  measure,  first  proceeded  to 
Grenada,  where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  only  the  pre- 
ceding morning  left  Martinique,  and  was  steering  a  northerly  course.  After 
so  long  and  so  tedious  a  chase,  to  find  himself  within  three  days*  sail  of  the 
hostile  fleets,  was  a  circumstance  which  flattered  his  views  and  inspiredhim 
with  fresh  hopes,  being  confident  that,  in  the  event  of  their  making  an  attack 
on  Antigua,  or  any  <$ther  island,  he  could  not  fail  of  coming  up  with  them, 
and  frustrating  their  designs.  But  the  French  admiral,  having  received  in- 
telligence of  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  in  those  seas,  put  into  Martinique, 
and  having  watered  his  ships  and  refreshed  his  men,  on  the  7th  of  June  he 
4et  sail,  and  bent  his  course  towards  Europe. 

Lord  Nelson,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  Antigua,  where,  on  his  ar- 
rival, he  found  that  the  combined  fleets  had  a  few  days  before  passed  that 
island  to  the  northward.  Being,  now  persuaded  that  tney  were  on  their  re- 
turn to  Europe,  he  steered  with  a  full  press  of  sail  in  that  direction,  in  the 
hope  of  overtaking  them  before  they  could  reach  any  of  their  ports.  But 
this  expectation,  like  the  rest,  proved  fallacious.  His  lordship,  however, 
had  too  much  experience  of  the  uncertainty  of  naval  operations,  to  calculate 
fully  on  the  probability  of  coming  up  with  the  enemy.  He  no  sooner  found 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  combined  fleets  had  shaped  their  course  back  to 
Europe,  than  he  instantly  despatched  a  fast-sailing  vessel  to  communicate 
advice  to  government,  in  order  that  proper'  measures  might  be  taken  to  in- 
tercept them  on  their  return. 

In  consequence  of  this  information  the  fleets  were  met  with  off  Ferrol  by 
sir  Robert  Calder,  who  was  cruising  for  that  purpose  with  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line.  The  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of  not  less  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  force,  the  British  commander 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  bringing  them  to  action.  '  On  the  23d  of  July 
the  encounter  took  place,  three  days  after  lord  Nelson  had  reached  Gibraltar 
on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies.  The  unequal  contest  terminated  with 
the  capture  of  two  Spanish  ships  of  "Ihe  line,  the  San  Raphael  and  the  Firma, 
the  former  of  eighty-four,  and  the  latter  seventy-four  guns.  But  the  enemy 
being  a  great  way  to  the  windward,  and  the  weather  foggy  and  unfavourable, 
the  admiral  found  it  impossible  to  renew  the  action,  without  separating  the 
fleet  from  the  prizes  and  from  his  own  crippled  ships,  as  well  as  risking  the 
roasts  and  yards  of  several  others,  which  were  in  so  disabled  a  state  as  to  be 
incapable  of  bearing  such  a  mress  of  sail  as  would  have  been  required  ia 
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^hating  an  enemy  so  far  to  the  windward.  Had  these  obstacles  not  inter- 
tened,  the  victory  would  doubtless  have  been  more  complete. 

From  the  havoc  made  on  ho^rd  the  captured  ships,  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  have  been  considerable ;  that  of  the  English  was  only  eleven 
teen  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded.  The  admiral^  des- 
patches hdd  out  som€  expectation  of  a  second  en^gement,  and  a  m,ore  de- 
cisive victory ;  but  his  hopes  and  those  of  the  pdbbc  were  in  this  respect  dis- 
appointed. On  the  fourth  day  after  the  action  the  enemy's  fleet  disai^ieared, 
ttbd  got  into  Vigo. 

This  result  greatly  disappointed  the  public  mind,  and  the  murmurs  of  dis- 
abpnobation  were  so  loud  and  general,  that  the  British  admiral  returned  to 
Eneland  and  demanded  a  court-martial.  The  consequence  of  this  investi- 
gation was,  that  he  was  reprimanded,  not  for  having  betrayed  either  fear  or 
cowardice,  but  for  an  error  in  judgment,  in  not  having  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  destroying  or  capturing  every  ship  of  the  enemy 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  engage.  The  hostile  fleets,  having  reached  Ferrol 
in  safety,  and  there  augmented  their  force  to  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  Hue, 
next  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  and  entered  that  port  on  the  27th  of  August,  the 
small  squadron  under  admiral  CoUingwood  not  offering  any  opposition,  which 
indeed  would  have  been  equally  rash  and  ineffectual  against  so  overwhelming 
a  force. 

Lord  Nelson,  after  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  proceeded  to  London, 
where  on  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  those  honours  which  he  had  so  justly 
merited  by  his  intrepid  exertions.  He  now  received  an  appointment  to  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world  to  which  they  might  be  destined.  On  the  Uth  of  8eptem1)er, 
he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory  at  Portsmouth,  and  put  to  sea  on  the 
following  day,  without  waiting  for  Ave  ships  of  the  line  which  were  preparing 
to  sail  with  him.  Having  taken  command  of  the  fleet  under  lord  CoUing- 
wood on  the  coast  of  Spain,  he  resumed  his  former  tactics,  and  instead  of 
blockading  the  port  of  Cadiz,  he  stationed  his  main  force  near  Cape  St. 
Mary's,  establishing  a  line  of  frigates  to  observe  and  con&municate  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  In  the  middle  of  October,  on  being  apprized  that  a 
,  reinforcement  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  would  speedily  join  him  from  England, 
he  detached  admiral  Louis  with  six  ships  of  the  line  on  a  particular  service  ; 
and  this  bold  manoeuvre  was  performed  in  so  open  a  manner,  that  it  had  the 
desired  effect  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  admiral  Villeneuve,  with  thirty-two  sail  of  the 
line,  seven  fVigates,  and  eight  corvettes,  got  under  way,  and  sailed  with  a 
light  breeze  to  the  westward.  Intelligence  of  this  movement  was  conveyed 
to  lorrf  Nelson  by  the  frigates  whichvwere  appointed  to  watch  their  motions. 
His  lordship,  conciudinff  their  destination  to  be  for  the  Mediterranean,  now 
bore  away  with  a  crowded  sail  for  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  where,  on  his 
arrival,' he  was  informed  by  captain  Blackwood  that  the  hostile  fleet  had  not 
yet  made  its  appearance.  At  length,  however,  the  glorious  but  fatal  day  ar- 
rived, which  was  to  complete  the  triumphs  and  close  the  career  of  the  hero. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday,  October  21st,  about  daybreak,  cape  Trafalgar 
bearing  east  by  south,  distant  about  seven  leagues,  wind  nearly  west,  the 
combined  fleets  were  discovered  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward. 

Lord  Nelson  now  beheld  within  his  reach  the  enemy  of  whom  he  had  so 
lon^  been  in  search.  The  fleet  under  his  command,  which  had  now  received 
the  expected  reinforcement,  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and 
bore  up  in  two  eolunms  as  they  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing,  conformably 
to  instructions  issued  by  the  admiral  in  prospect  of  an  engagement.  In  these 
instructions  he  directed  the  captains  to  look  to  their  particular  line  as  their 
rallying  point ;  but  if  the  signals  should  not  be  cleariy  underatood,  no  cap- 
tain could  do  amiss  in  [facing  his  ship  alongside  one  of  the  enemy,  llie 
admiral  himself,  who  headed  the  weather  column,  was  to  attack  the  hostile 
line  near  the  centre,  while  lord  CoUingwood,  who  conducted  the  leeward 
colnam,  was  to  break  it,  if  possible,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
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extreme  rear;  and  thus,  it  was  hoped,  the  vktovy  would  btf  decided  era  iht 
van  could  be  brought  to  su^ccour  the  ships  engaged.  The  last  telegraphic 
signal  issued  by  this  great  commander,  at  the  moment  of  going  into  action 
was,  **  England  expkcts  ivbrt  man  to  do  his  duty.'* 

Admiral  Villeneuve  supposed  that  the  English  fleet  consisted  of  only  twenty* 
one  sail,  and  he  originallv  intended  to  attack  them  with  an  equal  number  of 
vessels,  whil^  twelve  of  his  select  ships,  acting  as  a  body  of  reserve,  were 
to  bear  down  and  double  upon  the  British  line  after  the  action  had  commenced. 
On  perceiving,  however,  the  real  force  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  ar- 
ranged his  ships  in  one  line,  forming  a  crescent  cOnvexing  to  leeward.  The 
conflict  began  about  noon,  >vhen  admiral  CoUingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sove* 
reign,  gallantly  entered  into  action  about  the  tWelfth  ship  from  the  enemy's 
rear,  leaving  his  van  unoccupied.  The  succeeding  ships  broke  through  in  all 
parts,  astern  of  their  leader,  and  engaged  their  antagonists  at  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns. 

Lord  Nelson,  on  board  the  Victory,  directed  his  attack  on  the  enemy's  line, 
between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ships  in  the  van ;  but  finding  it  so  close  thai 
*  there  was  not  room  to  pass,  he  ordered  his  ship  to  be  run  on  board  the  Re* 
doubtable,  opposed  to  him ;  his  second,  the  Temeraire,  engaged  the  next  ship 
in  the  enemy's  line ;  and  the  others  singled  out  their  adversaries  in  successiony ' 
accprding  to  the  order  of  battle.  For  the  space  of  four  hours  the  conflict 
was  tremendous ;  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  line  where  the  commander* 
in-chief  had  commenced  the  onset.  The  guns  of  his  ship  repeatedly  set  fire 
to  the  Redoubtable,  and  the  British  seamen  were  employea  at  mtervals  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle  in  throwing  buckets  of  water  on  the  spreading  flamest 
which  mi?ht  otherwise  have  involved  both  ships  m  destruction. 

Both  the  ,  French  and  Spaniards  fought  with  a  degree  of  bravery  and 
skill  highly  honourable  to  their  ofllcers  and  men ;  but  the  attack  was  irresisti* 
ble.  About  three  in  the  aftemobn,  the  Spanish  admiral,  with  ten  sail  of  the  , 
line,  joining  the  frigates  to  leeward,  bore  away  for  Cadiz.  Ten  minutes 
aAerward,  five  of  the  headmost  ships  of  the  enemy's  van,  under  admiral 
Dumanoir,  tacked,  and  stood  to  the  windward  of  the  British  line ;  the  stem* 
most  was  taken,  but  the  others  escaped.  The  heroic  exertions  of  the  British 
'were  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  nineteen  ships  'of  the  line,  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Villeneuve,  and  two  Spanish  admirals  Tlie  tempestuous 
weather  which  came  on  after  the  action  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy 
most  of  these  prizes,  of  which  only  four  were  carried  into  Gibraltar.  The 
fugitive  ships,  under  Dumanoir,  were  captured  off  Ferrol  on  the  4th  of  No* 
vember,  by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  sir  Richard  Straohan. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  estimated  at  one  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  but  great  as 
the  victory  was,  and  in  importance  and  brilliancy  it  yields  to  none  in  the  annals 
of  naval  warfare,  it  was  purchased  at  an  immense  expense  to  the  country. 
About  the  middle  of  the  action,  as  lord  Nelson  was  wa&ing  the  quarter-deckt 
attentive  to  its  progress^  and  anxiously  expecting  its  issue,  he  received  a  shot 
in  the  left  breast  from  a  musket-baU,  which  wounded  him  mortally,  and  he 
instantly  fell.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  the  cockpit,  where  he  hved  about 
an  hour,  and  employed  the  short  space  of  time  now  allotted  him  in  giving  or- 
ders, receiving  reports,  and  making  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  closing  scene  of  his  glorious  career  was  not  unworthy  of  his  for* 
mer  exploits.  In  the  hour  of  death  he  displayed  the  same  magnanimity  that 
had  marked  his  character  and  conduct  through  life.  Conscious  of  his 
approaching  dissolution,  he  sent  for  admiM  CoUingwood,  the  second  m  coni* 
mand,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  particulars  of  his  situation,  and  then 
gave  the  necessary  orders  to  the  officers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

On  being  told  that  the  British  flag  was  triumphant,  and  that  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line  had  struck,  he  appeared  much  consolea.  A  few  moments  before  hi$ 
death,  he  said  to  captain  Hardy,  *'  I  could  have  wished  to  live  to  epjoy  this  daV| 
but  God's  will  be  done."  ^'  My  ^rd,"  replied  the  captain,  **  you  die  in  the  midst 
of  triomphr   Nelson  replied,  ^God  be  praised  P  and  almost  instantly 
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expired.  Thus  fell  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  Trafalgar,  after 
a  victory  which  utterly  blasted  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  for  the  subjugation  and 
ruin  of  England.  His  contemporaries  raoum  his  loss ;  posterity  will  revere 
his  talents  and  courage ;  the  pages  of  history  will  record  his  fame  and  im- 
mortalize his  name,  while  his  example  will  long  be  held  up  to  the  imitation 
of  future  commanders.  The  mortal  remains  of  the  British  admiral  were  con- 
veyed to  England,  and  interred  with  the  highest  public  honours.  Having  left 
no  SOD,  thelUle  of  earl  Nelson,  with  a  permanent  revenue  annexed,  was,  by 
an  act  of  national  and  enthusiastic  gratitude,  conferred  upon  his  brother,  a 
private  clergyman,  all  parties  on  this  occasion  vying  in- their  expressions  of 
grief  and  aamiration. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  lord  Nelson,  admiral  CoUingwood  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  completed  the  victory.  In  clearing  the  ships 
of  prisoners,  however,  he  found  such  a  number  of  wounded,  that,  in  order  to 
alleviate  as  much  as  possible  this  scene  of  human  misery,  he  transmitted  to 
the  marquis  de  Solana,  governor-general  of  Andalusia,  a  proposal,  offering  to 
commit  the  wounded  to  the  care  of  their  country ;  the  officers  to  be  liberated 
on^heir  parole,  and  the  privates  on  receipts  being  given  that  they  should  not 
serve  by  sea  or  land  till  regularly  exchanged.  This  proposal  was  embraced 
with  avidity,  not  only  by  the  governor,  but  by  the  whole  country,  which  ^re- 
sounded with  expressions  of  applause  and  gratitude.  The  Spanish  governor, 
in  return  for  this  trait  of  British  generosity,  delivered  up  the  English  who  had 
been  wrecked  on  board  several  of  the  ships,  and  made  an  offer  of  the  hospitals 
to  the  wouuded  on  board  the  fleet,  pledging  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  nation 
for  their  good  treatment. 

On  the  news  of  this  importaint  victory,  one  general  sentiment  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  nation.  The  munificence  of  the  country  was  lavished  on 
the  family ;  apd  his  companions  in  arms,  the  partners  of  his  dangers  and  his 
triumphs,  shared  also  the  tokens  of  national  gratitude.  Admiral  CoUingwood 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
The  earl  of  Northesk  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  a  pension. 
A  liberal  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  the  relief'  of  those  who  suffered  ia 
the  cause  of  their  country ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  readily 
and  cheerfully  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  officers,  seamen,,  and  marines  who 
were  wounded,  and  the  widows,  orphans,  and  relatives  of  such  as  were  killed 
in  this  memorable  action. 

Since  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office,  scarcely  any  thing  had  occurred,  the 
great  victory  of  Trafalgar  excepted,  but  disaster  and  disappointment.  The 
^total  failure  of  the  continental  coalition  greatly  augmented  the  gloom  and 
disquietude  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarming  illness  of  Mr.  Pitt.  At  the  close  of  the  former  session  of  parlia- 
ment, this  distinguished  statesman  had  been  compelled,  by  the  decline  of  a 
constitution  originally  delicate,  to  relinquish  all  active  share  in  public  busi- 
ness,  and  retire  to  Bath ;  from  whence  he  returned  in  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  in  a  state  of  debility  and  exhaustion,  no  doubt  augmented  by  anxiety 
and  disappointment.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  f^tal  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  produced  an  agitation  of  spirits  which  powerfully  increased 
his  disorder;  for  on  return  to  his  villa  at  Putney,  near  London,  he  breathed  his 
last  on  the  33d  of  January,  1806,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  having  directed 
the  affairs  of  his  country  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  minister. 

Under  his  auspices  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  was  confirnned  by 
a  series  of  most  splendid  victories ;  her  colonial  acquisitions  were  greatly 
extended ;  but  her  public  burdens  were  also  enormously  augmented.  He 
laboured  successfully  to  preserve  his  country  from  the  contagion  o(  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  that  desolated  France ;  and  exerted  himself  with  equal 
zeal,  but  with  less  success,  in  resisting  the  military  despotism  bv  which  that 
power  threatened  to  subjugate  the  continent.  As  a  financier,  he  display^ 
great  ability  in  the  accumulation  of  public  resources ;  but  it  may  be  fairiy 
questioned,  whether  he  displayed  equal  political  wisdom  in  the  dfistribotioa 
of  them.    In  forming  continental  alliances,  he  relied  too  implicitly  cm  the 
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influence  of  money  for  ensuring  to  Great  Britain  that  ascendency  m  foreign 
courts,  to  which,  by  her  generous  aid,  she  yfhs  entitled.  His  character  has 
been  portrayed  in  very  different  colours,  and  exhibited  in  very  different 
points  of  view,  by  those  who  condemn  and  those  who  approve  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted. 

Those  who  considered  the  revolutionary  war  as  {Unnecessary,  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  tremendous  evils  which  that  contest 
brought  upon  Europe.  While  others,  reflecting  on  the  extensive  spread,  and 
llangerous  tendency  of  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and  on  the 
extreme  hazard  to  which  Great  Britain  was  exposed,  by  standing  an  indiffer- 
ent spectator  till  France  had  subdued  the  continent,  and  increased  her  ma- 
rine in  proportion  to  her  military  strength,  regard  him  as  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  Every  impartial  person,  indeed,  must  confess,  that  Mr.  PHt  stood 
in  a  situation  wholly  unprecedented,  and  difficult  beyond  example — a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  could  derive  no  information  from  the  measures  of  preceding 
ministers,  or  the  policy  of  former  times.  The  grand  question  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  consideration  was  of  a  nature  entirely  new.  History  fur- 
nished no  facts  that  could  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  conduct :  in  an  unexplored 
Eath  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  surest  direction.  By  the  measures  adopted, 
is  country  was  saved ;  by  pursuing  a  different  course,  the  result  might  have 
been  otherwise.  The  consequenc^es  of  these  measures  are  visible  in  all  their 
extent :  those  arising  from  an  opposite  system  of  politics,  however  brilliant 
the  colours  in  wMch  imagination  may  paint  them,  are  wholly  theoretic,  and 
not  having  been  verified  by  experiment,  they  are  merely  speculative. 

The  unprejudiced  historian  will  not  deny  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  praise  of  being  a 
man  of  firm  purpose,  of  honourable  pride,  and  of  disinterested  principle. 
Ambition  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  prominent  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter; but  it  was  the  ambition  of  a  great  mind.  His  political  views  were 
grand  and  extensive :  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  mosf  favourite  plans 
proved  unsuccessful ;  and  his  most  promising  scheme,  the  last  continental 
coalition,  contributed  only  to  the  gigantic  power  and  prodigious  aggrandize- 
ment of  France.  The  failure,  however,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  plan, 
but  to  the  mistakes  in  the  execution,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  either  to 
prevent  or  to  rectify.  Subsequent  events  have  afforded  proof,  that  he  had  made 
a  just  estimate  of  the  effects  which  the  union  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
acting  in  perfect  concert,  might  be  able  to  produce.  But  he  was  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  justness  of  his  calculations,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 

Disinterestedness  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters  was  one  of  his  distin- 
guishing characteristic^.  In  this  respect  to  his  memory  might  be  justly  ap- 
plied the  motto,  ♦*  non  sibi  sed  patria  vixiV^  After  an  administration  of  two- 
and-twenty  years,  he  was  so  far  from  having*^nriched  himself,  that  he  left 
behind  him  very  considerable  debts,  which  he  Was  unable  to  liquidate.— 
Whatever  errors  his  opponents  might  discover,  or  fancy  they  discovered,  in 
his  political  views,  he  was  certainly  a  great  man.  On  the  public  theatre  of 
the  world  he  long  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part.  As  a  statesman,  his  name 
will  be  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  his  conduct  will  long  be  the 
theme  of  both  censure  and  applause.  As  an  orator,  he  stands  almost  unri- 
valled :  he  was  the  Tully  of  Britam,  and  the  glory  of  her  senate.  His 
country  showed  its  respect  for  his  memory  by  taking  on  itself  the  payment 
of  his  debts :  and  an  address  to  the  king  was  presented  by  parliament,  pray- 
ing his  majesty  to  direct  that  the  remains  of  the  minister  should  be  interred 
at  the  public  expense,  and  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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LETTER  IV. 

History  of  iJie  Affairs  qf  Europe  dvring  the  Year  1806— Coiwo/iicUum  of  ike 
Power  of  JVapoleon  MmirdstraUon  of  Mr,  Fox  and  Lord  GreavtUe—' 
Progrtsa  of  the  War—Abqlilion  of  the  Slcsue  'lYade — Eomediiicn  to  South 
America— Kaplee  erected  into  a  Kingdom  under  Joseph  mumaparte — BaMle 
^  Maida — JStew  Constitution  formed  for  Holland^  and  Louis  Bwmaparie 
created  King — Negotiations  for  Peace — Death  and  Character  of  Mr.  Fox-^ 
Rupture  between  France  ana  Pntssia — Battles  of  Saalfeldf  Jeno^  and  Auer 
stoat — Capture  of  Berlin — Conquest  of  Silesia — Berlin  Decrees — Renewal  of 
War  between  Russia  and  France — Battles  of  Pultusk  and  Eykm — Capture  of 
Dantzic,  FHedland^  and  Koningsberg — Peau  of  Tilsit 

Thk  events  which  had  taken  plaoe  on  the  contineiit  of  Europe,  duiiag  tbe 
campaiifn  of  1805,  tended  much  to  strengthen  the  system  which  Napoleon 
had  recently  adopted.  The  victory  of  Marengo  and  the  peace  of  Luneville 
had  given  a  sanction  to  the  consular  ffovernment :  the  victory  of  Austerlitz 
and  the  peace  of  Presburg  consecrated  the  ernpire — the  last  remains  of  the 
revolution  were  now  abandoned.  On  the  first  of  January,  1806,  the  republi- 
can calendar,  after  an  existence  of  fourteenyears,  was  definitively  replaced  by 
the  common  one.  The  pantheon  was  restored  to  religion,  and  the  tribunate 
.  even  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  were  primarily  directed 
to  extend  his  dominions  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ferdioand,  Uie  king 
of  Naples,  having  in  his  late  war  violated  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France, 
his  states  were  invaded,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  Joseph  Buonaparte  was 
declared  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Shortly  after,  on  the  &th  of  June,  Hol- 
land, or  the  United  Provinces,  was  changed  into  a  kingdom,  and  received  for 
its  monarch  Louis  Buonaparte,  another  brother  of  the  emperor.  There 
existed  no  longer  any  of  the  republics  created  by  the  convention  or  the 
directory-  Napoleon,  who  nominated  the  secondary  kings,  re-established  the 
hierarchical  military  regime,  adopting  the  exploded  titles  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  constituted  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Friuli,  Cadore,  Belluno,  &c.  &c.  dutchiea,  or 
grand  fiefs  of  the  empire.  ,  Berthier  was  invested  with  the  principality  of 
Neufchiteau — Talleyrand  with  that  of  Benevento— the  prince  Borghese  and 
his  wife  with  that  of  Guastalla— Murat  with  the  grand-dutchy  of  Cleves  and 
Berg.  Napoleon,  who  had  not  dared  to  destroy  the  Swiss  republic,  now  de- 
clared himself  its  mediator ;  and  he  finished  the  organization  of  his  mili- 
tary empire,  by  placing  the  Germanic  body  dependent  on  himself.  On  tiie 
13th  of  July,  1806,  fourteen  princes  on  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  were 
united  in  the  **  confederation  o£  the  Rhine,"  and  Buonaparte  was  recognised 
as  their  protector.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  they  notified  to  Uie  diet  of  Ratisbon 
their  separation  from  the  Germanic  body ;  the  German  empire  itself  ceased 
to  exist,  and  Francis  11.,  abdicating  the  title,  now  adopted  that  of  '^supkkok 
OF  Austria." 

Buonaparte  had  now  grasped  under  his  dominion  all  the* western  part  of 
the  continent  of'ISurope.  As  emperor  and  king,  he  was  absolute  master  of 
France  and  Italy ;  and  he  controlled  Spain  by  the  subordination  of  its  court; 
Naples  and  Holland  by  his  two  brothers ;  Switzerland  by  the  act  of  media- 
tion ;  and  he  disposed  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,^a^inst  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  might,  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  by  maintaining  a  liberal  conduct  and  paying  a  decent  re- 
gard to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  have  made  himself  the  protector 
of  Fiance,  and  the  moderator  of  Europe.  But  war  was  his  element ;  he 
sought  his  glory  in  domination,  and  his  enjoyment  in  conquest ;  and  by  this  he 
condemned  himself  to  a  long  struggle,  which,  ultimately,  could  only  termi- 
nate in  laying  the  whole  continent  prostrate  at  his  feet,  or  ensuring  his  own 
ruin.  This  march  of  encroachment  gave  rise  to  a  fourth  coalition,  the  par- 
ticulars of  trhich  now  claim  your  attention. 

While  Austria  and  Russia  were  engaged  in  confronting  the  power  of 
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France,  Prussia  maintained  a  cautious  neutrality.  She  was  indeed  upon  the 
point  of  joining  the  confederates  ^urinff  the  campaign  of  1805,  but  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  victories  of  Napoleon  had  prevented  her  from  putting  her  de^ 
eigrns  into  execution.  Alarmed  nfow  bv  the  increase  of  the  French  empire, 
and  encouraged  by  the  fine  condition  of  her  troops,  Prussia  joined  in  a  league 
with  Russia  to  expel  the  French  from  Germany.  A  violation  of  her  terri- 
tory by  a  march  of  the  French  armie»  through  a  part  of  it,  without  asking 
permission,  had  elicited  some  marks  of  resentment,  which  the  English  mi^ 
nistry  endeavoured  to  kindle  into  a  flame ;  but  the  capture  of  Mack's  army 
caused  the  affront  to  be  passed  over  in  an  accommodation.  A  scheme  for 
the  recovery  of  Hanover  by  Swedish  troops  in  British  pay,  and  commanded 
by  their  sovereign,  in  conjunction  with  English  and  Russian  troops,  was  also 
frustrated  by  the  fatal  result  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

To  pacifv  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  if  possible  embroil  him  in  a  war  with 
England,  ^fapoleon,  by  his  own  confession,  had  promised  to  cede  the  electo-* 
rate  of  Hanover  to  the  former  power,  and  thereby  exclude  Great  Britain 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  had  indeed  been  promised  a  considerable 
subsidy  from  the  latter  court,  but  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  hgfee  to  a  secret 
treaty  with  France,  by  which,  as  an  exchange  for  Hanover,  he  agreed  to  re- 
sign the  dutchy  of  Clilves  and  other  territories,  and  to  confirm'  such  arrange^ 
ments  as  might  be  stipulated  in  the  ensuing  treaty  between  France  and 
Austria;  and  thus  by  his  vacillating  conduct,  his  Prussian  majesty,  who 
might  have  turned  the  scale  against  Napoleon,  meanly  consented  to  be  sub-> 
servient  to  his  interests,  and  permitted  him  to  reducb  the  head  of  the  empire 
to  a  state  of  comparative  weakness. " 

The  archduke  Charles,  who,  during  the  negotiation  for  a  definitive  treaty, 
arrived  from  Italy  with  a  considerable  army,  and  Ferdinand,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Bavarian  general  Wrede  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  would  gladly 
have  co-operated  with  Russia  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  if  the  emperor 
Francis  had  not  persisted  in  his  pacific  determination ;  but  this  prince  was 
inflexibly  bent  upon  an  accommodation.  By  the  treaty  which  was  concluded 
at  Presburg,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  that  valuable  share  of  the  territo- 
rial spoils  of  Venice  which  he  had  for  some  3rears  enjoyed ;  he  agreed  to  the 
arbitrary  arrangements  respecting  the  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombino ; 
and  acknowledged  Napoleon,  or  his  nominated  successor,  as  king  of  Italy, 
with  a  proviso  that  this  crown  shodld  be  speedily  and  permanently  separated 
from  that  of  France.  He  also  consented  to  the  cession  of  the  margravate 
of  Burgaw,  the  principality  of  Eichstadi,  the  country  of  Tyrol,  and  other 
valuable  districts,  in  favour  of-  the  elector,  whom  he  considered  as  king,  of 
Bavaria.  To  the  elector  of  Wurtemburg,  whose  claims  to  the  rojral  title  he 
likewise  admitted,  he  resigned  a  part  of  the  Brisgaw,  with  other  portions  of 
territory ;  while  the  elector  of  Baden  was  gratified  with  the  rest  of  the  Bris- 
gaw, the  Ortenaw,  and  the  city  of  Constance.  The  two  kings  were  fartheiT 
gratified  with  the  permission  of  seizing,  respectivelj^  the  city  and  depend- 
encies of  Augsburi^,  and  the  county  of  Bomoorf  ;'but  in  return  for  those  va- 
rious grants,  the  kmg  of  Bavaria  was  required  to  surrender  Wurtzburg,  as 
the  basis  of  an  electorate,  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  who  engaged  to  resign 
Saltzburg  to  his  imperial  majesty.  The  defalcations  ordained  %  this  treaty 
must,  to  a  prince  like  Francis  II.,  who,  though  not  enterprisingly  ambitious, 
was  nevertheless  fond  of  extended  dominion,  have  been  excessively  morti<* 
fying,  even  if  no  sense  of  humiliation  and  disgrace  had  attended  the  loss  ; 
and  when  he  reflected  on  that  indiscretion  which  had  not  only  precipitated 
the  war,  but  had  misconducted  it  in  its  progress,  with  the  loss  or  at  least  the 
diminution  of  that  high  fame  which  his  troops  had  forroeriy  enjoyed,  his 
feelinffs  must  have  been  poignant  in  the  extreme.  *  He  is  said  to  have  blamed 
himself  severely  for  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  admit* 
ting  too  readily  the  delusions  of  hope.    We  now  turn  to  England. 

The  death  of  ^r.  Pitt,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  occasioned 
a  total  change  in  the  ministry.  Lord  Eldon  resigned  the  s^ls,  and  the 
bonourable  Thomas  Erskine  was  appointtd  lord-chancellor,  and  ooostitnted  • 
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peer  of  the  realm  by  the  title- or  lord  Erskine.  Lord  GreoYiUe,  whom  the 
King  had  sent  for,  and  empowered  to  form  a  new  adrohiistration,  including 
Mr,  FoXi  after  his  estrangement  of  twenty  years  from  the  royal  coimcilsy 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  lord  Henry  Petty,  since  better 
known  by  the  title  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdown,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
— earl  Fitrwilliam  president  of  the  council,  and  viscount  Sidmouth  lord  pnvy- 
seal.  Mr.  Fox  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  lord  Spencer 
home  secretary,  and  Mr.  Windham  secretary  at  war ;  Mr.  Grey  fir»t  ford  of 
the  admiralty,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  earl  Moira  master* 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  general  Fitzpatrick  secretary  for  the  colonies. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  EU 
liott  his  principal  secretary.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  made  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  with  a  seat  in  Uie  cabinet.  Sir  Arthur  Pigot 
and  sir  Samuel  Romilly  were  nominated  attorney  and  solicitor  generals. 

The  country  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  number  of  its  enemies  increase. 
The  politics  of  Prussia,  which  had  long  been  vacillating,  now  assumed  an 
aspect  decidedly  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1806,  hi* 
Prussian  majesty  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  signified  his  intention 
of  taking  possession  of  Hanover,  agreeable  to  a  convention  entered  into  with 
the  emperor  of  France.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  proclamation,  dated 
the  28tn  of  March,  ordering  the  Prussian  ports  to  be  shut  against  the  ships 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  these  hostile  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Fox,  on  the  21  st  of  April,  brought  down  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty, informing  the  house  of  commons  that  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  adopt 
measures  of  just  retaliation,  by  issuing  orders  for  the  blockade  of  the  £Ube« 
the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  and  for  the  capture  of  Prussian  vessels,  of  which 
official  notice  was  ^iven  to  the  ministers  of  neutral  powers.  After  this  de- 
claration of  hostilities,  a  great  number  of  Prussian  snips  were  brought  into 
British  ports ;  but,  from  the  relative  circumstances  of  England  and  Prusaia* 
the  former  having  no  army  on  the  continent,  and  the  latter  no  ships  of  war 
on  the  seas,  the  war  between  the  two  powers  could  not  be  productive  of  any 
great  or  important  events.  It  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  suspension  of 
political  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  circumstances  rendered  it  of  short 
duration.  The  British  arms,  indeed,  at  this  time  had  little  employment. 
The  number  of  ships  and  vessels  of  war  in  commission  was  truly  enormous 
—no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty !  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  were  of  the  line ;  fourteen  from  fifty  to  forty-four  guns ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  frigates ;  the  rest  were  sloops,  gun-brigs,  &c.  &c.  Bui 
the  marine  of  France  was  almost  annihilated,  and  the  shattered  remains  of 
their  fleets  were  shut  up  in  their  harbours,  not  daring  to  venture  beyond  the 
protection  of  their  batteries.  The  British  navy  was  employed  in  blockading 
the  hostile  ports,  and  nothing  of  importance  took  place  on  the  ocean. 

The  philanthropist,  however,  will  always  regard  this  season  of  inactivity 
as  one  of  the  n^ost  glorious  periods  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  History 
will  record  an  act  of  humanity  and  justice  passed  by  her  legislature,  which 
redounds  as  much  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character  as  her  most  bril- 
liant victories.  The  traffic  in  human  flesh,  carried  on  with  the  coast  of 
Africa,  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  enlightened  and  humane  as  the  oppro- 
brium of  Englishmen.  Yet,  infamous  as  the  slave  trade  is,  it  had  not,  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  been  considered  with  that  attention  which 
a  practice  so  abhorrent  to  the  benev(^ent  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the 
refinement  of  modem  manners,  might  have  been  expected  to  excite. 

The  names  of  illustrious  writers,  in  our  own  country,  who  had  taken  every 
opportunity  to  reprobate  the  traffic  in  man  are  too  many  to  enumerate.  In 
France  they  had  been  seconded  by  Raynal  and  Necker,  besides  many  other* 
who  stood  in  the  first  ranks  of  genius  and  talent ;  and  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  Europe,  persons  of  distinguished  abilities  and  philanthropy  had 

eeaded  the  cause  of  the  injured  Africans.     Yet  no  individual  who  stood 
gh  in  rank  and  power  had  vigorously  exerted  his  influence  to  wipe  off  this 
•tain  by  extirpating  an  evil  of  so  horrible  a  oatun.    It  had  accumulated  by 
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ilmost  imperceptible  deg^rees  to  a  gigantic  size,  until  it  became  interwoven 
with  the  system  of  European  commerce,  sanctioned  by  prescription  and  puh« 
lie  anthority  in  all  maritime  nations,  and  rendered  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
men  by  constant  and  general  practice.  The  finest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  became  blunted  by  a  continual  repetition  of  enonnities-^man  was  con* 
sidered  as  the  property  of  man— natural  feeling  was  outraged,  and  the  God 
of  nature  insulted.  Europeans  had  imbibed  the  false  philosophy,  that  a  dif- 
ference of  complexion  implied  a  disparity  of  intellect,  and  that  the  unfortunate 
negroes  were  destined  by  the  great  Creator  for  a  slate  of  perpetual  slavery. 

Mr.  Granville  Sharp  was  the  first  individual  in  Endand  who  stood  forward 
as  the  avowed  advocate  of  the  Africans :  and  with  nim  the  first  movement! 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  trafilc  in  human  flesh  originated.  His  name 
deservedly  stands  recorded  in  history  as  the  foundation-stone  on  which  is 
erected  this  noble  monbment  to  the  honour  of  liberty  and  humanity.  From 
the  year  1766  to  lT72,  he  laboured  by  all  possible  means  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  draw  the  public  attention  to  this  horrible 
traffic  In  process  of  time,  other  philanthropists,  inspired  with  the  same 
Christian  spirit,  came  forward  to  advocate  the  cause,  and  a  small  select 
society  of  private  individuals  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  over« 
turning  this  monstrous  colossus  of  evil,  the  African  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  a  gentlemdn  of  spirit  and  talents,  undertook  the  tedious  and 
irksome  task  of  instituting  inquiries,  and  collecting  evidence  on  the  subject ; 
in  consequence  of  whose  investigations  a  scene  of  enormities  was  develop^ 
sufficient  to  make  humanity  shudder.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  only  re« 
quired  to  be  known  to  render  it  generally  detested ;  and  from  this  period  the 
society  found  numerous  coadjutors.  Men  in  all  ranks,  and  of  all  religious 
denominations  united  to  attempt  the  removal  of  this  national  disgrace. 
Among  these  the  Quakers,  both  m  England  and  America,  who  had  uniformly 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  slavery,  distinguished  themselves  among 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  its  abolition ;  and  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  Africans  was  presented  from  that  benevolent  bodjr  to  the  British 
parliament.  The  cause  now  began  to  become  popular.  Numerous  pam- 
phlets and  tracts  on  the  subject  were  published  and  generally  circulated* 
Sermons  were  preached  and  published,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature  from  the  two  universities,  and  from  several  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  and  corporations  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  whole  British  nation  at 
length  came  to  interest  itself  in  the  affair.  Btit  the  slave  trade  had  been  too 
long  established,  and  too  many  individual  interests  were  concentrated  in  it, 
to  allow  of  its  being  put  down  without  a  struggle.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  colonial  cultivation ;  the  traffic  was  found  to  involve  a  great  variety 
of  interests,  which  consequently  gave  rise  to  numerous  obstacles  and  stre- 
nuous opposition.  Under  these  circumstances  his  majesty's  minister! 
thought  proper  to  institute,  before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  an 
inquiry  into  the  facts  and  allegations  contained  in  the  representationii  of  both 
parties.  The  first  public  notice  that  was  taken  of  the  subject  was  in  the 
year  1788,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  afterward  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  communicated  to  parliament  his  inten« 
tion  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  respecting  the  slave  trade ;  and  from  that 
period  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  subject  was  never  lost  sight  of,  but  from 
time  to  time  brought  forward  in  parliament,  with  different  measures  of  suc- 
cess. It  however  gradually  gained  ground,  and  on  the  30th  of  Februaryy 
1805,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  wat  lost  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority 
of  only  seven  voices. 

The  attainment  of  this  great  object  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Fox  and  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  supported  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  others.  With  a  steady  ad* 
berence  to  principles  which  he  had  constantly  avowed,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1806,  haa  the  honour  to  carry  a  resolution  in  the  house  of  commons 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trede.  This  motion,  so  interesting  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms :  **  That  this  houset 
conceiving  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Justict, 
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humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  praetical  expediticm«  take  effeetinJ 
measures  for  abolishing  the  said  trade,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  pehodr 
^a  may  be  deemed  most  desirable.*^  The  bill  met  with  only  a  feeble  oppo^ 
sition.  It  was  strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  all  Ihe  mem<^ 
bers  of  administration,  and  carried  by  a  m^ority  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
votes,  against  only  fifteen  dissenting  voices*  In  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
solicitor-general,  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  stated,  from  the  documents  before  the 
house,  that,  since  the  year  1796,  that  is,  during  the  last  ten  years,  upward* 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  toni  from  their 
country  by  Europeans,  had  either  been  sold  into  slavery,  or  had  miserably 
perished  in  their  passage  to  the  "West  Indies.  The  crimes  perpetrated  in  thi« 
traffic  had  equalled,  if  they  had  'not  exceeded,  in  horror  and  enormity,  those 
9(  the  French  revolution,  and  had  been  constantly  repeated  during  three  cen« 
turies.  An  age  that  could  tolerate  such  barbarities  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  enlightened;  accordingly,  the  British  ministry  resolved  to  wipe  off  thie 
ftain  from  ^the  national  character,  and  their  philanthropic  determination  will 
e^ver  hold  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  memory  of  all  who  revere  the  principles 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion.  The  abolition  of  African  slavery  forms  a 
glorious  epoch  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  millions  yet  unborn  will  com- 
memorate that  happy  period  in  which  the  rights  of  human  nature  jrere 
lestored  in  spite  of  interest,  prescription,  and  prejudice. 

Of  the  foreign  military  and  political  events  of  the  year  1806,  those  that  re- 
iate  to  Naples  occupy  the  first  place.  On  the  9th  of  February,  a  French  army 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  assisted  by  Massena  and  othcf 
generals,  marched  for  Naples,  and  on  the  15th  entered  the  capital,  the  gar- 
Tison  in  the  city  and  the  forts  having  previously  capitulated.  The  king  and 
queen  had  retired  to  Palermo  in  January,  with  a  part  of  the  Neapolitan  army, 
i^companied  also  by  several  of  the  nobility.  The  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  who  was  duke  of  Calabria,  remained  in  Naples  until  the  approach 
of  the  French,  when  he  retired  with  some  troops  to  Calabria,  where  general 
Pumas,  a  French  emigrant,  was  endeavouring  to  organize  a  levy-em^masse* 
General  Regiiier  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  after  several  skir- 
mishes, in  whkh  the  Neapolitans  displayed  very  little  martial  spirit,  the  war 
in  Calabria  was  brought  to  a  close  and  the^whole  kiugdom  of  Naples  8ub> 
mitted  to  the  French,  except  Gaeta  and  another  fortress.  Most  of  the  prin- 
oipal  families  in  the  country,  having  lost  all  estepm  for  their  legitimate  sove* 
H^ign,  readily  attached  themselves  to  the  French  interest ;  so  that  Napoleon 
did  not  hesitate-  to  issue  a  decree  conferring  the  crown  of  Naples  upon  his 
brother  Joseph,  and  his  heirs-male,  with  the  proviso,  that  the  crowns  of  that 
eoontry  and  of  France  should  never  be  united  in  the  same  individual. 
Accordingly,  Joseph  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  on  the  3fUi  of 
March,  and  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  all  the  constituted  authorities, 
the  nobles  testifying  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  change  of  dynasty.  The 
fueen  of  Naples,  however,  and  the  duke  of  Calabria,  for  the  king  himself  was 
a  mere  cipher,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  the  crown.  They 
tccordingly,  by  means  of  their  emissaries,  exciied  an  insurrection  against  the 
French  in  Abruzzo  and  Calabria,  which,  for  a  time,  delivered  these  provincee 
from  French  influence.  While  these  disturbances  were  still  subsisting,  sir 
Sydney  Smith  arrived  at  Palermo,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  English  squadron  lying  there,  consisting  of  five  sail  of  the 
line,  with  some  frigates  ana  smaller  vessels.      *" 

He  began  his  operations  by  throwing  succours  into  Gaeta,  and  aAerward 
taking  possession  of  the  isle  of  Capri ;  he  then  proceeded  along  the  coast, 
exciting  a  general  alarm,  and  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  the  discontented 
Calabrians..  At  length,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  court  of  Palermo, 
sir  John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  in  Sicily,  embarked  a 
body  of  about  five  thousand  men,  with  which,  on  the  Isf  of  July,  he  effected 
e  landing  in  the  gidf  of  Euphemia,  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Lower  C^ 
Ubria.  General  Resnier,  with  hiii  troops,  being  encamped  at  Maida,  scmie 
IBilM  'distant,  sir  Ifmn  Stewvt  detemuned  i^n  attacking  him  beftne  he 
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could  be  joined  by  his  expected  reinforcements,  and  accordingly,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  he  advanced  to  the  place.  The  junction,  however,  had  been  made 
the  night  before ;  and  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  about  seven  thousand, 
descended  from  the  heights,  and  marched  into  the  plain  to  meet  the  assail- 
ants. After  keeping  up  a  fire  for  some  time,  both  armies  rushed  on  with  the 
bayonet,  when  the  superior  firmness  of  the  British  soldiers  speedily  decided 
the  contest.  No  sooner  had  the  weapons  crossed  than  the  French  gare  way, 
.and  were  pursued  with  terrible  carnage.  An  attempt  to  retrieve  the  honour 
of  the  day  proved  ineffectual,  and  a  complete  victory  remained  to  the  British, 
whose  loss  was  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  of  their  opponents.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  this  brilliant  action  was  a  general  msurrection  of 
the  Calabrian  peasantry,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  province. 

But  efforts  of  this  kind,  though  highly  honourable  to  the  British  arms, 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  effecting  of  any  permanent  change  in  the  state  • 
of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom ;  and  sir  John  Stewart,  sensible  that  he  could  not 
long  maintain  his  e^round  in  Calabria,  prepared  for  returning  to  Sicily. 
Having,  by  one  of  his  officers,  obtained  possession  of  the  .strong  fort  6f 
Scylla,  opposite  to  Messina,  he  recrossed  the  straits,  leavii)g  the  Calabrian 
insurgents  to  contend  with  an  exasperated  foe,  who  treated  them  as  rebels, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty  was  practised  on  both  sides  in  a  protracted  and  de- 
sultory warfare.  The  French,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Maida,  reduced  the 
fortress  of  Gaeta,  which  had  long  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
force ;  and  general  Fox,  who  took  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  Sicily, 
refusing  to  concur  in  the  hopeless  plans  of  the  court  of  Palermo  for  reco- 
vering Naples,  the  new  government  in  that  kingdom  remained  undisturbed, 
except  by  some  intestine  disorders. 

About  this  time  an  important  acohisition  was  made  by  the  British  arms  ia 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.  After  reducing  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  sir 
Home  Popham  and  general  Beresford,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1805,  with  a  force  of  about  five  thousand  men,  judging  it  expedient 
to  make  an  attack-on  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America, 
embarked  a  part  of  the  land-forces;  and  after  a  passage  long  and 
tedious  beyond  what  they  had  expected,  arrived  on  the  6th  of  June,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  sir  Home  Popham  proceeded  in  the  Narcissus  to  i«- 
connoitre,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  different  situations  on  the 
bank,  and  to  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  relative  to  the  stren^ 
of  the  enemy.  The  progress  of  the  ships  up  the  river  was  greatly  retarded 
by  the  shoals,  the  adverse  winds  and  currents,  the  foggy  weather,  and  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  charts.  The  laborious  and  unremitted  exertions,  however,  of 
the  officers  and  men  enabled  him  to  surmount  these  obstacles ;  and  the  squad- 
ron, after  having  occupied  nine  days  in  proceeding  about  eighty  miles,  came  to  an 
anchor  off  the  point  of  Quilmay,  about  twelve  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
the  British  commanders  resolved  to  attack  in  preference  to  Monte  Video. 

On  the  25lh  of  June,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  night,  a  landing 
was  effected  without  opposition,  though  a  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
about  two  thousand  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  with  eight  field-pieces,  was  posted 
at  the  village  of  Redaction,  on  a  height,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  troops  disembarked,  and  directly  in  their  front.  The  whole 
intermediate  space,  as  weU  as  to  the  right  and  left,  was  an  entire  plain,  im-  / 
passable  in  winter,  but  represented  by  the  guide  as  practicable  at  that  time  to 
the  march  of  artillery.  It  was  eleven  o^clock  next  morning  before  the  troops 
could  march  off  their  ground.  The  Spanish  troops  were  drawn  up  along  tne 
brow  of  the  hill,  on  which  was  situated  the  village  of  Redaction,  covering 
their  right  flank.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such,  that  the  British  forces 
were  obliged  to  march  directly  to  the  enemy's  front,  and  to  form  a  line  as 
equal  as  possible  to  theirs  in  length.  In  this  order  they  advanced  with  two 
«ix-pounders  on  each  flank,  and  two  howitzers  in  the  centre  of  theif*  first  lirte. 
Having  approached  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  a  tongue  of  swamiSfy 
j^und  crossing  their  front,  obUged  them  to  halt  tUl  their  artilleiry  look  a  en 
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cnitous  route*  Bat  scarcely  had  they  crossed  the  swami),  when  the  Spaniards 
opened  a  fire  from  thei^r  field-pieces,  which  at  tirst  was  well  directed ;  but  as 
toe  English  advanced  at  a  quick  pace,  in  spite  of  the  boggy  ground,  which 
obliged  them  to  leave  their  artillery  behind,  they  received  but  little  injury. 
A  part  of  the  troops  having  gained  the  heights  in  a  tolerably  good  line,  the 
enemy  retired  from  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  British  troops  then  gained  that 
position,  and  commencing  a  fire  of  small  arms,  the  Spaniards  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  behind  them  four  field^pieces  and  a  tumbril.  After  a  halt 
of  two  hours,  the  British  advanced  in  the  hope  of  jSreveiitlngthe  destruction  of 
the  bridf^  over  the  river  Chuelo,  which  lay  between  them  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
from  which  it  was  distant  about  throe  miles.  But  on  their  approach  it  was 
found  to  be  in  flames,  and  they  were  unable  to  prevent  its  total  destruction. 

During  the  night  the  Spaniards  were  heard  bringing  down  their  artillery, 
and  the  British  troops  were  in  consequence  withdrawn  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  as  their  position  seemed  too  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  which 
had  opened  upon  them  from  their  guns  and  a  considerable  line  of  infantry. 
At  daybreak  next  morning  captain  Kennett  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  was  scarcely  thirty  yards  wide,  when  he  found  that  the 
English  had  litUe  or  nothing  to  protect  them,  while  the  Spanish  troops  were 
drawn  up  behind  hedges  and  houses,  and  in  the  vessels  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Circumstances  being  such  as  to  admit  of  no  delay,  general  Beresford  deter- 
mined on  forcing  the  pass,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  down  the  field-pieces 
la  the  brink  of  the  river.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  opened  an  ill-directed 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  the  former  of  which  was  soon  silenced,  though 
the  latter  was  kept  up  more  than  half  an  hour,  but  so  ill-direcfed  that  it  did 
▼ery  little  injury  to  the  British  troops,  who,  by  means  of  boats  and  rafts, 
effected  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the  face  of  two  thousand  provincial 
troops  that  lined  the  opposite  bank,  and  made  but  a  feeble  opposition.  About 
eleven  o'clock^  in  the  forenoon,  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops,  with  some  of 
the  guns,  had  crossed  the  river ;  and  general  Beresford  having  learned  that 
most  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  abandoned  the.  city,  sent  a  summons  to  the 
governor,  on  the  38th  of  June,  and  the  latter,  without  attempting  farther  re- 
sistance,  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  of  which  the  principal  articles  were,  secu- 
rity to  their  religious  worship,  to  the  persons  or  the  inhabitants,  and  to  all 
private  property.  The  amount  of  the  public  treasure  taken  at  Buenos  Ayres 
amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  dollars;  of  which,  one  million  eighty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  three  dollars  were  embarked  on  board  the  Narcissus,  and  the 
remaining  sum,  viz.  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  were  left  in  the  treasury.  In  the  moment  of  elation,  sir  Home  Popham 
transmitted  a  circular  letter  to  the  principal  commerrial  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  informing  them  **  that  a  whole  continent  was  laid  open  to  the  trade 
find  commerce  of  this  country.**  This  ill-judged  measure,  which  in  fact  was 
an  unparalleled  piece  of  presumption,  gave  rise  to  the  most  unbounded  ex* 
travagance  of  speculation,  and  proved  ruinous  to  many,  both  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  For,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  had  been  made  with  so 
small  a  force,  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  retain  it,  and  in  a  short  time 
Buenos  Ayres  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  direction  of  colonel 
Linieres,  a  French  oflicer  in  the  South  American  service;  and  the  English 
troops,  with  general  Beresford  their  commander,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Sir  Home  Popham,  however,  continued  to  blockade  the  .entrance  of  the 
river$  and  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  made  an  unsuccessfid  attempt  on  Monte  Video,  Such  was  the  posture 
of  affairs  on  the  La  Plata  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Some  naval  operations  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  year  of  suftctent 
moment  to  entitle  them  to  a  brief  notice.  In  the  month  of  February,  a 
French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  was  encountered  off"  the  coast  of  St 
Domingo  by  admiral  Duckworth,  whose  force  was  certainly  superior. 
After  a  furious  action,  three  of  them  struck  their  flags ;  the  other  two  weie 
mvea  onsbote  and  burnt    In  the  East  Indies,  the  Fiench  admiral  T-^nnia 
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was  captured  by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  on  board  the  Marengo  of  eiglity 
runs,  with  the  Belle  Ponle  of  forty  guns,  which  vessels  were  on  their  return 
home  to  France  enriched  with  various  plunder.  A  large  convoy  from  Roche- 
Ibrt  was  intercepted  by  sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  four  out  of  five  large  frigates 
were  captured  wrth  troops  on  board  destined  for  the  West  Indies.  A  re- 
markably gallant  exploit  was  also  achieved  by  lord  Cochrane,  who  commanded 
the  Pallas,  in  cutting  out  three  Spanish  vessels  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
protecting  batteries  of  Avillos. 

The  state  of  public  affairs  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  at  this  event- 
ful crisis  was  without  a  parallel  in  history.  The  subversion  and  creation  of 
kingdoms  were  become  simple  operations,  with  which  the  world  was  begin- 
ning to  become  familiarized.  The  territory  of  the  Batavian  republic  being 
ftill  of  French  troops  who  garrisoned  all  the  fortined  towns,  an  edict  from 
Paris  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  create  a  king,  and  furnish  him  with  a 
kingdom.  On  the  9th  of  "June,  1806,  this  change  in  the  constitution  of  Hol- 
land was  notified  to  their  high  mightinesses,  the  states-general,  by  M.  Ver-- 
neul,  who,  being  just  arrived  m)m  Paris,  (f^ned  the  special  commission  which 
he  had  received  from  prince  Louis  Buonaparte,  as  king  of  Holland.  The 
communication  was  first  made  to  the  |rand  pensionary,  and  to  the  assembly 
and  council  of  state.  A  constitution  for  the  new  monarchy  was  then  imme- 
diately framed,  of  which  the  principal  features  were  as  follows :  The  exe- 
cutive power,  with  the  nomination  of  all  ofllces  civil  and  military,  was  vested 
solely  m  the  king ;  the  legislative  body  to  be  composed  of  thirty-three  mem- 
bers, delegated  from  the  different  provinces,  and  elected  for  fiv^  years ;  equal 
protection  was  granted  to  all  denominations  of  religion ;  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  king  and  the  legislature,  every  thing  necessary  to  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  every  kind  of  worship,  was  to  be  determined.  No  sooner 
was  this  new  order  of  things  announced  than  the  new  king  and  queen  of 
Holland,  en  the  24th  of  June,  made  their  public  entry  into  the  Hague.  Louis 
addressed  the  constituted  authorities  in  an  appropriate  oration  of  considera- 
ble length,  concluding  it  by  repeating  his  reliance  on  the  honour  and  virtue 
of  his  subjects,  assuring  them  of  his  affection,  professing  his  zeal  for  their 

Erosperity,  and  reminding  them  that  from  their  loyalty  and  unanimity  alone 
e  could  expect  the  tranquillity,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  life ! 

Thus  terminated  the  famous  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  bad 
existed  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  in  that  state.  The  Dutch  of  the 
16th  century  hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  establish  their  independence 
and  republican  form  of  government :  their  descendgipts  of  the  19th  re- 
signed, without  a  strugele,  those  privileges  for  which  their  ancestors  had  fought 
during  forty  years,  and  for  which  so  many  of  them  had  perished  in  long  ioA 
sanguinary  wars.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Dutch  had  been  long  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  revolutionary  principles  introduced  among  them  having 
facilitated  the  conquest  of  their  country,  and  rendered  it  dependent  on  France, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  shake  off"  the  yoke.  All  resistance  was  now  too 
late,  and  they  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  form, 
as  they  had  already  resigned  the  substance,  of  their  constitution. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  negotiations  were  going  forward  be- 
tween the  courts  of  France  and  En^and,  which  for  some  time  afforded  a 
prospect  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  They  originated  in  a  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  M.  Talleyrand,  the  occasion  of  which  had  been  the 
disclosure  to  the  former  of  an  infamous  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  em- 
peror of  France,  by  an  emigrant  who  calculated  on  the  concurrency  of  the 
British  secretary  in  the  design.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  with  his  characteristic 
generosity  of  spirit,  thought  himself  obliged  to  give  warning  to  M.  Talley- 
rand. In  reply  to  Mr.  Fox's  communication,  an  extract  was  given  from  a 
speech  of  the  emperor  tti  the  legislative  body,  on  the  2d  of  March,  in  the 
foliowine  terms :  **I  desire  peace  with  England.  On  my  part  I  shall  never 
delay  it  for  a  nKNnent ;  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  conclude  it,  taking  for  its 
iMwis  the  treaty  of  Amiens.**    This  intimation  was  clearly  understood  as 
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intended  for  an  opening  to  negotiatioot  and  accordmglyt  after  a  short  iotenral, 
Mr.  Fox  returned  an  answer  expressive  of  the  conlial  disposition  of  the 
En^sh  government  to  treat  on  the  general  basis  of  a  peace  honourable  to 
bo£  countries  and  their  allies ;  adding,  "  that  the  existing  ties  betweea 
England  and  ^ossta  were  such*  that  England  could  not  treat,  much  less 
conclude,  but  m  concert  with  the  emperor  Alexander."  M.  Tallayrand  re* 
plied  **  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  adopted  the  general  princi^^e  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Fox,  but  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  iutenrentiou  of  a  foreign 
and  distant  power.'* 

Among  the  Englishmen  detained  in  France  at  the  recommencement  of  the 
war  happened  to  be  the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  in  whose  ability  and  discretion 
Mr«.  Fox  could  confide  with  entire  satisfaction ;  and  to  this  young  nobleman 
vere  accordingly  transmitted  the  requisite  powers  for  treating  with  tbe  French 
government.  His  lordship  proceeded  to  Paris  to  open  the  negotiation  ;  but 
he  found  the  difficulty  respecting  Russia  unhappily  retarded  his  progress, 
tlM>ugh  a  point  of  form  rather  than  substance ;  as  the  concert,  whether  ac« 
knowledged  by  France  or  not,  between  the  courts  of  London  and  St.  Peters* 
burgh  was  not  the  less  real.  The  principal  subjects  of  difference,  exclusive 
of  Uie  claims  of  Russia,  were  Hanover  and  Sicily.  No  exchange  or  indem- 
nity for  the  first  could  be  hearkened  to ;  and  it  wai^  not  until  his  despatch  of 
June  the  13th,  lord  Yarmouth  informed  Mr.  Fox  of  the  declaration  which  M* 
Talleyrand  had  at  length  made,  that  ^  considering  the  extreme  stress  which 
England  laid  on  this  point,  Hanover  should  make  no  difficulty."  ^  Authorized 
by  this  concession,"  said  lord  Yarmouth,  '*  i  iiiquired  whether  the  possession 
<H  Sicily  would  be  demanded  1"  To  this  M.  Talleyrand  replied,  ^  You  have 
it ;  we  do  not  ask  it.  Had  we  the  possession,  difficulties  would  be  much  aug- 
mented.** The  French  minister  also  conceded,  that  a  British  minister,  au* 
tborized  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  should  stipulate  for  both,  adding,  ^  the 
asperity  Which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  war  is  no  naore ;  and  the 
wish  of  France  is  to  live  in  harmony  with  so  great  a  power  as  Britain." 

So  far  every  thing  appeared  auspicious  for  the  cause  of  peace,  but  an  un- 
happy reverse  soon  took  place.  For  in  a  subsequent  conversation,  the  French 
minister  gave  lord  Yarmouth  to  understand  that  Napoleon  had  received  des- 
patches from  his  brother,  and  the  general  officers  under  his  orders,  stating 
that  Naples  could  not  be  held  without  Sicily,  at  the  same  time  intimating  the 
probability  which  they  saw  of  gaining  possession  of  that  island.  To  this 
lord  Yarmouth  answered,  that  Mng  required  to  stipulate  for  the  restoration 
of  Naples  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  peace,  there  could 
be  no  question  of  their  separation.  Talleyrand  replied  by  repeatedly  stating 
the  absolute  determination  of  his  master,  the  emperor,  not  to  give  up  Naples, 
Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  nor  to  alienate  any  part  of  his  Italian  states  to 
form  a  provision  for  the  king  of  Sardinia,  though  he  frequently  repeated,  that 
Hanover  should  be  restored,  and  that  Malta  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  should 
be  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  observing  that  the  French  government  considered 
these  cessions  as  objects  sufficient  to  induce  England  to  conclude  a  peace. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  36th  of  June,  though  at  this  time 
rapidly  declining  in  health,  addressed  an  excellent  despatch  tq  lord  Yarmouth, 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  shuffling  conduct  of  M.  Talleyrand.  The 
recognition  of  the  French  emperor,  and  the  other  new  potentates  of  his  cre- 
ation, he  regarded  as  a  full  compensation  for  the  restoration  of  Hanover.  He 
transmitted  to  lord  Yarmouth  his  full  credentials  for  treating,  on  which  the 
French  minister  had  laid  so  much  stress ;  but  with  instructions  fairly  to  state 
to  M.  T^leyrand  that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  use  of  them,  until  that 
minister  returned  to  his  former  ground  respecting  Sicily.  He  remarked  that 
if  d*Oubri],  the  Russian  ambassador,  had  offered  to  treat  separately,  it  was 
only  in  the  way  that  lord  Yarmouth  himself  treated,  that  is,  m  ^onn, t>ut  sub- 
stantially in  concert.  Naples  and  Istria,  Mr.  Fox  sidmitted,  were  not  to  be 
conclusive  against  agreeing  to  provisional  articles,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Rossia,  or,  as  he  explained  himself,  *'  that  those  articles  should  not  have  efifeel 
.till  a  peace  should  be  concluded  between  France  and  Russia." 
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Lord  YamMNith,  on  the  Ist  of  July^aoknowleclged  his  receipt  of  the  ML' 
fiowere  with  wliich  he,  was  now  vested  by  the  British  memment,  and  men** 
tioned  his  reception  of  them  to  M.  Talleyrand*  also,  who  merely  said,  ^that 
changfe  of  circumstances  daring,  a  negotiation  were  always  valid  reasons 
for  a  change  of  terms :  that  had  any  confidential  overture  b^n  made  three 
months  ago,  France  would  have  been  ready  to  settle  the  question  of  Naples 
in  the  manner  most  satisfactory  to  Great  BritaiUtthe  same  a  month  later  with 
regard  to  Holland."  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  lord  Yarmouth  re- 
peated, ^  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  negotiation  till  every 
mode  of  seeking  possession  of  Sicily  was  entirely  relinquished.**  On  sub- 
sequently demanding  his  passports,  Talleyrand  took  the  opoortunhy  of 
offering  the  Hanse  Towns  as  an  establishment  for  the  king  of  Naples.  But 
on  the  5th  of  July,  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  lord  Yarmouth's  letter,  Mr. 
Fox  peremptorily  replied,  **  that  the  abandonment  of  Sicily  was  a  point  whidi 
ii  was  impossible  for  his  majesty  to  concede.  The  demand  of  France  was 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  principle  on  which  the  negotiation  rests :  and  the 
moposal  of.  M.  Talleyrand  is,  of  itself,  quite  inadmissible.  To  the  origin^ 
basis  of  the  negotiation,  therefore  lord  Yarm<(uth  was  directed  to  advert ; 
%Rd  if  this  was  not  accepted,  to  state  in  perfectly  civil  but  decided  terms,  that 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  treat  on  any  other  grounds,  and  therefore  to  request 
his  passports.''  Lord  Yarmouth  having  strictly  complied  with  his  instruc- 
tions, M.  Talleyrand  now  offered  »  farther  proposition  from  the  emperor, 
tendering  Dalmatia,  and  Albania,  and  Ra^sa,  as  an  indemnity  for  Sicily. 
This  he  was  assured  would  not  be  accepted ;  however,  his  lordship  consented 
to  wait  the  return  of  the  messenger,  the  French  minister  adding,  that  if  peace 
was  concluded^  Germany  should  remain  in  its  present  state.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Fox  had  so  alarmingly  increased  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  attending  to  business ;  and  the  succeeding  despatches, 
transmitted  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  were  fairiy  acknowledged,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  not  to  hate  proceeded  from  his  pen,  Mrhich  indeed  was  but 
too  evident.  The  elaborate  answer  of  July  the  18th,  to  lord  Yarmouth's  last 
de^atch,  most  unhappily  and  unseasonably  wavered  upon  the  grand  point  ot 
8icily ;  and  from  this  moment  all  was  fluctuation  and  indecision.  This  de-« 
parture  from  a  point  which  Mr.  Fox  had  uniformly  insisted  on,  and  respecting 
which  he  had  declared  it  impoisibU  for  his  Britannic  majesty  to  concede,  na- 
turally induced  the  supposition  that  the  English  cabinet  would  adhere  firmly 
to  nothing;  nor  did  the  slightest  probability  exist  that  France  would  yield  in 
exchange  what  would  be  lUiely  to  obtain  **  the  full  and  free  consent  of  the 
king  of  Sicily."  / 

.  While  lord  Yarmouth,  eonformably  to  the  instmc4ions  he  had  received,  was 
continuing  the  conferenoM  with  M.  Talleyrand,  M.  d'OubrU,  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary,  conclvded  a  separate  treaty  of  peaeo  with  France,  to  the 
mat  mortification  of  lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  not  patience  to  listen  to 
d'Onbril's  apology  for  his  conduct,  naturally  concluding  that  France  would 
now  rise  in  ner  demands,  and  become  less  manageable  in  the  pending  nego- 
tiation. The  emperor  of  Russia,  however,  prudently  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  which  his  minister  had  so  pt^ipitately  concluded,  and  thus  matters 
were  again  placed  on  the  same  relative  situation  as  before  that  event. 

The  Rnghsh  ministry  now  thought  it  aovisable  to  send  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale to  Paris  as  j(Hnt  neffoliator  with  lord  Yamionth,  who  had  given  unex- 
pected offence  to  the  BriUsh  government  by  producing  his  full  powers,  though 
that  measure  appealed  hidispensable  if  peace  were  really  the  object  in  view; 
and  lord  Yarmouth  being  soon  after  recalled,  the  negotiation  rested  wholly 
wi^  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  on  the  part  of  England,  An6  with  general  Clarke 
and  M.  Champagiiy  on  that  of  Prance.  It  would  afford  you  little  interest  to 
go  at  large  into  the  dejall  of  the  various  discussions  which  now  ensuod» 
prqjitt  and  contrt-prqjiU  succeeded  in  abundance',  and  ended  in  lord  Lau- 
derdale demandihg  h^s  passports  to  return  to  England— each  government  ac 
nosing  the  otiier  of  being  the  caose  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiations. 
.  ii  this  eillMml  flmiieiititm  wfakh  peace  or  war  seeioed  lobe  suspendadL 
22 
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Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  for  some  months  past  laboaring  nnder  a  dropsical 
complaint,  expired  on  the  13th  uf  September,  1806,  in  tbe  59th  year  of  him 
age ;  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  wars  and  of  uncertain  nei^tia- 
tions,  Great  Britain  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  patriot  and  a  states- 
man, who  has  had  few  equals,  and  perhaps  in  no  age  or  country  any  superior. 
For  his  own  glory  he  had  lived  sufficiently  long ;  but  his  existence  was  too 
short  for  the  good  of  his  country.  The  public  and  even  the  personal  cha^ 
racter  of  Mr.  Fox,  must  be  estimated  by  his  speeches  in  parliaroeutf  and  by 
his  unwearied  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country.  All  historical 
delineation  is  comparatively  feeble.  The  errors  of  his  early  youth  he  shook 
off  "as  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  While  yet  in  the  morning  of  life, 
his  genius,  bursting  through  the  surrounding  clouds,  shone  with  unrivalled 
radiance,  amid  a  long  succession  of  political  conflicts  in  times  the  most  mo- 
mentous. Tbe  extent  of  his  sagacity  in  his  vast  survey  of  human  affairs, 
could  only  be  equalled  by  what  has  been  happily  styled  ^tbe  grandeur  of  hit 
benevolence."  His  mind  was  too  lofty  to  adopt  sinister  means  of  effectinf 
even  the  most  important  purposes.  Too  ffreat  for  pride,  too  wise  for  artifice, 
he  was  not  only  free  from  dissimulation,  but  from  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
it.  His  eloquence  was  as  various  as  the  occasions  which  called  it  forth; 
alwavs  clear  and  forcible,  at  times  dignified,  pathetic,  and  sublime.  His 
attaches  were  invariably  made  on  the  strong-holds  of  his  aidversaries,  and  hit 
wit,  which  was  occaffionally  brilliant,  constantly  touched  on  his  subject,  and 
never  degenerated  into  personality.  Peculiarly  gifted  to  unravel  the  roost 
complicated  web  of  sophistry,  he  abstained,  as  a  sacred  duty,  from  ascribing 
to  others  sentiments  which  they  themselves  disclaimed.  Without  rhetoricu 
flourishes  and  gaudy  oniaments,  his  language  was  the  vehicle  of  thoiSght  and 
feeling.  Perfectly  master  of  every  kind  and  mode  of  reasoning,  he  mo- 
delled his  arguments  according  to  those  of  his  principal  opponents.  Among 
his  rhetorical  excellencies  may  be  reckoned  his  extraordinary  powers  of  ar- 
rangement and  amplification,  the  unstudied  result  of  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive views  formed  m  a  mind  luminous  and  energetic,  and  rapid  in  all  its  com- 
binations. His  style  was  such  as  a  powerful  understanding  and  extensive 
information  are  calculated  to  produce :  it  was  not  defective  either  in  elegance 
or  harmony,  but  clear,  precise,  forcible,  and  appropriate  to  the  subject  1^  was 
handling. 

As  a  classical  scholar  he  had  few  equals.  He  retained  through  life  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language.  He  could  converse  with  a  Longinos, 
on  Homer's  beauty,  sublimity,  and  pathos ;  with  an  Aristotle,  on  his  exhibi- 
tions of  man ;  and  with  a  pedagogue,  on  his  dactyls  and  spondees.  Such  wto 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  genius  of  Fox  darted  into  every  subject,  that  he 
could  meet  men  of  the  greatest  talents  on  equal  terms  in  their  peculiar  studies. 

His  disinterested  patriotism  and  universal  philanthropy  render  his  me- 
mory dear  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  While  the  subverters  of  thrones 
and  the  spoilers  of  kingdoms  are  crowned  with  triumphant  laurels,  and 
congratulated  with  applauding  peans,  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  ho 
never  gave  a  vote  in  the  British  senate  by  which  one  drop  of  human  blood 
had  been  spilled,- or  the  treasures  of  the  nation  lavished  away.    He 

**  Mid  jarring  conflicts,  stemmM  the  tide  of  blood. 
And  to  the  menaced  world  a  sea-mark  stood ; 
Whose  wisdom  bade  the  broils  of  nations  cease. 
And  taught  the  world  humanity  and  peace." 

The  closing  scene  of  his  life  was  employed  in  the  benevolent  work  of  re- 
storing peace  to  his  distracted  country :  but  he  lived  not  to  eflect  the  wishes 
of  his  heart :  posterity,  however,  will  not  fail  to  applaud  his  efforts  and  in« 
tentions. 

In  private  life,  no  man  was  ever  more  adapted  to  captivafe  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  frequent  intercourse.  His  genius  was  at  once  so 
profoimd  and  so  lively,  his  knowledge  so  extensive,  his  disposition  so  amiable  . 
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his  deportment  so  unassuming,  his  manners  so  a6&ble  and  en^ging,  that  he 
gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  enjoyed  his  conversation,  and  was  the  delight  of 
every  company  into  which  he  entered.  Though  destitute  of  the  giAs  of  for* 
tone,  he  was  supported  by  the  services,  as  well  as  honoured  with  the  esteem, 
of  several  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  aristocracy,  while  he  was  beloved  by 
the  nation  in  general,  and  adored  by  the  people  of  Westminster,  whom  he 
represented.  Dr.  Johnson,  though  unfriendly  to  his  whig  principles,  was 
proud  to  call  him  his  friend,  and  admired  his  genius  and  talents.  ^  There  is 
an  extraordinary  man,"  said  he,  '*  who  can  leave  the  empire  in  doubt  whether 
it  shall  be  ruled  by  the  tongue  of  Fox,  or  by  the  sceptre  of  George  111.*' 
Burke  and  Pitt  condemned  his  politics,  but  to  his  talents  and  virtues  they 
paid  the  just  tribute  of  applause ;  and,  if  report  may  be  credited,  the  latter 
vi-ith  his  dying  breath  recommended  him  to  his  sovereign  as  his  successor. 
The  earl  of  Carlisle  hailed  the  dawning  genius  of  his  youth,  which  he  cele- 
brated in  a  poem  of  great  excellence :  all  his  contemporaries  admired  the 
vonders  of  his  maturer  years ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  regarded  him  as  the 
brightest  ornament  of-  his  age. 

Such  was  the  public  and  private  character  of  the  man  who,  through  life, 
never  deviated  from  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  The  close 
of  his  career  was  not  less  brilliant  than  its  meridian  splendour.  The  three 
last  acts  of  his  life  were  worthy  of  the  lover  of  his  country  and  the  friend  of 
mankind.  By  one,  he  endeavoured  to  put  a  period  to  the  ravages  of  war ; 
and  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he 
would  have  accomplished  the  desirable  object.  By  another,  he  laboured  to 
tranquillize  an  important  branch  of  the  empire  that  was  distracted  by  reli- 
gious feuds  and  dissensions ;  to  remove  all  le^al  disabilities  on  the  score  of 
religion ;  to  establish  on  the  broadest  basis  hberty  of  conscience ;  and  to 
unite  the  interests  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England,  by  an  extension  of  com« 
mon  rights,  and  a  participation  of  common  benefits.  By  the  third,  he  ob- 
tained from  both  houses  of  parliament  a  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the 
«lave  trade ;  and  thus  closed  his  life  with  an  act  which  tends  to  rescue 
humanity  from  reproach,  and  cause  millions  yet  unborn  to  revere  his  memory. 
V^hen  prejudice  shall  be  extinct^  and  party  cavils  forgotten,  the  name  of  Fox 
will  be  classed  among  the  k>enefactors  of  mankind,  and  **  history,  making  an 
allowance  for  the  indiscretions  of  his  youth,  will  enshrine  his  fame  in  one 
unclouded  blaze  of  glory.** 

Poesy  has  immortalized  the  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  erected  to  the 
memory  of  these  two  celebrated  statesmen  and  eminent  orators,  a  monument 
more  durable  than  marble  or  bronze  :— 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd, 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fa3>led  gods,  their  mighty  war, 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar: 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone.  * 

S^Us  of  such  force,  no  wizard  grave 
E*er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave ; 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
Those  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone. 
Where — tanun|f  thought  to  human  pride  I—    ' 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  tide  by  aide. 
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I>rop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear* 

'T  will  trickle  to  hm  rival's  bier ; 

O'er  Pitt's  the  mouraful  reqaiem  sound. 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, 

**  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 

Seek  not  for  those  a  separate  doom 

Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again!" 

On  the  death  of  this  lamented  statesman  some  new  arrangements  .became 
necessary  among  the  members  of  administration.  Mr.  Grey,  now  lord  Howick, 
succeeded  Mr.  Fox  in  the  office  of  secretray  of  state  for  foreign  affain,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  succeeded  the  former  as  fiist  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Mr.  Tiemey  became  president  of  the  board'  of  contnd,  to  which  the  former 
gentleman  had  been  appointed,  on  the  nomination  of  lord  Minto  to  ibe 
government  of  India.  Lord  Sidmonth  was  president  of  the  eooncil  in  the 
room  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  retired  in  ill  health ;  and  the  vacant  office  iHi 
privy-seal  was  assigned  to  lord  Holland.  These  changes  were  father  iinex« 
pectedly  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  pariiament;  but  this  appeal  to  the  people 
procured  for  ministers  no  great  accession  of  strength  in  the  hoose  of  commons. 

During  the  late  events,  Prussia,  as  1  have  already  mentioned  to  yoo,  had 
been  flattered  by  Napoleon  with  the  idea  of  holding  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  great  belligerent  states ;  and  the  offended  pride  of  the  Pmssixa 
monarch,  consequent  on  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach*  had  so  far 
changed  his  policy,  that  he  was  deterred  or  prevented  only  by  the  quick  sue- 
cession  of  disasters,  from  joining  the  coalition.  This  was  an  offence  which 
the  French  emperor  could  not  easily  forgive ;  and  though  Prussia  had  been 
encouraged  to  form  a  confederation  in  the  north  of  Germany,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Rhine,  it  was  found  to  be  a  mere  delusion ;  the  Hanse  Towns  and 
pther  northern  states  of  the  empire,  being  included  in  the  continnaUy  in* 
creasing  circle  of  French  protection.  Besides,  by  the  treaty  lately  signed  by 
d'Oubril,  France  had  guaranteed  the  possessions  of  Sweo^i  in  Germany; 
whereas  the  Prussian  monarch  had  been  'led  to  expect  the  annexation  of 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  Weigmar  to  his  dominions.  But  Hanover  had  been 
the  principal  tie  by  which  Frederick  William  111.  had  been  tempted  to  desert 
the  cause  of  sovereigns,  and  to  lend  himself  to  the  projects  of  Gallic  ambittoa; 
and  though  the  restoration  of  that  electorate  to  its  lawful  sovereign  had  been 
promised  under  the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy,  the  court  of  Berlin  soon  obtained 
authentic  information  of  the  projected  infraction  of  the  subsisting  engage- 
ments of  France  with  Prussia. 

The  resentment  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  of  all  those  who  adopted  the 
passions  of  the  day,  was  now  extreme.  The  tide  of  opinion  ran  strongly  in 
favour  of  war,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  at  Berlin  but  the  great  Frederick 
and  the  victory  of  Rosbach.  The  alienation  of  Prussia  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  courts  either  of  London  or  Paris.  Prom  the  former  lord 
Morpeth  was  despatched  with  great  powers  to  Berlin,  and  the  naval  blockade 
was  immediately  raised.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Talleyrand,  on  the  llth  of 
September,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Prussian  ambassador,  Knoblesdorf,  com- 
plaining of  the  warlike  preparations  of  Prussia,  which  was  evasively  an- 
swered. On  the  1st  of  October,  however,  the  Prussian  ambassador  presented 
in  due  form  the  demands  of  his  sovereign : — Ist,  That  the  French  armies 
without  delay  repass  the  Rhine ;  2d,  The  establishment  of  the  northern  Ger- 
manic confederation;  3d,  The  separation  of  certain  places  from  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  To  these  requisitions  the  emperor  of  France  did  not 
deign  to  reply,  but  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops  with  rapid  steps,  and 
approached  the  frontier  of  Upper  Saxony  before  Prussia  could  possibly  re- 
ceive any  aid  from  her  ally  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
.    On  the  9th  of  October  appeared  the  decUration  of  Frederick  William— % 
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mo^lar  document,  filled  with  the  most  humiliating  confessions  of  the  lengths 
to  which  Prussia  had  gone  in  subservience  to  France,  and  with  expressions  of 
Teseutment  on  being  made  its  dupe  and  its  victim.  It  nevertheless  allows^ 
that  **  the  possession  of  Hanover,  could  it  have  been  obtained  under  less 
unhappy  circumstances,  would  have  been  of  invaluable  advantajg^e  to  Prussia* 
The  king  therefore  conceived  that  he  reconciled  his  wishes  with  his  princi- 
ples when  he  accepted  of  the  proposed  exchange  only  under  the  condition  of 
delaying  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  till  a  general  peace,  with  the  consent  o| 
his  Britannic  majesty." 

At  this  moment  of  rashness  and  passion  Prussia  seemed  almost  to  exult  ia 
the  idea  of  entering  alone  into  a  coutest  with  France.  Early  in  October  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  whom  was  committed  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Weimar,  the  army  extending  along  the  banks  of 
the  Saale.  The  Saxons  served  as  auxiliaries  under  the  prince  Hohenloe  on 
the  left,  and  the  whole  collected  force  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  French  advanced  from  Bamberg  in  three  divisions ;  and  after  various  par- 
tial encounters,  in  one  of  which,  at  Saalfield,  prince  Louis,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  lost  his  life,  the  two  armies,  nearly  of  equal  strength,  but  very 
unequally  commanded,  seemed  to  assume  an  attitude  of  mutual  defiance* 
The  French  emperor,  having  by  superior  manoeuvres  succeeded  inhuming  the 
left  of  the  Prussians,  and  in  cutting  off  the  communication  with  their  maga- 
zines, occupied  in  force  the  heights  of  Jena,  which  had  been  thought  imprac- 
ticable for  artillery ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  13th  of  October,  the  two  armieft 
encamped  within  cannon-shot.of  each  other. 

The  action  commenced  two  hours  after  daybreak,  and  quickly  became 
general,  exhibiting  for  some  time  equal  skill  and  bravery ;  but  a  fierce  assault 
from  the  French  caralry  and  cuirassiers,  under  general  Murat,  at  once  decided 
the  fortune  of  this  memorable  day.  AH  attempts  to  restore  order  were  in 
vain :  universal  consternation  ensued.  Nothing  resembling  even  a  regular 
retreat  could  be  effected ;  and  in  the  flight  of  the  Prussians  towards  Weimar 
and  Nauraberg,  multitudes  were  slaughtered  and  a  still  greater  number  made 
prisoners.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  himself  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
entire  loss  did  not  fall  short  of  forty  thousand  men ;  while  that  of  the  French, 
if  their  own  account  may  be  credited,  was  below  five  thousand.  Farther  re- 
sistance seemed  not  to  be  thought  of.  Erfurt^  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Leipsic,  and 
Spandau  surrendered  almost  on  the  first  summons ;  and  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber the  marshals  Duvoust  and  Augereau  entered  Berlin. 

The  veteran  marshal  Mullendorf,  last  of  the  generals  formed  under  the 
ffreat  Frederick,  was  second  in  command  at  Jena,  and,  according  to  report, 
had  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  dispositions  made  by  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  particulariy  in  separating  the  left  wing,  which  extended  to 
Auerstadt,  to  so  great  and  dangerous  a  distance  from  the  right  and  centre* 
According  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  French  bulletins,  the  loss  of  the 
Prussians  was  above  twenty  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  prisoners,  with  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
sixty  standards,  and  immense  magazines  of  warlike  stores  and  provisions. 
Above  twenty  of  the  Prussian  generals  were  taken  prisoners :  on  the  side  of 
the  French,  only  one  general  of  brigade  was  killed  and  one  wounded.  Such 
are  tlie  accounts  given  in  the  French  bulletins  of  this  decisive  and  sanguinary 
action ;  and  those  which  rest  on  Prussian  authority,  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  regard  to  particulars,  have,  in  respect  to  the  principle  features,  a 
greater  coincidence  than  might  be  expected.  The  disastrous  results,  indeed, 
were  too  conspicuous  to  admit  of  either  concealment  or  palliation.  The 
account  which  is  ascribed  to  Prussian  authority  represents  the  strength  of 
the  French  army  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  and  their  own  at 
only  half  that  number.  The  French  buUetms,  on  the  contrary,  represent  the 
Prussian  array  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Jena  as  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand ;  and  from  every  previous  estimation  of  the  whole 
military  force  of  Prussia,  and  every  account  of  its  disposal,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  statement  approximates  pretty  nearly  to  truth. 
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But  whatever  suspicion  might  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  French  account 
of  the  respective  stren^h  of  the  armies,  the  disastrous  and  extraordinary  con* 
sequences ^of  this  memorable  action  were. such  as  to  render  exaggeration 
unnecessary,  and  almost  impossible.  T^e  rapid  successes  of  the  French,  and 
the  accumulated  misfortunes  of  the  Prussians,  are  without  a  precedent  in 
military  history.  The  emperor  of  France  immediately  took  possession  of 
Potzdam  and  Berlin,  where  he  levied  vast  contributions,  and  sent  the  sword 
of  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  trophy  to  Paris.  The  diflferent  corps  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  were  one  after  another  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  whose 
divisions  daily  sent  in  immense  numbers  of  prisoners,  cannon,  Itc  The 
main  body  of  the  army,  under  prince  Hohenloe,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  men,  and  constituted  the  last  hope  of  Prussia,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  duke  of  Berg.  The  imperial  city  of  Lubeck  was  earned  by 
storm,  and  general  Blucher,  with  above  nine  thousand  men,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  after  a  great  part  of  his  army  had  been  cut  in  pieces  or  made 
prisoners. 

It  will  for  ever  astonish  the  readers  of  military  history,  when  they  peruse 
the  relations  of  this  memorable  battle,  to  find  the  Prussian  corps  every  where 
circumvented,  their  magazines  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  scattered  divisions 
of  the  army  without  ammunition,  forage,  or  bread,  and  literally  starving  in 
their  own  country.  All  the  circumstances  of  this  extmordinary  contest  indi- 
cate strange  mismanagement  in  some  of  the  governors  of  fortified  places ;  nor 
can  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Prussian  terntory  be  accounted  for,  except  by 
admitting  the  fact  that  that  monarch  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects.  Upon  any  other  supposition  the  rapid  successes  of 
the  French  will  remain  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  In  the  space  o''  little 
more  than  a  month,  from  October  the  9th  to  the  12th  of  November,  thev  had» 
if  we  may  credit  their  own  account,  taken  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  prisoners,  two  hundred  and  fifty  standards,  and  above  forty-eiglit 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  eight  hundred  were  taken  in  the  field, 
and  above  four  thousand  were  found  in  Berlin  and  tlie  fortresses  which  had 
capitulated. 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  leading  him  to  detach  Saxony  from  Prussia,  he 
released  six  thousand  Saxon  prisoners  on  theiir  parole,  and  sent  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  elector,  who  thereupon  relinquished  his  intention  of  quitting^ 
Dresden ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  by  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  received  from  this  egregious  ^  king-maker**  the  royal  title.  The 
Prussian  provinces  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  Hanoverian  territory,  were 
reduced  by  an  army  from  Holland  unaer  Louis  Buonaparte;  and  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  had  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  Rhenish 
confederacy,  was  expelled  from  his  capital  and  dominions  by  general  Mortier, 
who  then  took  possession  of  Hamburgh,  and  ordered  the  sequestration  of  all 
English  property. 

This  was  the  prelude  to  a  decree  issued  from  Berlin  by  the  French  empe* 
ror,  dated  the  20lh  of  November,  1800,  interdicting  all  commerce  and  corres- 
pondence between  the  countries  under  his  government  and  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain,  which  he  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  denouncing  all 
English  property  as  lawful  prize;  and  all  vessels  touching  at  any  port  in 
England,  or  any  English  colony,  were  excluded  from  the  harbours  of  FrAnc*e, 
or  the  countries  under  its  control.  This  was  vindicated  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation  for  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  laws  of  maritime  neutrality  by 
Great  Britain ;  and,  extravagant  as  the  terms  of  the  decree  might  seem,  its 
eflects  were  severely  felt. 

After  the  dreadful  defeat  of  his  army  at  Jena,  the  king  of  Prussia  retired  to 
Koningsberg,  where  he  was  actively  emj^oyed  in  collecting  the  scattered  and 
feeble  remains  of  his  once  formidable  force.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French, 
under  Jerome  Buonaparte,  who  had  recently  espoused  a  princess  of  Wnrt»*ni- 
berg,  granddaughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick,  having  passed  the  Oder, 
made  themselves  masters  of  Silesia.  .  The  immense  barrier  whidi  seemed  to 
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iuive  wholly  separated  France  from  Russia  was  now  broken  down ;  and  the 
emperor  Alexander  resoWed  to  make  a  (prand  effort  to  protect  his  own 
dominions,  as  well  as  to  support  the  throne  of  Prussia  and  the  independence 
of  Europe.  While  marshals  Davoust  and  Lasnes  entered  Prussian  Poland, 
an  immense  force  was  collecting  in  different  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
beffan  to  move  towards  the  frontier. 

The  Russians,  having  crossed  the  Vistula,  in  order  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  d6th  of  November  met  his  advanced  posts ;  but  Anding 
themselves  possessed  of  a  force  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  they  repassed 
that  river;  and  two  days  after,  the  duke  of  Berg,  with  a  division  of  the 
French  army,  entered  Warsaw.  The  respective  strength  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia was  now  to  be  put  to  a  decisive  trial ;  and  about  a  month  after  the  forces' 
of  these  two  pfreat  powers  came  into  contact,  the  winter  campaign  began  in 
a  most  sangumary  manner  by  the  battle  of  Pultusk.  The  Russian  general 
Benningsen,  having  taken  a  position  at  this  place,  was  attacked  by  the  French 
tm  the  96th  of  December,  led  on  by  marshals  Davoust  and  Lasnes,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  emperor  of  France.  Davous^  with  ten  thousand 
men  fell  upon  the  left  win|^  of  the  Russjans ;  at  the  same  time  the  attack  on 
their  right  was  extremely  impetuous,  and  conducted  by  Napoleon  in  person. 
1^  conflict  was  extremely  obstinate,  and  continued  till  night.  The  enemy 
was  certainly  repulsed ;  but  the  French  and  Russian  accounts  are  extremely 
contradictory.  Both  sides  laid  claim  to  the  victory,  but  neither  ^ined 
ground.  The  loss  was  unquestionably  great ;  and  from  subsequent  circum^ 
stances  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 

From  the  Russian  official  accounts  it  appears,  that  when  general  Benning- 
sen^s  army  broke  up  fnim  Landshut,  it  consisted  of  only  seventy  thousand 
men,  the  general  having  sent  out  several  detachments.  The  French  army, 
amounting  to  nearly  ninety  thousand,  followed  Benningsen  closely,  making 
continual  atucks  on  his  rear.  On  reaching  Eylau,  the  Russian  commander 
sent  genetal  Marcoff  to  take  possession  of  the  towu,'lind  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict ensued  between  his  corps  and  several  columns  of  the  enemy.  The 
Russians,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1807 ;  but  the  French  advanced  in  such  force,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  consequence  of  this  reverse,  general  Ben- 
ningsen ordemd  another  division  to  advance,  which,  marching  in  three 
columns,  borcff  own  all  opposition,  and  retook  Eylau  by  assault. 

On  the  following  day  the  action  was  renewed  and. became  general.  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  historical  summary  to  follow  the  official  accounts 
of  the  various  operations ;  but  they  assert,  that  all  the  attempts  of  the  French 
cavalry  to  break  the  Russian  columns  were  defeated.  *'In  vain,*^  says  ge- 
neral Benningsen,  ^'did  the  emperor  of  France  lavish  his  last  resources;  in 
vain  did  he  endeavour  to  excite  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  and  sacrifice  so 
great  a  part  of  his  army :  the  bravery  and  persevering  courage  of  the  Rus- 
sians withstood  all  his  efforts,  and  snatched  from  him  a  victory  which  had 
long  remained  jdoubtful.'^ — These  accounts  state  thcvloss  of  the  French  at 
thirty  thousanducilled,  twelve  thousand  wounded,  and  two  thousand  prisoners, 
and  add  that  twelve  of  the  French  eap^les  were  taken.  The  loss  of  the  Rus- 
sians is  stated  at  twelve  thousand  killed,  and  seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
wounded.  From  whatever  quarter  or  cause  the  error  may  have  originated, 
these  statements  must  be  monstrous  exaggerations;  and  other  Russian 
accounts  diminish  the  numbers  on  both  sides  to  less  than  one-half,  which 
seems  to  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  truth. 

The  battle  of  Eylau  commenced  on  the  7th  of  February,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  with  a  shoi^  intermission  during  the  night,  continued  till 
midnight  on  the  8th.  In  all  this  time,  the  attacks  of  the  French,  under  the 
immediate  eye  and  direction  of  their  emperor,  were  incessant  and  impetuous, 
but  repulsed  by  the  Russians  with  invincible  bravery.  The  loss  of  men  on 
both  sides  must  therefore  have  been  exceedingly  great;  but  as  regards  the 
final  issue  of  this  memorable  action,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory 
nothing  can  be  more  discordant,  or  more  flatly  contradictory  than  the  Rus* 
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•aan  oOcial  aceoanta  ttid  the  French  buUeUns,  which  fthows  that  neither  of 
Ihem  ia  entitled  to  implicit  credit.  Subsequent  circumatances  go  to  prore 
that  the  action,  howcTer  aanguinaiy,  waa  indecisive,  and  that  neither  party 
could  boast  of  any  great  advaotage.  At  niidnigbt,  when  the  caniai^  ceased, 
the  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  the  rooniiogthey 
began  to  retreat,  and  left  t!ie  French  to  take  possession  of  Eylaa. 

From  this  period  the  grand  armies  of  Prance  and  Russia  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  inactive.  Warlike  operations,  however*  continued  in 
Swedish  Pomerania,  where,  after  a  number  of  actions  fought  with  various 
success,  the  Swedes  were  at  last  driven  into  Stndsuod.  la  the  month  of  April, 
a  division  of  the  French  army  commenced  the  siege  of  Dantzic*  The  gar- 
rison made  vigorous  sorties,  and  several  obstinate  actions  took  place  in  the 
environs.  General  Kalkreuth,  who  commanded  in  Danlzic»  ordered  the 
houses  in  the  suburbs  to  be  destroyed  to  the  value  of  nine  mUlioos  of  livres; 
and  the  damages  occasioned  in  the  city  itself^  by  the  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment, were  estimated  at  twelve  millions.  Tne  Russians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  assumed  victory  at  Eylau,  could  never  make  an  effort  lor  the  relief 
of  Dantzic,  which,  on  the  38th  of  May,  surrendered  to  the  French  by  capitu- 
lation, after  tlie  garrison  had  been  rc»duced  from  sixteen  thousand  to  nine 
thousand  men,  of  whom  not  less  than  four  thousand  are  said  to  have  deserted. 
The  capture  of  Dantzic  was  styled  by  the  French  the  6rst  fruits  of  their  vic- 
tory at  Eylau,  so  decidedly  claimed  by  general  Benninesen ;  and  it  most  he 
confessed,  that  the  surrender  of  so  important  a  city  and  fortress,  in  the  very 
face  of  the  Russian  army,  was  an  unfavourable  omen. 

This  was  a  most  eventful  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
the  grand  armies  felt  it  as  such ;  for  they  laboured  incessantly  to  strengthen 
their  positions,  and  increase  their  numbers.  The  French  emperor,  in  order 
to  concentrate  his  force,  withdrew  his  troops  from  before  Stralsund,  and 
ordered  all  those  that  could  be  spared  from  the  garrisons  of  Prussia,  to 
march  towards  the  Vistula.  At  the  same  time,  numerous  bodies  of  tnx^ 
were  moving  from  Russia  towards  the  theatre  of  war.  In  the  month  of  May, 
the  king  of  Sweden  arrived  at  Stralaond ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  quitted 
Petersburg,  and  repaired  to  his  army.  Thus  every  thing  announced  n 
momentous  crisis. 

The  fatal  day  at  length  arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  mighty  contest. 
That  day  was  the  14th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battff  of  Marengo. 
Having  put  his  soldiers  in  mind  of  this  circumstance,  the  emperor  Napoleon 
prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  Russian  position  at  Friedland.  .The  battle  did 
not  commence  till  half-past  &ve  in  the  evening,  when  marshal  Ney  and 
fl^neral  Marchand  advanced,  while  general  Bisson's  division  supported  their 
le(u  The  Russians  attempted  to  turn  marshal  Ney  with  several  rejpimenta 
of  cavalry,  preceded  by  a  numerous  body  of  Cossacks.  But  general  Latonr 
Mauberg  immediately  formed  his  division  of  dragoons,  and,  advancing  to  the 
right  at  full  gallop,  repelled  their  charge.  In  the  mean  while^  general  Victor 
ordered  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  placed  inihe  front  of  hin 
centre ;  and  genera]  Summermont  having  caused  it  to  be  moved  about  four 
hundred  paces  forward,  the  Russians  sustained  a  dreadful  loss  from  ito  fire* 

The  different  movements  which  were  made  to  effect  a  diversion  proved  use* 
less.  Several  columns  of  the  Russian  infantry  attacked  the  right  of  marshal 
Ney^s  division,  but  were  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  driven  into  the  AUe^ 
in  which  river  several  thousands  found  their  death.  While  Ney  advanced 
to  the  ravine  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Friedland,  the  Russian  impeiiai 
guards  made  an  impetuous  attack  on  htslefu  This  corps  was  for  a  moment 
shaken;  but  general  Dupont's  division,  which  fcTrmed  the  right  of  the  reserve, 
marched  against  the  guards,  and  routed  them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Hie 
Russians  then  drew  several  reinforcements  from  their  centre,  and  otfasr 
corps  of  reserve,  to  defend  Friedland ;  but,  in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts,  te 
town  was  forced,  and  its  streets  covered  with  dead  bodies. 

At  this  moment  the  centre  of  the  French,  commanded  ivy  marshal  Lasnes, 
wal  attacked ;  but  the  Russians  could  make  no  impression.  This  sanguinny 
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contest  was  decided  chiefly  by  the  bayonet,  and  the  result  was  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  Russians.  The  carnage  that  now  ensued  was  dreadful.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  bulletins,  the  Russians  left  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
eighteen  thousand  dead  on  the  field ;  and  the  number  does  not  appear  to  be 
g[reatly  exaggerated.  But  it  is  difficult  to  give  implicit  credit  to  their  rela- 
tions, when  uey  state  their  own  loss  at  no  more  than  five  hundred  killed, 
and  six  thousand  wounded.  The  French  took  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  a 
great  number  of  caissons,  and  several  standards. 

On  the  following  day  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  towards  Koningsberg  was 
cut  off;  but  on  the  16th,  at  daybreak,  they  destroyed  the  bridges  over  the 
Progel,  and,  having  burned  or  thrown  into  the  water  the  stores  accumulated 
in  their  magazines  on  the  Alle,  they  continued  their  retiroffrade  movement. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  same  morning,  the  French  emperor  ordered  a  bridge  to 
be  thrown  over  the  Progel,  and  continued  thfe  pursuit.  The  Russians  in  their 
retreat  destroyed  all  the  magazines  which  they  nad  in  the  villa^s.  But  a  divi« 
aion  of  the  French  army  under  Soult  took  possession  of  Konmgsberg,  where 
they  found  twenty  thousand  wounded  Russians  and  Prussians,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  quintals  of  grain,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  warlike  stores  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  muskets,  ^ent  from  England  for  the  service 
of  the  Russian  army.  In  this  disastrous  battle  and  retreat  the  Russians  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  artillery,  and  almost  all  their  magazines  and  ammunition, 
on  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  extent. 

The  mysterious  veil  with  which  the  operation?  on  the  Vistula  had  so  lone 
been  4B0vered  by  the  contradictory  asseitions  of  the  French  bulletins  and 
Russian  despatches,  was  now  completely  removed,  and  the  broad  glare  of 
facts  dispelled  the  illusion  arisin^f  from  fallacious  representations.  The  battle 
of  Friedland  was  not  less  decisive  than  those  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  nor  its 
consequences  less  hostile  to  the  independence  of  Europe.  Without  confiding 
in  accounts  originating  either  at  Paris  or  Petersburg,  we  have  nearer  home 
an  impartial  witness,  whose  talents  for  observation  are  indisputable,  and  who 
possessed  ample  means  of  information.  Lord  Hutchinson  declared  in  the 
British  senate,  in  a  speech  delivered  February  8th,  1808,  that  the  Russians 
crossed  the.  Niemen  with  a  loss  of  forty  thousand  men,  having  in  the  space 
of  eleven  days  lost  no  less  than  twenty-seven  generals,  and  one  thousand 
eight  bundre^nd  forty-eight  officers  killed  or  wounded. 

This  sangnvBTy  action  was  followed  by  an  interview  between  the  emperors 
of  France  ano^ussia  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  at  Tilsit  between  France  and  Russia,  and  a  few  days 
afterward  between  France  and  Prussia..  The  principal  articles  werk,  that  a 
part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Elbe, 
should  be  annoxed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Those  parts  which 
had  been  wrested  from  Poland,  and  become  subject  to  Prussia,  were  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Saxony,  under  the  title  of  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  free 
communication  with  Saxony  by  a  military  road  through  the  king  of  Prussia's 
dominions.  The  city  of  Dantzic,  with  a  surrounding  territory  oitwo  leagdes, 
was  restored  to  independence.  The  navigation  of  the  Vistula  was  to  be  free. 
Russia  acknowledged  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  his  brother  Louis,  as  kings  of 
Naples  and  Holland,  and  Jerome  as  king  of  Westphalia.  The  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  also  acknowledged  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  promised 
to  acknowledge  all  the  sovereigns  who  might  hereafter  become  members  of 
that  confederation.  All  these  princes  and  states  were  included  in  the  treaty 
of  peace.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  hostilities  should  instantly  cease  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  agreed  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  France,  fdr  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  the  two  powers. 

The  French  emperor  also  agreed  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  in  order  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
under  the  condition,  however,  that  this  mediation  should  be  accepted  by  En||^ 
land  within  a  month  after  the  conclusion  of  ihe  treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  other 
articles  of  a  secret  nature,  the  ports  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  of  Dantzic,  were 
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to  be  shut  against  the  ressels  and  trade  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  not  bound  by  the  same  condition. 
Subsequent  events,  indeed,  have  excited  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  question.  It  also  appears,  that,  by  another  secret  article, 
Russia  had  consented  to  cede  Corfu  and  the  Seven  Islands  as  an  appendage 
to  France.  In  the  month  of  August,  a  Russian  officer,  attended  by  French 
commissioners,  arrived  there;  and  having  convened  the  senate,  opened  a 
despatch  from  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  which  his  imperial  majesty  declared, 
that  he  renounced  all  the  rights  which  he  possessed  in  quality  of  protector 
of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  ceded  them  to  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Uie 
French  and  king  of  Italy.  The  French  commissioners  accepted  the  renuncia- 
tion, and  took  possession  of  the  islands. 

By  this  fatal  war  the  Prussian  monarchy  lost  nearly  the  half  of  its  terri- 
tory and  of  its  subjects,  with  more  than  half  of  its  revenues ;  and  Russia  saw 
herself  deprived  of  her  extensive  barrier  against  the  dangerous  and  domineer- 
ing power  of  France.  The  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  and  attempted  the  defence  of  Pomerania;  but  his  efforts  were  use- 
less, as  the  whole  power  of  France  could  now  be  directed  to  that  quarter. 
His  Swedish  majesty,  however,  succeeded  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  August  in 
Withdrawing  his  forces  from  Stralsund,  before  the  enemy  was  appr^ed  oi 
his  intention,  after  which  he  crossed  the  Baltic  and  retired  into  Sweden. 


LETTER  V. 

Hittory  of  the  Jlffairs  of  Great  Britain,  A.  D.  1807,  ISOS—ParHcanentary  Pr©- 
ceedtng$ — The  Kin^  and  his  Ministers  differ  respecting  the  Catholic  Question 
— Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — Charge  of  Ministry— Character 
of  the  late  Whig  Ministry— Proceedings  of  the  British  Army  in  ^otith  America 
— Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles — Proceedings  of  the  Briti^  Forces  in  E§iypt 
— Ea^dition  against  Copenhagen — Rupture  Mooeen  England  cmd  Russia — 
Dispute  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  cabinet  of  which  he  formed 
the  main-spring ;  but  the  new  arrangements  consequent  th^upon  having 
been  perfected,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  the  ministers,^  if  apprehen- 
sive of  a  decline  of  their  popularity,  advised  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  preponderance  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, while  they  had  the  means  of  powerfully  influencing  the  elections.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1806,  the  lord-chancellor,  in  the  king's  name,  took  notice  of  the  difficult 
and  arduous  circumstances  under  which  the  two  houses  were  assembled, 
and  deplored  the  calamitous  events  of  that  war  which  had  been  recently 
kindled  anew  by  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  the  enemy.  Prussia,  he  said, 
had  been  constrained  to  adopt  the  ^resolution  of  resistance;  J>ut  neither  this 
determination,  nor  the  succeeding  measures,  were  previmisly  concerted 
with  his  majesty.  Even  the  hostile  demeanour  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  both 
towards  Hanover  and  Great  Britain,  had  not  precluded  the  manifestation  of  a 
wish  to  afford  every  assistance  that  she  could  desire  against  the  common 
enemy ;  but  the  rapid  course  of  misfortune  had  '*  opposed  insurmountable 
difficulties  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose.**  Amid  these  disastrous  inci- 
dents, it  was  pleasing  to  observe  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  with  whom  it  was  more  particularly  necessary  to  establish  a  cordial 
union,  because  such  an  alliance  afforded  '*  the  only  remaining  hope  for  the 
continent  of  Europe." 

In  the  early  debates,  the  affidrs  of  Prussia  and  the  conduct  of  the  ministry 
were  discussed  with  freedom.  The  misfortunes  of  Frederick  William  were 
imputed  to  that  narrow  and  selfish  policy  by  which  he  had  been  guided.  It 
was  affirmed  that  he  had  illiberally  consulted  his  own  apparent  interest,  with- 
out regard  to  the  general  welfare  oC  Europe;  that  he  had  long  been  blind  to 
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Ihe  danger  which  threatened  him ;  and  that,  when  he  at  last  roused  himself 
to  an  appearance  of  energy,  he  acted  without  caution  or  judgment,  and  with- 
out even  waiting  for  that  succour  by  which  he  might  have  oeen  saved  from 
ruin.  The  ministers  were  blamed  for  not  having  given  a  proper  direction  to 
his  rising  zeal,  and  for  not  checking  his  rashness  by  friendly  expostulation, 
until  a  regular  concert  could  have  been  established.  They  were  accused  of 
being  more  disposed  to  resent  his  offence  than  to  assist  mm  in  his  distress ; 
and  their  pretext  of  being  precluded  from  an  opportunity  of  supporting  him 
was  declared  to  be  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  The  late  negotiation  with 
France  was  very  temperately  discussed ;  and  lord  Yarmouth  expressed  him- 
self with  great  confidence  that  had  Mr.  Fox's  life  been  prolonged  but  a  few 
months,  peace  would  have  been  concluded.  Mr.  Whitbread,  indeed,  differed 
fr^m  his  friends  in  the  cabinet  in  thinking  that  peace  might  have  been  obtained, 
eten  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  a  perseverance  in  the  negotiation,  as  the 
French  seemed  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  it  than  on  any  other  occasion 
subsequent  to  their  revolution,  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  kine  should 
be  requested  to  promote  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  communication,  rather  than 
avoid  it  under  the  pretence  of  that  unbounded  ambition  which  prompted  the 
enemy  to  baffle  all  conciliatory  endeavoure.  He  thought  that  war,  eternal  war 
was  not  to  be  waged  for  Sicily  and  Dalmatia.  His  proposition,  however,  was 
thought  unseasonable,  and  both  houses  of  parliament  thanked  his  majesty 
for  having  offered  every  sacrifice  to  peace  tnat  the  interest  and  glory  of  his 
people  would  allow. 

On  the  39th  of  January,  1807,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated  his 
idan  of  finance,  which  was  so  framed  as  to  make  provision  for  a  series  of 
years  to  come,  on  the  very  probable  supposition  of  a  continuance  of  ^e  war; 
the  loan  for  the  present  year  was  stated  at  twelve  millions.  Upon  the  reso- 
lutions moved  and  finally  agreed  to  by  the  house,  much  debate  arose,  and  very 
forcible  objections  were  urged  against  them ;  but  as  this  project  was  never 
carried  into  effect,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into  the  detail. 

On  the  30th  of  February,  lord  Howick  intimated  his  intention  of  preparing 
some  additional  and  very  necessary  clauses  for  insertion  in  the  mutmy  bill — 
an  ill-fated  proposition,  and  ever  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  it  led  eventually 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry,  and  their  being  driven  from  the  councils  of 
the  monarch;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  go  into  some  explanation  on 
the  subject.  By  the  Irish  mutiny  act,  passed  in  1793,  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  hold  any  rank  in  the  army  under  that  of  general,  on  the  staff  in  Ireland, 
though  in  Great  Britain  they  were  disqualified  from  serving  under  severe 
penalties ;  thus  being  deemed  by  law  worthy  of  trust  in  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  unworthy  in  another.  This  anomaly  it  was  the  object  of  lord 
Howick  to  remedy,  by  making  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  act  general.  But 
on  the  5th  of  March,  his  lordship,  m  lieu  of  the  proposed  clauses,  moved  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  "  enabling  his  majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
all  Ms  subjects,  in  his  naval  and  military  forces,  on  their  taking  the  prescribed 
oath  of  allegiance  f  for,  to  grant  this  privilege  to  Catholics  and  deny  it  to 
Protestants,  would  have  been  manifestly  unjust.  It  might  be  thought  that  a 
law  so  salutary  and  equitable  would  recommend  itself  by  a  simple  statement 
of  its  provisions ;  but  to  give  it  the  ^eater  effect,  the  motion  of  lord  Howick 
was  enforced  by  him  with  aU  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  an  accomplished 
statesman.  The  tories,  however,  took  advantage  of  it  to  raise  the  hue-and- 
cry  against  ministere,  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  monarch,  and  for  a  time 
set  the  whole  country  in  a  flame !  Mr.  Spencer  Percival,  late  attorney-gene- 
ral, instantly  rose  to  resist  what  he  styled  one  of  the  most  dangerous  mea- 
sures which  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.  Our 
ancient  and  venerable  establishment,  he  contended,  could  only  be  prreserved 
by  making  a  stand  against  every  fresh  attempt  at  innovation,  which,  if  encou- 
raged, would  not  stop  short  or  abolishing  all  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
jtors  had  thought  necessary  to  enact  in  defence  of  our  religion.  The  present 
question,  he  said,  was  simply,  whether  the  legislature  were  prepared  to  give 
up  the  Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  t    'Hus  measure,  was,  mdeed,  but  a 
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part  of  the  principle  of  innoration  which  was  graduaUy  increasing ;  and  these 
approaches  were  far  more  dangerous  than  if  it  were  to  come  forward  at  once 
in  all  its  frightful  magnitude ;  and  what  might  be  at  first  denied  by  the  wisdom 
of  parliament,  would  be  ultimately  extorted  from  its  weakness !  Such  was 
the  nature  of  the  alarm  sounded  in  parliament,  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry  in- 
stantly awoke  from  its  slumber  and  answered  to  the  call.  After  an  animated 
debate,  an  early  day  was  fixed  for  the  reading  of  the  bill ;  this,  however,  was 
twice  postponed ;  and  on  the  18th  of  March,  lord  Howick  gare  notice  that 
**  the  bill  was  not  intended,  under  present  circumstances,  to  be  proceeded 
upon.**  These  circumstances  were  of  a  nature  so  singular,  as  to  require  par« 
ticular  elucidation. 

In  the  month  of  February,  a  despatch  had  been  received  from  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  stating  that  a  disposition  had  been 
manifested  by  the  Irish  Catholics  to  prosecute  their  claims  by  petition  to 
parliament.  Anxious  to  prevent  an  application  so  unseasonable,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  the  Catholics  of  their  favourable  disi)08ition,  an  answer 
to  the  despatch  of  the  lord-lieutenant  was  prepared  by  ministers,  stating  their 
intentions  relative  to  the  mutiny  bill,  a  copy  of  which  was  transferred  to  the 
king  accompanied  by  a  cabinet  minute.  To  this  proposition  the  king  ex- 
pressed a  strong  dissent ;  and  on  receiving  his  disapproval,  the  cabinet,  on 
the  lOth  of  February,  made  a  respectful  representation  of  the  grounds  of 
policy  and  principle  upon  which  the  measure  m  question  was  founded.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  was  president  of  the  council,  had  fairly  avowed  his  readiness 
to  concur  in  the  extension  of  the  Irish  act,  so  far  as  to  legalize  the  services 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  officers  in  England,  but  no  farther.  This  he  had  made 
known  to  the  sovereign  on  being  questioned  by  him,  confessing  that  he  saw 
no  alternative  but  either  to  repeal  the  Irish  act,  or  make  it  operative  in  Eng- 
land. In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  corroborated  by  the  lord-chanceUor, 
who  described  the  measure  as  merely  a  corollary  from  the  Irish  act,  the 
king  replied  to  the  cabinet  minute,  *'  that,  adverting  to  what  had  taken  place 
in  1793,  he  would  not  prevent  his  ministers  from  submitting  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament  the  proposed  clauses  in  the  mutiny  bill ;  but  thought 
it  necessary  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  go  one  step  mrther ;  and  trusted 
that  this  reluctance  and  concession  would  secure  him  from  be'mg  distressed 
by  any  future  proposal  connected  with  the  Catholic  question."  Under  this 
frail  and  limited  sanction,  however,  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  transmitted  a 
despatch  to  Ireland,  exciting  expectations  far  beyond  the  letter  of  the  act  of 
1793,  not  only  by  removing  the  bar  to  higher  military  advancement,  but  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the  navy,  and  imparting  the  same  privi- 
leges to  English  Protestant  dissenters. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  on  being  apprized  of  the  import  of  the  new  clauses  intro- 
duced into  the  bill,  plainly  declared  the  necessity  he  should 'feel  of  opposing 
the  measure  in  parliament ;  and,  in  a  cabinet  council  held  on  the  first  of 
March,  he  stated  his  conviction,  that  the  extent  of  it  was  not  understood  by 
the  king.  Lord  Grenviile,  however,  expressing  an  opposite  opinion,  it  was 
proposed  by  lord  Howick  to  transmit  to  his  majesty  a  copy  of  the  clauses  in 
question,  which  was  done  on  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  a  despatch 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  same  tenor.  These  documents  were  returned 
without  a  comment ;  but  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  king,  having  previously 
conferred  with  lord  Sidmouth,  declared  to  lord  Howick,  at  an  audience  hdd 
alter  the  levee,  his  dislike  and  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  without,  how- 
ever, in  express  words  withdrawing  the  consent  which  he  had  already  given. 
The  ministers,  therefore,  still  acted  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  kin^s 
mind,  and  the  obnoxious  bill  Mras  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  uie 
12th  of  March. 

It  was  in  this  interval  that  lord  Sidmouth  save  notice  of  a  resolution  to 
which  he  had  come  to  resign  his  office,  with  the  view  of  om)osing  the  bill. 
The  kin^,  however,  refused  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  mentioned  in  strong 
terms  his  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the  proposition  made  in  the  house  of 
eomnoons,  aAer  his  declaration  to  lord  Howick ;  and  on  the  same  day  Us 
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majesty  iniomied  lord  GrenTille,  in  a  maimer  which  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
taken, that  to  those  parts  of  the  bill  which  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  act 
of  1793,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  grive  his  consent.  Lord  Sidmouth,  on 
this,  prudently  advised  them  to  modify  the  bill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  free 
it  from  objections  evidently  insuperable.  This  they  agreed  to  do,  and  lord 
Grenville,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  respectfully  apprized  the 
king  of  the  misconception  that  had  prevailed,  and  their  determmation  to 
modify  the  measure,  so  as  to  confine  it  strictly  within  those  limits  to  which 
^  his  majesty  understood  himself  to  have  consented — an  intimation  which  was 
graciously  received  by  the  king,  who  gave  the  strongest  assurances  of  his 
conviction,  that  the  intentions  of  his  ministers  towards  him  were  perfectly 
honourable. 

It  was  now  confidently  hoped  that  the  difficulty  was  surmounted,  and  that 
ministers  would  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  bill,  so  modified  as  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  all  parties ;  but,  most  unaccountably,  at  a  subsequent  cabinet  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  15th  of  March,  U>  which  neither  the  lord-chancellor,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council,  nor  the  lord  chief  justice  were  summoned,  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  abandon  the  bill  altogether.  Nor  was  this  the  only  or  the 
principal  indiscretion:  a  minute  was  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  now  con- 
ceived that  an  amicable  and  final  explanation  had  taken  place,  announcing 
the  relinquishment  of  the  measure;  but  at  the  same  time  asserting  "their 
ri^t  and  intention  to  avow  their  opinions  in  parliament  respecting  their 
withdrawment  of  the  bill ;  and  in  all  future  discussions  relating  to  the  Car 
tholic  question,  also  to  submit  for  his  majesty's  decision,  from  time  to  time, 
such  advice  respecting  Ireland  as  the  course  of  circumstances  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  empire  should  require.**  This  superfluous  declaration  concern- 
ing "  rights**  which  had  never  been  controverted,  excited  in  the  breast  of  the 
king  the  utmost  apprehension  and  uneasiness.  He  began  to  think  that  the 
question  was  never  to  be  at  rest,  and  that  he  was  to  remain  perpetusdly  ex- 
posed to  a  recurrence  of  importunity  and  anxious  feeling.  The  royal  answer, 
unadvisedly  given,  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  parliamentary 
avowals,  which  the  ministers  supposed  to  be  necessary.  It  declared  that 
**  his  majesty  would  never  consent  to  any  farther  concessions;  and  demanded 
from  ministers  a  positive  and  written  assurance  that  he  should  never  asain 
be  distressed  by  a  recurrence  to  this  subject.**  With  regard  to  a  demand  of 
this  nature,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  reject  it; 
and,  consequently,  it  was  id  dutiful  terms  represented  to  the'  king,  "  that 
those  who  were  mtrusted  by  him  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his 
extensive  empire  were  bound  by  every  obligation  to  submit  without  reserve 
the  best  advice  they  could  frame  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  and 
that  the  situation  of  Ireland  constituted  the  most  formidable  part  of  the 
present  difficulties.**  § 

On  the  following  day,  his  majesty,  with  the  most  gracious  expressions  of 
his  satisfaction  in  reference  to  evenr  other  part  of  their  conduct  announced 
his  intention  of  making  k  chan^  of  ministers,  and  on  the  18th  of  March  lord 
Howick  Mras  authorized  to  notify  to  pariiament  this  his  intention.  On  the 
d5th  of  the  same  month,  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  signified,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  administration  should  deliver  up  their  seals  of  office. 
Thus  suddenly  and  prematurely  was  dissolved  this  celebrated  whig  adminis- 
tration, from  the  combined  talents  and  virtues  of  which  so  much  had  been 
expected  by  the  nation.  Their  fall  was  the  subject  of  much  exultation  to 
the  tories,  and  of  no  great  regret  to  the  whigs,  who  were  severely  disap- 
pointed that  no  radical  change  of  svstem  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Fox>  who 
alone  could  be  expected  to  balance  the  weight  of  lord  Grenville  in  the  cabi- 
net, was,  in  every  point  of  view,  an  irreparable  loss.  With  him  the  spirit  of 
peace  departed,  the  prospect  of  another  coalition  arose  to  view,  and  hope 
once  more  told  her  flattering  tale.  Nevertheless,  the  general  conduct  of  the 
whig  administration  was  highly  honourable  to  themselves,  and  advantageous 
to  the  country.  The  limitation  of  military  service ;  the  various  reforms  of 
office ;  the  abstaining  from  all  reversionary  granto,  and  from  all  political  pro* 
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secntions ;  with  the  amelioration  of  Scottish  jmiBimidence,  and  the  liberal 
boon  to  Ireland  in  their  immediate  contemplation ;— but,  above  all,  the  abo- 
lition of  tiie  slave  trade,  that  disgrace  to  humanity,  will  render  this  adminis- 
tration, short  as  was  its  duration,  memorable  in  the  anihals  of  the  country. 
In  relation  to  the  war,  and  that  only,  their  policy  was  unadvised  and  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  though  they  did  not  pritnarily  repose  on  **  a  bed  of  roses,**  as  lord 
Castlereagh  had  asserted  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  their  entrance  upon  office* 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  state  of  Europe  was  at  this  moment  incomparably 
worse  than  at  the  period  of  their  entrance  into  office.  Let  me  now  direct 
your  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  British  army  in  South  America. 

Reinforcements  to  a  considerable  extent  had  been  sent  out  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1806,  under  the  command,  of  general  sir  Alexander  Achmuty 
^  and  admiral  Stiriing:  sir  Home  Popham  bavin?  been  recalled  from  that  sta- 
tion, with  a  view  to  his  being  put  upon  his  trial  by  court-martial,  for  having 
undertfiJcen  an  expedition  of  such  magnitude  unauthorized  by  the  constituted 
authorities  at  home.  The  troops  were  landed  near  Monte  Video,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1807,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Maldonado,  the  general 
resolved  on  making  an  attack  on  Monte  Video,  it  being  the  only  place  on  the 
river  which  could  be  assailed  with  probable  advantage.  The  troops  being 
landed  near  the  town,  on  the  19th  of  January,  about  six  thousand  of  the  pro- 
vincials marched  out  to  attack  them,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  British  force  afterward  commenced  the  siege  of  the  place.  The 
works  were  found  stroncr,  and  were  ably  defended ;  but  a  practicable  breach 
being  made  on  the  3d  of  February,  an  assault  was  instantly  determined  on. 
This  was  effected  before  daybreak  of  the  following  morning ;  and  after  a 
severe  action,  in  which  five  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  assailants  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  the  defenders,  every  thing 
was  carried  except  the  citadel,  and  that  soon  after  surrendered.  The  prizes 
captured  were  fifty-seven  West  India  and  merchantmen,  independent  ot  gun- 
boats and  armed  vessels. 

Before  any  intelligence  had  been  received  in  England  of  the  recapture  of 
Buenos  Ajrres  by  the  Spaniards,  the  British  eovemment  had  resolved  to  send 
out  an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  whole  province  of  Chili.    For  this 

Eurpose  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
rigadier-general  Crawford,  which  sailed  about  the  end  of  October,  1806, 
accompanied  by  a  naval  force  under  admiral  Murray.  But  the  intelligence 
above  referred  to  occasioned  an  order  to  be  afterward  despatched  for  the 
expedition  to  change  its  object  and  proceed  to  the  river  La  Plata.  It  was 
overtaken  at  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  accordingly  sailed  for  the  new 
destination,  where  it  arrived  on  the  14th  of  June,  1807,  and  raised  the  British 
force  there  to  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  General  V^hitelocke,  who  had,  in 
the  meaii  time,  been  nominated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  in 
South  America,  left  England  in  March,  taking  with  him  an  additional  force 
of  sixteen  hundred  men,  the  service  expected  from  him  being  the  entire 
reduction  of  Buenos  A3nres.  At  this  time  two  parties  existed  in  the  city  of 
that  name;  one  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  Spanish  government;  the  other 
entertained  views  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  and  of 
erecting  an  independent  state.  The  latter  were  thought  disposed  to  join  the 
British,  if  a  promise  were  made  them  of  securing  their  independence^  but  as 
there  was  a  probability  that  the  restoration  of  the  province  would  be  made  a 
condition  of  peace  with  Spain,  there  was  an  obvious  difficulty  of  treating 
with  this  par^. 

General  Whitelocke  arrived  in  the  river  La  Plata  in  May,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  troops.  On  the  38th  of  June,  the  united  force,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  eight  thousand  men,  was  landed  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Buenos  A3rres;  and  after  a  fatiguing  march,  the  different  divisions 
assenabled  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  was  nearly  invested.  On  the 
morning  of  July  6th,  a  general  attack  was  ordered,  each  corps  to  enter  by  the 
streets  opposite  to  it,  and  all  with  unloaded  muskets.  The  greatest  intre- 
pidity was  displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  plan*  whidi  was  so  hn  successfol 
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that  two  strong  posts  were  gained  in  the  town,  though  at  the  expense  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  the  fire 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  every  advantageous  position,  upon  the 
defenceless  troops,  having  heen  most  murderous. 

On  Uie  following  morning  general  Linieres  sent  a  letter  to  the  British 
commander,  offering  to  give  up  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  bloody 
rencontre,  as  well  as  those  formerly  made  with  general  Beresford,  if  hie 
would  desist  from  any  farther  attack,  and  withdraw  the  British  armament 
from  La  Plata;  intimating  that  such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  populace^ 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  if  offensive  operations 
were  persisted  in.  General  Whitelocke,  influenced,  as  he  said,  by  this  con- 
sideration, and  reflecting  upon  the  little  advantage  that  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  possession  of  a  country  absolutely  hostile,  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
This  termination  of  an  enterprise,  from  wmch  much  luui  been  expected,  was 
the  cause  of  great  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  general,  on  his  return  home,  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  whose  sentence  was,  ''that  he  be  cashiered, 
and  declared  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military 
capacity  whatever^ — a  decision  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  approved  of  by 
the  public.  It  was,  however,  thought  that  a  censure  was  not  less  merited  by 
those  who  had  recommended,  for  such  an  employment,  a  man  whose  military 
reputation  appears  at  no  time  to  have  entitled  him  to  a  trust  of  that  importance, 
'ms  disastrous  expedition  was  in  some  small  degree  counterbalanced,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Cura<^,  early  in  the  year  1807,  by 
a  small  squadron  under  the  command  of  captam  Brisbane,  detached  from  thie 
fleet  of  admiral  Dacres.  The  harbour  was  defended  by  regular  fortifications, 
of  which  fort  Amsterdam  alone  mounted  sixty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
across  the  entrance  were  moored  two  frigates  and  two  armed  schooners.  The 
bravery  of  the  British  troops,  however,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  mcon- 
siderable  loss,  carried  the  forts  by  storm  and  the  shipping  by  boarding ;  and 
a  capitulation  yielded  the  island  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  the  garrison  and 
crews  9f  the  ships  of  war  remainincr  prisoners. 

England  at  this  time  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, of  which  some  notice  must  be  taken.  On  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  d*Oubril,  general  Sebastian!  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople with  a  commission  from  the  French  government,  by  every  possi- 
^  ble  means  to  induce  the  sublime  Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia :  and 
he  obtained  an  edict  prohibiting  to  Russian  ships  of  war  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles.  But  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  not  waiting  the  result  of  the 
negotiation,  marched  an  army  into  Moldavia,  and  took  possession  of  Ghoczin, 
Bender,  and  Jassi ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  declaration  of  war  issued  from 
the  Porte,  December  39th,  1806,  and  an  English  squadron  took  on  board  the 
Russian  and  British  ambassadors.  Between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  the 
strictest  amity  had  subsisted  since  the  victory  ofthe  Nile ;  nor  was  the  slightest 
injury  or  infraction  of  treaties  pretended,  when,  with  the  view  of  compelling 
the  Turks  to  an  immediate  accommodation,  or  rather  submission,  the  British 
squadron  under  sir  John  Duckworth,  in  the  month  of  February,  1807,  received 
orders  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  present  himself  in  hostile 
array  before  Constantinople.  In  sailing  through  the  strait,  the  squadron  sus- 
tained a  heavy  cannonade  (torn  the  opposite  shores,  and  a  small  Turkish 
armament  was  destroyed  by  sir  Sidney  Smith.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce,  Ysac  Bey,  one  of  the  Turkish  ministers, 
came  on  board  the  English  fleet,  professing  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  sultan  Selim  III.  to  give  the  desired  satisfaction.  But  the  demand  of 
Britain  was  no  less  than  a  delivering  up  to  her  all  the  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  the  Porte.  The  negotiation  continued  till  the  37th,  and  the  interval  was 
diligently  employed  by  the  Turks,  under  the  direction  of  French  engineers, 
in  erecting  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  long  and  narrow  strait,  and  a  con- 
siderable force  was  collected,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  English  squadron.  Sir  John  Duckworth,  finding  himself  out-manoBUvred, 
even  by  Turkish  artifice,  after  all  his  high  and  menacing  lanicuage,now  thought 
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only  of  retreat ;  and  weighing  anchor  on  the  let  of  March,  he  succeeded  in 
forcing  his  passage  through  the  straits,  though  not  without  incurring  the  most 
imminent  peril.  Any  longer  delay  would  have  been  fatal ;  he  therefore  hastened 
to  repass  the  castles  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  which  saluted  him  with  the  fire  of 
vast  blocks  of  marble,  one  of  which,  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds,  cut  in 
two  the  mainmast  of  the  Windsor  man-o^war.  None  of  the  ships  escaped 
without  damage,  and  the  expedition,  which  was  generally  condemned  as  no 
less  impolitic  than  unjust,  cost  the  country  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  only  effect  produced  by  it  was  to  confirm  the 
influence  of  France  at  the  Porte. 

The  failure  on  this  occasion  appeared  to  be  in  some  degree  <MHnpensated 
by  the  success  of  an  attempt  agamst  another  seat  of  the  Ottoman  power. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  a  force  of  about  five  thousand  men  was  sent  from  Mes- 
sina, under  the  conmiand  of  general  Fraser,  of  which,  on  the  16th,  a  part  an- 
chored to  the  westward  of  the  port  of  Alexandria.  The  English  consul  re* 
sident  there  advised  the  general  not  to  delay  landing  his  troops,  though  many 
of  the  transports  had  not  yet  arrived,  because  the  French  consul  was  en- 
deavouring to  procure  the  admission  of  a  body  of  Albanians  to  defend  the 
town.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th,  general  Fraser  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  Aboukir,  and  the  canal  between  lakes  Maadie 
and  Mareotis,  the  city  of  Alexandria  capitulated  on  the  20th.  By  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Turidsh  government,  and  til  pub- 
lic property,  were  given  up  to  the  British ;  the  crews  were  to  be  sent  to  a 
Turkisn  port,  but  under  a  stipulation  that  they  were  not  to  serve  against  Eng- 
land or  her  allies  until  exchanged.  The  loss  by  which  this  success  was 
obtained  was  inconsiderable ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  treaty  the  transports 
which  had  been  missing  made  their  appearance,  and  two  days  afterward  sir 
John  Duckworth^  squadron  also  arrived. 

Aware  that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Alex- 
andria, provided  that  Rosetta  and  Rhumania  were  m  the  occupation  of  ihe 
British,  general  Fraser  detached  a  body  of  troops  consisting  or  fifte^  hun- 
dred men,  on  the  37th,  to  take  possession  of  Rosetta ;  but  the  commanding 
officer  incautiously  marching  into  the  town  without  previously  examining  it, 
the  troops  received  so  brisk  a  fire  from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses, 
that  after  sustain'mg  a  loss  of  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  they  found 
it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Aboukir.  The  want  of  provisions  increasing, 
another  corps  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
general  Stuart,  was  sent  to  reduce  Rosetta.  The  sununons  to  surrender 
being  disregarded,  the  British  began  to  construct  their  batteries ;  and  as  a 
succour  of  Mamelukes  was  expected,  lieutenant-general  Macleod  was  de- 
tached to  seize  a  post  in  order  to  facilitate  their  junction.  Many  days  passed 
in  fruitless  expectation;  at  len^^  a  great  number  of  vessels  were  descried 
sailing  down  the  Nile,  which,  it  was  not  doubted,  contained  a  reinforcement 
to  the  enemy  sent  from  Cairo.  Orders  were  immediately  transmitted  to 
colonel  Macleod  to  return  from  his  position,  but  they  were  unfortunatdy  inter- 
cepted^ and  his  detachment  was  comi^etely  cut  off.  General  Stuart  retreated 
fighting  all  the  way  to  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived ;  but  a  formidable  force  of 
the  enemy  were  now  perceived  approaching  that  city,  and  finding  its  inhabitants 
also  disaffected  to  the  British,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  general  Fraser, 
offerin||r  instantly  to  evacuate  Egypt  with  his  army  on  condition  tiiat  the  Bri- 
tish prisoners  should  be  liberated,  which  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  on  the 
93d  of  September  the  troops  sailed  for  Sicily.  The  attempt  on  Rosetta  cost 
the  English  a  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  became  increasingly  evident, 
from  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  that  Denmark  coula  not  long 
maintain  her  neutrality.  At  the  same  time,  the  exertions  of  the  Danish  go- 
vernment in  augmenting  its  marine,  and  collecting  great  quantities  of  war- 
like stores  in  the  arsenals,  gave  indications  of  approaching  or  apprehended 
hostilities.  The  English  ministry  strongly  suspected  or  rather  had  positive 
proof,  that  these   hostilities  were  to  be  directed  against   England.    In 
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•▼ery  view  of  the  ■abject,  therefore^  it  was  thought  expedient  to  prerent  the 
Danish  fleet  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  goTemment,  who 
was  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  turning  the  maritime  force  of  Den* 
mariL  and  Portugal  against  Great  Britain.  His  Britannic  majesty  conse 
qaently  thought  it  expedient  to  request  from  the  court  of  Denmark  the  tern 
poiary  deposite  of  the  Danish  ships  of  the  line  in  some  of  the  British  ports. 
This  proposal  was  made  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  representing  the  mdis- 
pensable  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  under  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
neutral  and  belli^rent  powers  of  Europe,  as  the  only  means  of  security 
affainst  the  mischiefs  which  the  French  were  meditating  through  ihe  medium 
of  the  Danish  navy.  In  order  to  give  additional  weight  to  the  negotiations, 
a  formidable  naval  and  military  force,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Gam- 
bier  and  lord  Cathcart,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  with  the  view  of  protecting 
Denmark  against  the  resentment  of  France  in  case  of  an  amicable  result,  or 
to  enforce  compliance  should  her  government  reject  the  proposal.  On  t)ie 
arrival  of  the  British  army  in  the  Baltic,  the  Danish  cabinet  having  given  a 
peremptory  refusal  to  the  application  from  England,  the  troops  began  to  Ais- 
embark  at  the  village  of  Wibeck,  about  half-way  between  Elsinore  and  Go* 
penhagen,  and  on  the  16th  of  August  the  landing  was  effected  wiUiout  oppo* 
sition.  Military  operations  soon  commenced,  and  the  British  troops  gained 
many  important  advantages.  On  the  29th,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  totally 
defeated  the  Danish  army,  which  lost  a  considerable  number  in  ulled  and 
wounded,  independent  of  eleven  hundred  men  made  prisoners*  including 
about  sixty  officers.  The  British  army  then  invested  Copenhagen,  and  ope« 
rations  for  commencing  the  siege  were  carried  on  with  unremitted  activity. 
All  the  preparations  being  completed,  on  the  1st  of  September  the  city  was 
summoned,  and  the  offers  renewed  which  at  different  times  had  been  made  to 
the  crown-prince  and  the  ffovemor.  The  summons  producing  no  effect,  the 
bombardment,  both  from  the  land  batteries  and  the  shipping,  commenced  on 
the  following  day,  and  continued  till  the  evening  of  the  6th,  when  a  proposal 
for  capitulating  was  made  by  the  garrison.  On  the  following  day,  tne  basis 
of  the  capitulation  was  agreed  upon.  The  principal  articles  were,  that  the 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  of  every  description,  toother  with  all  the  naval 
stores,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  disposal  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and 
that  the  British  troops  should,  within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  br  sooner  if 
possible,  evacuate  Zealand.  A  mutual  and  unconditional  restitution  of 
prisoners  was  to  take  place ;  all  property,  public  and  private,  was  to  be 
respected,  except. the  shipping  and  naval  stores;  and  all  the  British  property 
sequestered  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  was  to  be  restored  to  the  owners. 

The  Danish  navy  consisted  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line— one  of  ninety-six, 
two  of  eighty-four,  twelve  of  seventy-four,  and  three  of  sixty-four  guns ;  fif- 
teen frigates,  five  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun-boats ; — a  force  which  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  misht  have  proved  the  means  of  great  annoyance  to 
England.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  expedition  was  very  inconsiderable, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  magnitude  of  the  object  attained.  On  board  the 
fleet  it  amounted  to  little  nsore  than  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  4he 
army  had  only  two  hundred  and  eight  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  during 
the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  exclusive  of  a  trifling  number  in  the  previous  ope- 
rations. The  city,  however,  suffered  severely  by  the  bombardment ;  not  less 
than  eleven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  the 
number  of  houses  destroyed  was  estimated  at  four  hundred,  besides  many 
others  greatly  damaged.  The  capitulation,  however,  was  not  ratified  by  the 
crown-prince ;  and  the  Danish  government,  rejecting  every  conciliatory  pro- 
posal, issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  England.  Notwithstanding 
these  demonstrations  of  hostility,  the  occupation  of  Zealand  was  found  to  . 
require  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  Great  Britain  could  spare  from  other 
services,  and  the  country  was  consequently  evacuated  accoraing  to  the  con- 
vention. From  that  period  the  war  with  Denmark  produced  no  important 
results. 

But  however  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  British  dominions  the  expe- 
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dition  against  Denmark  was,  it  senred  as  an  ostensilile  pretext  to  Russia  for 
commencing  hostilities  against  England.  On  the  31st  of  October,  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  he  accused  the  British  goyem- 
ment  of  rejecting  his  mediation  for  peace ;  of  not  co-operating  with  the  allies 
against  France  during  the  war;  of  sending  troops  agamst  Buenos  Ayres  and 
^exandria,  instead  of  making  a  diversion  in  Italy,  or  some  other  part  of  tfie 
European  continent;  and  jMorticularly  inveighed  against  the  conduct  of 
England  in  attacking  Denmark,  and  troubling  the  commerce  of  Russia.  la 
consequence  of  these  causes  of  complaint,  his  imperial  majesty  declared  that 
all  friendly  intercourse  was  broken  off  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and 
an  imperial  ukase  was  immediately  published,  ordering  the  detention  of  all 
British  ships  and  property.  The  fint  care  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgii  was 
to  put  the  fort  of  Cronstadt  in  the  most  formidable  state  of  defence;  but  the 
war  between  Russia  and  England  proceeded  little  farther  than  to  an  inteimp- 
tion  of  commercial  intercourse. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  belligerent  powers  was  indeed  particnlariy 
ha^sing  to  the  mercantile  interest  in  eveiy  quarter.  In  a  former  letter,  I 
mentioned  to  you  the  decree  which  the  French  emperor  issued  from  Berlin, 
declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  He  shut  the  ports  of 
the  countries  subject  to  his  tyrannical  influence  against  all  vessds  that  had 
cleared  out  from  British  ports,  and  subjected  to  confiscation  all  neutral  ves- 
sels that  had  cargoes  of  British  produce  or  manufacture. '  In  support  of  this 
regidation  he  decreed  that  neutral  vessels  coming  into  any  port  of  his 
dominions  should  bring  with  them  a  certificate  of  origin,  under  the  signature 
of  the  French  consul  at  the  port  where  they  cleared  out,  attesting  that  no  part 
of  their  cargo  consisted  of  British  manufacture  or  produce,  and  that  all  ves- 
sels met  at  sea  without  such  a  certificate  should  be  liable  to  seizure.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1807,  the  British  government  opposed  to  the  commercial  restrictions  of 
France,  a  measure  which  interdicted  the  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy  to  neu- 
trals, by  issuing  an  order  subjecting  to  seizure  all  vessels  of  whatever  na- 
tion, trading  from  one  hostile  port  to  another  with  hostile  property.  This, 
however,  was  not  deemed  an  adequate  retaliation ;  and  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  famous  orders  in  council  were  issued,  declaring  France  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  wifii  all  the  countries  under  her  immediate  power  and  influence ; 
and  subjecting  to  seizure  all  vessels  whatever  that  should  attempt  to 
trade  between  neutral  and  hostile  ports,  or  that  should  have  on  board  any 
such  certificate  as  was  required  by  the  Berlin  decree.  By  these  orders,  neu- 
tral vessels  destined  for  a  hostile  port  were  directed  first  to  touch  at  some 
port  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence,  after  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  proceed ;  and  when  clearing  out  with  a  cargo  from  any 
hostile  port  they  were  required  to  come  to  Great  Britain.  These  restrictive 
regulations  instituted  by  France  and  England,  proved  extremely  incommo- 
dious to  the  Americans,  who  were  now  Income  the  general  carriers  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  of  colonial  produce.(l)  The  congress  of  the  United  States 
retaliated  by  an  embargo  in  all  their  porta ;  and  notwithstanding  the  conse- 
qu^t  annimlation  of  their  commerce,  they  persisted  in  this  measure.  The 
British  government  sent  out  Mr.  Rose  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  rela- 
tions of  amity  between  the  two  countries ;  but  he  returned  without  effecting 
the  object  of*  his  mission.  The  embargo  was  continued  by  the  Americans 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1808,  though  not  without  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, especially  in  the  northern  states.  At  the  meeting  of  congress  in  No- 
vember, the  president,  in  a  message,  acquainted  them  with  the  failure  of  his 
negotiations  with  the  French  and  English  courts  to  obtain  a  revocation  of 
their  measures,  which  were  so  injurious  to  neutral  commerce.  With  respect 
to  England,  he  said  that  an  offer  was  made  to  take  off  the  embargo,  as  far  as 
concerned  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council,  but  that  the  offer  was  not  accepted.(9) 

(l)Thei«weretwooCbiercaiiM8  of  complKiataninat  Great  Britain,  whSch  hare  been  overioafced-aam 
bar  dalm  to  "  the  right  of  search,**  and  her  denial  of  the  right  of  expatriation,— Am.  Ed. 
CD  Loodon  Gazaoe.    Annoal  Beglater,  18(»-1806.    Alkin'aAmialaorUiaBaiciiorGegffgallL 
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LETTER  VI. 

HUtory  of  the  Affatri  of  Spain  and  Port^tgal,  1807— 1809— JD^oreurf  of  the  Bra- 
ranza  Family  for  the  BraziU — Iwvanon  of  Spain  and  Portvgal  hv  the  Armia  cf 
IVanee-^Pertwbed  Staie  of  Madrid— Perfidiout  Conduct  o^  NapoUofnr^ 
Charles  IF.  abdicates  the  Inrone — Resistance  of  the  Spanish  PiUriats — Joeqah 
BuoTUiparte  takes  Possession  of  the  CnmnrfSpain — Penmndar  Wasr^tfintt 
Campaign— Battle  of  Vimeira — Cowoentionqf  Cinirat— Retreat  of  the  BrutiJk 
Artny  in  S^ain,  under  Sir  John  Moore— Battle  of  Corunna — Death  of  Sir 
John  MoorCf  I6th  ofJanuaryj  1809. 

Iir  prosecuting  the  narrative  of  this  extraordinary  period  of  the  affaira  of 
Enrope,  I  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  direct  your  attention  for  some  consi- 
derable time  to  a  part  of  the  continent  which  has  hitherto  occupied,  compa- 
ratively, but  a  slight  portion  of  yonr  regard.  I  mean  the  European  penin- 
sula, comprising  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  were  destined 
to  become,  during  the  space  of  several  years,  the  theatre  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, until  liberated  from  the  hostile  troops  of  France,  by  the  superior  skill 
and  bravery  of  the  armies  of  Britain. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  having  freed  the  French  emperor  from  all  apprehen- 
sions in  the  north,  he  was  left  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  schemes  of  rapacity 
and  aggrandizement  in  the  south ;  and  the  autumn  of  the  year  1807  pre- 
sented a  new  and  interesting  spectacle  in  modem  history — the  voluntary 
migration  of  a  European  court  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  Portugal  had 
long  been  the  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  both  countries  found  their 
interest  in  the  connexion.  The  former  received  political  support  and  pro- 
tection; the  latter  enjoyed  a  lucrative  commerce.  England  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  independence  of  Portugal  rested ;  and  Lisbon  and  Oporto  were 
sources  whence  London  derived  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  opulence. 
But  the  disastrous  circumstances  of  Europe  interrupted  this  enjoyment  of 
reciprocal  advantages.  The  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  emperor  of  France 
prompted  him  to  tnreaten  the  invasion  of  Portugal  with  his  troops  of  ma- 
rauders, and  intimidated  the  court  of  Lisbon  into  a  compliance  with  his  re- 
quisitions, to  shut  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  against  the  ships  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  effect  a  decree  was  issued  at  Lisbon,  on  the  33d 
of  October,  1807. 

In  consequence  of  this  measure  being  adopted,  his  Britannic  majesty  though 
he  had  generously  resolved  not  to  resent  tjiose  acts  of  unwilling  hostility  to 
which  the  consent  of  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  had  been  extorted,  ne- 
vertheless deemed  it  expedient  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  to  act  as  future  circumstances  might  render  necessary.  But  the  ex- 
clusion of  British  commerce  from  the  Portuguese  ports  did  not  satisfy  the 
tyrant  of  the  continent;  and  the  appearanpe  of  a  French  army  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Portugal  induced  the  prince-regent  to  sign  an  order  for  the  deten- 
tion of  all  British  subjects  and  the  sequestration  of  all  British  property. 
This  decree  bears  date  November  the  8th,  1807,  but  the  event  nad  been 
anticipated,  and  most  of  the  British  merchants  resident  in  the  country  had 
previously  removed  their  effects.  These  measures,  however,  though  the 
consequences  of  compulsion,  placed  England  and  Portugal  virtually  in  a 
state  of  hostility;  and  lord  Strangford,  the  British  ambassador,  demanded 
his  passports,  presented  a  final  remonstrance  against  the  conduct  of  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  and  proceeding  on  board  one  of  the  English  ships  in  the 
Tagus,  a  rigorous  blockade  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  full  compliance  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Fi«nch  emperor  could  not,  however,  preserve  its  dominions  from  his  rapa- 
city. He  nad  marked  out  Portugal  for  his  prey ;  and  no  principle  of  gene- 
rosity or  justice  could  induce  him  to  deviate  from  his  plans  of  aggrandize- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  critical  situation  than  that  in 
which  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  was  now  placed,  beins  in  a  state  of  hos- 
tility with  cnglandy  whose  alliance  he  had  been  compelled  to  renounce,  and 
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with  the  French  emperor,  who  had  declared  that  ^  the  house  of  Brannza 
should  cease  to  reira.**  The  French  army  had  entered  Portugal,  and  was 
advancing  towards  Uie  capital,  while  the  British  fleet  blockaded  the  month 
of  the  Tagus.  At  this  important  crisis  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  lord 
Strangford,  in  consequence  of  fresh  instructions  received  from  his  court,  re- 
turned to  Lisbon,  on  the  27th  of  November,  to  renew  the  negotiations.  His 
lordship'had  immediately  the  most  interesting  communications  with  the  comt, 
and  found  that  the  prince-regent  wisely  directed  his  apprehensionB  to  the 
French  army,  and  his  hopes  to  the  BritisSi  fleet.  Having  received  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  the  protection  of  the  British  navy,  his  royal  highness 
mstantly  came  to  the  determination  of  removing  the  royal  family  and  the 
seat  of  government  to  Brazil.  Little  time  was  left  indeed  for  either  delibe- 
ration or  delay,  as  the  French  army  under  general  Junot  had  already  advanced 
to  Aln-antes,  within  about  three  days'  march  of  the  capital. 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  embarkation  was  so  expeditiously  performed,  thai 
on  the  morning  of  the  39th,  the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Tagus, 
having  on  board  the  prince  of  Brazil,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of 
Braganza,  and  a  number  of  persons  attached  to  its  fortunes.  The  French 
army  had  already  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  and  from  the  hills 
had  a  view  of  the  fleet  as  it  dropped  down  the  river.  This  fleet,  which  con- 
veyed to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  Portu- 
ffuese  monarchy,  consisted  of  eight  ships  of  the  line— one  of  eighty-fow, 
four  of  seventy-four,  and  three  of  sixty-four  guns,  besides  four  fngates, 
three  brigs,  and  a  schooner.  Four  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates  were  JeA 
in  the  Tagus ;  but  the  former  were  all  unserviceable,  except  the  Yasco  di  Gama, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  which  was  repairing  and  almost  ready  for  sea ;  of  the 
fri«ites,  two  were  wholly  unserviceable,  and  the  other  three  stood  in  need  of 
a  thorough  repair. 

The  court  was  no  sooner  departed  than  the  French  army  entered  lisbon 
without  opposition.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  British  squadron,  accompanied 
the  ro3ral  emigrants  to  Rio  de  Janem>,  in  Brazil,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1806,  ai^er  a  prosperous  voyage.  A  commercial  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into,  and  a  direct  intercourse  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  South  America,  an  event  which  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  nations. 
Brazil  and  Britain  were  mutually  benefited  at  the  expense  of  Lts^Mm,  which 
was  formerly  the  medium  of  that  intercourse.  But  before  we  proceed  far- 
ther with  the  affairs  of  Portugal  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state 
of  the  sister  kingdom  at  this  tremendous  crisis. 

The  imbecile  court  of  Spain  was  at  this  time  fast  hastening  to  that  condi- 
tion of  internal  dissension  and  degradation,  which  in  a  little  time  occasioned 
the  deposition  of  the  royal  family.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1607,  a  singnlar 
manifesto  was  issued  by  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.  that  his  life  and  cjown 
had  been  endangered  by  a  conspiracy,  of  which  his  own  son  was  the  author, 
whom,  in  consequence,  he  had  caused  to  be  arrested.  The  foundation  of  this 
atrocious  charge  was  a  clandestine  correspondence  carried  on  by  the  prince 
of  Asturias  with  the  emperor  Napoleon,  on  the  subject  of  a  projected  mar- 
riage between  the  former  and  a  princess  of  the  Buonapa^  family. 
Through  the  interposition  of  Godoy,  the  prince  of  Peace,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected ;  the  prince  of  Asturias  having  been  induced  to  write  penitential  let- 
ters to  his  father  and  mother ;  in  which,  however,  there  was  no  confession  of 
any  heinous  or  atrocious  design.  A  treaty  was  soon  afterward  concluded 
between  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain,  the  object  of  which  was  a  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  but  in  return  for  the  portion  which  was 
to  devolve  on  the  king  of  Etruria,  his  kingdom  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  ceded 
to  Napoleon  in  quality  of  king  of  Italy.  By  a  secret  convention,  French 
troops  were  to  be  admitted  into  Spain,  and  others  were  to  be  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  Thus  a  handle  was  given 
for  placing  Spain  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  of  France ;  and  these  were 
the  circumstances  which  led  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  emigrate  to  the  western 
iMBiispheie. 
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l%e  sttention  of  all  Europe  was  at  this  time  turned  towards  the  peuinsala ; 
and  the  desiffna  of  the  emperor  of  France  upon  that  quarter  began  daily  more 
and  more  to  develope  themselves.  Spain,  once  the  most  potent  and  flourishing 
of  the  European  monarchies,  had  during  two  centuries  been  in  a  state  of  de- 
cline. A  wretched  system  of  govenunent  had  almost  extinguished  the  ancient 
Gastihan  spirit ;  and  the  Spanish  armies,  which  had  been  acknowledged  su* 
perior  to  those  of  ail  other  nations,  had  lost  their  reputation  for  courage  and 
discipline.  In  this  state  of  national  degradation,  Spain  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  of  the  continent  which  fell  under  the  control  of  revolutionary 
France ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  that  was  least  calculated  for 
throwing  off  her  yoke.  Yet  under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  na- 
tional spirit  burst  forth  like  a  meteor,  and  astonished  the  view  of  all  Europe. 
While  the  efforts  of  facljion  agitated  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  perj^exed  its 
councils,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud  was  preparing  for  the  execution  of  a  dee|^ 
laid  and  most  unprincipled  design.  Under  the  pretext  of  Invading  Portugal 
and  attacking  Gibraltar,  the  armies  of  France,  m  the  ostensible  character  of 
friends  and  allies,  were  marching  into  Spain,  securing  the  strong  places,  and 
•  taking  the  most  commanding  positions.  In  the  mean  while,  an  apparent  re-* 
conciliation  took  place  between  the  Spanish  monarch  and  his  son,  as  already 
mentioned,  an  event  which  diffused  great  joy  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
A  perfect  harmony  seemed  also  to  reign  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
cabinets ;  and  the  popular  reporCs  of  the  approaching  annexation  of  Portugal 
and  Gibraltar  to  Spain  were  well  calculated  to  allay  the  suspicions  which 
the  entrance  of  the  French  armies  must  naturally  have  tended  to  excite 
among  the  people. 

In  this  manner,  the  revolutionary  volcano  bv  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  about  to  be  convulsed,  had  secretly  and  silently  collected  its  powers, 
and  in  the  montl  of  March,  1808,  the  explosion  took  place.  It  appears  that 
his  Catholic  majesty  had  formed  the  design  of  removing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Mexico,  and  that  the  measure  was  approved  of  by  the  queen  and  the 
prince  of  Peace,  but  reprobated  by  the  prince  of  Asturias  and  his  brothers, 
with  the  majority  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  The  motives  which  led  to 
this  extraordinary  project  are  enveloped  in  mystery ;  as  are  indeed  all  the 
afiairs  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  from  the  period  of  the  allegefL  conspiracy  of 
the  pnnce  of  Asturias,  till  the  journey  of  the  royal  family  to  Bayonne.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  design  of  emigrating  beyond  the  Atlantic  had  ori- 
ginated with  the  prince  of  Peace,  whose  views  m  this  aflGur  are  not  fuUy 
ascertained.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  minister,  whose 
influence  had  long  been  paramount  in  Spain,  peroeived  the  approach  of  his 
downfsd,  and  inspir^  his  ro^al  master  with  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
his  person  and  goveniment  if  he  remained  at  Madrid. 

No  sooner  had  the  intended  emigration  of  the  royal  family  transpired,  than 
the  Spanish  capital  presented  a  scene  of  conAision  and  turbulence.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  a  report  was  in  circulation  that  the  guards  had  received  orders 
to  march  to  Aranjuez,  where  the  court  then  resided ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  road  to  prevent  their  departure.  At  the  same 
time,  several  of  the  ministers  and  grandees  who  disapproved  of  the  emigration, 
circulated  hand-bills  in  the  surrounding  country,  stating  the  designs  of  the 
court  <and  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed.  The  night  was  a 
scene  of  tumult,  and  on  the  following  day,  immense  crowds  of  people  hur 
Tied  to  Aranjuez.  The  palace  of  the  prince  of  Peace,  though  defended  by  his 
ffuards,  was  forcibly  opened,  and  the  furniture  destroyed.  The  princess  of 
Peace  was  conducted  to  the  royal  palace  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her  rank ; 
but  the  prince  had  disappeared,  ana  his  brother  Don  Diego  Godoy,  command- 
ant of  the  life-^ards,  was  arrested  by  thesoldien  of  his  own  corps. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by  the  king,  announcinfr  the  dis- 
missal of  the  prince  of  Peace  from  all  his  employments.  But  this  did  not 
calm  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  same  scenes  were  renewed  at  Madrid, 
where,  as  soon  as  hitelligence  was  received  of  what  had  passed  at  Arai^uez, 
the  people  rushed  In  crowds  to  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Peace,  and  to  the 
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houses  of  serenl  other  ministers.  In  all  these  the  windows  were  demolished . 
and  the  furniture  and  ornaments  destroyed,  while  the  Swiss  regiments  can- 
toned in  Madrid  remained  in  their  quarters,  without  daring  to  oppose  these 
disorders.  In  the  midst  of  this  popular  effenrescence,  the  king  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  so  tumultuous  a  scene ;  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  issued  a 
royal  decree,  by  which  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  prince 
of  Asturias ;  one  of  the  first  acts  of  whose  sovereignty  was  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  and  property  of  Don  Emanuel  Godoy,  prince  of  Peace,  who 
had  been  discovered  and  made  prisoner  in  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
These  events,  however,  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  counter-revolution,  more 
extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and  in  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, than  any  of  the  former  changes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter on  these  unstable  times.  The  duke  of  Berg,  with  the  French  army, 
had  entered  Madrid,  and  was  in  full  possession  of  that  capital.  All  the  ar- 
rangements being  made,  the  important  drama  was  at  length  opened. 

The  two  kings  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.,  formeriy  prince 
of  Asturias,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  and  some  of  the  principal 
mndees,  were  allured  by  deceitful  pretexts  to  Bayonne,  the  station  which  the 
French  emperor  had  fixed  upon  for  the  more  convenient  accomplishment  of 
his  designs.  This  extraordmary  journey  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  mys- 
terious part  of  the  Spanish  revolution.  Without  the  supposition  of  force,  or 
deep-laid  fraud,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  motives  could  induce  either 
Charles  or  Ferdinand  to  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French.  Ferdinand  indeed  declared,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  dictated  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
*•  Many  provinces  of  Uie  kingdom,**  according  to  his  own  representation, 
'^and  all  the  frontier  garrisons,  occupied  by  great  numbers  of  French  troops, 
and  more  than  sixty  thousand  of  them  stationed  in  the  metropolis,  with  a 
variety  of  other  data  which  no  other  person  could  possess — all  conspired  to 
persuade  him  and  his  royal  brothers,  that,  being  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
quicksands,  thev  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  choose,  among  many  evUs^  the 
one  that  would  be  the  least  productive  of  calamity ;  and,  as  such,  they  fixed 
on  a  journey  to  Bayonne." 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  proved  eventually  the  most  imprudent  step 
they  could  have  taken ;  and  Spam  was  left  to  witness  whether  it  were  the 
least  productive  of  calamity.  Had  Ferdinand  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  subjects,  instead  of  those  of  a  foreign  despot,  their  subsequent 
conduct  demonstrates,  that  he  would  have  formed  around  his  person  and 
family  an  impenetrable  bulwark.  The  rash  and  indiscreet  step  which  he  had 
taken  wa»  followed  by  terrible  commotions  throughout  ^e  country,  and  in 
Madrid,  in  particular,  the  most  dreadful  disorders  prevailed.  The  French 
were  insulted  daily ;  numerous  assemblies  were  held  by  the  populace ;  and 
every  thing  indicated  a  dreadful  explosion.  At  length,  on  the  9d  of  May, 
a  general  insurrection  took  place.  The  grand-duke  of  Berg,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  in  coming  from  the  palace,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  populace,  and,  aAer  defending  himself  for  some  time,  was  on 
the  point  of  fallmg,  when  he  was  rescued  by  his  grenadiers.  The  street  of 
Alcala,  and  the  great  square,  were  crowded  with  insurgents.  The  grnnd-duke 
fiew  to  his  post,  and  a  battalion  of  the  French,  with  some  cannon,  repaired 
to  the  palace.  Volleys  of  mpe-shot  and  charges  of  cavalry  cleared  the 
iitreets  and  the  square ;  but  the  insurgents  continuing  to  fire  from  the  houses, 
generals  Daubrin  and  Guillot,  with  their  divisions,  broke  open  the  doors, 
and  all  who  were  found  in  arms  were  put  to  the  sword.  A  body  of  the  in- 
surgents, in  the  mean  while,  pushed  forward  to  the  arsenal,  and  had  alr^dy 
broke  in,  when  general  Lafraen  just  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  loss  sustamed  on  each  side  was  so  variously  represented 
in  the  different  accounts  given  at  the  time,  that  no  credit  can  be  attached 
to  any  of  the  estimates  given  to  the  public ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  very  considerable.  In  consequence  of  these  disorders,  the  grand- 
duke  of  Berg  was  constituted  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
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Tbe  cmis  was  now  arriTed  when  the  emperor  Napoleon,  judging  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  dissemble-,  began  to  unmask  his  designs.  At  first  he  pre- 
tended a  wish  to  restore  Charles,  IV.  to  the  throne ;  but  perceiving  Madrid 
to  be  in  a  ferment,  and  having  the  two  king9  in  his  power,  he  obliged  them 
both  to  sign  a  formal  abdication,  and  the  infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  sutcession.  The  queen  was  also  said  to  have 
been  solicited  to  declare  the  pnnce  of  Asturias  illegitimate ;  an  expedient 
doubtless  devised  with  the  intent  of  invalidating  in  the  eyes  of  Spaniards 
his  right  to  the  crown ;  and  the  least  effect  which  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  would  be  that  of  dividing  the  public  sentiment  between 
nim  and  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  and  infusing  a  party  spirit,  from  which  the 
French  might  derive  advantage.  The  abdication  signed  by  the  king,  and  the 
lennnoiations  made  by  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family,  were  repre- 
sented, as  voluntary  acts ;  but  Spain  and  all  Europe  re^uded  them  in  a 
rery  different  light. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  however,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued,  declaring  the 
throne  of  Spain  vacant  by  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  family,  and  ordering 
an  assembly  of  notables,  consisting  of  the  prelates,  grandees,  &c.,  to  be  held 
at  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  basis  of  a  new  government.  This 
order  was  communicated  to  the  council  of  Castile,  by  the  duke  of  Berg;  ai^ 
a  commission  was  established  for  secularizing  the  lands  of  the  church.  A 
spirit  of  discontent  had  long  pervaded  the  kingdom ;  but  now  the  public  ex- 
asperation was  indescribable.  Except  the  partisans  of  France,  few  Spaniards 
attended  the  junta  at  Bayonne.  The  proceedings  in  that  assembly  might  be, 
easily  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  convened. 
And  the  consummation  of  the  whole  plan,  which  had  been  so  long  carrying  into 
effect  by  every  engine  of  intrigue,  was,  that  the  French  emperor,  on  the  6th 
of  June,  conferred  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother,  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
who  abdicted  his  kingdom  of  Naples  in  favour  of  the  grand-duke  of 'Berg, 
otherwise  Joachim  Murat,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Napoleon. 

This  consummation  developed  the  whole  system  of  perfidious  policy  whieh 
had,  for  more  than  eight  months,  kept  Europe  in  anxious  expectation.  It 
was  now  no  longer  douoted,  that  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of 
Asturias  was  a  scheme  laid  ibr  his  destruction ;  and  all  the  subsequent  intrigues 
at  the  court  of  Madrid  were,  with  too  great  appearance  of  probability,  cop- 
sidered  as  the  effect  of  French  influence  and  agency.  The  measures  which 
Napoleon  had  taken  for  ensuring  the  success  of  his  plans  place  the  whole 
matter  beyond  suspicion  or  conjecture.  They  may  be  considered  as  the 
necessanr  preliminaries  of  the  atrocious  act  which  he  meditated.  The  en- 
trance of  his  armies  into  Spain  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add,  that  their  disposal  was  skilfully  adapted  to  a  design  of  seiz- 
ing the  kingdom.  His  primary  object  was,  to  secure  the  entrances  into  Spain 
by  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  vast  barrier  of  mountains  which  nature 
has  placed  between  that  kingdom  and  France.  The  two  principad  of  these 
are  the  entrance  from  Bayonne  into  Biscay  and  Navarre,  and  that  from  Per- 
pignan  into  Catalonia,  by  Bellegarde,  La  Jonquiera  Rosas,  and  the  famous  pass 
of  Figueras.  Of  this  road,  an  extent  of  above  fifty  miles  lies  through  the 
gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  some  parts  of  which  a  few  armed  peasants  might 
arrest  the  progress  of  an  army.  To  these  may  be  added  the  entrance  from 
Bayonne  into  Navarre,  a  dangerous  and  difficult  road  through  continuous  de- 
files amid  prodigious  mountains. 

Beinff  masters  of  these  importanf  passes,  the  French  immediately  garri- 
soned Barcelona  and  Pampeluna,  stations  of  great  strength,  which  enabled 
them  in  some  measure  to  command  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while 
the  grand-duke  of  Berg,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  advanced  forward 
to  Madrid,  the  central  point  from  which  he  might  detach  his  legions  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  the  I^nch  emperor  was  proceedmg 
to  Bayonne,  to  be  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  miffht  require.  At  that  place 
also  a  strong  force  was  collected,  from  which  detachments  were  occasionally 
tent  into  Biscay,  Navarre,  Old  Castile,  and  Arragon.    This  is  a  retrospective 
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view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  from  the  month  of  Nofember  1S07, 
when  their  armies  first  heg^an  to  enter  Spain ;  and  their  forces  were  continu- 
ally au^entmg,  till  the  last  act  of  the  treacherous  drama.  Of  their  num- 
bers it  18  difficult  to  make  a  correct  estimate ;  but  from  comparing  together 
the  various  accounts  on  record,  it  would  seem  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  prior  to  the  date  of  Joseph  Buonaparte's  accession, 
could  not  amount  to  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  general  Junot 
had  at  least  twenty  thousand  in  Portugal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  when  the  spirit  of  patriotism  burst 
forth  like  a  blaze  in  that  kingdom.  The  news  of  the  renvnciations  of  the 
crown,  compulsively  made  by  their  princes  in  favour  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  patriotic  flame  borat 
forth  in  Asturia.  The  brave  inhabitants  of  that  province,  at  the  tim#  of  the 
Arabian  invasion,  a  crijsis  not  less  perilous  than  that  now  under  considera- 
tion, saved  by  their  valour  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  their 
intrepid  spirit  had  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants  through  the  long 
succession  of  eleven  hundred  years.  From  the  province  of  Asturia  the  in- 
surrection spread  into  Gallicia,  and  into  several  districts  of  Leon.  An  asaem- 
bly,  convened  at  Oviedo,  published  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Ihe 
French  government ;  and  having  appointed  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cniz  general- 
issimo of  the  patriotic  army,  sent  deputies  to  request  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
land. This  request  was  immediately  acceded  to ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  lus 
majesty  issued  a  proclamation,,declaring  that  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  with 
the  Spanish  nation. 

The  patriotic  flame  now  spread  rapidly  in  Spain,  and  in  every  quarter  the 
inhabitants  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  arms.  The  council  of  Seville,  one  of  the 
chief  provincial  jurisdictions  in  the  kingdom,  rejecting  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  council  of  Madrid,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  under  foreign  control, 
assumed  an  independent  authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  YII. ;  and  having 
published  an  appeal  to  the  Spanish  nation  for  support,  issued  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  French  Emperor  on  the  6th  of  June.  Provincial 
assemblies  were  formed  in  most  of  the  principal  towi)9,  and  depots  established 
in  the  most  suitable  situations.  Orders  were  every  where  issued  for  raising 
volunteers,  and  every  effort  was  made  for  organizing  the  armies.  In  Anda- 
lusia adone  above  fifteen  thousand  regular  troops  were  collected ;  arms  were 
put  into  the  hand's  of  sixty  thousand  peasants ;  and  general  Castanos  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief. 

The  insurrection  being  completely  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
different  juntas,  especial! v  that  of  Seville,  the  hostile  armies  commenced  their 
operations.  The  grand-duke  of  Berg  began  to  fortify  himself  in  the  Retiero, 
and  to  send  out  detachments  from  Madrid  into  the  different  provinces.  CSe- 
neral  Dupont,  with  about  twenty  thousand  men,  was  sent  to  secure  a  positioo 
at  Cordova,  from  whence  he  might  readily  move  upon  Seville,  Carthagena, 
or  Cadiz.  General  Moncey,  wi£  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  de- 
tached to  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Mercia.  General  Le  Febvre,  wiUi 
about  eighteen  thousand,  was  stationed  in  Arragon,  for  the  puipose  of  obtain- 
ing possession  of  Saragossa,  and  keeping  open  the  communication  with  Bar- 
celona. The  French  army  in  the  north-western  parts  consisted  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  marshal  Bessieres,  who  had  his 
principal  station  at  Burgos,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Madrid,  in  order  to  maintain  %.  communication  between  the  capital  and  Bayonne. 

The  great  commercial  city  of  Cadiz  was  among  the  first  to  show  its  zeal 
for  the  patriotic  cause.  The  French  squadron,  consisting  of  &r^  ships  of 
the  line,  and  one  frigate,  lying:  in  the  harbour,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  to  the  Spanish  arms,  after  having  sustained  a  cannonade 
and  bombardment  from  the  batteries,  while  the  British  fleet  stationed  off 
the  port  prevented  its  escape.  This  affair  was  followed  by  the  defeat  and 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  French  army  near  Aimanza.  Greneral  Mon- 
cey, having  assaulted  the  city  of  Valencia  on  the  38th  of  June,  fvmn  two  in 
the  afternoon  till  eight,  wa«  repulsed  with  an  almost  incredible  alaiigbler. 
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It  is  not  easjr  to  find  in  the  history  or  any  tlge  or  country,  an  instance  of 
more  determined  ralour  and  patriotism  than  was  displayed  bv  the  Valencians 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  place  being  destitute  of  regular  troops, 
its  defenee  rested  solely  on  the  inhabitants ;  and  while  the  monks  and  clergy 
acted  the  part  of  soldiers,  the  women  were  employed  in  preparing  cartridges, 
and  affording  every  assistance  of  which  they  were  capable. 

General  Mencey  being  thus  repulsed,  he  immediately  began  his  retreat ; 
but  on  the  following  day  he  was  overtaken  by  the  patriotic  forces  under  ge- 
nerals Cerbillon  and  Caro.  A  desperate  engagement  took  place  about  thirty 
miles  from  Valencia,  in  which,  according  to  the  Spanish  accounts,  the  whole 
of  the  French  army  was  destroyed,  except  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
cavalry,  who  made  their  escape.  Saragossa  vied  with  Valencia  in  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  On  the  1st  of  July,  about  midnight,  the  French  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Saragossa,  but  the  courageous  conduct  of  the  brave  general  Pala^ 
fox,  who  commanded  in  that  place,  with  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  armed 
inhabitants,  completely  baffled  their  eflforts.  Several  succeeding  attempts 
were  equally  ineffectual ;  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  French  once  more  made 
a  desperate  assault  on  that  important  place,  but  were  again  repulsed  with 
prodigious  loss.  The  carnage  indeed  must  have  been  dreadful ;  for  the  enemy 
IS  said  to  have  lost  no  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  men  in  their  attacks  on 
Saragossa.  In  some  of  the  Spanish  accounts  it  is  asserted,  that  the  gates 
of  the  city  being  thrown  open,  the  French  entered  without  opposition,  and 
were  immediately  exterminated  with  grape-shot  in  the  streets  and  musketry 
from  the  houses ;  but  it  is  not  ea^  to  credit  the  report  of  their  entering  so 
incautiously,  without  suspecting  some  stratagem. 

In  another  quarter,  however,  the  Spaniards  were  less  successful.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  French  were  repulsed  in  their  grand  attack  on  Sara- 
gossa, the  patriotic  general  Cuesta,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
aided  by.a  body  of  peasantry,  and  having  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
defeated,  near  Benevento,  by  general  La  Solles,  whose  force  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  The  patriots,  though  on  the 
whole  superior  in  number  to  the  French,  had  only  eight  hundred  horse ;  and 
the  battle  being  fought  in  a  champaign  country,  their  defeat  may  be  attributed 
to  this  deficiency. 

But  the  most  important  transaction  took  place  in  the  province  of  Anda* 
losia.  The  French  general  Dupont,  finding  that  Seville,  Carthagena,  and  Ca- 
diz, the  three  principal  places  which  he  was  sent  to  cover  and  protect,  had 
declared  for  the  patriots,  abandoned  Cordova,  and  took  a  strong  position  on 
the  heights  of  Andujar,  near  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver.  General  Cas- 
tanos,  at  the  head  of  the  Andalusian  army,  immediately  advanced  upon  this 
position ;  and  having  received  intelligence  that  a  detachment  of  eight  thou- 
sand French,  from  the  head-quarters  at 'Madrid,  was  already  on  its  march  to 
Andnjar,  resolved  to  attack  Dupont  before  he  could  receive  this  reinforcement. 
An  obstinate  and  bloodv  action  ensued ;  but  the  patriots  at  length  prevailed, 
and  their  victory  was  decisive.  The  French  general,  in  order  to  save  the  re- 
mains of  his  army  from  total  destruction,  on  the  90th  of  July  surrendered 
himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  The  detachment  that  was  on  the 
way  to  join  him  was  included  in  this  capitulation,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  prisoners,  but  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  France. 

This  victory  was  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  patriotic  cause.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  action  general  Dupont*s  army  amoimted  to  more 
than  twelve  thousand  effective  men ;  so  that  in  one  day,  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  of  the  French  were  either  killed,  made  prisoners,  or  expelled  from 
Spain.  Had  Dupont  gained  the  victory.  Seville  and  Cadiz  would  have  lain 
at  his  mercy ;  and  the  French  would  have  intersected  Spain  with  their  garri- 
sons in  a  line  from  Navarre,  through  Castile,  to  Andalusia.  By  his  defeat, 
and  that  of  gen'eral  Moncey  in  Valencia,  all  the  southern  provinces  were 
completely  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

Vvhile  these  important  events  were  transpiring  in  the  provinces,  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  the  newly  created  sovereign,  was  preparing  to  take  possession 
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of  his  kingdom.  On  hi9  arrival  at  Vittoria  he  issued  a  proclamatiou,  an*' 
nouncing  to  the  Spaniards  the  inestimable  blessings  which  they  were  about 
to  derive  from  his  beneficent  reign !  From  Vittoria  he  proceeded  to  Burgos, 
and  from  thence  to  Madrid. .  By  a  very  singular  coincidence,  king  Joseph 
made  his  public  entrance  into  his  capital  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  identical 
day  that  was  signalized  by  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  general  Dupont  and 
his  army.  His  accession  was  solemnized  with  illuminations,  and  other  ex- 
ternal demonstrations  of  joy,  such  as  power  may  always  extort,  but  which 
would  not  have  given  the  new  monarch^much  pleasure,  had  he  been  apprized 
at  the  moment  of  what  was  passing  in  the  vicinity  of  Andujar.  The  splen- 
did illusion,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Successive  accounts  of  the 
disasters  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  and  of  the  approach  of  the  ^patriots 
towards  Madrid,  indicated  that  his  crown  was  likely  to  prove  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  warned  him  of  the  propriety  of  a  timely  flight.  After  a  short 
stay  of  seven  days,  on  the  27th  of  July  he  began  his  retreat  from  Madrid, 
carrying  off  with  him  the  6rown  jewels,  and  all  that  was  most  valuable,  from 
the  palace  of  the  ancient  sovereigns,  and  retired  precipitately  towards  France, 
while  the  patriots  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  capital. 

Finding  themselves  defeated  in  every  part  of  Spain,  the  French  now  began 
to  retreat  from  the  different  provinces  towards  Vittoria ;  and  having  left  a 
garrison  in  Burgos,  and  seized  on  Bilboa,  they  concentrated  the  remainder 
of  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Their  numbers,  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Collecting  their  different  losses  in  Valenck,  before  Saragossa,  with  the  de- 
struction of  their  army  in  Andalusia,  and  those  that  fell  in  a  variety  of  less 
important  actions,  it  has  been  thought  that  fifty  thousand  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  estimate.  The  successes  of  the  Spaniards  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July  were  certainly  important  and  brilliant ;  while  the  losses  of  tne 
French  were  greater  than  they  had  ever  been  in  so  short  a  period^  of  time 
since  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  France. 

About  the  middle  of  Aug^ust  an  event  took  place  which  brought  to  the  pa- 
triotic cause  a  considerable  accession  of  streneth.  Several  bodies  of  Spanish 
troops  had  been  furnished  by  the  couVt  of  Madrid  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French 
emperor :  of  these,  eight  thousand  were  stationed  in  the  Danish  island  of 
Funen,  and  two  thousand  in  that  of  Langeland.  A  negotiation  being  entered 
into  between  their  commander,  the  marquis  del  Romana,  and  admiral  Keats, 
then  commanding  a  British  squadron  in  the  North  Seas,  in  order  to  effect 
their  liberation,  the  Spaniards  in  Funen  seized  the  vessels  and  small  craft, 
the  Danish  troops  in  that  island  being  inadequate  to  oppose  them,  and  con- 
veyed themselves  to  Langeland,  where  their  countrymen  had  seized  the  bat- 
tery at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  By  this  excellent  manoeuyre  ten  thousand 
Spanish  troops  were  rescued  from  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  and  conveyed 
by  the  British  ships  to  Spain,  where  they  joined  their  brethren  in  arms  in 
maintaining  the  cause  of  their  country. 

The  patriotic  spirit  by  which  Spain  was  so  gloriously  animated,  was  now 
communicated  to  Portugal.  A  general  insurrection  took  place  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tras  los  Montes  and  Entre  Doura  e  Minho,  which  rapidly  spread 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  After  some  severe  contests,  the  French 
under  general  Loison  were  driven  out  of  Oporto,  and  nearly  cut  off  in  their 
retreat  towards  Lisbon.  The  clerg}',  and  particularly  the  monks  of  Oporto, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage  and  patriotism ;  and,  partly  by  their 
exhortations,  and  partly  by  their  example,  encouraged  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  invaders,  the  plunderers  of  their  churches,  and  the  op- 
pressors of  their  country.  The  result  was,  that  the  French  were  ^xpellei 
from  Coimbra  and  several  other  places,  and  general  Junot  was  obliged  to  con- 
centrate his  troops  in  and  about  Lisbon. 

'Che  British  government  had  resolved  to  render  every  possible  assistance 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriots ;  and  its  intentions  met  with  the  entiie 
spprobation  and  applause  of  the  public  Seldom,  indeed,  has  the  British  na- 
tion appeared  more  interested  in  any  cause,  or  more  unanimous  in  appioyioc 
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the  measares  of  government  thun  on  this  occasion.  A  large  quantity  of  arms 
had  early  been  shipped  off  for  the  use  of  the  patriots  of  Spain :  and  the  mi- 
nistry made  no  delay  in  preparing  to  furnish  them  with  more  effectual  suc-> 
cours.  The  most  sanguine  hopes  were  consequently  now  entertained,  that 
a  successful  stand  would  be  made  in  the  peninsula  against  the  domineering 
conduct  of  France.  But  these  bright  and  animating  prospects  were  soon  be** 
clouded;  for  a  system  of  mismanagement  was  introduced  which  proved 
highly  detrimeutsii  to  the  common  cause.  The  different  provincial  juntas  of 
Spain,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  without  any  supreme  authority  or 
centre  of  union,  resembled  so  many  different  states  confederated  for  the  com- 
mon interest,  rather  than  one  united  nation ;  and  this  precarious  and  intricate 
state  of  things  prevented  any  effectual  plan  from  being  concerted  between  the 
patriots  and  the  British  government.  Besides  this  difficulty,  it  appears  that 
the  Spaniards,  elated  with  their  important  and  brilliant  successes,  considered 
themselves  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  their 
country,  which  a  little  time  convinced  them  was  a  fatal  delusion. 

Had  the  patriots  concerted  with  the  British  government  a  bold  and  com- 
manding  plan,  and  as  the  result  of  that  a  large  British  force  had  been  poured 
into  Spain,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  war  and  the  source  of  danger, 
the  French  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  completely  expelled,  or  forced 
to  surrender.  The  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  might  have  been  secured,  and  the 
entrance  of  fresh  armies  from  France  might  have  been,  at  least  for  some 
time,  effectually  opposed.  The  Spaniards  would  have  gained  leisure  to  esta- 
blish their  government,  and  organize  their  military  system ;  and  the  national 
spirit  being  kept  buoyant  by  national  union,  the  martial  bands  of  a  patriotic 
people  would  have  composed  a  formidable  phalanx.  But  it  was  unfortunate 
for  Spain  that  things  were  quite  differently  managed.  The  patriots  seemed  to 
decline  the  assistance  of  the  British  forces  in  the  North,  and  recommended  in 
preference  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  while  a  French  army  still  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  was  left  entirely  open. 

Jn  compliance  with  the  representations  of  the  juntas,  Great  Britain  adopted 
the  plans  which  they  had  suggested.  About  the  end  of  July,  a  force  of  four- 
teen thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  des- 
patched to  Portugal,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that  country  being  the 
primary  object  of  the  expedition.  Having  effected  a  landing,  only  a  few  days 
elapsed  before  they  commenced  military  operations.  The  French  general 
Laborde  was  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  near  Roleia ;  and  as  ther^  was 
reason  to  apprehend  he  might  be  joined  by  general  Loison,  who  was  then  at 
Rio  Major,  the  British  general  resolved  to  attack  his  position  before  the  junc- 
tion could  take  place.  The  army  advanced  from  Caldas  in  three  columns,  the 
right  being  composed  of  the  Portuguese;  and  the  two  others  of  British  troops, 
led  on  by  major-generals  Ferguson  and  Hill,  and  brigadier-generals  Nightin- 
gale, Crauford,  and  Fane.  The  enemy's  positions  were  formidable,  and  de- 
fended with  great  bravery  and  skill ;  but  the  attack  made  by  the  British  co- 
lumns^proved  irresistible.  After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  killed,  wounded,  an4  missing.  Lieutenant-colonel  Lake  fell  gallantly 
in  the  heat  of  the  action.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night,  the  French 
generals  Loison  and  Laborde  effected  a  junction  at  Torres  Vedrais,  and  both 
began  their  march  towards  Lisbon.  The  British  army  was  also  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  troops  commanded  by  brigadier-general  Anstruther,  being  part 
of  a  force  sent  froni  Englandiunder  brigadier-general  Ackland. 

The  moment  was  now  approaching  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
French  armv  in  Portugal,  and  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tarus.  General 
Junot,  on  whom  the  empetorof  France  had  conferred  the  title  of  due  d'Abran- 
tes,  having  collected  all  his  detachments,  attacked  the  British  army,  on  the 
SI  St  of  August,  in  its  strong  position  at  the  village  of  Vimeira.  The  attack 
was  made  by  the  French  in  several  columns,  and  with  great  impetuosity,  till 
they  were  (uivea  back  by  the  bayonet ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  annoved 
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on  their  flank  by  a  cannonade  from  the  artillery  placed  on  the  heights,  thev 
were  obliged,  after  a  severe  contest^  to  retire  in  confusion.  A  vigoicos  attack 
was  also  made  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  cavalry 
on  major-general  Ferguson's  brigade,  who  bravely  repulsed  the  assailants,  and 
afterward  attacked  them,  being  supported  by  the  brigades  of  brigadier-gene- 
rals Nightingale,  Bowes,  and  Ackland,  while  general  Crauford's  brigade  and 
the  Portuguese  troops,  in  two  lines,  advanced  along  the  heights  on  the  lefU 
General  Ferguson  led  en  his  troops  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  judgment 
superior  to  all  praise,  and  was  supported  in  the  ablest  manner  by  general 
Nightingale.  At  length,  the  enemy,  being  every  where  repulsed,  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  kil&d, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty-three  tumbnlsof 
ammunition.  One  French  general,  Beniere,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  another, 
supposed  to  be  general  Thebauld,  was  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
loss  of  the  English,  as  stated  in  the  returns,  was  seven  hundred  and  forty  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  which  were  included  many  valuable  officers. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  general  Dalrymple  landed,  and  took 
the  chief  command  of  the  army.  On  the  3(Hh  of  August,  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities was  agreed  on,  and  eight  days  afterward  i^  definitive  convention  was 
signed  by  the  French  and  British  commanders.  By  this  treaty  the  French 
were  to  carry  off  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  carriages,  and  horses, 
with  their  military  chest,  and  all  the  plunder  acquired  by  contributions,  and 
to  be  conveyed  to  France  in  British  vessels,  without  any  restrictions  in  regard 
to  future  service.  The  Portuguese  artillery,.  &c.,  with  the  military  and 
naval  arsenals,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  British  army  and  navy.  No 
Portuguese  was  to  be  molested  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
with  the  French  invaders ;  and  the  British  commanders  engaged  to  i»evail 
on  the  Spaniards  to  release  all  the  French  who  were  arrested  in  Spain,  and 
were  not  bona  Jide  military  men.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagos,  con- 
sisting of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  surrendered  to  the  British  go- 
vernment as  a  deposite,  to  be  given  up  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace ;  but  the  officers  and  seamen,  above  ^ve  thousand  six  hundred  in  num* 
her,  were  to  be  immediately  carried  to  Russia. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  cmisenting  to  this  extraordinary  conventkm  were, 
the  apprehended  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions,  and  the  importance  of  time, 
on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  the  approach  of  the  equinox,  and  the 
means  which  the  enemy  had  of  protractinji:  his  defence.  These  reasons, 
however,  were  far  from  being  satisfactory  either  to  the  British  or  Portuguese 
nation.  The  people  of  England  considered  the  convention  as  a  disgraceful 
contrast  to  the  glorious  victory  of  Vimeira,  and  the  Portuguese  general  en- 
^tered  a  solemn  protest  against  several  of  its  articles.  A  court  of  inquiry 
was  instituted;  but  on  a  minute  investigation  of  the  case,  nothing  qipeared 
that  could  have  the  least  tendency  to  criminate  any  of  the  generals.  Whe- 
ther better  terms  could  have  been  obtained  is  not  very  clear;  and  the  critical 
state  of  Spain  rendered  it  absolutely  i^ecessary  to  terminate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  business  of  Portugal.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  the  con- 
vention of  Qintra  probably  saved  the  city  of  Lisbon  from  destruction. 

The  British  army,  having  consumed  more  than  two  months  in  Lisbon,  on 
the  36th  of  October  commenced  its  march  for  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
sir  John  Moore,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Salamanca.  Sit  David  Bain) 
had,  on  the  13th  of  October,  landed  a  strong  body  of  troops  at  Corunna, 
and,  after  many  delays  and  innumerable  difficulties,  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber arrived  at  Astorga.  In  the  mean  while,*  the  emperor  of  France  had 
personally  entered  Spain,  with  a  view  of  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
war.  The  patriotic  armies  under  generals  Belvidere,  Blake,  and  Castaaos, 
being  successively  defeated  at  Burgos,  Espinosa,  and  Tudela,  the  French 
army  forced  the  pass  of  Somma  Sierra,  and  on  the  3d  of  December  advanosd 
to  liadrid.  That  city  now  displayed  a  horrible  scene  of  confusion.  The 
constituted  authorities  had  no  influence.  The  city  was  in  the  power  of  an 
ungovernable  rabble,  consisting  in  part  of  strangers  from  the  eountry  rMd 
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the  opulent  inhabitants  dreading:  the  qltenative  of  seeing  all  their  property 
pillaged,  either  by  a  victorious  enemyV  by  a  licentious  mob. 

The  populace  being  averse  to  any  measures  of  conciliation,  Napoleon  gave 
orders  for  an  assault  on  the  suburbs,  and  during  the  night  his  droops  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Retiero  and  other  commanding  positions.  An  un- 
ruly populace  was  ill  adapted  to  a  vigorous  defence.  The  most  turbulent 
made  their  escape  in  the  night ;  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  Madrid  surren- 
dered without  farther  opposition.  Don  T.  Morla  and  the  prince  of  Castel 
Franco,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  affiurs,  however,  did  not  escape 
the  suspicion  of  having  treasonably  delivered  up  the  city.  The  French  empe- 
ror, having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  capital,  hastened  to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  English  army.  For  this  purpose  he  put  his  different  divisions 
in  motion,  under  the  dukes  of  Dalmatia,  Abrantes,  Dantzic,  and  Treviso,  and 
on  the  18th  of  December,  he  himself  departed  from  Madrid,  with  an  army  of 
thirty-two  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry.  But  the  passage 
of  the  mountains  of  Guadarama  proved  extremely  difficult,  being  covered 
with  a  deep  snow ;  and  the  incessant  rains  and  overflowing  torrents  occa- 
sioned a  delay  of  two  days  in  his  march. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  general,  being  apprized  of  the  surrender  of 
Madrid,  meditated  a  junction  with  the  marquis  Romana,  with  the  view  of 
making  an  attack  on  the  duke  of  Dalmatia.  He  therefore  marched  to  Majo]|n, 
where  he  was  joined  by  general  Baird,  with  the  troops  from  Corunna.  llie 
whole  British  army,  which  was  now  found  to  consist  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand infantry  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  cavalry,  besides  some  small 
detaehments,  advanced  to  Sahagan.  But  general  Moore  was  no  sooner 
arrived  at  his  station  than  he  received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy ;  and  judging  it  impossible  to  make  an  effectual  resistance  against  the 
formidable  force  that  was  coming  against  him,  on  the  94th  of  December,  he 
commenced  his  precipitate  retreat  through  Gallicia.  The  emperor  Napolemi 
made  forced  marches  as  far  as  Astorga ;  but  finding  that  his  expected  jffey 
had  eluded  his  grasp,  he  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Dalmatia 
and  Abrantes  the  farther  operations  against  the  English  army. 

The  retreat  of  the  British  army  was  attended  by  the  disasters  inseparable 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  necessarily  conducted  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  by  roads  dmost  impassable.  Great  numbers  of  men,  who  were 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  tho  army,  were  left  on  the  line  of  march, 
and  many  dropped  down  exhausted  with  fatiffue.  Manv  of  their  horses 
were  also  left  behind ;  and  no  less  than  one  Uiousand  four  hondlred  were 
killed  to  prevent  them  fiom  fallmg  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  General 
Anstnither  died  through  excessive  fatigue ;  and  some  ^counts  state  the  loss 
of  the  British  army  during  the  retreat  at  seven  thousand  men !  The  English 
were  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy's  cavalnr,  which  made  freouent  at- 
tacks on  their  rear,  though  they  were  always  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
The  valour  and  perseverance  of  the  troops  were  never  more  conspicuous  than 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  amid  so  many  disadvantages,  and  retreating 
before  a  force  greatly  superior.  At  length,  after  fourteen  days  of  precipitate 
and  harassing  marches,  the  army  reached  Corunna  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1809 ;  and  had  the  transports  been  ready,  might  have  embarked  without  far- 
ther difficulty  or  loss.  But  these  had  been  sent  to  Vigo,  to  which  place  the 
British  general  had  first  intended  to  retreat ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  13th  that 
the  first  division  of  transports  arrived  at  Corunna. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  arrived  at  Be- 
tanzos,  within  twelve  miles  of  that  place,  and  their  main  body  came  up  on 
the  following  day.  On  the  14th  and  16th  the  rest  of  the  transports  arrived, 
and  part  of  the  troops  were  embarked.  The  French,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
brought  up  their  infantry  m  great  force ;  and  general  Moore,  perceiving  that 
he  should  be  forced  to  risk  an  action,  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  embarka- 
tion. On  the  15th,  the  enemy  began  to  harass  the  English  with  continual 
skirmishes,  while  he  made  his  dispositions  for  a  more  serious  attack.  The 
French  had  occupied  an  advantageous  positipn ;  and  their  object  was,  by  an 
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Iinpetiioiis  attack  on  the  right  vring^pni  off  the  BritiBh  annv  from  the  point 
of  embarkation.  Aware  of  their  dHgn,  general  Moore  tocHC  the  necessary 
precaution  to  draw  up  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Comnna.  In  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  day,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  reconnoitred  the  English  anny»  and 
on  the  16th  of  January,  about  2,  P.  M.,  he  gave  orders  for  tl»  attack,  which 
was  made  with  the  most  tremendous  impetuosity.  The  British  troops  stood 
like  a  wall,  and  with  calm  intrepidity  received  and  repulsed  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.  A  vigorous  charge  with  the  bayonet  decided  the  affair, 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  the  heights.  In  the  beginning  uf  the 
action,  sir  David  Baird,  an  officer  justly  distinguished  by  his  bravery  and 
eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  received  a  wound  in  the  arm, 
which  rendered  instant  amputation  necessary.  Some  time  after,  general  sir 
John  Moore  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  shoulder,  of  which  he  died  before 
midnight.  He  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  but  he  fell  crowned  with  laurels. 
Like  Wolfe,  Aberorombie,  and  Nelson,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory ;  and 
like  theirs,  his  name  and  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  his  country.  Several 
other  officers  of  distinguished  rank  and  merit  fell  on  that  memorable  day. 
In  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the  British  army  lost  all  its  amipunition  and 
magazines,  and  five  or  six  thousand  men.  Even  a  large  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary chest,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was 
thrown  from  a  precipice  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  action  ended  about  five  in  the  evening.  After  general  Moore  had  re- 
ceived the  wound  of  which  he  died,  the  command  of  the  British  troops  de- 
volved on  general  Hope,  who  comf^eted  the  victory,  and  with  great  ability 
directed  the  embarkation,  which  recommenced  about  ten  o'olock  in  ths  eve- 
ning of  the  battle,  and  before  the  morning  of  the  18th,  was  completely  effected, 
with  a  celerity  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  Comnna  capitulated  soon 
after  the'  departure  of  the  army,  and  the  French  also  obtained  possession  of 
Ferrol,  Bilboa,  St.  Andero,  and  all  the  most  important  places  on  the  nocthein 
coast  of  Spain.  (1) 


LETTER  VII. 

State  of  Affairs  in  the  North  of  Europe,  A.  D.  1808— /{kmui  and  Denmark  ai- 
tadi  Sweden — Extravagant  Conduct  ofKine  Gvstavus  IF, — his  Dethronement 
-— tf  succeeded  by  the' Duke  ofSudermania,  Charles  XUL — The  Pope  refuses  the 
Dictation  of  Napoleon,  who  arrests  him  and  has  him  conveyed  captive  to  Avif" 
non — Austria  takes  Advantage  of  the  Peninsular  War,  ana  resumes  HoMitses 
against  FVance — Battles  ofEckmuhl  and  Esling — Vienna  a  second  T^kne  occv- 
pied  by  the  French — Battle  of  Wagram — Peace  again  concluded  at  Vienna^ 
\AthOctober,\Sm. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  emperor  of  France,  that  Russia  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  alliance  and  the  engagements  of  Tilsit.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  was  then  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  and  affection  for  this  power- 
ful and  extraordinary  mortal.  Napoleon,  who,  before  he  ventured  to  lead 
his  forces  into  Spain,  wishing  to  assure  himself  that  all  was  secure  in  the 
north,  had  an  interview  with  Alexander,  at  Erfurth,  on  the  37th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1808,  when  the  two  masters  of  the  west  and  the  north  guaranteed  the 
repose  and  the  submission  of  Europe.  Napoleon  then  marched  into  Spain, 
as  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  and  Alexander  took  upon  himself  the  care 
of  Sweden.  Among  other  arbitrary  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  king  of  Sweden  should  be  compelled  to  exclude  all 
British  vessels  from  his  harbours ; — a  demand  which  the  Russian  minister 
insisted  upon  was  supported  by  former  compacts  among  the  northern  powers, 
by  which  they  had  agreed  to  a  union  of  strength  in  defence  of  the  Baltic 
The  king,  however,  replied,  that  these  cogipacts  had  ceased  to  be  in  force,  and 
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he  would  only  promise  to  prerent  the  British  court  from  sending  ships  of  war 
hito  that  sea. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  the  subserviency  of  Alexander  to  the  views 
of  his  new  ally  by  which  his  Swedish  majesty  was  aggrieved,  but  also  his 
desire  of  adding  the  whole  province  of  Finland  to  his  immense  empire ;  and 
this  prompted  him  to  order  an  invasion  of  his  Swedish  territories.  For  the 
defence  of  Finland  against  this  powerful  enemy,  Gustavus  sent  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  into  the  field,  with  six  thousand  more  to  garrison  Swea- 
borg,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  north.  Two  of  the  frontier  posts  were  not  tamely 
jrielded  even  to  the  great  superiority  of  ^e  assailing  force.  The  Russians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  northern  troops  from  joining  those  of  the  south ; 
but  the  valour  of  the  Swedes  so  ifar  prevailed  as  to  effect  the  desired  union^ 
and  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Resenting  keenly  the  hostile  con- 
duct of  the  Russian  emperor,  which  had  not  even  been  preceded  by  a  de* 
claration  of  war,*Gustavus  gave  orders  for  the  confinement  of  the  Russian 
minister  at  his  court,  as  well  as  the  consul,  and  threatened  to  banish  from 
Sweden  every  subject  of  the  Russian  emperor.  And  as  he  suspected  the 
intentions  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  demanded  from  count  Moltke,  the 
ambassador,  an  explanation  of  the  views  of  his  sovereign.  The  answer  was 
a  declaration  of  war,  in  which  the  king's  connivance  at  the  attack  upon  Co- 
penhagen was  pointedly  censured,  and  his  renewal  of  alliance  with  a  power 
which  could  coolly  perpetrate  such  an  act  of  outrageous  injustice  was  se- 
verely condemned.  He  denied  the  former  charge,  though  he  evidently  ap- 
proved the  aggression ;  and  he  retorted  the  accusation  of  interested  subser- 
viency to  Great  Britain  by  a  reference  to  the  implicit  dependence  of  Denmark 
upon  Russia. 

As  the  danger  to  which  Sweden  was  exposed  would  be  very  inadequately 
repelled  by  the  unassisted  force  of  that  nation,  the  king  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  Britannic  majesty,  stating  that  he  was  attacked  on  every  side  because  he 
was  the  friend  of  England^  and  requesting,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  sub- 
sidy of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  by  a  new  treaty  he 
was  to  receive  from  this  country,  for  employing  his  whole  army  and  a  part  of 
his  fleet,  during  one  year  against  France  or  her  allies,  he  might  receive 
speedy  and  nK>re  powerful  assistance.  A  promise  of  succour  was  readily 
given ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  ten  thousand  men  should  be  sent  under  the 
command  of  sir  John  Moore.  The  conditions,  however,  which  were  annexed 
to  this  grant  of  aid,  were  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  Gustavus.  They  were  to  be  recalled  at  pleasure';  to  have  as  little  con- 
nexion as  possible  with  the  Swedish  army;  to  be  entirely  under  the  command 
of  their  own  general ;  and  not  to  advance  farther  from  the  coast  than  would 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain 
which  conveyed  them  to  the  Baltic.  But  instead  of  confiding  their  opera- 
tions to  the  defence  of  Sweden,  the  king  wished  to  employ  them  in  the  con- 
quest of  Norway,  or  in  an  attack  on  Copenhagen.  Sir  John  Moore  arrived 
at  Gottenburg  on  the  17th  of  May,  1808,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Stock- 
holm to  concert  measures  of  co-operation  with  the  Swedish  troops.  He 
there  found  that  the  king,  though  with  means  very  insufficient  even  for  de- 
fence, was  nevertheless  bent  on  conquest ;  and  refusing  to  concur  in  some 
of  his  extravagant  plans,  as  beine  contrary  to  his  instructions,  the  monarch's 
resentment  was  roused  against  him  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
escape  in  disguise,  and  brought  back  his  troops  without  landing  them. 

The  Russians  had,  in  the  month  of  March,  taken  possession  of  Abo,  the 
eapital  of  Finland,  and  declared  its  annexation  to  the  Russian  empire ;  they 
now  directed  all  their  force  by  sea  and  land  against  the  fortress  of  Sweabor^, 
and  so  feeble  was  the  defence  which  was  made  of  it,  that  it  induced  a  suspi- 
cion of  treachery.  The  naval  force  in  the  harbour  was  included  in  tne 
capitulation,  under  the  singular  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  io  Sweden 
whenever  England  restored  the  fleet  of  Denmark !  The  Russians  also  made 
descents  on  the  islands  of  Gothland  and  Aland,  and  an  engagement  between 
the  flotillas  of  the  two  powers  ended  in  the  disadvantage  of  the  Swedes. 
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In  Finland  an  annistice  was  concladed  on  the  S7th  of  September,  which 
consigned  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  to  the  possession  of  Russia.  The 
king  of  Sweden  on  this  gave  vent  to  his  anger  and  chagrin,  and  broke  his 
guards  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  on  account  of  their  behaviour,  thus 
throwing  a  stigma  on  many  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom.  A  conven- 
tion was  afterward  entered  into,  by  which  Finland  was  continued  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Russians,  on  condition  of  the  unnu^sted  retreat  of  the  re- 
maining Swedish  troops. 

Notwithstanding  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  Swedish  army  and  finances, 
,  with  the  loss  of  Finland  and  Pomerania,  the  king  of  Sweden  with  wha^t  his 
subjects  deemed  insensate  obstinacy,  and  the  British  ministry  ^  the  iqost 
honourable  firmness,^  persisted  in  the  war,  until  at  length  the  ancient  spirit 
of  the  Swedes  awoke  from  its  slumber.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Mskrch, 
1809,  as  the  king  was  preparing  to  leave  Stockholm  for  his  country  residence, 
he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  nis  own  palace  by  general  Aidercreutz.  He 
drew  his  sword  in  a  rage,  but  was  instantaneously  overpowered,  and  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Drotningholm,  near  the  capital.  The  duke  of 
Sudermania  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  deposition  of 
the  king,  from  an  incapacity  to  exercise  the  regal  functions. 

The  diet  assembled  in  May,  when  an  act  of  abdication,  signed  by  Qusta- 
vus  IV.,  was  produced,  and  a  decree  was  in  consequence  pasMd  to  the  effect, 
that  he  and  tus  issue,  bom  and  not  bom,  were  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  A  new  constitution  was  framed,  by  which  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  nation  were  restored,  and  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  with  uniled 
heart  and  voice,  elected  king,  under  the  title  of  Ctjarles  XIII. ;  and  the  latter 
being  without  chUdren,  Christian  Augustus,  a  pnnce  of  the  house  of  Hol- 
stein,  was  declared  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  A  treaty  of  peace  fol- 
lowed on  the  17th  of  September,  with  Russia,  by  which  the  whole  of  Finland, 
and  that  valuable  portion  of  Bothnia  bounded  by  the  Ton^eo,  with  ^  isle 
of  Aland,  were  ceded  to  Russia.  British  ships,  with  certain  exceptions,  were 
excluded  from  the  Swedish  ports.  The  deposed  monarch  was  soon  after 
this  liberated  from  his  state  of  confinement,  and  on  the  wise  and  generous 
recommendation  of  his  successor,  an  ample  provision  was  made  for  his  main- 
tenance, on  condition  of  fixing  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  to  which  he 
readily  and  even  gratefully  acceded,  contenting  himself  with  the  title  of  ooont 
Crottorp.  An  accommodation  between  Sweden  and  France  took  |daee  in  De- 
cember, 1809,  in  consequence  of  which  the  former  recovered  Pomerania  and 
the  isle  of  Rugen. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  completely  extended  the  French  domination  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Pmssia  was  reduced  by  one-half.  Napoleon  had 
instituted  in  the  south  of  Germany  the  two  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temburg  kgamst  the  power  of  Austria.  He  created  still  more  in  advance, 
in  the  north,  the  two  feudatory  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphaha,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Prussia.  That  of  Saxony  was  formed  of  the  electorate  of 
that  name  and  of  Prussian  Poland,  erected  into  the  ffrand-dutchy  of  Warsaw : 
that  of  Westphalia  comprised  the  states  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Branswick,  Fulda, 
Paderbom,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Hanover,  and  was  given  to  Jerome  Buo- 
naparte. The  emperor  Alexander,  who  subscribed  to  aU  these  arrangements, 
evacuated  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  Russia  remained  the  only  power  un- 
touched, though  scathed.  Napoleon  followed  more  and  n[M>re  the  steps  of 
Charlemagne.  He  had  caused,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  the  crown,  the 
sword,  and  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  to  be  carried  before  him.  A  pope 
had  passed  the  Alps  to  concentrate  his  dynasty,  and  he  modelled  his  states 
lapon  the  vast  empire  of  this  conqueror.  The  object  of  the  revolution  had 
been  to  re-establish  ancient  liberty ;  Napoleon  restored  the  military  hierarchy 
of  the  middle  age ;  it  had  made  citizens,  he  made  vassals— it  had  changed 
Europe  into  republics,  he  transformed  it  into  fiefs.  Powerful  and  energetic 
as  he  was,  and  appearing  upon  the  stege  after  a  shock  which  had  shaken  the 
world  to  its  centre,  and  perfectly  paralyzed  it,  he  was  able  to  arrange  it  for 
a  season  as  be  pleased.    Thus  the «"  great  empire**  grew  up ;  at  home  wtlh 
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its'system  of  adminiBtntioa,  which  replaced  the  government  of  the  assem- 
blie8-*-*its  special  oourte — its  lyceums,  where  the  militaTV  education  was  sab* 
stituted  for  the  republican  education  of  the  central  colleges — its  hereditary 
noblesse;  which  comfdeted,  in  1808,  the  re-establishment  of  inequality— its 
civil  discipline,  which  rendered  France  as  obsequious  as  an  army — abroad, 
with  its  secondary  kingdomi^,  its  confederated  states,  its  grand  fiefs,  and  its 
sufHreme  chief.  Napoleon  no  longer  experienced  any  resistance,  and  hi* 
commands  were  obeyed  from  one  eztremi^  of  the  contment  of  Europe  to  the 
other.  The  imperial  power  was  at  this  moment  at  its  maximum.  Napoleon 
now  employed  all  its  activity  to  create  maritime  resources,  capable  of 
balancing  the  power  of  England,  which  alone  resisted  his  will,  and  which 
had  then  eleven  hundred  vessels  of  war  of  every  description.  He  formed 
harbours,  fortified  the  coasts,  built  ships,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  strug- 
gling in  a  few  years,  on  this  new  field  of  battle.  But  at  this  epoch  was 
manifested  the  first  opposition  to  the  domination  of  the  emperor,  and  to  the 
continental  system.  The  principle  of  reaction  now  manifested  itself  simi^* 
taneously  in  three  countries,  hitherto  the  allies  of  France,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
a  fifth  coalition,  to  which  permit  me  now  to  direct  your  attention. 

As  if  to  manifest  his  contempt  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  emperor  of 
France  at  this  time  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  confidence  in  the  pleni« 
tude  of  his  power.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  fortresses  of  Kehl,  Wesel, 
Cassel,  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  Flushing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  And,  as  though  this  were  not 
flufiicient  to  mark  his  defiance  of  all  the  potentates  whom  he  had  subdued  or 
gained  over  to  his  interests,  he  published  the  following  decree,  in  May,  1808. 
**  Whereas  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome  has  refused  to  make  war  against 
England,  and  the  interest  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Naples  ought  not 
to  be  intercepted  by  a  hostile  power ;  and  whereas  the  donation  of  Charle- 
magne, our  iuutinoiu  pretUeeiior,  of  the  countries  which  form  the  holy  see, 
was  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  and  not  for  that  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion :— we  therefore  decree,  that  the  dutchies  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Mace* 
yata,  and  Camerino  be  for  ever  united^ to  the  kingdom  of  Italy:  to  which 
kingdom  all  cardinal  prelates  and  natives  of  these  districts  are  commanded 
to  return  by  the  5th  of  June,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods."  This  sin- 
gular effusion  of  undisguised  despotism  called  forth  a  declaration  from  the 
pope,  in  which  he  calmly  but  forcibly  maintained  the  rights  of  his  see,  and 
solemnly  protested  against  the  intended  spoliation.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  entry  of  a  French  army,  which  took  possession  of  all  the  strong 
places  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  And  this  was  followed  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany  to  the  French  empire,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Taro,  the  Amo,  &c.,  so  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  now 
guarded  on  every  side  by  the  empire  of  France. 

The  papal  protest  was,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  enforced  by  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  authors  and  instruments  of  the  act  of 
spoliation.  This  was  productive  of  new  violence/ on  the  j>art  of  Napoleon-^ 
that  dutiful  son  of  the  church !  In  the  following  year,  the  pope  was'broughr 
as  a  captive  to  Avignon ;  a  provisional  government  was  established  in  the 
ecclesiastical  states :  the  inouisition  was  abolished  ;  many  temporal  and  spt- 
litual  abuses  were  abrogated;  and  various  civil  and  judicial  reforms  intro- 
duced. Rome  itself,  wonderfully  improved  and  embellished  in  the  hands  of 
Napoleon,  was  declared  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  and  empowered  to 
send  seven  members  to  the  legislative  body ;  and  a  deputation,  arriving  from 
thence  at  Paris,  presented  an  address  of  homage,  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
style  and  language  of  an  emperor  of  the  West.  The  Neapolitan  crown, 
vacated  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  was  conferred  on  marshal  Murat,  duke  of 
Berg,  who  took  the  title  of  Joachim  I.  Tlie  succession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  was  also  at  this  time  settled  on  Eugene  Beauhamois,  the  viceroy,  step- 
son of  Napoleon,  whose  mild  and  beneficent  government  had  made  him  almost 
adored  in  Lombardy. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Corunnft»  as  mentioned  in  my  last  latter,  the  on* 
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peror  Napoleon  set  out  on  his  return  to  France.  •  Austria  nad  seized  the 
opportunity  of  his  absence  and  that  of  his  army,  and,  resoWing  on  one  more 
powerful  effort,  levied  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  nfen,  comprehending  the 
landwehr,  and  began  the  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1809.  The  Tyrolese  rose 
in  rebellion;  king  Jerome  was  ezpeUed  by  the  Westphalians ;  Italy  was 
wavering,  and  Prussia  waited  only  a^re verse  in  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon 
once  more  to  take  up  arms.  But  the  emperor  was  Btill  in  the  vigour  of  Ufe, 
and  in  the  spring-tide  of*his  prosperity.  In  the  month  of  March,  orders  were 
issued  for  the  French  armies  to  recross  the  Rhine.  The  troops  of  Austria 
were  at  the  same  time  marshalled  under  the  archduke  Charles,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  the  side  of  Italy,  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
collected  a  numerous  army.  Early  in  April,  the  Austrians  passed  the  Isis 
near  Scharding,  on  which  the  king  of  Bavaria  quoted  his  capital  and  retired 
to  Augsbure.  On  the  18th,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Ingolstadt,  and  the  campaign 
commenced.  The  first  considerable  action  took  place  at  Ebensberg,  where 
the  archduke  Louis  was  surprised,  and  his  division  of  troops  dispersed  or 
destroyed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  grand  army  under  the  oommand  of  the 
archduke  Charles  took  possession  of  Ratisbon,  making  the  French  garrison 
prisoners  of  war.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the  two  armies  met  at  Eckrouhl. 
The  battle  commenced  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  long  and  obstinate ; 
but  towards  evening  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  their  positions  in  con- 
fusion, and  the  darkness  alone  rescued  them  from  rain.  The  vanquished 
attempted  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Ratisbon,  but  the  city  was  forced 
by  the  French  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  'Austrians  precipitately  retreated 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Napoleon,  following  the  course  of  the  river^ 
advanced  rapidly  to  Vienna,  into  which  capital,  on  the  10th  of  May,  he  once 
more  entered  as  conqueror,  the  emperor  Francis  having  previously  retired  to 
Moravia.  From  Vienna  Napoleon  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  theilunga- 
nans  to  shake  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  assuring  them, 
that  under  the  sanction  of  France  they  might  preserve  their  territory  invio- 
late, and  either  regain  their  ancient  liberty,  or  modify  it  according  to  their 
judgment.  But,  from  the  auspicious  era  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  the 
policy  of  Austria  respecting  Hungary  had  belen  entirely  changed,  and  this  call 
upon  them  produced  no  effect.  \ 

The  archduke  Charles,  having  collected  his  scattered  troops,  now  pro- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  towards  Vienna,  hoping  to  save  that  capital;  but 
finding  that  it  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  he  moved  down 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  took  a  position  between  Vienna  an^ 
Presburg.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  army  proceeded  along  the  southern 
bank,  purposing  to  cross  the  river  two  leagues  below  Vienna,  the  stream 
being  there  broken  by  two  islands.  Having  constracted  prtmer  bridgM, 
Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quartere  on  the  farther  and  larger  island  which  was 
called  Lobau,  thence  by  a  third  bridge  communicating  with  the  northern 
bank.  Meeting  no  interruption,  he  chose  a  position  for  his  army,  the  right 
wing  extending  to  the  village  of  Esling,  the  left  to  Aspema.  At  daybrei^ 
on  the  21st  of  May,  the  arehduke  appeared  on  a  rising  ground  opposite  to 
the  enemy,  separated  only  by  an  extensive  plain.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the 
contest  was  obstinate  and'  bloody.  Towards  evening  the  French  had  been 
driven  from  Aspema,  but  still  retained  possession  of  Esling.  During  the 
engagement  the  arehduke.  had  sent  fireships  which  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  communicating  with  the  southern  bank.  On  the  next  day, 
the  conflict  was  renewed  with  additional  fury.  At  length  the  Austrian's  left 
under  general  Belling,  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  then  re^ 
treated  towards  the  Danube;  and  on  the  following  Jiight  recrossed  the 
river  to  Lobau.  The  Austrians  confessed  to  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand 
men  in  these  battles  of  Esling,  but  they  could  boast  of  having  captured  eight 
thousand  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  was  lxa» 
mense,  and  among  the  slain  was  marshal  Lasnes,  duke  of  MontebeUo,  much 
regretted  by  his  comrades  in  arms ;  he  had  acquired  by  his  heroisni  the  ap» 
pcfiation  of  the  Oriando  of  the  French  army. 
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The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  fixed  on  the  situation  of  Napoleon,  who,  it 
was  generally  supposed,  was  thus  reduced  to  a  most  perilous  plight : — shut 
up  with  his  main  force  in  an  island  of  the  Danube,  a  Yictorious  army  facing 
hun  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  Austrians  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river :  and  in  this  state,  for  several  weeks,  a  scene  of  total  and  surprising  in- 
action ensued.  In  other  places,  however,  the  contest  was  far  from  languish- 
ing. At  this  critical  juncture  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  who  in  courage 
and  loftiness  of  spirit  much  resembled  the  Swiss  and  Grisons,  were  roused 
to  action.  They  had  indignantly  seen  themselves  transferred  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria,  which  had  always  respected  their  privileges,  to  the  despotic 
dominion  of  Bavaria.  Scarcely  had*  the  archduke  Charles  commenced  the 
campaign,  when  the  Tyrolese  rose  in  arms,  under  their  heroic  countryman, 
Hoffer,  who,  without  having  been  bred  to  the  profession,  displayed  wonderful 
military  talents.  And  though,  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Eckrouhl,  the  duke 
of  Dantzic  (marshal  le  Febvve)  and  the  Bavarian  general  Wrede,  were  sent 
to  reduce  the  country,  and  prosecuted  a  savage  warfare  with  that  intent,  the 
Tyrolese  persevered  with  unconquerable  valour  in  its  defence ;  and  on  the 
recall  of  le  Febvre,  after  the  battle  of  Esling,  these  enraged  mountaineers 
retaliated  by  destructive  inroads  into  Bavaria. 

In  the  north  of  Germany,  also,  a  strong  disposition  to  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  tyranny  of  France  at  this  time  manifested  itself.  Colonel  Schill,  an  offi- 
cer late  in  the  Prussian  service,  raised  the  standard  of  independence  at  Lune- 
burg,  and  was  joined  b3r  considerable  numbers ;  but  he  was  opposed  and  over- 
powered by  a  far  superior  force  under  Jerome  Buonaparte.  He  then  retired 
to  Stralsund,  in  which  place  he  sustained  a  siege,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  it.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  too,  whose  efforts,  combined  with  those  of 
.  Schill  and  supported  by  Great  Britain,  mi^t  have  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  results,  took  up  arms  when  the  cause  was  hopeless,  and  after  some 
temporary  success,  found  himself  compelled  towards  the  end  of  August  to 
embark  on  board  a  British  squadron  which  was  cruising  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser.  in  Poland,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  being  resisted  by  a  very  inferior 
force  under  prince  Poniatowski,  nephew  to  the  late  king  Stanislaus,. and  whose 
great  qualities  made  him  the  object  of  his  country's  secret  hope  and  warm 
attachment,  took  possession  of  Warsaw,  but  was  recalled  in  consequence  of 
the  early  disasters  of  the  Austrian  arms.  The  Russians,  then  joining  the 
Poles,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Austro-Polish  provinces ;  but  the  em- 
peror Alexander  showed  no  disposition  to  push  the  war  with  vigour.  In  Italy, 
where  the  archduke  John  commanded,  the  first  operations  of  the  Austrians 
were  also  successful,  and  he  captured  the  cities  of  Padua  and  Vicenza ;  but, 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  he  was  also  recalled  to  the  defence  of 
Austria.  In  his  retreat,  the  archduke  was  closely  followed  by  prince  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  who  obtained  several  advantages  over  him ;  and  on  the  auspi- 
cious anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  two  armies  coming  to  a  genera] 
engagement  near  Raab  in  Hungary,  the  Austrians  were  totally  defeated,  and 
that  great  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  interval  of  dread  repose  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Esling, 
all  the  demonstrations  of  the  French  seemed  to  be  pointed  against  that  posi- 
tion, which  was,  in  the  expectation  of  attack,  rendered  almost  impregnable  by 
redoubts  and  intrenchments.  But  on  tlie  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  a  bridge 
of  vast  dimensions  was  thrown  across  the  river,  with  almost  magical  expe- 
dition and  skill,  opposite  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  stationed  at  Wagram. 
Early  next  morning  the  whole  French  army  had  crossed  the  river,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  order  of  battle.  Thus  surprised  and  disconcerted,  the  archduke 
Charles  spent  the  day  in  manoeuvring  and  altering  his  dispositions.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  at  sunrise,  the  long  expected  contest  commenced.  The  French 
in  great  force  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  broke  the  first 
line  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge ;  but  the  gallant  archduke  exerted 
himself  at  this  critical  moment  with  such  spirit  and  address,  that  the  Aus- 
trians rallied,  and  compelled  their  adversaries  to  retreat  behind  a  small  river. 
Night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  and  the  French,  without  just  preten- 
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sions,  claimed  the  victonr.  During  the  nighty  the  AwtriaaSt  by  an  i 
sary  extension  of  their  line,  occupied  the  country  from  Stammoradorff  to 
Neusiedel.  Their  gfeneral  had  formed  a  acheme  of  concurrent  attack  upon 
both  flanks  of  tlie  enemy,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  communication  with 
the  Danube ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  carry  into  effsct  all  the  ar- 
rangements that  were  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  division  which 
had  received  orders  before  the  rest  could  be  instructed  aiul  prepared,  suffered 
severely  by  a  premature  attack  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army.  It 
had  been  expected  that  the  archduke  John  would  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
action ;  but  it  was  not  prudent  to  depend  upon  his  opportune  arrivaL  The 
central  body  passed  through  Wagram,  and  had  a  long  contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Aderkla,  which  was  eventually  secured  by  l£e  Austrians,  who,  fonn- 
ing  two  lines  in  its  front,  drove  the  French  back  upon  Raachdorff,  spreading 
disorder  through  that  part  of  the  field  in  which  Napoleon  was  more  espe- 
cially engaged.  In  the  mean  time,  a  part  of  the  Austrian  right,  which  had 
moved  towards  Aspema,  found  that  village  and  a  neighbouring  wood  occih 
pied  by  the  enemy,  but  a  dislodgement  was  effected  with  little  difficulty,  and 
the  French  were  pursued  to  their  tiU^d^ont  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  deficiency  of  cavalry  prevented  a  due  advantage  from  being  taken  of  the 
retrograde  movements  of  the  French  centre ;  and  the  same  disparity  was 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  Austrian  left,  which,  after  being  recalled  from  its 
attack,  could  not,  even  with  the  aid  which  it  received  from  the  centre,  secure 
itself  from  being  seriously  outflanked,  or  permanently  defend  Neusiedel 
against  the  vigorous  assaults  of  Davoust.  The  ill  success  of  this  corps  made 
an  unfavourable  impression  upon  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  line.  The  centre, 
being  exposed  to  a  new  and  formidable  attack,  gradually  retreated ;  and  the 
right,  threatened  with  the  danger  of  being  turned  by  the  cQlumns  marching 
along  the  river,  evacuated  the  posts  which  had  been  recently  seized,  and  con- 
curred in  vhose  movements  of  timidity  or  of  prudence  whiih  not  only  in* 
spired  the  French  with  the  confident  hope  of  victory,  but  gave  them  a  right 
to  claim  it,  though  it  is  but  due  to  Napoleon  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  he  ailer- 
ward  confessed  to  his  friends  at  St.  Helena,  that  his  victory  at  Wagram  was 
Um  decisive  than  any  of  the  others  on  which  he  plumed  himself. 

The  Austrians  having  retreated  to  Znaim,  in  Moravia,  they  were  followed 
by  Napoleon,  who  there  received  from  the  emperor  Francis  a  proposal  to  treat 
for  peace,  and  an  armistice  was  acceded  to,  on  the  surrender  of  several 
fortresses.  The  armistice  was  continued  from  time  to  time  till  the  month  of 
October,  when  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers, 
and  signed  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrun,  the  head-quarters  of  NapolMHL  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  proved  much  less  unfavourable  than  mig^t  have  been 
expected  from  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  condition  of  Austria,  whose  armies 
were  now  dispersed  and  all  but  ruined.  To  Bavaria,  the  emperor  Francis 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  important  territory  of  Saltzburg,  with  other  districts  • 
in  the  vicinity.  To  France  were  ceded  Fiume  and  Trieste,  with  the  entire 
line  of  coast  connecting  the  dominions  of  France  on  both  sides  of  the  Adri- 
atic. In  Poland,  the  king  of  Saxony  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  provinces 
constituting  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  the  western  GalUcia,  with  the  city  of 
Cracow.  Another  portion  of  Austrian  Poland  was  assigned  to  Russia,  which 
had  derived  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  every  other  nation.  The 
title  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king  of  Spain  was  recognised.  The  Tyiolese 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate ;  that  heroic  people  still  maintaining  an  onavail- 
ing  resistance.  At  length,  overwhelmed  rather  than  vanquished,  an  end  was 
put  to  hostilities  in  that  quarter,  and  the  ^lood-stained  triumph  of  Bavaria 
was  crowned  by  the  bafbarous  executicm  of  the  patriot  Hoffier.(l) 

(1)  London  Gasette.-*MUltarjr  Panoraisa.— Aiutrlan  account  givon  In  tlie  Supplement  I 
Oaamt  of  July  Utb,  1809.^Der  Kiieg  der  Tyroler  Landleute,  von  J.  S.  L.  BanboMjr. 
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LETTER  Vin. 

Rtouw  (ffthe  Mbirs  of  England,  1809, 1810— 7Vea£y  of  Alliance  betwem  Qrmt 
Britain  and  Sjpain — ParTiametUary  Proceedings^dkarges  agaimt  the  Dvki 
of  Yorkr-Eb:pedition  to  the  Me  of  Walcheren — Ditsennon$  in  the  British 
Uahinet—Fioient  Agitations  of  Party— •Brilliani  Exploits  of  tfifBritisk  fiaiuy 
--DispuU  with  the  United  States. 

Before  we  resume  the  narrative  of  the  peninsular  war,  which,  from  the 
period  at  which  we  are  arrived,  became  a  prominent  object  in  the  political 
events  of  Europe,  I  must  detain  you  a  moment,  my  dear  Philip,  while  we 
take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  domestic  occurrences  of  our  own  country.    The 
British  parliament  was  convened  for  the  despatch  of  public  business  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1809.    The  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was  delivered 
bv  commission,  adverted  to  an  overture  for  peace  which  the  emperor  of 
France  had  tendered  from  Erfurt,  in  relation  to  which  his  majesty  expressed 
his  j)er8uasion  that  the  two  houses  would  participate  in  the  feelings  expressed 
in  his  declaration  on  the  occasion,  which  should  be  laid  before  them.    He  in- 
formed  them  that  his  engagements  with  Spain  were  now  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  treaty  of  alliance.    The  peculiar  claim  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
his  majesty's  support  was  insisted  on ;  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  earnestly  recommended.    Some  veiy  animated  debates  ensued  on  thie 
occasion  in  both  houses  of  parliament.    The  assistance  afforded  to  Sweden  9 
the  expedition  to  Portugal ;  the  convention  of  Cintra ;  the  disasters  of  Spain ) 
and  the  American  embargo,  which  had  now  been  confirmed  by  a  non-inter- 
course bill  passed  in  the  new  congress,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  all  vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  to  any 
of  the  countries  under  their  influence,  and  adhering  either  to  the  Berlin  decree 
or  the  British  orders  in  council ; — all  these  topics  were  brought  forward  and 
famished  materials  for  debate  and  discussion. 

The  debates  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain  took  precedence  in  point 
of  curiosity  and  interest.  The  earls  of  St.  Vincent,  Grenville,  and  Moira 
reprobated  the  idea  of  sending  an  army  to  Portugal  when  Spain  was  at  stake. 
**'  In  Spain,**  said  lord  Moira,  **  must  be  fought  the  battle  of  British  independ- 
ence. The  fall  of  Spain  must  involve  in  its  train  the  fall  of  this  country. 
Had  the  British  government  sent  out  in  due  time  a  proper  person  to  concert 
measures  with  the  Spanish  people,  and  amicablv  to  explain  the  motives  upon 
which  the  British  nation  wished  to  act  towards  Spain,  the  Spaniards  would 
never  have  refused  to  accept  the  aid  of  troops  from  England.**  Lord  Gren- 
Tille  asserted  that  **  it  was  only  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  Pyrenees,  that  a  British  force  could  have  acted  with  effect  After  the 
French  had  been  driven  from  Madrid,  and  had  retired  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  if  a  British  army  had  been  sent  to  the  north  of  Spain  before  the  F^nch 
had  received  reinforcements,  they  probably  might  have  been  driventhrough  the 
Pyrenees,  those  passes  forced,  and  the  keys  of  their  country  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.**  Lord  St.  Vincent  pointedly  condemned  the  plan  of  debarking 
troops  m  the  extremity  of  the  south,  which  are  designed  to  act  in  the  north. 
In  answer  to  all  these  and  similar  complaints,  lord  Hawkesbury  declared  that 
the  sending  of  a  British  force  to  Portugal  in  preference  to  Spain,  was  a  mea- 
sure adopted  in  compliance  with  the  representations  of  the  Spanish  juntas ; 
and  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  lower  house,  endeavoured  to  justify  the  principle  on 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  acted,  by  a  developement  of  the  state  of 
Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the  grand  insurrection.  ^'  When  the  whole 
Spanish  nation,**  said  he,  **  rose  unanimously,  and  with  a  concert  almost  mfara^ 
culous,  the  consequence  was,  the  sudden  creation  of  various  local  authoritiee, 
acknowledging  no  head :  jealous,  watchful,  and  extremely  suspicious  of  any 
attempt  on  tne  part  of  one  to  obtain  ascendency  over  the  other.  The  sifr* 
preme  central  junta  was  not  established  until  the  last  week  in  September.* 
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To  these  circoniBtances  Mr.  Canning  ascribed  the  direction  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  delay  of  the  advance  of  the  British  army  from  Portugal. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  present  session  of  parhament  now  be- 
came occupied  with  a  most  extraordinary  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of  York,  generalissimo  of  the  British  annv,  of 
which  a  regard  to  impartiality  seems  to  demand  that  some  notice  should  be 
taken.  So  early  as  the  27th  of  January,  colonel  Wardle,  an  officer  of  the 
militia  service,  and  member  of  parliament,  had  publicly  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  system  of  abuse  in  the  military  department,  over  which  the  royal 
duke  presided.  The  substance  of  the  charge  was,  that  an  intriguing  femsde, 
whose  name  was  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  who  during  several  years  had  been  a 
favourite  with  his  roy^  highness,  but  who  was  then  discarded,  had  carried  on 
a  traffic  in  commissions^  not  only  with  the  knowledge,  but  also  the  participa- 
tion, of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  he  concluded  by  moving  for  a  committee 
ofjnquiry. 

The  introduction  of  the  subject  gave  rise  to,  considerable  discussion,  and 
when  various  observations  had  been  offered  by  different  members,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of  the  more  con- 
siderate members,  proposed  that  the  inquiry  should  take  place  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  which  was  accordingly  carried.  This  ill-advised  mea- 
sure gave  occasion  to  some  of  the  most  indecent  scenes  ever  witnessed  in 
that  assembly.  The  daring  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke  was  corroborated  from 
various  quarters,  and  fully  proved  the  fact  of  her  own  profligate  traffic.  That 
she  had  actually  received  sums  of  money  for  her  interest  in  obtaining  pro- 
motions and  other  appointments  was  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt; 
but  the  duke's  knowledge  of  her  transactions  and  participation  in  her  gains^ 
were  circumstances,  the  proof  of  which  depended  chiefly  on  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Clarke  herself. 

The  defenders  of  his  royal  highness  were,  for  the  most  part,  members  of 
the  administration  and  the  crown  lawyers ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side  were 
many  of  the  most  independent  members,  who  did  not  always  vote  with  the 
opposition.  Testimonies  the  most  respectable,  however,  were  given  by  se- 
veral distinguished  persons  to  the  excellence  of  the  duke's  general  conduct 
in  his  high  office,  and  the  improvements  which  the  military  system  had  re- 
ceived under  his  management.  Nor  was  it  alleged  against  him  that  in  any 
of  the  instances  adduced,  promotion  had  been  bestowed  on  the  undeserving, 
or  yet  that  any  pecuniary  consideration  had  been  actually  received  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  On  the  23d  of  February,  his  royal  highness  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  he  not  only  de- 
nied all  personal  participation,  but  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these  abuses, 
adding,  that,  if  upon  such  evidence  as  had  been  adduced  against  him,  the 
house  of  commons  could  think  his  innocence  questionable,  he  claimed  of\ 
their  justice  that  he  should  not  be  condemned  without  trial,  nor  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  and  protection  which  is  afforded  to  every  British  subject,  by 
those  sanctions  under  which  alone  evidence  is  received  by  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  these  anomalous  proceedings, 
or  to  frame  regular  articles  of  impeachment.  With  a  view  to  the  first  alter- 
native, Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  17th  of  March,  moved  a  resolution,  that  the ' 
house, 'having  examined  the  evidence,  and  having  found  that  personal  cor- 
ruption, and  connivance  at  corruption,  had  been  imputed  to  the  duke  of 
York,  were  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  was  wholly  unfounded, — which 
was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  against  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  votes.  But  though  the  general  conduct  of  his  royal  highness  as 
commander-in-chief  was  not  denied  to  be  highly  meritorious,  the  current  of 
national  opinion  was  so  adverse,  and  the  public  indignation  at  the  disco- 
veries which  had  transpired  so  vehement,  and  so  plainly  indicated  in  the 
numerous  addresses  presented  to  colonel  Wardle,  that  the  royal  duke  found 
it  expedient  to  resign  his  high  office,  which  was  transferred  to  the  hands  of 
sir  David  Dundas.    On  the  notice  of  this  resignation,  a  final  resolve  passed. 
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**that  under  existing  circumstances  the  house  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
,  proceed  farther  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee," which  was  carricfd"  by  a  large  majority.  Thus  terminated  a  dis- 
cussion which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  origin,  was  ^rendered  import- 
ant in  its  progress  by  the  unusual  interest  taken  in  it  throaghout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  freedom  of  debate  with  which  it  was  conducted;  and  if  its  issue 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  ministers  in 
parliament,  it  also  furnishes  demonstrative  evidence,  that  the  most  elevated 
rank  cannot,  under  the  British  constitution,  shelter  abuses  from  detection,  or 
protect  those  concerned  in  them  from  the  effects  of  the  public  displeasure. 
Durinff  this  ferment  of  the  public  mind,  a  charge  of  corruption,  though  of  a 
very  different  nature,  was  brought  against  lord  Castlereagh.  While  that 
nobleman  presided  at  the  India  board,  he  had  been  complimented  by  the 
cooipany  with  the  disposal  of  a  writership ;  and  being  desirous  of  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  a  friend,  he  was  recommended  to  a  "  trafficking  broker,"  who 
professed  to  be  able  to  obtain  one  as  an  equivalent  for  the  writership.  With 
this  man  and  for  this  purpose,  lord  Castlereagh  most  imprudently  assented 
to  an  interview.  But  the  .writership,  estimated  by  good  judges  at  three 
thousand  guineas,  being  a  certainty,  and  the  seat  in  reversion  a  great  un- 
certainty, the  treaty  broke  off.  Though  traffickinjp^  for  seats  in  parliament 
was  a  practice  of  common  occurrence,  it  was  con&ssedly  unconstitutional ; 
and  the  requisite  attention  to  decorum  would  not  permit  any  individual  oc- 
cupying a  high  and  responsible  office  to  be  personally  concerned  in  any  such 
transaction.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  defence,  disclaimed  being  actuated  by 
any  corrupt  motive,  or  the  exertion  of  any  official  influence,  though  he  mucn 
regretted  that  he  had  inadvertently  been  led  to  converse  on  such  a  subject 
with  such^  man  as  Reading.  He  farther  added,  that  if  the  bouse  deemed 
the  action,  or  rather  intention,  which  was  all  that  the  accusation  amounted 
to,  unparliamentary,  he  should  bow  to  any  censure  vi|hich  he  might  be  thought 
to  deserve. 

A.  resolution  of  ^ensure  was  accordingly  moved  by  lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  35th  of  April,  which  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate.  But  as  the 
offence  was  only  contemplated,  and  attended  with  palliating  circumstances, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  in  voting  for 
which,  Mr.  Canning  took  occasion  to  remark,  **that  he  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  in  giving  his  vote,  as  thereby  pronouncing  the  case 
submitted  to  them  as  not  of  very  serious  importance."  This  opinion 
having  apparently  more  weight  than  the  vote,  the  order  of  the  day  was  ne- 
gatived, and  Mr.  Canning  himself  moved  "  that  the  house,  on  considering 
3ie  whole  of  the  case,  saw  no  necessity  for  a  criminating  resolution,"  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-seven voices.  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Curwen  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  the  independence  and  puritv  of  parliament,  by 
,  preventing  the  obtaining  of  seats  by  improper  means ;  and  also  to  extend  the 
laws  agamst  bribery.  While  the  bill  was  in  progress,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons  made  a  strong  appeal  in  its  favour.  <*  The  question," 
said  this  distinsuished  personage,  "  is  no  less  than  this :  whether  seats  in 
this  house  shall  henceforth  be  publicly  saleable?  A  propositioih  at  the 
sound  of  which  our  ancestors  would  have  started  with  indignation;  but 
a  practicef  which,  in  these  days,  and  within  these  walls,  in  utter  oblivion 
of  every  former  maxim  and  feeling  of  parliament,  has  been  avowed  and 
justified.  If  we  forbear  to  reprobate  this  traffic,  we  give  it  legality  and 
sanction.  That  it  is  a  parliamentary  offence,  every  page  of  our  history, 
our  statutes,  and  our  journals  bears  evidence.''  The  bill,  after  various  mom- 
fications,  passed  by  a  small  majority. 

In  defiance,  however,  of  these  domestic  feuds  and  disgraceful  scenes,  the 
exertions  of  England,  at  this  period,  were  of  a  nature  and  upon  a  scale  to 
surprise  the  world.  It  seemed  as  if  her  flag  literally  overwhelmed  the  whole 
seas  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  the  Baltic  sea. 
Wherever  there  was  the  least  show  of  resistance  to  the  yoke  of  Napoleon, 
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the  anifltance  of  England  waa  appealed  to  and  as  pnimpUj  aiSnded.  la 
Spain,  particularly,  the  Britiah  troops,  led  far  a  general  whoae  name  now  he-^ 
ffan  to  be  weighed  against  those  or  the  ablest  of  the  French  Goramandefs, 
displayed  their  accnstomed  gallantry  under  auspices  which  no  longer  per- 
mitted it  to  evaporate  in  actions  of  mere  eclat.  Vet  the  British  administr^ 
tion,  while  they  had  thus  embrace  a  broader  and  more  adventmoos,  and 
indeed  a  far  wiser  system  of  conducting  the  war,  nevertheless  evinced  in  one 
▼ei^  important  instance,  that  they  were  not  free  from  the  ancient  prejudices 
which  had  so  long  rendered  the  energies  of  the  country  almost  useless  to  the 
liberties  of  the  world.  The  general  principle  was  indeed  adopted,  that  the 
expeditions  of  Britain  should  be  directed  where  they  could  most  benefit  the 
cause  of  Europe,  and  most  injure  the  interests  of  Buonaparte ;  but  it  was 
not  difficult  to  perceive  a  spirit  of  national  selfishness  pervading  their  oonn- 
cils  and  mingling  itself  with  their  proceedings.  Besides  the  forces  already 
in  the  peninsula,  Great  Britain  had  the  means  of  disposing  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty  frigates,  to 
assist  on  any  point  where  their  services  might  be  useful.  Such  an  armament 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  might  have  brought  to  an  early  issue  the  long  and 
sanguinary  contest  in  that  pountry,  saved  much  British  blood  which  the  pro* 
tracted  war  wasted,  and  struck  a  blow,  the  effects  of  which,  like  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  Napoleon  might  have  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Soch  an 
armament,  if  sent  to  the  north  of  Germany  prior  to  the  destruction  of  SchiU 
and  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick^s  enterprise,  might  have  been  the 
means  of  placing  all  the  northern  provinces  in  active  opposition  to  Franoe, 
by  an  effort  for  which  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was  already  prepared.  A 
successful  action  would  even  have  given  spirits  to  Prussia,  and  induced  that 
depressed  kingdom  to  resume  the.  struggle  for  her  independence.s«In  fact, 
Britain  might  nave  bad  the  honour  of  kindling  the  same  flame,  which,  when 
excited  by  Russia  in  1813,  was  the  means  of  destroying  the  French  infln* 
ence  in  Germany,  and  breaking  up  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But, 
unhappily,  neither  of  these  important  objects  seemed  to  the  planners  of  this 
enteiprise  to  be  connected  in  a  mapner  sufilciently  direct  with  obfects  ex* 
clnsively  interesting  to  Britain.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  expedi- 
tion should  be  sent  against  the  strong  fortresses,  swampy  isles,  and  dan- 
gerous coasts  of  the  Netheriands,  in  order  to  seek  for  dock-yards  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  ships  to  be  carried  off.  Antweip  was  particularly  aimed  at ; 
but  although  Napoleon  attached  great  importance  to  the  immense  naval 
yards  and  docks  which  he  had  formed  in  the  Scheldt,  yet  when  weighed 
with  the  danger  and  difiSculty  of  an  attack  upon  them,  the  object  of  destroy- 
ing them  seems  to  have  been  very  inadequate.  Besides,  before  Antweip 
could  be  attacked,  the  isknds  of  Beveland  and  Walcheren  were  to  be  taken 
possession  of,  and  a  long  amphibious  course  of  hostilities  was  to  be  main- 
tained, to  enable  the  expedition  to  reach  the  point  where  alone  great  lesuHs 
were  expected. 

Eariy  in  the  month  of  May,  18<^,  preparations  commenced  for  fitting  out 
this  expedition,  and  towards  the  end  of  July,  an  army  of  (oiir  thousand 
men  was  collected,  to  be  assisted  by  a  fieet  of  thirty-nine  sail  of  me  hne,  and 
thirty-six  frigates,  besides  numerous  gun-boats,  bomb  vessels,  and  small 
craft.  The  command  of  the  whole  armament  was  intrusted  to  the  eail  of 
Chatham,  son  of  the  great  minister  of  that  name,  who,  far  from  inheriting 
the  talents  of  his  father,  was  signalized  by  nothing  so  much  as  a  spirit  of 
inactivity  and  procrastination,  the  consequences  of  which  had  been  felt  in 
all  the  public  offices  which  he  held,  and  which  therefore  were  likely  to  be 
peculiarly  fatal  in  an  expedition  requiring  the  utmost  celerity  and  prompti- 
tude of  action.  The  armament  set  sail  on  the  S8th  of  July,  and  on  the  Ist 
of  August  invested  Flushing.  A  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment 
commenced  on  the  I3th,  which  two  days  afterward  produced  from  general 
Monnet,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  a  request  for  a  suspension  of 
arms.  This  was  followed  by  a  surrender  of  the  place,  with  its  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  thousand  men,  who  'were  sent  to  England  prisoners  of 
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war.  Bni  here  terminated  the  success  of  the  British,  'fh**  ffentiii  \frho  had 
at  first  heen  much  alarmed,  had  time  to  recover  from  their  consternatioiu 
Fouch^,  then  at  the  head  of  the  police  in  Paris^  and  it  may  be  said  of  the. 
government,  being  then  minister  of  the  interior,  lost  no  time  in  collecting  and 
getting  under  arms  about  forty  thousand  national  guards,  to  replace  the  re^ 
gular  soldiers,  of  which  the  low  countries  had  be^  drained.  The  command 
was  given  to  Bemadotte,  now  created  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who  availed 
himself  of  the  time  afforded  by  the  English,  to  put  Antwerp  into  a  complet'* 
state  of  defence,  and  to  assemble  within  and  under  its  walls  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  country  was  inundated  by  opening  the  sluices  j 
strong  batteries,  were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  Scneldt,  and  to  ascend 
that  river  became  almost  impossible.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  spirit  of 
cliscord  began  to  manifest  itself  between  the  British  naval  and  military 
oflScers.  The  troops  likewise  were  becoming  very  sickly,  from  their  posi- 
tion in  these  low  and  marshy  grounds,  in  the  most  unhealthy  season  or  thcr 
year.  The  final  objects  of  the  expedition  were  therefotie  abandoned  ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  September,  lord  Chatham  was  induced  to  depart  for  England, 
with  the  Gfreatest  part  of  his  army.  The  remainder  were  left  to  keep  pos- 
session of  Walcheren,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  the  Scheldt,  and  afl&rd- 
ing  an  inlet  for  British  commerce  into  Hollandf  wltere  the  people  were  well 
disposed  to  admit  colonial  produce  and  other  cfommodfties.  To  the  troops^ 
however,  this  determination  was  extremely  fatal.  Among  the  marshes^ 
stagnant  canals,  and  unwholesome  trenches  of  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  there 
constantly  broods  a  fever  of  a  deeply  pestilential  and  malignant  kind,  and 
which,  like  most  maladies  of  the  same  description,  is  more  destructive  to' 
strangers  than  to  the  natives,  whose  constitmfons  become  by  habit  proof' 
against  it*  ravages.  This  dreadful  disease  broke  out  among  the  British 
troops  with  the  H)rce  of  a  pestilence,  and  numbers  died  on  the  spot,  whil^ 
others  who  escaped  with  life  brought  back  with  them  chronic  disorders,  and 
shattered  constitutions,  which  long  rendered  the  name  of  the  Walcheren 
fever  a  subject  of  terror  to  Englishnien.  The  joy  with  which  Napoleon  feaw 
the  army  of  his  enemy  thus  consigned  to  an  obscure  and  disgraceful  death, 
broke  out  even  in  his  bulletins,  as  though  the  pestilence  by  which  they  fell 
had  been  caused  by  his  own  policy,  and  was  not  the  consequence  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  ill-advised  delay  which  prevented  the  soldiers  from  beinff  with- 
drawn from  it.  **V/^  are  rejoiced,"  said  Napoleon/  in  a  letter  to  the  mi- 
nister at  war,  "to  see  that  the  English  have  packed  themselves  in  the  mo- 
rasses of  Zealand.  Let  them  be  only  kept  in  check,  and  the  bad  air  and 
fevers  peculiar  to  the  country  will  soon  destroy  their  army.**  At  length, 
after  the  loss  of  more  lives  than  would  have  been  wasted  m  three  general 
battles,  the  fortifications  of  Flushing  were  blown  up,  and  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, Walcheren  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  relics  of  the  British  army^ 
nearly  one-half  of  which  was  either  dead  or  on  the  sick  list.  Such  wasr 
the  termination  of  an  expedition,  which,  after  a  prodigious  expense,  totally 
disappointed  the  public  hopes  and  afforded  a  subject  of  mockery  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country.  But  the  evil  did  not  terminate  here ;  the  mode  irt 
which  it  had  been  directed  and  conducted  became  a  source  of  dissension  in 
the  British  cabinet,  and  brought  on  a  duel  beteen  lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Cannings  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  affray.  It  also  occasioned 
the  temporary  secession  of  Mr.  Canning,  unquestionably  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  of  its  members,  who  was  thus  withdrawn  from  public  affairs  at  a 
moment  when  his  talents  could  be  least  spared  by  his  country.  In  some 
measure,  however,  to  counteract  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  secretary  sft  war^  a  circumstance 
which  gave,  in  the  estimation  of  the  puWic,  a  strong  pledge  that  the  efficient 
measures  suggested  by  the  talents  of  that  noble  statesman  would  be  sup- 
ported and  carried  through  by  his  brother  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  to  whom 
alone,  as  a  general,  the  army  and  the  people  began  to  look  with  hope  and 
confidence. 

In  this  distracted  state  of  the  cabinet,  the  duke  of  Portland  thought  pro- 
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per  to  retire  from  hit  eminent  station  a»  head  of  the  administration,  assign- 
mg  as  a  reason  for  it  his  growing  infirmity ;  and  lord  Castlereagh  also  relin- 
quished the  seals  of  office  as  secretary  at  war.  On  the  23d  of  September* 
Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  upon  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
premier  and  the  two  secretaries,  nearly  the  sole  weight  of  the  goyemment 
now  devolved,  wrote  to  earl  Grey  and  lord  Grenville,  stating  tiiat  **hi« 
majesty  had  authorized  the  earl  of  Liverpool  (late  lord  Hawkesbury) 
and  himself,  to  communieate  with  their  lordships  for  the  purpose  of  foniH 
ing  an  extended  and  combined  administration;  and  reouesting  their  pre- 
sence in  London."  As  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  no  such 
overture  could  have  been  hazarded  without  the  determination  to  allow  the 
whigs  a  decided  lead  in  the  combined  administration,  a  very  favourable  op« 
portuuity,  as  was  generally  thought,  occurred  of  uniting  and  reconciling  the 
two  great  opposing  parties^in  the  state.  Yet  this  advance  was  received  with 
a  coldness  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  calling  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  formerly  quitted  office.  Lord  Grenville  in- 
deed repaired  to  town,  in  obedience  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  king's  plea- 
sure ;  but  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Perceval,  dated  29lh  of  September,  he  peremp- 
torily declined  the  communication  proposed,  declaring  "  that  it  could  not  be 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  dereliction  of  public  principle." 
Earl  Grey,  writing  from  his  seat  in  Northumberland,  declared  **  his  attend- 
ance in  town  unnecessary,  unless  he  had  received  the  kind's  commands  to 
that  effect  ;**  and  in  terms  equally  strong  with  those  oi  lord  Grenville, 
avowed  ^  a  union  with  the  present  ministers  to  be,  so  far  as  regarded  him- 
self, impossible:  and  that  the  proposed  communication  could  lead  to  no 
useful  result."  Mr.  Perceval  ia  reply  explained,  that  "the  proposal  wa» 
not  for  the  accession  of  their  lordships  to  the  present  administration,  but 
for  the  formation  of  a  combined  and  extended  one."  Here  the  corres- 
pondence ended ;  «and  the  ministers  then  in  office  finding  themselves  com- 
pelled to  act  with  energy  or  resign  at  discretion,  Mr.  Perceval  accepted  the 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  marquis  Wellesley  received  the  seals  of 
the  foreign  department ;  lord  Liverpool  succeeded  Castlereagh  as  minister  at 
war ;  and  tlie  honourable  Richard  Rider  took  the  place  of  lord  Liverpool  in 
the  home  department.  If  the  administration  were  injured  in  their  popula- 
rity by  the  late  train  of  events,  no  part  of  this  displeasure  fell  upon  the  king, 
who  seems  to  have  gained  upon  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  in  proportipn 
as  advanced  years  and  infirmities  (for  he  had  now  become  almost  blind)  ex- 
cited the  feelings  of  commiseration  in  his  belialf.  The  25th  of  October,  1809, 
being  the  fiftieth  celebration  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  distinguished 
throughout  the  united  kingdom  as  a  jubilee,  and  was  marked  by  every  de- 
monstration of  loyal  attachment  and  reverence. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  during  this  trying 
crisis,  it  will  be  proper  to  glance  at  the  success  which  attended  her  arms  and 
councils  in  quarters  to  which  we  have  not  yet  adverted.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1809,  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  general  Prevost  and 
admiral  Cochrane,  appeared  off  the  island  of  Martinique ;  and  a  landine  was 
eflfected  on  the  following  day.  After  some  severe  actions,  in  which  the 
French  were  driven  from  various  strong  posts,  they  withdrew  their  troops  to 
fort  Bourbour  which  was  immediately  in-vested  by  the  British.  The  place 
was  captured  on  the  d4th  of  February,  with  little  farther  loss,  and  all  resist- 
ance ceasing,  the  island  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  biff  Britannic 
majesty.  The  French  colony  of  Cayenne  was,  about  the  same  time,  captured 
by  a  combined  force  of  English  and  Portuguese ;  the  former  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Yea  of  the  navy- 

A  French  fleet  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  lying  in  the  road  of  Aix,  near  Ro- 
chelle,  protected  by  the  forts  of  that  island,  lord  Cochrane,  who  was  actinjf 
under  the  orders  of  admiral  Gambler,  proposed  to  make  an  attack  upon,  with 
a  squadron  of  fire  ships,  a  few  frigates,  and  some  smaller  armed  vessels. 
Standing  in  with  a  favourable  wind  on  the  lllh  of  April,  a  boom  laid  across 
the  entrani^e  was  broken  through  by  the  leading  ship.  On  perceivinff  which. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  French  ships  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  for  the  shor^/ 
On  the  following  day,  lord  Cochrane  gave  information  by  telegraph  to  thtf 
admiral,  that  seven  of  the  enemy's  ship^  were  on  shore,  in  a  situation  ivhich 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  destroying  them.  It  being  found,  however,  that 
the  state  of  the  wind  rendered  it  hazardous  to  enter  the  roadit,  in  which  thd 
water  was  shallow,  with  large  ships,  admiral  Gambfer,  who  had  lAimoored^ 
anchored  again  three  miles  from  the  forts,  and  sent  all  the  small  vessels  tor 
the  attacks  Lord  Cochrane,  leading  the  way,  opened  a  fire  on  a. ship  of  fifty- 
six  gunSy  which  struck,  and  this  was  followed  by  three  others  of  the  line/ 
which  were  also  forced  to  strike;  aU  of  which  were  set  on  fire  and  destroyed/ 
The  othet  French  ships  being  got  into  deep  water,  moved  up  the  river  Cha-' 
rente,  where  it  was  impracticable  to  molest  them^  but  it  was  doubtful  whether 
thqy  could  be  a|fain  got  out  to  sea.  , 

Lord  CoUingwood.  who  had  succeeded  Nelson  in  thie  chief  conrraand  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  having  proposed  to  general  Stuart  an  expedition^ 
against  the  islands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  others,  while  the  French  were* 
occupied  with  the  defence  of  Naples,  a  joint  force  from  Messina,  Malta,  an4 
Corfu  was  arranged  for  this  purpose,  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  it  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Zantet  On  the  following  day  a  capitulation  was  agreed  on,  by 
which  all  that  group  of  islands  surrendered  to  the  British  arms/  and  the  go-  . 
▼emment  of  the  Septindtilar  republic  was  restored. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  three  French  ships  of  th6  l^rie  atid  fbur  frigates/ 
Yfith  a  conyoy  of  about  twenty  vessels^  wei^  descried  on  their  passaspe  fromr 
Toulon.  Lprd  ColUngwood  dfirected  rear-admiral  Martin  to  proceed  with  ar 
squadron  in  chase  of  them ;  and  on  the  25th,  off  the  niouth  of  the  Rhone,  two" 
of  the  IVench  ships  of  the  line  were  chased  on  shore,  and  set  on  fire  by  theii^ 
own  crews,  while  a  third,  with  a  frigate,  ran  on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the; 
port  of  Cette,  with  little  chance  of  being  got  off.  The  convpy  mostly  escaped 
at  the  time  into  the  bay  of  Rotfas ;  but,  on  the  30th,  some  ships  with  the' 
^ats  of  the  fleet,  under  orders  from  captain  Hallowell,  entering  into  the 
bay,  most  gallantly  overcame  every  obstacle  and  all  the  resistance  that  could 
be  made,  as  well  from  the  vessels  as  from'the  castle  of  Rosas  and  the  forts^  and 
captured  or  destroyed  the  whole,  though  not  without  considerable  loss.  The 
lading  of  the  convoy  was  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  French  army  m  Spain* 

The  unhappy  dispute  with  America  still  remained  unadjusted/  In  the' 
ofllce  of  president  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  declined  a  second 
fe-eleclion,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Madison.  The  embargo,  which  had  been 
severely  felt  from  its  long  continuance,  was  repealed,  and  an  act  substituted/ 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  France  and  England,  with  thi^  proviso,  how-' 
ever,  that  if  either  nation  rescinded  Hs  obnoxious  decrees,  the  prohibition* 
relative  to  that  nation  should  cease.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  English  envoy  in 
America,  was  consequently  empowered  to  promise,  that  if  the  American  in-' 
terdiction  pf  July  the  7th  were  wiAdrawn,*  the  commerce  of  America  with 
the  French  colonies  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  in  times  ot 
peace,  the  British  cruisers  being  allowed  to  capture  all  vessels  trading  con 
trary  to  thid  restriction.  But  Mr/  Erskine  ventured  also,  as  would  seeitf 
-without  proper  authority,  to  declare  the  orders  in  council  rescinded  from  the 
iOth  of  June,  1909,  on  the  general  engagement  that  "  an  envoy  extraordinary 
should  be  received  by  the  president^  wiui  a  disposition  correspondent  to  that 
of  his  Britannic  majesty."  The  British  ^vemment,  however,  refused  itsr 
ratification  to  this  agreement,  and  the  prohibitory  laws  were  again  enforced.- 
Mr.  Jackson  was  sent  out  as  successor  to  Mr.  Erskine,  but  his  language  Mvas 
80  offensive  that  congress  refused  to  receive  any  communications  from  himy 
on  which  he  withdrew  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  New-York.(l) 

Fn  my  next  tetter  I  shall  resume  the  history  of  the  peninsular  war. 

(1)  Mr.  Jackioti  fmbnatefl;  iA  k  correspondencfl  vriih  the  secretary  of  «(ate,  tbal  the  American  goTeni; 
ment  knew  ibat  Mr.  EraWne  wit  not  authorized  to  make  tiUa  arrangement.  This  waa  dlaiinctly  denied  by 
tlw  Mcretary^bot  being  repeated  by  Mr.  Jackaoo,  tbe  preeident  declined  aU  flmber  intercourae  with  him.    ^ 

"  In  May,  1810,  tbe  non-interconrae  expired,  and  the  American  goremment  made  proposals  to  both  ths 
Yienigerent  powers,  duu,  if  eitlw^.wotUd  rtvoke  itb  hostile  edicts,  this  law  ahould  only  be  rerived  and  en- 
OnedtgtinslUwodiemtloiis.''   Aooohllnfly; "  Prance  wpe«Wd  Iwf  decrees,  and  Uis  wtaWenl  of  tl»r 
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I^TTER  IX. 

Jopeph  BwmmarU  retwio 


A.  D.  1809. 


Biimtpective  View  o/the  StaU  of  Parties  in  Spduir-Jostph 
t^Midrid-^cond  Campaign  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Thi  polHical  state  of  Spain,  at  the  moment  Napoleon  tot  marcliedliis 
annies  into  it,  and  treacherously  trepanned  the  royal  family  rato  hi«  toila, 
was  unquestionably  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  subject  has  been  bnefljr 
touched  upon  already,  but  1  shall  not  apologize  to  you  for  mtroducmg  m  this 

place  a  few  additional  remarks.  ^  ^     i      r 

The  emperor  of  France,  having  formed  the  determmaiion,  not  only  of  ex- 
tending his  personal  influence,  but  also  of  aggrandizing  his  famdy  m  every 
possible  mode,  had  sufficient  penetration  to  perceive  a  very  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  in  the  existing  state  of  the  peninsula.    The  languor  and 
imbeciUty  of  Uie  Spanish  government,  and  the  evident  dechne  of  the  power 
and  vigour  of  that  monarchy,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  usurpation,  and 
seemed  to  ascertain  the  facility  of  its  accomplishment.    Had  he  been  as  pru- 
dent as  he  was  ambitious,  he  would  have  remained  content  with  the  power 
of  dictating  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  the  great  points  of  war  and  pohcy ;  but 
he  was  desbrous  of  securing  a  more  complete  and  permanent  sway,  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  dynasty.    With  this  view,  he  studiously  fermented  the 
dissensions  in  the  Spanish  cabinet,  and  encouraged  the  animosities  of  pirty ; 
and  the  artful  activity  of  his  emissaries,  aided  by  the  intrigues  ofxthe  disaffected 
around  the  court,  at  length  produced  a  crisis  which  was  auspicious  to  his  in- 
sidious and  malignant  purpose.  ,        ^        ,  ,  ^  ^  ^  .     , 
The  pernicious  influence  which  Godoy,  the  prince  of  Peace,  had  acqmred 
over  the  weak  mind  of  the  king,  disgusted  Ferdinand,  the  heir-apparent :  and 
this  prince  more  particularly  resented  his  exclusion  from  all  concern  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.    His  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  French  ambassador,*  Beauharnois,  by  whose  advice  he  rejected 
the  proposal  of  the  court  for  a  marriage  with  one  of  his  relatives,  the  minis- 
ter's sister-in-law,  and  secretly  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  offering  his 
hand  to  any  disengaged  lady  of  the  imperial  family  of  France.    This  clan- 
destine correspondence,  and  the  nomination  of  the  duke  del  Infantado  as 
chief  commanier  of  the  lirmy  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  furnished  Go- 
doy with  a  pretext  for  accusing  Ferdinand  with  treasonable  machinations ; 
and  the  latter  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  menaced  with  a  criminal  pro- 
cess ;  but  the  rising  indignation  and  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  the  submis- 
sive behaviour  of  the  loyal  prisoner,  prompted  his  father  to  order  his 
I^ration.    . 

To  secure  the  subserviency  of  the  imbecile  monarch  and  the  favourite  ^ 
Godoy,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  seizure  of  the  monarchy.  Napo- 
leon, on  the  arrth  of  October,  1807,  concluded  at  Fontainebleau  a  treaty  for 
the  dismemberment  of  Portugal.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  that  kingdom  should  be  transferred  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  and  the 
southern  part  to  the  prince  of  Peace,  under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of 
his  Catholic  majesty :  that  the  middle  portion  should  remain  in  sequestration, 
for  future  disposal;  and  that  the  colonial  territories  of  the  same  crown 
should  be  divided  between  France  and  Spain.    By  a  separate  convention. 

United  States  iaraed  a  pfoeluiMtfcNi  on  the  9d  of  Norember,  in  -wMeh  he  declared  tbat  all  the  reacridkne 
Impoeed  by  the  noD-tntercoarae  law  ahonld  ceaee  in  relation  to  France  and  her  dependenriee.  GraatBrttna 
was  now  eaUed  upon  to  fUlfil  her  engafements  by  revoking  her  orders  in  coundL  She  r^^tsedj  on  pn- 
teuce  that  the  revoeatioii  of  the  French  decrees  had  not  actually  taken  eflbet,**  See  WiUar^s  Biaiarf  ^ 
America. 

On  the  16Ui  of  May  following,  the  British  sloop  of  war  «  UtUe  Belt,"  commanded  by  caplai0  BinghHB, 
had  the  temerity  to  flre  on  the  American  fHgate  ''President,'*  commanded  by  oommodore  KoMn.    The 


the  deathless  glory  of  her  opponent.^AM.  Ed. 
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twenty-eight  thmuand  Frenoh  troops  were  allowed  to  enter  Spauit  nnder  tbe 
pretext  of  proceeding  to  Lisbon :  but  a  much  greater  number,  commanded 
oy  Mnrati^braced  the  opportunity  of  intruaion ;  since,  according  to  general 
Foy's  Btaffinent,  the  French  armies  which  entered  the  peninsula  prior  to 
the  Ist  of  June,  1808,  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  men,  divided  into  five  corps-d^armes,  under  Junot,  Dupont,  Mon- 
cey,  Bessi^res,  and  Duchesne,  with  a  reserve  of  the  imperial  guard :  and  the 
numbers  which  thus  crossed  tiie  Pyrenees  were  followed,  before  the  15th  of 
August,  by  a  reinforcement  of  forty  thousand  men :  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.(l)  This  immense  force,  once  admitted, 
obtained,  with  little  difficulty,  possession  of  some  of  the  strongest  towns. 
These  movements  filled  the  king  with  serious  apprehensions  that  Napoleon 
had  other  objects  in  contemplation  than  the  marching  of  a  small  amnr  to 
Lisbon,  and  his  fears  were  not  removed  by  the  pro^n^ssive  disclosure  of  the 
emperor's  views.  His  envoy  Isquierdo  informed  him  that  he  was  expected 
by  his  powerful  ally  to  resign,  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  empire,  the  pro- 
vmces  situated  between  the  P3rrenees  and  the  Ebro,  in  return  for  a  more 
commanding  influence  in  Portugal  than  was  stipulated  for  in  the  late  treaty. 
The  emperor  hoped  to  intimidate  the  feeble-minded  monarch  into  a  retreat 
from  his  kingdom  to  his  transatlantic  possessions,  and  Charles  IV.  seemed 
disposed  to  copy  the  example  lately  set  him  by  the  regent  of  Portugal :  bat 
his  subjects  no  sooner  got  mtimation  that  such  an  object  was  in  the  view  of 
the  royal  family  than  they  exclaimed  against  it  so  loudly  that  he  promised  to 
remain  with  them  and  share  their  fate.  Not  satisfied  with  this  assurance, 
the  malecontents  of  the  province  of  Aranjuez  resolved  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  obnoxious  favourite  Godoy,  whose  life,  however,  they  spared 
at  the  intercession  of  Ferdinand.  When  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  power 
and  imprisoned,  Charles  became  dejected,  and  despairing  of  ever  again  reign- 
ing in  tranquillity,  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  his  crown.  His  son 
did  not  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  readily  accepted  the  offered  roy- 
alty, and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Ferdinand  yn.(2) 

Such  was  the  posture  of  a&irs  when  the  armies  of  France,  professedly  en- 
tering the  country  as  an  ally,  began  to  take  possession  of  their  fortified 
E laces,  and,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  were  followed  by  Napoleon  and 
is  brother  Joseph  Buonaparte.  The  emperor  made  his  entry  into  Madrid, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  not  as  a  master, 
but  as  a  liberator.  '*  I  have  abolished,"  said  he,  **  the  inquisition,  which 
Europe  and  the  age  have  denounced.'  Priests  ought  to  direct  the  conscience, 
but  not  to  exercise  any  external  and  corporeal  jurisdiction  over  their  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  suppressed,  the  feudal  rights,  and  any  one  may  now  esta- 
blish inns,  ovens,  mills,  nets,  fisheries,  and  give  free  scope  to  his  industry. 
The  selfishness,  the  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  small  number  of  men 
are  more  injurious  to  your  agriculture  than  the  heats  of  the  dog-star.  A« 
there  is  only  one  God,  there  ought  to  be  in  one  state  only  one  law.  All  par- 
tial judicatures  have  been  usurped,^  and  are  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the 
nation :  I  have  destroyed  them The  present  generation  may  enter- 
tain various  opinions :  too  many  passions  have  been  put  in  motion,  but  your 
posterity  will  bless  me  as  your  regenerator:  they  will  place  among  the 
memorable  days  of  their  history,  those  in  which  I  have  been  among  you; 
and  from  these  days  will  date  the  prosperity  of  Spain.*' 

This  announcement  was  in  itself  quite  sufllcient  to  call  into  action  all  the 
energies  of  a  domineering  and  jealous  priesthood,  who  could  not  but  perceive 
that  this  *'  liberator's*'  object  was  to  undermine  their  influence  and  ruin  their 
occupation.  Spain  unouestionably  needed  a  liberator;  one  who  by  the 
return  of  civilization,  should  restore  them  to  a  better  conditicm,  and  infuse 
among  them  just  notions  of  their  natural  rights  and  liberties.  But  in  such  a 
country  as  Spain,  this  is  no  more  the  work  of  a  day,  than  was  the  cutting  of 
the  canal  Napoleon;  and  when  a  country  is  immersed  in  ignorance,  bar- 

(1)  See  nneral  Tofa  Blilonr  of  tbe  nenlnsulor  War.    London,  1897.  ^  

<a)  ll«Boii«powMnrir4rilMolra4elaS«v<todoad'EqiHM,pwtt.N«ltato.   Pwls,B14. 
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^ansnit  vod  poveityt  oorered  with  eooTents,  and  govenMd  by  monks,  it  is 
pecesmiy  to  refonn  its  social  state  before  we  concern  oorsehres  aboot  its 
Ireedom.  Spain  had  at  this  time  many  of  the  distinguished  fn^pia  of  free- 
dom who  understood  its  value,  and  laboured  to  benefit  their  country  by  its 
introduction  among  them ;  but  they  did  not  relish  the  emperor  Napoleon*8 
method  of  forcing  the  boon  upon  them  against  their  inclination,  and  they 
resisted  his  attempts  to  do  so.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
advocates  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  slavish  submission  to  the  priesthood— diat 
o(  the  cortes  and  that  of  the  monks;  and  though  aiming  at  very  different 
pbfects,  they  had  the  skill  to  defend  themselves  in  common.  The  one  was 
at  the  head  of  the  superior  and  middle,  the  other  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
Ihey  vied  with  each  other  in  inspiring  their  countrymen  with  the  sentiments 
ot  civil  independence  or  religions  fonaticism.  You  will  be  much  amused 
with  the  following  catechism,  which  was  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  commonly  used  by  the  priests  at  this  time : — 

f*Tell  me,  my  child,  who  art  thoul  A  Spaniard,  by  the  grace  of  Ood.-r- 
Who  is  Ihe  enemy  of  our  happiness  ?  The  emperor  of  the  French. — How 
many  natures  has  he  t  Two :  the  human  and  the  diabolic  nature. — ^How 
many  emperors  of  the  French  are  there  ?  One  in  three  deceitful  persons. — 
What  are  their  names  t  Napoleon,  Murat,  and  Manuel  (xodoy. — Which  of 
ihe  three  is  most  wicked!  They  are  all  three  equally  wicked.— rFrom 
whence  did  Napoleon  come  t  From  sin. — ^Murat  t  From  Napoleon. — ^And 
Oodoy  I  From  the  fornication  of  the  two. — What  is  the  spirit  of  the  first  I 
pride  and  de8potisro.-~Of  the  second  t  Rapine  and  cruelty. — Of  the  third  I 
Avarice,  treason,  and  ignorance. — What  are  the  French  1  Ancient  Christians 
become  heretics.-^s  there  any  sin  in  putting  a  Frenchman  to  death  ?  No, 
my  father,  we  gain  heaven  by  putting  one  of  these  dogs  of  heretics  to  death. 
^— What  punishment  deserves  the  Spaniard  who  is  wanting  in  his  duty  I  The 
death  and  infamy  of  traitors. — What  shall  deliver  us  from  our  enemies) 
Confidence  in  each  other,  and  in  our  arms.^ 

Such  was  the  hostile  spirit  which  Napoleon,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  properly  aware  of  the  pride  and  jealousy  belonging  to  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter, had  to  encounter  when  he  entered  the  peninsula.  Bat  he  had  engaged 
himself  in  a  tedious  and  perilous  enterprfse,  in  which' his  whole  system  w^ 
^t  fault  He  appears  to  nave  become  intoxicated 'with  the  height  of  his  ele- 
3ration  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  forget  that  victory  did  not  here  consist  in  the 
defeat  of  an  army  and  the  possession  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  entire  occupa 
^ionof  the  territory,  and  in  that  which  is  still  more  difficult,  the  subjection  of 
ihe  mind.  Nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  persuading  himself  that  he  shoiM 
subdue  this  people,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Germany  by  the  fifth  coalition, 
as  stated  in  a  former  letter. — Let  us  now  resume  the  narrative  of  the  second 
campaign  in  the  peninsula,  the  territoritvof  which  was  defended  foot  by  foot, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  towns  by  assault.  The  British  army  having 
emb^ed  from  Corunna,  the  French  bent  all  their  efibrts  to  the  subjugation 
pf  Spain.  The  neighbourhood  of  Saragossa  had  constantly  been  the  theatre 
of  hostilities ;  and  that  renowned  city,  which  had  repeatedly  baffled  all  the 
attempts  of  the  enemy,  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  vengeance.  A 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  army  of  Castanos,  which  was  defeated  at  Tu- 
dela,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1806,  had  retreated  to  Saragossa,  and  these, 
added  to  its  martial  citizens  and  armed  peasants  mm  the  country,  composed 
a  body  of  fifty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  general  PaJafox.  The 
siege  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Montebello,  one  of  the  ablest  pf  the 
French  generals.  On  the  dOth  of  January,  1809,  the  French  made  their 
grand  attack.— About  noon  on  the  following  day  the  breaches  were  prac- 
ticable, and  the  assailants  entered  the  city.  General  Lacoste,  and  a  great 
number  of  their  bravest  officers  and  men,  fell  in  the  assault.  The  determined 
resolution  of  the  inhabitants,  who  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  con- 
verted every  house  into  a  fortress,  reduced  the  French  to  the  necessity  of 
pining  and  blowing  up  the  houses.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  had 
jrecopnie  tg  cqunjf  ni>ining,  and  the  effects  of  fhis  subterraneous  ^v  wer^ 
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dreadfully  de«iruetive.  During  these  terrible  operatiooe,  the  batteries  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire ;  and  by  mining  and  blowing  up  the  bouses  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  French,  on  the  17th  of  February,  at  length  became  masters  of  the 
oity.  Not  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  of  its  brave  defenders  were  buried 
under  its  ruins,  after  a  resistance  to  which  history  can  scarcely  furnish  a 
parallel,  and  which  will  render  the  siege  of  Saragoss^  memorable  to  all 
future  ages. 

A  series  of  disasters  falling  in  rapid  succession,  now  seemed  to  have  sealed 
the  doom  of  Spain.  An  advantage  gained  by  the  duke  of  Albuquerque,  ou 
the  93d  of  February,  over  a  corps  of  French  at  Gonsevegra,  was  but  a  slen- 
der compensation  'for  these  multiplied  misfortunes.  The  French  army  in 
Catalonia  made  three  powerful  attacks  on  that  of  Spain  under  general  Re* 
ding.  In  the  last  of  these  actions,  the  Spanish  general,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  was,  on  the  12th  of  March,  driven 
from  his  position  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Tarragona.  Soon  after  this  dis« 
aster  general  Cuesta  was  defeated,  March  the  39th,  at  Medellin,  and  forced  to 
retire  to  Monasterio.  The  patriots  about  this  time  recovered  Vigo  ^  but  their 
casual  advantages  were  merged  in  the  long  train  of  successive  disasters,  and 
the  French,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  centre  of  Spain,  were 
pushing  forward  the  different  divisions  of  their  army  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  kingdom. 

A  better  understanding  now  began  to  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal.  General  Beresford,  invested  by  the  regency  with  the  rank  of  fields 
marshal,  was  most  usefully  employed  in  organizing  a  native  force  to  act 
with  the  British  army.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia,  having  entered  Portugal  at 
Barga,  on  the  29th  of  March,  took  possession  of  Talavera.  In  order  to  pre* 
serve  his  communications,  that  general  had  left  a  garrison  at  Chaves ;  which 
fortress  was  soon  after  wrested  out  of  his  hands  by  Don  Francisco  Silviera, 
an  active  and  gallant  officer  in  the  Portuguese  service,  who  continued  to  ha^ 
rass  the  French  and  straiten  their  quarters,  when,  on  the  22d  of  April,  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  once  more  landed  at  Lisbon,  with  a  reinforcement  of  British 
troops.  Instantly  repairing  to  Coimbra,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
assembled  forces,  and  advanced  against  Oporto,  at  the  same  time  detaching 
marshal  Beresford  to  occupy  the  fords  of  the  upper  Douro.  Marshal  Soult, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  insulated,  judged  it  necessary  to  evacuate 
Oporto,  and  to  retreat  with  all  possible  expedition  into  GaOicia,  which  he  did, 
not  without  sustaining  some  loss.  Marshal  Victor,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
commanded  in  Estremadura,  after  defeating  the  Spanish  general  Cuesta,  at 
Medellin,  had  made  himself  master  of  Alcantara,  ou  which  the  British  com- 
mander returned  to  the  south,  and  Victor  retired  to  his  former  station  at  Gua- 
diana.  The  operations  in  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias,  under  general  Romana, 
were  also  favourable;  and  the  French  were  neariy  dnven  from  these 
provinces. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  effected  his  junction  with  Cu- 
esta, at  Oropesa ;  but  Victor,  aware  of  his  danger,  had  by  this  time  crossed 
the  Tagus,  at  the  famous  bridge  of  Almarez,  that  noble  monument  of  Roman 
magnificence.  The  allied  British  and  Portuguese  army  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  towards  Olalla,  wjiere  Victor  had  his  head-quarters,  and 
who  had  now  received  large  jeiuforcements  from  Madrid,  led  on  by  king  Jo- 
seph in  person.  The  British  commander  took  an  advantageous  position  near 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  general  Cuesta's  encampment  on  the  right  extending 
to  the  Tagus.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  enemy  attacked  the 
British  in  force,  making  a  demonstnition  at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite 
quarter.  The  battle  continued  at  intervals  during  the  whole  day,  and  ended 
in  the  final  repulse  of  the  enemy.  The  French  are  said  to  have  lost  on  the 
occasion,  about  ten  thousand  men,  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  suffered  in  the  British  army  was  between  five  and  six  thousand, 
independent  of  twelve  hundred  Spaniards  under  Cuesta,  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

This  apparent  victory  had  not  the  immediate  effect  which  might  have  beeii 
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expected  ftom  it.  l%eadiraiice'of43oiilt  and  Ney  with  tweoty-lhre  thousand 
men  encouraged  the  retiring  troops  to  a  resomption  of  conra|e  and  alacrity, 
and  they  seemed  inclined  to  force  the  post  of  Talavera,  which  the  Spanish 

general  Cnesta  occapied  with  his  army.  It  was  proposed  that  the  passes  of 
anos  and  Porales  should  he  defended ;  but  the  Spamsh  general  was  so  tardy 
in  his  morements  that  the  former  position  was  left  without  sueconr,  and  Pla- 
centia  was  seized  by  the  advancing  enemy,  whose  progress  intimidated  the 
Spaniards  so  much  that  they  abandoned  Talavera,  where  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  wounded  were  unfortunately  left.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now  created 
lord  Wellington,  was  displeased  with  this  movement,  as  it  exposed  the  com- 
bined troops  to  the  risk  of  a  simultaneous  attack  in  the  front  and  rear;  and 
M  he  reposed  little  confidence  in  the  Spaniards,  and  was  doubtful  of  the  prac- 
ticability x>f  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  he  resolved  to  make  an  immediate 
choice  of  a  defensive  position.  He  therefore  ordered  his  army  to  cross  the 
Tagus,  at  the  bridge  or  Ar^obispo»  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Deletosa,  where 
he  thought  himseu  well  situated  for  the  defence  of  Almaraz  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river. 

It  now  became  daily  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  patriotic  cause  in 
Spain  was  sufiering  greiitly  from  the  want  of  a  regular  system  of  co-opera- 
tion, the  impc^itic  division  of  the  military  command,  and  the  continuance  of 
abuses  and  grievances  in  everv  branch  of  the  administration ;  and  it  gave 
particular  uneasmess  to  the  British  government  To  promote  a  change  of 
system,  the  marquis  Wellesley  was  instructed  to  visit  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
junta,  then  setting  at  Cadiz.  He  was  received  with  politeness,  and  his  sug- 
gestions met  with  respectful  attention.  He  urged  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  British  troops,  and  of  facilitating  their  progress, 
that  they  mi^t  not  be  obliged  to  quit  the  country.  He  hinted  the  expediency 
of  appointing  his  brother,  lord  Wellington,  who  had  so  resolutely  supported 
the  cause  oT  an  injured  nation,  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanish  army, 
which  would  thus  be  more  effectually  united  with  its  allies.  The  native 
troops,  he  said,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  new  organization  and  to  a  more 
efficient  discipline :  public  spirit  ought  to  be  more  eageriy  ]m)moted ;  the 
ruling  council,  being  too  numerous  for  an  executive  b^y,  might  prodently» 
be  diminished ;  and  the  convocation  of  the  cortes  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
The  tardhiess  of  Spanish  deliberation  did  not  immediately  adopt  these 
phident  and  useful  hints ;  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  ambassador  made  some  im- 
pression upon  the  roost  intelligent  members  of  the  junta. 

General  Cuesta  had  presumed  to  remonstrate  against  the  retreat  of  lord 
Wellington,  alleging  the  probability  of  their  being  able  to  defeat  the  French 
i>y  a  strict  union  and  concert :  but  his  lordship  was  so  disgusted  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards  during  the  late  battle,  that,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
brother,  while  he  acknowledged  the  insufficiency  of  his  army  to  withstand 
the  French  without  assistance,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  he  ought 
to  renounce  all  idea  of  co-operation  with  the  Spanish  troops.  Cuesta  was 
^oon  after  obliged  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  retreat  with  precipitation 
and  loss ;  and  sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  recently  pushed  some  parties  of 
his  small  corps  almost  to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  was  attacked  at  Banos,but  did 
not  retire  until  he  had  defended  the  pass  for  nine  hours.  Venegas,  about  the 
same  time,  had  an  unfortunate  engagement  at  Almonacid.  He  formed  an  ex- 
tended line,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  who,  deriding  hit 
/effi>rts,  penetrated  the  line  in  various  parts,  and  totally  routed  his  aimy. 

While  the  British  troops  remained  on  the  defensive,  some  of  the  Spanish 
generals  were  busily  employed  in  reorganizing  their  respective  armies.  The 
duke  del  Parque  was  partieulariy  active  in  this  service ;  and  his  Ut>op6,  posted 
on  the  heights  of  Tamamee,  found  an  opportunity  for  exertion,  in  cense* 
.quence  of  an  attack  from  general  Marchand,  who  endeavoured  to  turn  theor 
left.  The  retreat  of  the  cavalry  gave  the  assailants  a  temporary  advantage; 
hut  the  steady  valour  of  the  infantry  at  length  put  them  to  flight. 

Amid  these  operations  the  conduct  of  the  junta  was  the  subject  of  much 
ppmplaif&t,    Its  atteinpt  to  array  ^be  nation  against  the  invaders  was  csi» 
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sored  as  feeble  and  inefficient :  its  direction  of  the  disposable  foroe  pco- 
nounced  injudicious,  particularly  in  risking  oflfensive  operations  in  La 
liancha :  its  inattention  to  that  branch  of  the  war  which  was  connected  with 
the  defence* of  fortresses,  also  excited  animadversion;  and  many  discon- 
tented politicians  demanded  a  more  systematic  display  of  vigour  and  energy 
than  the  assembly  had  yet  evinced.  A  small  council  of  regency,  chosen 
with  the  most  deliberate  discrimination,  was  proposed  as  a  si^stitute,  until 
the  cortes  should  meet ;  and  as  this  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion,  the 
members  of  the  Junta  so  far  admitted  the  principle,  that  they  named  a  com- 
mittee of  six  of  their  number  for  the  better  enforcement  of  decisive  mea- 
sures of  war  and  policy.  They  found  a  warm  opposer  of  their  continued 
authority  in  the  marquis  Romana,  who  not  only  condemned  their  conduct, 
but  denied  the  legitimacy  of  their  power.  His  exertions,  being  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  remonstrances  of  other  distinguished  patriots,  drew  forth  a 
manifesto,  dated  the  S8th  of  October,  stating  the  exigencies  and  announcing 
the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  ordaining  the  convocation  of  a  representative 
assembly. 

In  this  proclamation  it  was  stated  that  an  absurd  and  feeble  tyranny  had 
paved  the  way  for  French  despotism,  which  at  first  appeared  with  a  flattering 
exterior,  promising  reform  in  the  administration,  and  announcing  the  empire 
of  the  laws ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  neither  so  deficient  in  penetration  to  be 
deluded  by  the  artifices  of  intriguing  politicians,  nor  so  spiritless  as  to  submit 
to  the  mandates  of  tjoraiits.  They  therefore  rushed  into  arms,  and,  by  their 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  soon  obtained  the  honours  and  rewards  of  victory*  In- 
stead of  falling  into  anarchy,  they  regenerated  and  recomposed  the  state ; 
and  established,  without  violence  or  disorder,  a  supreme  government  and 
a  commanding  authorit>'.  The  central  junta,  while  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  was  its  first  oliject,  attended  with  zeal  to  the  removal  of  abuses ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  turbulence  of  war  allowed,  proclaimed  the  revival  of  the  corteSf 
a  name  which  recalled  ideas  of  legitimate  and  constitutional  sway,  connect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people  with  the  support  of  the  throne.  Some  were  of 
opinion,  that  a  regency  of  three  or  five  persons,  without  a  representative  body, 
would  answer  every  purpose  of  good  government :  but  such  an  administra- 
tion would  be  accessible  to  the  intrigues  of  the  tyrant  and  his  emissaries,* 
and  wocdd  not  be  able  to  enforce  that  general  submission  which  the  imposing 
authority  of  a  national  council  would  command.  Others  were  inclined  to 
maintain  the  preference  of  the  different  juntas,  as  representative  bodies,  to 
the  proposed  assembly ;  because  they  concluded  that  it  would  be  constituted 
in  the  ancient  mode  so  as  not  sufficiently  to  represent  the  people ;  but  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  ruling  council  to  maxe  such  arrangements  as  would  tend 
to  remove  this  objection.  The  proposed  convqcation,  it  was  hoped,  would 
prove  the  best  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  tin  state ;  Would  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  nation ;  confound  the  views  of  the  enemy ;  and  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom  and  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gerona,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  gave  a  striking  proof 
of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  Emulating  the  fame  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Saragossa,  they  long  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  They 
bravely  sustained  the  most  impetuous  attacks  and  repeatedly  compelled  the 
assailants  to  retire.  The  neiffabouring  castle  of  Monjmch,  though  not  strongly 
garrisoned,  was  defended  with  ffreat  bravery.  Five  assaults  were  repelled ; 
and  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  continue  their  operations  for  &ve  subse- 
quent weeks,  before  the  danger  of  destriMsUon  could  prompt  the  rensaininff 
occupants  to  retire  into  the  city.  General  Blake,  who  had  twice  contended 
with  Sud^t  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  and  had  not  been  able  on  either  oc- 
casion to  prevent  his  discouraged  men  from  retreating,  hoped  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  an  effort  for  the  relief  of  Gerona,  which  was  not  then  very  closely 
invested.  While  one  part  of  his  army  attacked  the  enemy  at  Brunolas,  an- 
other division  found  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  city,  recruiting  the  gar- 
rison and  supplying  its  wants.  More  than  four  months  after  the  first  invest* 
meat,  whea  wee  breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls,  the  besiegers  9X 
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pected  the  speedy  redaction  of  the  place.  On  the  19th  of  September,  threo 
strong  columns  were  sent  forward  to  an  aasault,  and  vengeance  seemed  to 
impend  over  the  patriotic  defenders.  To 'oppose  the  intended  attack.  Dob 
Mariano  Alvarez,  the  governor,  made  such  dispositions  as  the  time  and  his 
limited  means  allowed ;  and  the  breaches  were  guarded  with  great  courage 
and  indefatigable  vigrilance.  The  enemy  entered  at  two  of  the  openings,  and 
penetrated  to  the  nearest  houses ;  but  their  intrusion  was  at  the  e^mense  of 
their  lives.  Other  attempts  were  made  with  equal  audacity,  and  baffled  with 
equal  spirit.  More  than  eight  hundred  of  the  French,  according  to  the  Spa^ 
nish  account,  were  killed ;  and  the  repulse  operated  for  some  time  as  a  chedc 
to  the  invaders.  As  the  possession  of  Hostalrich,  and  the  vicinity  of  Blake's 
army,  tended  to  prolong  the  defence  of  Gerona,  general  Augereau  determined 
to  possess  himself  of  Uie  former  town  and  defeat  general  Blake;  and  by  the 
great  superiority  of  his  force,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  accompliBhing  both 
objects.  He  dislodged  the  Spanish  corps  from  the  hei|[hts  of  Brunolas,  and 
drove  them  to  a  remote  station ;  the  gates  of  Hostalnch  were  then  set  on 
fire ;  the  French  gained  admission,  attacked  the  defenders  in  eveiy  street, 
and  overwhelmed  them.  Precluded  from  farther  supply  and  hopeless  of 
relief,  Alvarez  capitulated  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  the  gamson'wete 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  army  of  La  Mancha,  the  marquis  of  Ariezaga  had  superseded  Ye* 
negas  in  the  command,  and  high  expectations  were  consequently  entertained 
from  its  operations.  It  was  confiaently  hoped  that  the  new  general  would 
be  able  to  advance  to  Madrid,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  and  expel  the* 
osuroer  from  the  throne.  But  he  was  encountered,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
by  a  JPrench  force,  under  the  command  of  king  Joseph,  assisted  by  marshals 
Soult,  Mortier,  and  Yictor,  at  Ocana,  near  the  south  bank  of  that  river,  when 
the  action  terminated  in  a  signal  victory  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
vanquished  army  retreated  in  great  confusion  beyond  the  mountains.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  Spanish  infantry,  particularly  the  division  of  Lacey, 
fought  with  great  bravery,  keeping  the  enemy  in  check  for  more  than  two 
hours,  and  a  great  part  of  the  French  line  fell  back  in  disorder ;  but  the  supe- 
riority  of  the  enemv's  artillery,  and  the  timid  and  irresolute  behaviour  of  the 
Spanish  cavalry,  whose  flight  had  an  ill  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  army,  enabled 
the  French  to  triumph.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  vanquish^  were 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  Another  defeat  quickly  fi^owed , 
the  duke  del  Parque,  being  attacked  at  Alba,  on  the  river  Tonnes,  withstood 
repeated  assaults,  but  he  failed  to  derive  from  the  cavah^  the  support  which 
he  expected:  and  the  impetuous  vigour  of  the  French  drove  him,  after  the 
loss  of  many  of  his  troops,  to  the  mountainous  confines  of  Gallicia.  And 
thus,  at  the  termination  of  the  second  campaign  in  the  peninsula,  the  daifc 
clouds  of  misfortune  hung  over  the  patriotic  cause. 

LETTER  X. 

The  irUemal  wr  domestic  J^ffidrs  of  FVance^N<woUm  repudiates  his  W^ 
Josephine,  and  marries  the  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Jtu^Tia—Conm- 
quences  of  this  Marriage  on  His  Polihcs— Deposes  his  Brother  Lwis^  assd 
annexes  Holland  to  France-^lso  the  FaUeus  of  Piedmont  and  the  Hanse 
Tovms^Hanofoer  annexed  to  Westphalia— BemadoUe  elected  to  the  Tftrone 
of  Sweden-^PoUHcal  Affairs  of  the  North  of  Europe.    A.  D.  1810. 

Tbi  legislative  body  of  France  assembled  on  the  3d  of  December,  1809, 
on  which  occasion  the  emperor  Napoleon  addressed  them  in  a  style  of  lofl^ 
congratulation.  Adverting  to  the  late  expedition  to  Holland,  he  told  them 
that  '<  the  English  army  had  terminated  its  projects  in  the  pestilential  marshes 
of  Walcheren.  The  pope,  whose  weakness  or  treachery  opposed  the  pro-  • 
gress  of  the  French  arms  in  Spain,  was  stripped  of  his  temporal  power  and 
withority,  and  compelled  to  restore  it  to  the  successor  of  Chariemagne,  fhn 
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whom  he  receded  it  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  all  hit  allies  had  acquired 
fresh  increase  of  territory.  The  lUyrian  provinces  stretched  the  froDtiers  of 
his  grroat  empire  to  the  Saave.  Holland,  placed  between  England  and  France, 
must  undergo  some  changes,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  empire,  and 
to  promote  their  mutual  interest*' — and  he  concluded  his  address  with  the 
prediction  of  new  triumphs  in  the  peninsula.  In  the  annual  expoti^  which  im^ 
mediately  followed,  the  great  works-  carrying  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
emperor  were  particularly  enumerated.  The  canal  Napoleon,  uniting  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone ;  the  immense  works  at  Cherburg ;  the  magnificent 
military  roads  traversing  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  the 
draining  of  the  marshes  of  Burgundy,  &c.  &c, — all  these  were  indeed  imperial 
works,  and  worthy  of  his  fame  and  power. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  the  ruler  of  France  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  greatness  and  glory,  that  he  surprised  the  world,  if  indeed  any  thing 
in  his  conduct  could  be  thought  surprising,  by  (\ne  of  the  basest  actions  of 
his  life,  namely,  the  repudiation  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished  spouse* 
Josephine,  and  his  mamage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. With  the  former  he  had  now  cohabited  more  than  a  dozen  years,  but 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  bear  him  no  issue.  He  was  passionately  attached 
to  her;  for  her  personal  charms  were  great,,  and  as  numerous  as  could  be  pos« 
sessed  by  a  wile.  She  had  shared  his  more  lowly  fortunes,  and  by  her  ma» 
nagement  and  address  during  his  absence  in  Egypt,  had  paved  the  way  for  the 
splendid  success  which  he  had  attained  on  his  return.  She  had  auso  done 
much  to  render  his  government  popular,  by  softening  the  sudden  and  fierce 
bursts  of  passion  to  which  he  was  subject.  No  one  could  understand  like 
Josephine  the  peculiarities  of  her  husband's  temper ;  no  one  dared,  like  her, 
to  encounter  his  displeasure,  rather  than  not  advise  him  for  his  better  inte- 
rest ;  no  one  could  possess  such  opportunities  of  watching  the  fit  season  for 
intercession ;  and  no  one,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  made  a  more  prudent  or 
a  more  beneficent  use  of  the  opportunities  she  enjoyed.  The  character  of 
Napoleon,  vehement  by  temper,  a  soldier  by  education,  and  invested  by  the 
success  ojf  his  arms  with  the  most  despotic  power,  required  in  an  especial 
manner  the  moderating  influence  of  such  a  mind,  whidi  could  interfere  with-* 
out  intrusion,  and  remonstrate  without  offence.  It  is  certain  that  she  had 
obtained  great  influence  over  her  husband,  and  to  maintain  it,  Josephine 
cheerfully  made  the  greatest  personal  sacrifices.  In  all  the  rapid  journeys 
which  he  performed,  she  was  his  companion.  No  obstacle  of  road  or  wea- 
ther was  permitted  to  interfere  with  her  departure.  However  sudden  the 
call,  the  empress  was  ever  ready ;  however  untimely  the  hour,  her  carriage 
was  in  instant  attendance.  The  influence  which  she  maintained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  her  personal  comforts  was  used  for  the  advancement  of  her  hus- 
band's best  interests,— the  relief  of  those  who  were  in  distress,  and  the  avert- 
ing the  consequences  of  hasty  resolutions,  formed  in  a  moment  of  violence 
or  irritation. 

But  the  sterility  of  the  empress  Josephine  was  now  rendered,  by  the  course 
of  nature,  an  irremediable  evil,  over  which  she  mourned  in  hopeless  distress ; 
and  conscious  on  what  precarious  circumstances  the  continuance  of  their 
union  seemed  now  to  depend,  she  gave  way  occasionally  to  fits  of  jealousy, 
less  excited,  according  to  Napoleon,  by  personal  attachment,  than  by  suspi- 
cion that  her  influence  over  her  husband's  mind  might  be  diminished,  in  case 
of  his  having  offspring  by  some  paramour.  She  therefore  naturally  turned 
her  thoughts  to  seek  a  remedy,  and  exerted  her  influence  over  her  husband, 
to  induce  him  to  declare  some  one  his  successor,  according  to  the  unlimited 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  imperial  constitution.  ^  She  directed  his  atten- 
tion towards  his  step-son  Eugene  Beauhamois,  her  own  son  by  her  first  mar- 
riage ;  but  this  did  4not  meet  Napoleon's  approbation.  A  child,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Louis,  by  Uortense  Beauhamois.,  appeared,  during  its  brief  existence, 
^  more  likely  to  become  the  destined  heir  of  this  immense  inheritance.  But 
the  son  of  Louis  and  Hortense  died  of  a  disorder  incident  to  childhood ;  and 
tims  was  broken,  while  yet » twig*  the  shoot,  that  growing  to  maturity*  m^i^ 
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hare  been  reckoned  on  as  the  stay  of  an  empire.    Napoleon  manifested  the 
deepest  grief,  but  that  of  Josephine  was  inconsolable. 

It  now  became  evident  to  the  politicians  of  the  Toileries,  that  whatever 
attachment  Napoleon  might  possess  and  feel  for  the  empress,  it  was  likely  in 
the  long  run  to  give  way  to  the  eager  desire  of  a  lineal  snccessioD,  to  which 
he  mi^t  bequeath  his  splendid  inheritance.  As  age  advanced,  every  year 
weakened,  though  in  an  imperceptible  degree,  the  influence  of  Josephine,  and 
must  have  rendered  more  eager  the  desire  of  her  husband  to  fonn  a  new  alli- 
ance, while  he  was  yet  at  a  period  of  life  which  authorized  him  to  hope  that 
he^might  live  to  train  to  maturity  the  expected  heir.  Foueh6,  the  minister 
oilpolxce^  the  boldest  political  intriguer  of  his  time,  intuitively  discovered  to 
what  point  the  emperor  must  ultimately  arrive ;  and,  artfully  sounduig  his 
masters  disposition,  he  discovered  that  Napoleon  was  struggling  betwem 
the  supposed  political  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  new  matrimonial  trnkxt 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  strong  attachment  which  he  still  re- 
tained for  Josephine,  whose  society  and  hafits  held  him,  as  it  were,  spell- 
bound. Fouch6,  therefore,  craftily  determined  to  make  Josephine  herself 
the  medium  of  suggesting  to  her  husband  the  measure  of  her  own  divoroe, 
and  of  his  second  marriage,  as  a  sacrifice  necessary  to  consolidate  the  empire, 
and  complete  the  felicity  of  the  emperor.  One  evening,  at  Fontainebleau,  as 
the  empress  was  returning  from  mass,  Fouch6  detain^  her  in  the  embrasore 
of  a  window  in  Uie  gallery,  while,  with  an  audacity  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble, he  explained,  with  all  the  alleviating  qualifications  his  ingenni^  could 
suggest,  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice,  which  he  represented  as  equally  sub- 
lime and  inevitable.  The  agitation  of  Josephine  became  excessive;  but 
she  commanded  her  emotions  sufficiently  to  ask  Fouch6,  with  a  Altering 
voice,  whether  he  was  commissioned  to  hold  such  language  to  her.  He  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  adding,  that  he  only  ventured  on  such  an  inshination 
from  his  hshring  predicted  with  certainty  what  must  necessarily  come  to 
pass ;  and  from  his  desire  to  turn  her  attention  to  what  so  neari^  concerned 
ner  ^lory  and  happiness.  In  consequence  of  this  interview,  an  impassioned 
and  mteresting  scene  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  Buonaparte  and  his 
consort,  in  which  he  disavowed  the  communication  of  Fouch^,  and  endem- 
voured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  dispel  her  apprehensions ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  dismiss  his  minister,  when  she  demanded  it  as  a  punishment  due  to 
his  audacity,  in  tampering  with  her  feelings.  But  the  idea  beinff  now  Parted, 
the  main  objection  was  removed,  and  Napoleon  being  spared  ^e  pain  of  di- 
rectly communicating  the  unkind  and'  ungrrateful  proposal  to  JoMphine,  he 
had  now  only  to  aflbrd  her  time  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  idea  of  a  di- 
/vorce,  as  that  which  political  combinations  rendered  inevitable. 

The  communication  of  Fouch6  was  made  before  Napoleon  undertook  his 
operations  in  Spain ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Erfurt,  the  divorce 
seems  to  have  neen  a  matter  determined.  The  views  of  the  emperor  were 
primarily  directed  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  negotiations  were  set 
on  foot,  which  had  a  reference  to  one  of  the  archduchesses,  but  the  reigning 
empress  and  empress-mother  were  opposed  to  it.  The  idea  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  an  archduchess  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  substituted  for 
her  whose  hand  was  refused.  This  project  is  said  to  have  been  started  in  the 
courae  of  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrunn,  and  was  not  without  its  influence  ui  pro* 
viding  lenient  terms  for  the  weaker  party.  Napoleon  himself  declared  that 
he  renounced  his  purpose  of  dismembering  Austria  when  his  marriage  was 
fixed  upon.  It  is  certain  that  the  measures  for  separating  the  amiable  and  in- 
teresting Josephine  from  the  man  whose  fortunes  she  had  assisted  to  raise, 
and  to  whose  person  she  was  so  much  attached,  were  in  fiill  operttion  soon 
after  Napoleon's  return  from  the  campaign  of  Wagram.  On  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, ne  attended  the  solemn  service  of  Te  Deum  for  his  victories.  He 
was  clad  with  unusual  magnificence,  wearing  the  Sranish  costume,  and  dis- 
playing in  his  hat  an  enormous  plume  of  feathers.  The  kings  of  Saxony  and  * 
Wurtemberg,  who  attended  as  his  satellites  on  the  occasion,  were  fdaoed 
besi^.de  him  in  full  uniform,  and  remained  uncovered  during  the  cerMnoi^ 
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From  the  eathedral»  Napoleon  passed  to  the  opening  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  boasted,  in  the  oiation  he  addressed  to  them,  of  the  victories  he  had 
achieved,  and  the  trophies  he  had  acquired,  as  already  mentioned  in  the 
oommencement  of  my  letter ;  and  he  concluded  with  this  ominous  declara- 
tion :  **  I  and  my  famdy  will  always  know  how  to  sacrifice  our  most  tender 
affections  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  great  nation^— the  meaning 
of  which  was  soon  no  riddle  to  the  public  in  general.  Two  days  afterward, 
Josephine  was  made  acquainted  with  the  cruel  certainty  that  the  separation 
was  ultimately  determined  upon.  But  neither  the  many  months  which  had 
passed  since  the  subject  was  first  touched  upon  by  Fouch^,  nor  the  convic- 
tion which  she  must  have  long  since  received  from  various  quarters,  that  the 
measure  was  unalterably  resolved  upon,  could  support  her  under  the  terrible 
annunciation  that  she  was  to  be  repudiated.  The  scene  is  thus  described  by 
an  eye- witness. (r) 

'*  Their  majesties  sat  down  to  table :  Josephine  wore  a  large  white  hat,  tied 
under  the  chin,  and  concealing  a  part  of  her  face.  1  thought,  however,  I  per- 
ceived that  she  had  been  shedding  tears,  and  that  she^  still  retained  them  with 
difilculty.  She  seemed  to  me  the  image  of  grief  and  despair.  The  most  pro- 
found silence  reigned  during  this  dinner ;  they  scarcely  touched,  except  for 
form's  sake,  the  dishes  which  were  set  before  them.  The  only  words  which 
were  uttered,  were  addressed  to  me  by  Napoleon,  *  What  o'clock  is  it,'  rising 
from  table  as  he  spoke.  Josephine  followed  slowly.  Coffee  was  presented, 
and  Napoleon  took  his  cup  himself  from  the  page  on  duty,  motioning  that  he 
desired  to  be  alone.  I  withdrew  very  quickly ;  but  uneasy,  anxious,  and 
abandoned  to  my  own  sorrowful  reflections.  In  the  waiting  saloon,  which 
usually  served  as  their  majesties*  eating-room,  1  threw  myself  into  an  armed 
chair,  beside  the  door  of  the  emperor's  saloon,  and  was  mechanically  looking 
at  the  attendants  as  they  cleared  away  the  service  that  bad  been  used  at  their 
majesties'  dinner,  when,  all  at  once,  I  heard,  from  the  emperor's  saloon,  the 
empress  Josephine  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries.  The  groom  of  the 
chamber,  imagining  she  must  be  ill,  was  on  the  point  of  opening  the  door:  I 
prevented  him,  remarking  that  the  emperor  would  call  for  assistance  if  he 
found  it  necessary.    I  was  standing  near  the  door,  when  Napoleon  himself 

opened  it,  and,  perceiving  me,  said,  hastily.  Come  in  B ,  and  shut  the  door. 

I  entered  the  saloon,  and  beheld  the  unhappy  empress  stretched  on  the  carpet, 
giving  vent  to  an  agonizing  burst  of  grief,  and  exclaiming,  /^o,  I  shall  never 
survive  it." ...I  pass  over  the  affecting  detail  of  poor  Josephine's  suffer- 
ings on  the  occasion,  and  shall  merely  add  Napoleon's  remarks  to  his 
**  prefet,"  when  Josephine  had  a  little  recovered  herself.  **  His  uneasiness 
and  agitation,"  says  Mons.  B.  **  were  extreme.  In  the  grief  which  he  felt, 
he  told  me  the  cause  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  used  these  expressions : 
*  the  interest  of  France  and  my  dynasty  has  done  violence  to  my  neart,  the 
divorce  has  become  an  imperative  duty  upon  me :  I  am  so  much  the  more 
afflicted  at  the  scene  which  Josephine  has  just  exhibited,  because,  three  days 
ago,  she  must  have  kno\wi  from  Hortense  the  unhappy  necessity  which  con- 
demns me  to  separate  from  her.  I  pity  her  with  all  my  heart ;  I  thought  she 
had  more  strengdi  of  character,  ana  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  burst  of  her 
grief." 

The  preparations  for  the  separation  went  on  without  delay.  On  the  15th 
of  December,  just  ten  days  after  the  official  communication  of  her  fate  had 
been  given  to  the  empress.  Napoleon  and  Josephine  appeared  in  the  presence 
of  the  arch-chancellor,  the  family  of  Napoleon,  the  principal  officers  of  state ; 
in  a  word,  the  full  imperial  counciL  In  this  assembly,  Napoleon  stated  the 
deep  national  interest  which  required  that  he  should  have  successors  of  his 
own  body  to  occupy  the  throne  on  which  Providence  had  placed  him.  He 
informed  them  that  he  had  for  several  years  renounced  the  hope  of  having 
children  by  his  well-beloved  empress  Josephine ;  and  that  therefore  he  had 
resolved  to  subject  the  feelings  of  his  heart  to  the  good  of  the  state*  and 

(I)  Memoirei  Anecdotiqaes  rar  rinterieur  do  ?alalt,  hc^  par  t.  P.  J.  de  Bauwet,  Anelen  PrMM  <• 
rdali  ImparM,  Parii,  Km,  ton.  f,  p.  38»-97a 
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desire  the  dissolation  of  their  marriage.  He  was,  be  said,  bnl  forty  years  old^ 
and  might  well  hope  to  live  to  train  up  such  children  as  Providence  might  send 
fiim,  in  his  own  sentiments  and  arts  of  government.  Again  he  dwelt  on  the 
thith  and  tenderness  of  his  beloved  spouse,  his  partner  during  fifteen  years 
of  happy  union.  Crowned  as  she  had  been  by  his  own  hand^  he  desired  she 
should  retain  the  rank  of  empress  during  her  life.  Josephine  then  arose, 
and  with  a  faltering  voice  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  expressed  in  few 
words  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  her  husband.  The  imperial  pair  then 
demanded  from  the  arch-chancellor  a  written  document  in  evidence  of  their 
mutual  dfesire  of  separation ;  and  it  was  granted  accordingly  in  all  due  form, 
with  the  atithority  of  the  council.  The  senate  were  next  assembled ;  and,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  pronounced  a  consultum  or  decree,  authorizing  the 
separation  of  the  emperor  and  empress,  and  assuring  to  Josephine  a  dowry 
of  two  millions  of  francs,  and  the  rank  of  empress  during  her  life. 

The  routine  of  ceremonies  being  completed^  Napoleon  retired  to  St.  Cloud, 
where  he  lived  in  seclusion  for  some  days.  Josephine,  on  her  part,  took  up 
her  residence  in  the  beautiful  villa  Of  Msdmaison,  near  St.  Germains.  Here 
she  principtilly  dwelt  for  the  remaining  years  of  her  life,  which  were  just  pro- 
longed to  see  the  first  fall  of  her  husband ;  an  event  which  might  have  been 
averted  had  he  been  content  to  listen  more  frequently  to  her  lessons  of  mode- 
ration. Her  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  cultivating  the  fine  arts,  of  which  she 
collected  some  beautiful  specimens,  and  in  pursuing  the  study  of  botany ; 
but  especially  in  the  almost  daily  practice  of  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
Of  which  the  English  who  had  been  detained  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
of  whom  there  were  several  at  St  Germains,  frequently  shared  the  benefit. 
Napoleon  often  visited  her,  and  uniformly  treated  her  with  the  respect  to 
which  she  was  entitled.  He  also  added  to  her  dowry  another  miUion  of 
francs,  that  she  might  feel  no  inconvenience  from  the  habits  of  expense  ta 
Which  it  was  her  foible  to  be  addicted. 

The  necessary  formalities  relating  to  his  new  espousals  were  discussed  and 
adjusted  in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
1810,  their  nuptials  Were  celebrated  at  Vienna.  The  person  of  Napoleon  was 
represented  by  his  favourite  Berthier,  while  the  archduke  Charles  assisted  at 
the  ceremony  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Francis.  A  few  days  afterward, 
the  youthful  bride,  accompanied  by  the  queen  of  Naples,  proceeded  towards 
France.  Napoleon  met  them  at  Soissons,  and  accompanied  them  to  Paris, 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  agfain  performed  by  the  emperor's  uncle, 
the  cardinal  Fesch.  The  most  splendid  rejoicings,  illuminations,  concerts, 
festivities,  took  place  on  this  occasion,  though  the  general  joy  was  much 
abated  by  a  great  calamity  which  threw  a  shade  over  their  rejoicings. 
Prince  Swartzenberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  had  given  a  distinguished 
ball  on  the  occasion,  when  the  dancing-room,  which  was  temporary,  and 
erected  in  the  garden,  caught  fire.  No  efforts  could  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  in  which  several  persons  perished,  and  among  others  the  sister  of  the 
ambassador  himself.  This  tragical  circumstance  struck  a  damp  on  the  public 
mind,  and  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen,  especially  when  coupled  in  recol- 
lection with  the  marriage  of  Liouis  XYL-  with  a  former  princess  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  had  l^en  signalized  by  a  similar  disaster,  as  mentioned  in 
one  of  my  firmer  letters. 

As  a  domestic  occurrence,  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the  happiness 
of  Napoleon  than  his  union  with  Maria  Louisa^  He  was  aceustomed  to 
compare  her  with  Josephine,  by  assigning  to  the  latter  all  the  advantages 
of  art  and  grace ;  to  the  former  me  charms  of  simple  modesty  and  innocence. 
Both  were  excellent  women,  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  fondly 
attached  to  Napoleon.  As  a  political  occurrence,  however,  his  marriage 
with  the  archduchess  of  Austria  has  by  many  been  regarded  as  a  grand 
error.  He  abandoned  his  position  and  his  part  of  an  upstart  and  revolutionary 
monarch,  who  was  labouring  in  Europe  against  the  ancient  courts,  as  the 
republic  had  done  against  the  ancient  monarchies.  He  placed  himself  in  an 
awkward  position  in  respect  to  Austria,  which  he  should  either  have  cnisbed 
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after  the  victory  of  Waffram,  or  have  reestablished  after  the'  marriaffiB  ot 
the  archduchess.  Solid  alliances  repose  only  on  real  interests,  and  Napo 
leon  did  not  know  how  to  deprive  (he  Austrian  cabinet  either  of  the  desire 
or  the  power  to  combat  with  him  again.  This  marriage  also  changed  the ' 
character  of  his  empire,  and  separated  it  still  more  from  the  popidar  interests^ 
He  now  sought  for  ancient  families  to  ffrace  hie  court,  ana  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  amalgamate  the  ancient  with  the  new  noblesse,  as  he  had  already 
done  with  respect  to  the  dynasties.  Austerlits  had  consecrated  the  plebeian 
empire ;  Wagram  was  to  establish  the  noble  empire.  The  birth  of  a  son,  in 
March,  1811,  who  received  the  title  of  kinff  ofjRomei  seemed  to  consolidate 
the  power  of  Napoleon  by  assuring  him  ofa  successor.  It  is  tisie,  however^ 
that  we  quit  this  subject. 

The  emperor  of  France  at  this  moment  beheld  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  Spain  and  Portugal  excepted,  either  as  his  allies  or  his  obsequious 
vasssds.  Proceedingin  his  plan  of  annexation  by  which  he  laboured  to  round 
his  "  empire  of  the  West,"  he  now  took  within  his  grasp  the  seven  Dutch 
provinces,  of  which  he  had  recently  constituted  his  brother  Louis  king/ 
They  had,  indeed,  been  a  mere  dependency  of  **  the  great  nation^"  from  thai 
period ;  but  in  the  month  of*  December  preceding,  an  intimation  had  been 
given,  of  rendering  them  a  component  part  of  the  French  empire^  to  which  il 
was  pleaded  they  naturally  belonged,  as  being  no  more  than  an  allwion  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Maese,  and  the  Scheldt.  Forty  thousand  French  soldiers  were 
therefore  gradually,  but  unceremoniously,  introduced  into  Holland,  and  troops 
were  quartered  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  accompanied  by  French  custom- 
house officers,  in  order  to  prevent  all  commerce  with  England^  On  the  29th 
of  June,  notice  was  given  to  king  Louis,  that  the  emperor  insisted  on  the  oc- 
cupation of  Amsterdam,  which  was  to  be  made  the  French  head-quarters. 
Louis,  justly  regarding  himself  as  no  longer  king^  resigned  that  nominal 
dignity  in  favour  of  his  sons,  and  declared  his  queen  regent.  On  the  day  of 
his  abdication,  he  published  a  foreweU  address  to  the  legislative  body,  in 
which  he  stated  the  circumstances  that  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
sign  a  treaty  with  his  brother  the  emperorr  whereby  he  Imd  been  deprived  of 
all  authority ;  and  he  advised  them  to  receive  the  French  troops  with  all  cor* 
diality  and  respectc  He  expressed  a  warm  affection  for  his  late  subjects ;  and 
indeed  his  conduct  during  his  short  reign  had  been  such  as  to  show  himself 
the  real  friend  of  the  people  upon  whom  he  had  been  arbitrarily  imposed,  and 
as  too  much  a  Dutchman  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  emperor  of  France.  Hia 
act  of  abdication  was  considered  to  be  of  n8  validity,  not  having  been  previ- 
ously concerted  with  the  emperor;  and  the  seven  provinces  were  insepara^ 
bly  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  The  Valais  of  Piedmont  were  also  an-^ 
nexed  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  securinff  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  tho 
Simplon ;  and  possession  was  taken  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  of  the  whole 
course  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ems, — commanded,  it  was  said,  by  circam-' 
stances.  The  electorate  of  Hanover  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  West-' 
phalia,  and  its  very  name  was  obliterated  from  the  map  of  Europe ;  while  to 
that  country  and  all  the  other  dependent  kingdoms,  the  conscription  lawa 
were  extended.  In  France,  the  chains  of  despotic  power  were  riveted  by 
spies,  arbitrary  imprisonments,  a  rigorous  police,  and  restrictions-  on  tho 
liberty  of  the  press ;  and  while  the  glory  of  the  nation  wa^  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  every  vestige  of  its  fre^om  was  obliterated.^ 

The  affairs  of  Sweden  took  a  very  singular  turn  at  this  period  ^  and  it  may 
be  ranked  among  the  most  extraordinary  occurrences  in  Emropean  history«^ 
On  the  29th  of  May,  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  presumptive  heir  to  the 
erown  of  Sweden,  died  suddenly ;  and  in  August,  1810,  a  diet  wa^  assembled 
at  Orebo,  to  supply  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned.  In  consequence  of  a 
strong  and  pointed  recommendation  Arora  the  emperor  Napoleon,  the  kin? 
of  Sweden  proposed  marshal  Bemadotte,  as  the  person  on  whom  he  wished 
the  choice  to  fall.  This  cefebrated  general,  who  was  of  Protestant  extraction, 
had  for  a  considerable  time  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  observa-r 
lioD  in  the  electorate  of  Hanorerr  where  the  equity  and  moderation  of  hi* 
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conduct  had  equalled  the  reputation  of  his  talents.  The  king's  nomination, 
therefore,  was  unanimously  approved ;  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  Bema- 
dotte  was  installed  in  due  form.  On  this  occasion  he  addressed  an  admirable 
speech  to  the  diet,  expressing  in  unaffected  language  his  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  high  and  unexpected  honour  conferred  upon  him,  with  his  unfeigned 
wishes  that  the  reigning  monarch  would  long  afford  him  the  advantage  of 
learning  from  his  conduct  the  arduous  and  important  lessons  of  government. 
^  Sound  policy,*^  said  Bemadotte,  ^  must  have  for  its  basis  justice  and  truth. 
Such  are  the  principles  of  the  king ;  they  shall  also  be  mine.  I  have  had  a 
near  view  of  war  and  its  ravages :  and  I  know  that  there  is  no  conquest  which 
can  console  a  country  for  the  olood  of  its  children  shed  in  a  foreign  land. 
Sweden  has  sustained  great  losses,  but  her  honour  is  without  taint.  Let  us 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  recollect  that  we  possess  a  soil  suf- 
ficient for  our  wants,  and  a  sword  to  defend  it.''  In  the  ensuinl^  month,  a 
declaration  of  war  was  issued  against  Great  Britain ;  but  the  pacim;  intention 
of  the  court  of  Stockholm  was  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  the  war,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  Napoleon,  proved  little  more  than  nominal.  The  hostility  of 
Denmark  was  indeed  real  and  great,  but  her  power  was  circumscribed  ;  and 
m  the  course  of  the  summer  a  British  squadron  took  possession  of  t)ie  Danish 
isle  of  Anholt,  situated  in  the  sea  called  the  Cattegat.(l) 


LETTER  XI. 

Affain  qf  Great  Britaiih  ^«  D.  1810 — ParliamerUary  Inquiry  mUo  the  Expedi" 
turn  to  the  Scheldt— Sir  Francis  Burdett  sent  to  the  Tower^^Riots  in  the  Me- 
tropolis— Kaval  Expeditions  and  Successes — Derangement  of  the  I^ng,  and 
Appointment  of  a  Regency.    A,  D,  1810, 1811. 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810,  and  never 
did  the  political  atmosphere  in  this  country  exhibit  a  deeper  gloom.  Russia, 
the  only  continental  power  which  could  singly  cope  with  France,  was  in 
strict  alliance  with  the  French  emperor.  Austria  had  been  once  more  laid 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  The  resistance  of  Spain,  in  the  general  op'mion,  had 
become  nearly  hopeless ;  and  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  in  a  state 
of  perfect  vassalage.  Yet,  under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  lord-chai^cellor,  in  his  majesty's  name,  expressed  a 
just  confidence,  under  divine  Providence,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament, 
the  valour  of  his  forces,  and  the  spirit  of  his  people.  His  majesty  hoped  Uiat 
material  advantages  would  be  found  to  result  from  the  demolition  of  the  docks 
and  the  arsenals  of  Flushing.  The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal, 
and  the  splendid  victory  obtained  by  lord  viscount  Wellington  at  Talavera, 
had  contributed  to  check  the  progress  of  their  arms  in  the  peninsula.  The 
speech  went  on  to  state  that  his  majesty  had  received  assurances  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  America,  and  that  the  state  of  the  national  conraierce 
of  Great  Britain  was  fiourishing,  and  the  produce  of  the  revenue  increasing. 

The  Walcheren  expedition,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  constituted  a 
prolific  topic  of  declamation  to  the  leaders  of  opposition  in  both  houses  of 
parliament.  The  appointment  of  lord  Chatham  to  the  command  having  been 
made  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  blame,  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  reply,  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  if  any  inquiry 
were  thought  necessary,  would  in  a  great  measure  decide  the  question  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  appointment  of  that  noble  lord  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition.  Adverting  to  the  overture  made,  by  command 
of  the  king,  to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  form  a  part  of  the  administration, 
he  declar^  that  he  did  not  wish  for  the  situation  which  he  then  oeciroied. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  required  a  strong  and  extended  adrainistra- 

U)  Sir  Wsher  Scott* f  Life  of  Napolcoa,  vol.  tH.— Hifltoire  de  l»  RevolutfoQ  Fna<:«f»«,  Mr  A.  T. 
MIfnei.  -Sketdi  of  Uie  Beign  of  GuMavut  lY^— Dr  AiUn'i  Annate  of  G«oiie  m  rfliiYiiiiliilmH 
ItcfiMr,  1810.  * 
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tion,  and  he  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  application  would  have  been 
anccesaful.  Had  he  been  at  liberty  to  state  his  proposes,  it^ejirst  would 
have  been  to  resign  the  treasury  to  their  disposal.  After  a  variety  of  other 
proceedings,  in  which  the  same  subjects  were  brought  under  discussion,  lord 
Porchester,  on  the  36tb  of  Januaiy,  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  policy  and  the  conduct  of  the 
late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  which  was  carried  by  a  small  majority^  and  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  was  fixed  on  for  the  purpose.  His  lordship  then 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  king  for  copies  of  instructions  given  to  the  com-* 
roanders,  with  other  documents  relating  to  this  ill-fated  expedition,  which  waa 
also  agreed  to,  and  a  secret  committee  was  nominated  for  the  inspection  of  such 
confidential  communications  as  were  deemed  improper  to  be  made  public. 

Among  the  papers  thus  submitted  to  inspection,  there  was  found  **  A  copy 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham's  statement  of  his  proceedings,  dated  October  the 
15th,  1809,  aifd  presented  to  the  king,  February  the  14thf  1810."  This  docu- 
ment, from  its  contents,  appealed  to  be  an  appeal  to  his  majesty  by  the  com« 
mander  of  otie  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  conduct  of  the  commander 
of  another  part,  and  the  circumstance  occasioned  much  debate  in  the  house* 
Mr.  Whitbread  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  requesting  that  there  might 
be  laid  before  the  house  copies  of  all  reports  and  other  papers  submitted  at 
any  time  to  his  majesty  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  relative  to  the  late  expedition^ 
which  was  carried.  The  answer  to  this  address  acknowledged  that  the  king 
had  received  a  report  from  lord  Chatham,  on  the  Idth  of  January,  which  he 
ftpt  till  February  the^  10th,  when  it  was  returned  to  the  earl  in  consequence 
of  his  desire  to  make  sqme  alterations  in  it ;  that  the  report  thus  altered 
having  been  again  presented  to  the  king  on  the  14th,  it  was,  by  his  majesty's 
orders,  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  no  copy  of  it  kept  by  the  kiny# 
Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  2d  of  March,  moved  two  resolutions  respecting  thie 
matter :  one  stating  the  fact,  as  now  mentioned — the  other,  a  strong  censure 
of  the  same.  After  a  long  debate,  the  previous  question  was  moved,  but  ne-* 
gatived;  and  the  first  resolution  being  vhus  carried,  Mr.  Whitbread  consented 
to  waive  the  second,  admitting  a  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Mr*  Canning* 
It  was  then  determined  that  the  resolution  should  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  the  house ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  lord  Chatham  resigned  his  office 
of  roaster^general  of  the  ordnance. 

When  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  Walcheren  expedition  first  came 
before  the  house,  of  commons,  Mr.  Yorke  moved  an  enforcement  of  the 
standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangely,  which  he  continued  to  move 
from  day  to  day.  This  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  move  a  revision  of  the 
standing  order,  so  that  the  decision  should  not  rest  on  the  caprice  of  any  in- 
dividual member,  which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  who  in* 
dulged  himself  in  a  wild  and  furious  invective  against  the  reporters  of  the 
debates  in  parliament  He  professed,  indeed,  to  know  nothing  of  them  per- 
sonallv ;  but  he  understood  them  to  be  a  set  of  men  who  were  chargeable 
with  the  most  corrupt  misrepresentations ;  that  among  them  were  to  be  found 
persons  of  all  descriptions,  bankrupts,  lottery-office  keepers,  decayed  trades-* 
men,  and  even  serving  men.  Those  gentry,  he  said,  had  their  favourites ;  and 
his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Sheridan  was  esteemed  and  hailed  by  them  as  a 
patron  of  the  libery  of  the  press ;  but  he  exhorted  the  house  to  maintain  their 
ancient  rules  and  orders !  This  singular  tirade  was  answered  with  spirit  and 
temper  by  Mr.  Stephens,  an  eminent  civilian,  who  had  himself,  in  his  earlier 
days,  been  a  reporter  of  the  debates  in  parliament. 

Another  circumstance,  incidentally  connected  with  the  debates  on  the  Wal** 
cheren  expedition,  was  productive  of  consequences  which  rendered  the  pre* 
sent  session  memorable  in  parliamentary  history.  These  existed  at  the  mo- 
ment a  debating  society  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  British  forum« 
of  which  the  president  was  John  Gale  Joifes.  On  the  19th  of  February,  a 
placard  appeared  in  the  streets  of  London,  informing  the  public  that  a  question 
had  been  debated  at  the  British  forum,  *'  which  was  the  greater  outrage  on 
thepublic  feeling,  Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of  the  standing  order  of  the  house 

Vol.  hi.— N  n 
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of  commons  for  the  excliwion  of  strangers,  or  Mr.  Windham's  attack  on  the 
Uberty  of  the  press  1  And  that  it  was  unanimously  decided,  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  standing:  order  ought  to  be  censured  as  an  invidious  and  iU-4iraed 
attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  press."  Mr.  Yorke  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  bring 
this  paper  under  the  cogrnizance  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  an  order  was 
made  for  the  printer  of  it  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  who  declared  that 
he  had  been  employed  to  print  it  by  John  Gale  Jones.  The  latter  was  accord- 
ingly cited  before  the  honourable  house  on  the  21st  of  February,  when  he 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  added,  that  he  considered  il  to 
be  the  privilege  of  every  Englishman  to  animadvert  on  public  measures  and 
the  conduct  of  public  men  but  that,  on  looking  over  the  paper  again^  he 
found  that  he  had  erred,  for  which  he*  expressed  his  contrition,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  clemency  of  the  house,  it  was  then  voted  unanimously,  that 
John  Gale  Jones  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
house ;  which  was  followed  by  a  motion  from  Mr.  Yorke  for  his  commitment 
to  Newgate,  and  this  also  passed  unanimously. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  had  not  been  present  when  these  proceedings  teolc 
place,  on  the  12th  of  March  called  the  attention  of  the  house  once  more  tathe 
subject,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  ventured  to  deny  altogether  the  power  of  the 
house  to  commit,  andvended  with  moving  that  John  Gale  Jones  be  discharged. 
Mr.  Sheridan  said  that  he  should  vote  for  the  release  of  Jones^  though  not  on 
the  principles  contended  for  in  the  speech  of  the  honourable  baronet  ^  and  he 
moved  an  amendment,  that  Jones  should  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  the 
contrition  which  he  had  expressed  and  the  length  of  his  imprisonment;  biA 
neither  of  these  was  carried.  On  the  24th  of  March>  there  appealed  in^Cob- 
.  bett's  Weekly  Register,  a  letter,  entitled  **  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  his  consti- 
'  tuents,  denying  the  power  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  the  people 
of  England,''  detailing  the  arguments  which  he  had  used  in  nis  speech.  This 
publication  was  broug^  before  the  house,  on  the  a6th,  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  at 
whose  request  tfie  speaker  put  the  question  to  sir  Francis,  whether  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  the  author,swhich  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Notice  was  then  given  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Lethbridger  which  he 
made  on  the  following  day.  After  reading  several  of  the  most  obnoxious 
passages  in  the  letter,  he  moved  two  resolutions ;  the  first  affirming  that 
the  publication  in  question  was  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reflectmg  on 
the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  hoase ;  the  second,  that  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett, who  suffered  this  paper  to  be  printed  with  his  name,  had  beea  guilty  of 
a  violatio;!  of  the  privileges  of  this  house. 

These  resolutions  were  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  a  motion  was  then 
made  by  sir  Robert  Salisbury  for  his  commitment  to  the  tower.  An  amend- 
ment was  proposed,  softening  the  sentence  to  a  reprimand,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  one  hundred  and  ninety  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two ;  and  the 
speaker  having  signed  the  warrants  for  his  commitment,  on  the  6th  of  April 
thev  were  delivered  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  That  officer,  on  going  to  the 
house  of  sir  Francis,  was  informed  that  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  him  on 
the  following  morning,^  which  beine  construed  as  implying  that  he  would  go 
with  him  peaceably  to  the  tower,  the  officer  retired.  He,  however,  returned, 
accompanied  by  a  messenger,  who  said  that  the  sergeant  had  been  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker  for  not  having  executed  the  warrant.  Sir  Fran- 
cis now  disputed  the  legality  of  the  warrant,  and  declared  his  determination 
not  to  go  unless  compelled  by  actual  force,  which  he  would  resist  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power. 

Some  delay  now  ensued  in  consequence  of  a  doubt  entertained  by  the 
speaker  respecting  his  authority  in  this  matter,  which  induced  him  to  apply 
to  the  attorney-fi'eneral  for  information  on  which  he  might  proceed,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  the  officer  of  the  house  ofcommons,  attended 
by  a  number  of  the  police,  and  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  the  honourable  baronet,  to  take  him  into  custody, 
and  convey  him  to  the  tower.  An  entrance  was  accordingly  forced  into 
the  house,  through  the  area,  and  the  sergeant  with  the  police  officers  weni  up 
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iptQ  the  TOom»  where  sir  franciB  was  tfittinv  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and 
acquainted  him  that  he  was  his  prisoner.  He  repeated  his  objections  to  the 
warrant,  and  declared  that  he  woiild  yield  only  to  actual  force.  On  this. the 
constables  advanced  to  seize  him,  when  his  brotiier  and  a  friend»  each  taking 
an  arm,  conducted  him  to  the  carriage  in  waiting,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
tower  without  opposition^  As  the  escort  which  guEirde.d  the.  prisoner  was 
returning  from  the  tower|  a  numerous  mob  assembled  in  Easlcheap,  attacked 
them  with  stones  and  bncxbats,  which  they  ix)re  for  some  time  with  great 
patience*  At  length,  t(ie  attack  becomhig  sefious,  tlie  military  fired,  by  which 
two  or  three  lives  were  lost,  and  several  persons  wf^undedU  On  two  pre- 
ceding evenings,  the  mob  had  assembled  round  the  house  Of  sir  Francis,  in 
Piccadilly,  committing  many  outrages  in  tliat  and  the  adjacent  streets,  and  the^ 
^id  of  the  mihtary  became  necessary  to  disperse  them.  A  Tetter,  transmitted 
by  the  honourable  baronet  to  the  speaker,  after  his  receipt  of  the  warrant,  and 
conceived  in  terms  highly  disrespectful  to  the  authority  of  the  house  of  cOm? 
mons,  became  the  subject  of  anin^dvefsion  in  the  house,  on  the  10th  of  April^ 
and  much  was  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be'  treated ;  bu{ 
ultimately  a  resolution  was  passed,  to  this  eftect — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  house,  that  the  said  letter  is  a  high  and  flag^nt  breach  of  the  privilegeil[ 
of  the  bouse )  but  it  appearing  from  the  report  of  the  sergeant-at-airms,  that 
the  warrant  of  the  speaker  for  the  commitment  of  sir  Francis  Burnett  to  the 
tower  has  been  executed,  this  liouse  will  nof  at  this  time  proceed  farther  on 
t%e  said  letter.*^  On  his  Imeration,  ^ir  Francis  brought  actions  af  iaw  against 
*the  speaker  for  issuing  his  warrant,  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  execut- 
ing it,  and  against  the  constable  of  the  tower  for  keeping  hiin  in  custody ;  in 
all  of  which  ^he  faUed,  on  tlie  plea  of  the  legiedity  of  the  warrant.  His  want 
of  success,  Aowevef,  in  these  suk's,  was  abundantly  made  up  to  him,  by  the; 
numerous  instances  of  attachment  which  he  received  as  the  champion  of 
popular  rights,  in  the  form  of  addresses  to  himielf,  and  petitions  to  the  oar- 
liament  for  his  liberation.  Some  ^of  the  latter,  especially  the  petition' .iron^ 
the  electors  of  Westminister,  and  that  from  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex, 
were  so  pointedly  contemptuous  in  their  forms  of  expression,  that  the  housd* 
refused  to  receive  them.  His  confinement  was  not  terminated  till  the  proro-- 
gation  of  parliament,  when  a  triumphal  procession  through  the  city,  from  the 
tower  to  his  house,  \^as  pranne4  by  his  friends ;  but  on  maturely  deliberating 
the  danger  which  might  possibly  ensue  from  collecting  an  immense  mob  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  he  prudently  disappointed  their '  expectation^ 
by  refurnihg  secretly  to  Westminster  by  water. 

I  need  not  detain  you  long  with  the  naval  transactions  of  the  year  18101- 
^rhe  isles  of  Bourbon  and  France,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  had  long  been- 
a  source  of  considerable  annoyiahce  to  the  East  India  trade  of  this  country,- 
ti^ere  now  brought  under  tfie  dominion  of  the  crown  of  England.  Lord  Mintoy 
then  governor-general  of  India,  laid  a  plan  for  tlieir  reduction ;  and  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  a  body  of  Europeans  and  sepoys,  about  sixteen  hlihdred  of 
eacd,  sailed  from  Madras,  and  being  joined  by  about  a  thouCand'more  from' 
tlie  istand  of  Rodriguei,  all  Under  the  comniand  of  lieutenaht-cblbnel  Keating,^ 
accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  m^n-of-war  and  transports,  the  etpeditioh  arrived' 
early  in  July  off  thie  island  of  Bburbbh.  DispobitionsT  were  made  for  an  at- 
tack on  St.  Denis,  the  chief  town,  but  it  was  prevented  bV  an  offer  to  capitu- 
late on  honourable  teriris,  which  was  ffranted.  *? he  otnei' town,  St.  Paul, 
Was  then  taken  possession  of,  and  the  whole  island  submitted.  In  the  month 
of  November,  a  body  of  troobs,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  thousand,  partly 
from  India  and  partly  from  tne  cape  of  Good  Hope,  commanded  by  major- 
geneta  sir  John  Abercrombie,  with  a  flieet  unde^  admiral  Bertie,  rendezvoused 
at  the  Mauritius,  oi*  isle  of  France,  and,  on  the  39th,  thie  troops  effected  a' 
landing.^  Some  skirmishing  occurred  until  the  artille^  was  landed,  and  pre- 
parations made  for  attacking  the  forts ;'  but,  on  the  3'd  of  December,  a  capitu- 
lation was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  signed  on  the  same  day. 
By  the  terms  of  it,  the  island,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  stores  and  merchandise, 
five  liarge  frig^tds,  and  some  smaller  ships  of  war,  twenty-eigh<  ^kierchant^ 
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men,  and  two  English  East  Indiamen  that  had  been  captnred,  were  surren- 
'dered.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to  be  sent  to  France,  and  left  afterward 
at  their  own  disposal.  This  was  the  most  valuable  of  the  French  possessions 
to  the  eastward  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  frigates  were  aAerward 
despatched  to  destroy  the  French  batteries  at  Tametava  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
iagascar,  and  to  root  them  out  from  some  other  small  nestling-places,  which 
they  completely  effected,  and  thus  there  was  not  remaining  to  France,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fi»llowing  year,  a  slip  of  land  in  either  Indies,  nor  a  ship  in 
the  Indian  seas.  To  countervail  this  series  of  successes,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  the  following  circumstances  must  be  placed  in  the  re- 
verse. Prior  to  the  capture  of  the  isle  of  France,  three  French  frigates  had 
captured  two  English  East  Indiamen,  and  carried  them,  as  already  intimated, 
into  the  harbour  of  Sudest,  opposite  the  isle  of  Passa ;  and  with  the  view  of 
recovering  them,  four  English  frigates,  namely,  the  Sirius,  Magicienffe,  Ne- 
reides, and  Iphigenia,  all  on  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  undertook,  in  the 
month  of  August,  to  attack  the  harbour.  The  Sirius  and  Magicienne  unfortu- 
nately ran  aground  on  shoals  not  known  to  their  pilots,  and  were  burnt  by  their 
crews.  The  Nereides,  having  stood  in  nearer  to  the  inner  harbour,  was  also 
stranded,  and  though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  frigates  and  batteries 
on  shore,  was  not  surrendered  by  its  brave  commander,  captain  Willoughby, 
until  every  man  on  board  was  either  killed  or  wouilded.  The  Iphigenia, 
elosely  blockaded  in  the  isle  of  Passa,  was  afterward  liberated  when  the 
island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe,  farther  conquests  were  also  made  from 
the  Dutch,  the  constant  sufferers  in  all  quarrels  between  France  and  England. 
On  the  I7th  of  February,  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Amboyna,  with  its  depend- 
ent islands,  surrendered  to  a  British  force  from  Madras.  A  party  of  seamen, 
eommanded  by  captain  Cole,  of  the  Caroline  frigate,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
having  carried  a  fort  on  Band  Naira,  the  whole  island  of  Banda,  the  principal 
of  the  Spice  islands,  with  its  dependencies,  though  protected  by  seven  hun- 
dred regular  troops  and  three  hundred  militia,  surrendered  unconditionally,' 
and  afforded  a  rich  prize  to  the  captors. 

The  close  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  had  been  celebra- 
ted in  the  metropolis  as  a  kind  of  jubilee.  The  king's  health,  considerinj^ 
his  advanced  age,  was  remarkably  good ;  but  he  had  fur  some  time  been  suf 
fering  under  ^  heavy  domestic  affliction,  occasioned  by  the  alarming,  and,  as 
tt  proved,  the  fatal  illness  of  his  youngest  daughter,  the  princess  Amelia.  At 
one  of  his  daily  visits  to  this,  his  favourite  and  beloved  child,  a  short  time 
before  her  decease,  she  placed  a  ring  on  his  finger,  enclosing  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  as  a  farewell  token.  The  acritated  and  anxious  mind  of  the  monarch 
sunk  beneath  the  shock ;  nor  was  he  afterward  found  capable  of  transacting 
business.  The  princess  expired  on  the  2d  of  November,  1810.  Parliament 
had  been  prorogued  on  the  first  of  that  month,  and  a  commission  prepared 
by  the  lord-chancellor,  under  an  order  in  council,  for  a  farther  prorogation  to 
the  29th :  but  as  the  sign-manual  .was  wanting,  the  two  houses  met  on  the 
day  previously  fixed.  The  illness  and  inability  of  the  king  to  open  the  ses- 
sion being  announced,  an  adjournment  of  a  fortnight  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  the  members  of  both  houses  were  summoned  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber— this  was  followed  by  a  second  adjournment  to  the  29th,  and  asain  a 
third  to  the  I3th  of  December.  The  physicians,  on  being  examined  before 
the  lords  of  the  council,  and  afterward  before  a  committee  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  accorded  in  their  firm  belief  of  the  king's  recovery,  grounding 
this  expectation  on  the  general  state  of  his  health,  and  the  encouraging  pre- 
cedents of  1788,  1801,  and  1804.  At  length,  Mr.  Perceval,  adoptiner  Qie  mode 
of  procedure  of  1788 — 9,  moved  three  resolutions,  affirming,  Ist,  The  incapa- 
city of  the  king ;  2d,  the  rights  of  the  two  houses  to  provide  the  means  Of 
supplying  the  defect ;  and  3dly,  the  necessity  of  determining  upon  the  means 
of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  These  resolutions  were 
carried  in  both  houses,  and  the  heir-apparent  was  invested  with  the  regency 
during  his  migesty's  illness.    So  strong,  indeed,  were  the  prepossessions  at 
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Ibis  period  respecting  the  king's  ultimate  recovery,  that  the  leaders  of  the  op« 
position  themselves  were  said  to  be  indifferent  to  the  acceptance  of  office,  at 
the  hazard  of  being  dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The 
issue,  however,  showed  the  expectation  to  be  ill-founded. (1)  We  now  return 
to  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula. 

LETTER  XII. 

Progresi  of  the  War  tn  the  PenitmdcLf  third  Campaign,  1810 — T%e  French  reduce 
Gudad'RodrigOf  and  Ahutida,  but  meet  with  a  Repulse  at  Buzaco^Admirable 
Conduct  of  Lord  Wellin^on — T%e  French  severely  harassed  in  Spain — They 
capture  Seville,  hut  fail  tn  the  Siege  of  Cadiz — Proceedings  in  Cataionia  ana 
Valencia—Meeting  qf  the  Cortes--Scnemes  of  Reform — JlUempud  Invasion  of 
Sicily,  by  Murat.    jlD.  1810,  1811. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1810,  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence 
was  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  many  of  its  friends  in  England  were  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  it  as  forlorn  hope.  The  battle  of  Ocana  had  left  no 
force  that  was  competent  to  oppose  the  armies  of  France ;  and  although  the 
supreme  junta  at  Seville  published  an  address  to  the  Spanish  nation,  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  their  patriotism  and  quiet  their  apprehensions,  the  forced  loan 
which  they  required,  consisting  of  half  the  specie  possessed  by  individuals, 
with  other  sacrifices  and  exertions,  were  measures  which  their  influence  was 
inadequate  to  carry  into  effect. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  the  main  army  of  the  French  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  Sierra  Morena,  and  on  the  20th  and  21st  they  forced  their  way  through 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  almost  without  resistance,  advancing  to  Jaen 
and  Cordova,  in  which  places  they  found  large  quantities  of  ordnance  and 
roilitafy  stores.  General  Sebastiani,  with  his  division,  then  marched  from 
Grenada ;  and,  having  routed  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  army  at  Ocana,  en- 
tered that  city,  which,  on  the  28th,  threw  open  its  gates  to  him.  Malaga,  in 
which  a  popular  insurrection  had  deposed  the  regular  authorities,  as  being 
favourers  of  the^  French  usuroation,  and  the  countrv  around,  which  had  risen 
in  arms,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests  and  monks,  was  the  next  object  of 
Sebastiani^s  operations.  With  his  advanced  guard  he  cleared  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains ;  and  encountering  the  numerous  but  disorderly  mass  of 
opponents  on  the  plain,  he  routed  them  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Malaga  with  the  fugitives.  For  some  time,  a  contest  was 
kept  up  in  the  streets,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  ultimately  made  their  submission,  except  a  few  who  found  an 
asylum  on  board  three  English  ships  of  war,  then  in  the  harbour.  This  was 
an  important  conquest,  inasmuch  as  it  completed  a  line  of  posts,  occupied 
by  the  French,  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  intersecting  the 
whole  of  Spain,  through  its  capital. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Joseph  Buonapmb  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  in  which  he  affected  to  consider  the  contest  as  noW  decided, 
and  reminded  them  that  it  was  the  interest  of  France  to  preserve  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Spain :  on  the  contrary,  if  she  should  still  remain  an 
enemy,  it  must  be  the  policy  of  France  to  westken,  dismember,  and  destroy 
her.  Immediately  after  the  issuing  of  this  menace,  marshal  Victor  appeared 
before  Seville,  from  whence  the  supreme  junta  had  withdrawn  to  the  isle  of 
Leon,  near  Cadiz,  on  his  approach.  That  city  was  surrounded  with  fortifi- 
cations of  vast  extent;  but  the  defence  of  them  would  have  required  an  armv 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  whereas  its  garrison  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand. 
To  capitulate,  therefore,  appeared  their  only  resource ;  and  the  terms  offered 
to  the  garrison  were,  either  to  enlist  into  the  army  of  kin?  Joseph,  or  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  homes.    On  the  10th  of  February,  tli^ 
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gates  we^  opened  to  the  French,  w^  fomid  in  the  place  two  hundred  pieces 
'of  ordnance,' and  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  prorisions. 

The  junta,  who,  in  this  crisis  of  their  countrsr's  fate,  seemed,  in  eeneral,  tQ 
be  more  attentive  to  their  own  individual  and  personal  interests  wan  to  the 
national'  cause ;  and  who,  moreover,  were  suspected  of  an  intention  to  enter 
into  a  compromise  with  the  usvjper,  had  refused  to  admit  into  Seville  and 
Cadiz  a  body  of  seven  thousauQ  British  t^tKm  from  Lisbon,  though  they 
allowed  them  to  be  disembarked  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
stationed  in  the  neighbouring  town^*  Two  English  regiments  had,  indee<£ 
been  admitted  into  Cadiz ;  but  it  was  upon  a  promise  that  they  should,  on  no 
account,  remain  in  the  fortress !  This  jealousy  occasioned  a  declaration 
from  the  English  minister,  that  if  the  Spaniards  would  not  consent  to  admit 
British  troops  into  Cadiz,  his  majesty  must,  for  the, present,  withdraw  frpm 
the  contest,  and  leave  it  to  be  decided  by  the  military  efforts  of  Spain  alone. 

On  the  i^ption  of  the  French  into  Andalusia,  general  Castanos,  suspect- 
me  the  designs  pf  the  junta,  despatched  a  confidential  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Albuquerque,  then  commanding  the  army  in  Estremadura,  urging  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  possible  celerity  to  Cadiz.  With  this  he  complied,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary t^e  3d,  entered  that  city  with  his  troops.  Preparations  for  its  defence 
were  now  made  with  the  greatest  activity.  All  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  enrolled.  Magazines  were  established ;  and  the  whole  Spanish 
lleet,  amounting  to  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  moored  in  the  harbour,'  under 
the  direction  of  the  English  admiral  Purvis,  who  brought  in  his  own  s^ua- 
4ron.  British  troops,  from  both  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  were  now  received  mto 
the  isle  of  Leon,  and  an  English  reinforcement  was  admitted  into  the  Spanish 
garrison  of  Ceuta.  The  suspicious' which  existed  against  the  supreme  junta 
having  occasioned  tumults  among  the  people  of  Cadiz,  in  which  they  incurred 
personal  danger,  they  found  it  expedient  to  resign  their  authority,  which,  be- 
foi*e  the  assembling  of  the  cortes,  they  transferred  to  a  regency  of  five  per- 
sons ;  at  the  same  time,  a  local  junta  was  formed,  for  the  pclitical  and  mili- 
tary government  of  the  city. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  marshal  Soult  sent  a  summons  to  the  duke  of  Al- 
buquerque to  surrender  Cadiz ;  the  latter,  hawever,  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  was  well  provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  and  was  determined  to  make 
effectual  use  of  them.  A  message  from  the  usurper  to  the  junta  of  Cadiz,  of 
a  similar  import,  produced  a  reply,  expressive  of  their  determined  attachmeift 
to  Ferdinana,  their  rightful  sovereign.  The  siege  of  Cadiz  was  therefore  pro- 
secuted ;  but  its  progress  was  slow,  being  much  impeded  by  the  assaults  of 
guerilla  parties,  which  now  bie^an  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  vrar.  But 
a  reinforcement  of  troops,  wiUi  heavy  artillery,  arriving  at  the  French  lines^ 
in  the  month  of  April,  the  besiegers  obtained  possession  of  Matagorda,  a 
place  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  qfi  which  they  erected  new 
works,  and  from  which  the  vessels  entering  Puntal  were  continually  fired  on. 
The  siege  was  continued  throughout  the  year  1810,  and  towards  the  close 
of  it,  the  French  batteries  were  able  to  throw  shells  into  Cadiz^  but  the  dis- 
tance rendered  their  effect  inlbnsiderable. 

In  the  mean  time,  military  operations  were  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Spain.  General  Blake,  who  was  in  Murcia, 
reorganising  the  defeated  army  of  Ariezaga,  roused  to  arms  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers of  Alpujarras,  in  Grenada :  and  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops, 
under  general  Lacy,  embarking  at  Algesiras,  marched  to  Ronda,  where  a 
French  force  of  six  thousand  men  was  stationed.  The  latter  took  a  sadden 
panic,  and  fied  in  disorder,  leaving  their  arms  and  ammunition,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  mountaineers,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  sangui- 
nary warfare  was  kept  up  between  them  and  the  enemy ;  they  were,  how- 
ever,  ultimately  driven  to  their  fastnesses,  but  not  subdued. 

The  insurrection  now  spread  to  the  mountains  of  the  borders  of  Murcia, 
and,  in  April,  general  Sebastiani  entered  that  province,  obliging  the  Spa-^ 
niards,  after  a  number  of  petty  actions,  to  retire  to  Alicant.  A  combined 
expedition,  consisting  of  Spaniards  and  English,  sailed  in  August  from  Cad^ 
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to  Mo^er,  a  town  near  the  tea,  in  the  provinee  of  SeriUe,  at  which  a 
French  division  was  posted.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  town,  and 
pnrsued;  but  upon  the  intelligence  of  a  reinforcement  advancing  from  Se- 
▼ille^  the  troops  re-embarked  and  returned  to  Cadiz.  An  enterprise  against 
Maliiga,  undertaken  from  Gibraltar,  and  commanded  by  lord  Blaney,  com- 
pletely failed,  and  his  lordship  was  taken  prisoner.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
Spain,  where  marshal  Suchet  commanded,  the  strong  fortress  of  Ostairic 
was  taken  early  in  the  year,  the  Spanish  general  O^Donnel  beinff  defeated 
under  its  walls.  Lerida,  Maquinenza,  and  Tortosa  were  captured  m  succes- 
sion ;  but  Valencia,  which  was  once  more  invested,  made  a  furious  sally  upon 
the  assailants,  who  withdrew  in  great  confusion.  Though  the  regular  armies 
of  Spain  seemed  no  longer  in  existence,  the  war  of  the  guerillas,  or  armed 
peasantry,  was  carried  on  with  implacable  animosity  and  increasing  effect 
They  every  where  attacked  the  detached  parties  of  the  .enemy  %nd  harassed 
all  the  movements  of  the  invaders.  They  intercepted  their  convoys,  their 
escorts,  and  despatches ;  so  that  the  French  could  at  no  time,  by  tne  mere 
capture  of  towns  and  fortresses,  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  regular  forces  of  the  kingdom,  too,  however  dispersed, 
were  still  numerous ;  and,  though  Spain  in  this  war  had  produced  no  Gon- 
zalvo,  it  abounded  in  valiant  and  active  officers. 

The  most  interesting  events  of  the  campaign  occurred  on  the  side  of  Por- 
tugal. It  was  evidently  the  grand  object  of  Napoleon  to  acquire  the  entire 
possession  of  that  country.  With  this  view  it  had  been  determined  to  com- 
mence' with  the  reduction  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  Al- 
,  meida,  the  situation  of  which  beins  on  the  frontier  between  the  two  king- 
doms, would  give  them  the  command  of  a  free  military  communication  from 
one  to  the  other.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  capture  of  Oviedo  and  Astorga 
had  set  at  liberty  a  part  of  the  French  troops  employed  to  keep  in  check  the 
Spaniards  of  the  northern  provinces,  marshal  Ney  began  to  invest  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo.  In  the  mean  time,  Massena  arilved  from  France,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  amounting  to  about 
eighty  thousand  men.  The  siege  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  was  long  obstructed 
by  various  impediments,  one  of  which  was  the  contiguity  of  the  combined 
army  of  English  and  Portuguese  under  lord  Wellington.  At  length,  in  the 
middle  of  Ji^,  the  trenches  were  opened,  Massena  having  arrived  at  the 
French  camp,  while  Ney  commanded  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Agueda,  and  Junot  those  on  the  left.  A  formidable  cannonade  was  kept  up 
on  both  sides,  until  on  July  the  lOth,  the  explosion  of  a  mine  having  made  a 
practicable  breach,  which  the  besiegers  were  preparing  to  mount,  the  gar- 
rison' surrendered  at  discretion,  and  about  seven  thousand  men  became  pri- 
soners of  war.  Almeida  was  next  invested,  and  the  trenches  were  opened 
about  the  middle  of  August.  It  was  garrisoned  by  five  thousand  men,  partly 
English  and  partly  Portuguese,  commanded  by  British  officers,  at  the  head  of 
vhom  was  brigadier-general  Cox.  The  vigour  of  the  defence  would  in  aU 
probability  have  long  retarded  its  fall,  had  not  a  bomb  alighted  on  the  princi- 
pal magazine  of  powder,  which  occasioned  a  terrible  and  most  destmctive 
explosion,  involving  the  whole  town  in  flames.  Massena  withheld  his  fire,  and 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  offering  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  acceded  to  on 
the  27th  of  August.  The  garrison  were  allowed  the  honours  of  war,  but  re- 
mained prisoners,  except  the  Portuguese  militia,  who  were  permitted  to  return 
home,  but  many  of  them  entered  into  the  French  service. 

A  vigorous  contest  for  the  possession  of  Portugal  was  now  to  commence. 
Lord  Wellington,  to  whom  its  defence  was  committed^  had  found  it  advisa- 
ble to  retire  from  Badajos,  during  the  month  of  December,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus.  In  February,  1810,  the  Eufflish  and  Portuguese  troops  were  posted 
at  a  number  of  different  points  in  Portugal,  and  its  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Spain ;  lord  Wellington  having  his  head-quarters  during  the  two  following 
months  at  Yisau.    While  the  siege  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  was  m  progress,  the 

Erincipal  post  of  the  allied  army  was  at  Guarda,  from  which  place  the  French 
nes  mignt  be  descried,  but  nothing  of  importance  could  be  undertaken  for  its 
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reliet  After  the  surrender  of  Almeida*  lord  Wellington  concentrated  the 
different  divisions  of  the  allied  army,  and  commenced  his  retreat  toward* 
Lisbon.    He  had  formed  a  defensive  pian,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered. 

As  the  French  force  under  Massena  was  much  superior,  at  least  in  the 
numher  of  troop*  on  wb|ch  reliance  could  be  placed,  lord  Wellingtop  deter- 
mined to  avoid  general  actions ;  but  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
of  retarding  the  enemy's  adxrance  by  occupying  strong  positions.  At  the 
same  time  he  put  fully  into  effect  the  efficacious  but  severe  policy,  of  ren- 
dering all  the  country  in  the  line  of  march  entirely  inhospitable  to  the  French, 
by  stripping  it  of  all  its  inhabitants,  with  the  whole  of  their  fioveable  pro- 
perty, and  destroying  the  rest.  He  therefore  issued  a  proclamation,  dated 
August  4he  4th,  by  which  all  magistrates  and  persons  holding  offices  under 
government,  who  should  remain  in  towns  and  villages  after  receiving  orders 
from  any  military  officers  to  depart,  and  all  persons  whatever  who  should 
hold  commMnications  with  the  enemy,  were  declared  traitors  to  their  country, 
^ind  as  such  subjected  io  punishment. 

On  the  21st  oi  September,  the  whole  force  under  Massena  was  concentrated 
at  Yisaif,  where  it  halted  for  a  time ;  during  which  lord  Wellington  passed  to 
Ihe  rijgfht  bank  of  the  Mondego,  and  occupied  with  his  centre  and  left  wing 
the  Sierra  Buzaco,  which  extends  to  that  river.  Massena,  on  arriving  in  front 
of  his  position,  on  the  36th,  resolved  upon  an  attack,  which  he  put  in  execu- 
tion on  the  following  day.  The  French  pushed  up  the  heights  with  great 
courage  in  various  parts,  and  one  division  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
They  were,  however,  met  with  equal  resolution  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  were  finally  repulsed  with  great  loss,  two  thousand  men  being  leA  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  was  also 
considerable.  As  the  French  had  only  sustained  a  repulse,  Massena  immedi- 
ately turned  the  British  position,  making  a  circuitous  march  upon  Coimbra. 
Lord  Wellington,  however,  anticipated  his  object,  and  taking  a  more  direct 
route  arrived  there  before  him :  but  finding  that  the  place  afforded  no  facilities 
of  defence,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  the  strong  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  dis- 
tant about  thirty  miles  from  Lisbon,  carrying  with  him  almost  all  the  popula- 
tion of  the  intervening  district,  including  that  of  Coimbra,  with  their  {portable 
effects^  and  much  individual  distress  certainly  was  the  un^oidable  con^ 
sequence  of  the  removal.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  Portugdpe  were  how- 
ever alleviated  by  liberal  contributions  in  the  capital,  and  by  aids,  both  public 
and  private,  from  England.  Massena,  who  closely  followed  the  steps  of  the 
retreating  army*  having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  allies,  and  finding 
them  admirably  fortified  and  connected,  contented  himself  with  strengthening 
his  own  position,  and  collecting  provisions  for  his  army,  which  soon  became 
very  scarce.  His  quavers,  too,  were  straitened  by  the  Portuguese  militia, 
which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  north-west,  and  a  party  of  which, 
commanded  by  colonel  Trant,  had  entered  Coimbra  and  taken  five  thousand 
prisoners,  chiefly  sick  and  wounded.    Massena  now  made  Santarem  his  head- 

J|uarters,  and  extended  his  positions  along  the  right  bank  of  the  T^s,  and 
rom  thence  to  Zezere,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Upper  Beira.  He  received 
fVom  Spain  reinforcements  of  troops  and  convoys  of  provisions ;  but  he  was 
subject  to  difficulties  and  privations,  from  which  lord  Wellington's  army,  with 
the  capital  behind  it,  and  the  sea  open  to  him  for  supplies  of  every  kind,  was 
liappily  exempted.  Suchi^at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  the  posture  of  the  two 
great  armies  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  Portugal.  ^ 

The  Spanish  cortes,  so  long  expected  and  so  long  delayed,  at  length  as- 
sembled at  Cadiz,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1810.  The  members  were 
elected  by  the  provinces  and  cities,  in  a  manner  which  bore  an  equal  regard 
to  population  and  property ;  and  the  elections  took  place  even  in  the  districts 
of  which  the  fortresses  were  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  The  first  mea- 
sure of  the  Spanish  legislature  was  to  swear  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
as  their  true  and  lawful  sovereign ;  declaring  the  renunciations  which  had 
taken  place  at  Bayonne  to  be  totdly  null  and  void,  as  having  been  extorted 
by  violence  and  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.    The  next  step  wae  to 
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appoint  a  regeney/cdnsisting  of  general  Blake,  the  most  popular  of  their 
commanders,  Don  Pedro  Agar,  a  naval  officer  high  in  reputation,  and  Doa 
Gabriel  Ciscar,  governor  of  Carthagena;  and  in  them  was  vested  Oie  execu- 
tive power. 

In  the  instructions  published  early  in  the  year  by  the  supreme  junta*  the 
primary  objects  which  the  nation  had  in  view  in  assen^blinr  the  cortes  are 
said  to  be,  ^  the  salvation  of  the  country,  the  restoration  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  an  ameliorated  constitution,  worthy  of  the 
Spanish  nation.*^  And  the  cortes  soon  evinced  that  they  understood  both 
their  duties  and  their  rights — and  knowing,  were  resolved  to  maintain  them. 
Great  discretion  was,  nevertheless,  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 
By  one  of  their  first  decrees,  the  press  was  declared  free ;  "  except  that  all 
writings  on  matters  of  religion  shall  remain  subject  to  the  same  control  they 
have  been  under  since  the  council  of  Trent  :'•  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances, associating  religious  tyranny  with  political  liberty !  Yet,  in  no 
country  were  there  to  be  found  persons  of  more  enlightened  patriotism  than 
many  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics;  and  in  the. discussions  which  preceded 
the  decree  establishing ,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  Torrero,  an  individual  of 
that  class,  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  eloquent  speech  in  support 
of  the  measure. 

The  conduct  of  the  supreme  junta  respecting  America  had  not  been  charac- 
terized by  either  wisdom  or  justice.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1804,  the  cele- 
brated general  Miranda,  an  American  by  birth,  had  applied  to  the  British 
government  for  an  armed  force  which  might  both  induce  and  enable  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  in  South  America  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  the  mother-country;  but  not  meeting  with  encouragement  in  England  he 
embarked  for  the  United  States,  and,  by  great  exertion,  succeeded  in  fitting 
out  a  small  armament  from  New- York.  From  thence  he  proceeded  with 
some  hundreds  of  his  adventurous  followers  to  the  province  of  the  Garaccas, 
where  he  erected  the  standard  of  independence ;  but  no  symptoms  appearing 
Ckf  that  enthusiasm  which  he  expected,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
island  of  Trinidad. 

When  the  French  armies  invaded  Spain  in  1808,  all  the  Spanish  provinces 
in  South  Americi  had  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VIT.  with  great  zeal  and  una- 
nimity. At  Buenos  Ayres,  only  a  French  agent  was  received  by  governor 
Linieres,  who  exhorted  the  people  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  forefathers 
during  the  war  of  the  succession,  by  awaiting  the  fate  of  the  mother-country; 
but  tlus  temporizing  policy  was  counteracted  by  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants. 
As,  however,  the  affairs  of  Spain  soon  began  to  wear  a  gloomy  aspect,  the 
Spanish  American  colonies  were  perceived  to  be  agitated  by  two  opposing 
parties — ^the  royalists,  who  adhered  to  the  government  acting  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VIL, — and  the  republicans  who  fought  for  independence  on  the 
plan  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  gained  ground  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  the  French  armies  in  the  peninsula ;  and  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1810,  the  flourishing  province  of  the  Caraccas,  witkthe  surrounding  districts, 
formed  a  union,  under  the  name  of  the  republic  or  Venezuela ;  and  general 
Miranda  was  invited  to  take  the  command  of  their  forces.  Desirous  orascer* 
taining  the  sentiments  of  the  British  government,  application  was  made  for 
that  purpose ;  and  a  public  declaration  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  intentions 
was  communicated  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  dated  the  39th  of  June, 
1810,  stating,  ^  that  his  majesty  must  discourage  every  step  tending  to  sepa- 
rate the  Spanish  provinces  in  America  from  the  mother-country :  but  if  SpaiQ 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  France,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  afford  every  assistance  to  those  provinces,  in  rendering  them  inde- 
pendent of  French  Spain."  But  the  supreme  junta,  even  when  besieged  ii^  the 
isle  of  Leon,  maintamed  the  haughty  language  of  sovereignty,  and  treated  the 
republic  of  Venezuela  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Murat,  the  new  king  of  Naples,  collected,  on  the 
Calabrian  coast,  a  powerful  armament  for  the  puipose  of  invading  Sioi^. 
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Sir  John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  Britith  forces  in  the  Mediterranean, 
made  the  best  preparations  in  his  power  for  resisting  the  threatened  attack. 
He  disposed  all  his  troops  in  a  line  along  the  shore,  with  a  chain  of  commu- 
nications, guarding  the  whole  coast  by  means  of  batteries  and  gon-boats. 
In  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  straits  a  constant  firing  was  kept  up  on  boUi 
sides,  which  was  rather  a  spectacle  than  a  serious  conflict;  but  in  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  Neapolitan  flotilla,  a  number  of  vessels  were  taken,  de- 
stroyed, or  dispersed.  On  the  18th  of  September,  a  debarkation  of  three 
thousand  fire  hundred  Neapolitans  andCorsicans  was  effected  near  the  Taro; 
but  two  British  regiments  took  nine  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  compelling 
the  rest  to  retreat  to  their  eun-boats.  On  the  3d  of  October,  Murat  proclaimed 
the  expedition  to  Sicily  adjourned,  the  experiment  having  sufllciently  proved 
that  the  enemy's  flotillas  could  not  obstruct  the  passage  when  seriously 
attempted.(l) 

LETTER  XIIL 

Pro^€$i  ofHodilitia  m  the  Ptninsuh,  A.  D.  1811, 1813— /otfHA  Oampaign-^ 
Suge  of  Cadiz — Battle  of  Baroua — Retreat  of  the  French  Jrom  Santarem — 
Si^  of  Badq^of-^Capture  of  Tarragona  by  tfU  Frmuh — hvoeMtment  of  Falfmr 
cia — Proceedingi  of  the  Cortet-State  of  Affairs  in  France — NapoUon  Tnsits 
HoUandr^lanixatAu$triar^ennfujmy-~^^  and  Russia. 

Tbb  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal  still  continued  the  theatre,  my  dear 
son,  on  which  the  contest  for  Uie  liberties  of  Europe  was  maintained ;  and 
it  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  but  with  various  success.  The  campaign  com- 
menced at  a  very  early  season  of  the  year.  On  the  3d  of  January,  the 
French  marshal  Suchet  made  himself  master  of  Tortosa,  a  place  which 
might  have  held  out  much  longer,  since  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro 
afforded  it  great  facilities  for  receiving  supplies.  On  the  33d  of  January, 
marshal  SoiSt  took  possession  of  Olivenza ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Spanish 
cause  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  marquis  de  Romana,  wno  ex- 
pifed  suddenly  at  his  head-ouarters  at  Cartaxo.  The  command  of  the  army 
now  devolved  on  general  Mendizabel,  who  had  scarcely  put  his  troops  in 
motion  when  he  was  defeated  by  Soult  with  great  loss. 

This  was  a  very  inauspicious  opening  of  the  campaign,  but  the  success  of 
the  French  arms  soon  afterward  received  a  check,  on  the  heights  of  Barossa, 
near  the  isle  of  Leon.  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  marshal 
Victor  had  been  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  but  wimout  effect,  and 
even  without  any  rational  prospect  of  its  reduction,  as  its  peninsular 
situation,  united  to  the  continent  by  a  long  and  narrow  isthmus,  rendered  it 
hiaccessible  to  an  enemy  which  had  not  a  fleet  to  attack  it  from  the  sea ; 
and  the  width  of  the  harbour  secured  it  in  a  great  measure  from  sustaining 
any  material  injury  by  a  cannonade  or  bombardment  from  the  opposite 
shores.  On  the  36th  of  February,  an  armament  was  sent  out  from  Cadiz, 
under  the  command  of  sirThomas  Graham,  who  disembarked  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish, Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  at  Algesiras.  The  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  attack  the  French  army  employed  in  the  siese;  and  the 
landing  being  effected  on  the  38th,  the  allied  army  arrived  on  we  morning 
of  March  the  6th,  on  the  ridge  of  Barossa,  about  four  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  river  of  Santo  Pedro.  The  allied  force  scarcely  amounted  to 
six  thousand  men,  of  which  about  one-half  were  British;  while  Victor  had 
eight  thousand  troops  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  equipment  opposed  to 
them.  In  this  situation,  however,  lieutenant-general  Graham,  and  the 
Spanish  general  Las  Panas,  determined  on  an  attack.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  a  well-conducted  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  near  Santo  Pedro,  by  the  vanguard  of  the  Spaniuds  under 

vl)  doott*t  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.  vH.— Soutbey^s  Htetonr  of  Um  War  In  the  PfBiaaalft.  toL  I—] 
bcttona  in  the  Paoinaiia,  by  an  Ofloer.-Sdfoburgh  Aanoal  B«fiMr,  WMK 
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biigadier-ffeneral  Ladrizabel,  opened  the  commiinication  with  the  isle  of 
Leon.  This  being  effected,  general  Graham  moved  down  from  the  position 
of  Barossa,  to  the  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about  half-way  to  Santo  Pedro,  in 
order  to  secure  a  conununication  across  the  river,  over  which  a  bridge  had 
been  recently  thrown.  While  making  this  movement  he  received  intelli* 
gence  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in  force  on  the  plains  of  Chichlana  and 
were  advancing  towards  the  heights  of  Barossa.  In  consequence  of  this  in* 
formation,  and  considering  these  heights  as  the  key  to  Santo  Pedro,  he  imme- 
.diatel^r  ordered  a  countermarch,  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  troops* left 
for  their  defence.  But  before  his  corps  could  completely  extricate  itself  from 
the  wood,  the  troops  on  the  ridge  of  Barossa  were  observed  to  be  retiring, 
while  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  was  rapidly  advancing  up  the  heights, 
their  rig^t  being  posted  on  the  plain  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

General  Graham,  aware  that  a  retreat  in  tl^e  face  of  an  enemy  so  superior 
in  numbers  must  expose  the  allies  to  great  dan^r,  and  relying  on  the  cou- 
rage of  his  tropps,  notwithstanding  the  inferionty  of  their  number  and  the 
advantage  which  the  enemy  possessed  in  point  of  position,  resolved  on  a 
general  and  immediate  attack.  A  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  under 
the  direction  of  major  Duncan,  opened  on  the  enemy's  centre.  Brigadier- 
general  Dilkes,  with  a  brigade  of  guards,  supported  by  colonel  Wheatly's  bri- 
gade and  three  companies  of  the  cold-stream  ^ards  wider  lieutenant-colonel 
Jackson,  formed  on  the  left  and  right.  The  infantry  being  thus  hastily  ar- 
ranged, the  artillery  advanced  to  a  more  formidable  position,  and  kept  up  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire.  The  right  of  the  allies  attacked  general  Runii*8 
division  on  the  heights,  while  lieutenant  Barnard's  battalion  and  a  detachment . 
of  Portuguese  were  engaged  with  the  enemy's  tirailleurs.  But  general  La- 
val's division,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  by  major  Duncan's  battery, 
advanced  in  imposing  masses,  and  opened  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry. 
The  left  win^  of  the  allies  now  advanced,  keeping  up  a  constant  fire ;  and  a 
most  determmed  charge  of  the  67th  regiment,  and  the  three  companies  of 

Cards,  supported  by  ^  the  rest  of  the  left  win^,  decided  the  fate  of  general 
vaPs  division.  The  eaffle  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  light  infantry  was 
taken  by  major  Gough.  'fhe  right  wing  of  the  allies  was  equally  successful. 
The  French  met  brigadier-general  Dilkes  on  the  ascent  of  the  ridge,  and  an 
obstinate  conflict  ensued ;  but  the  undaunted  bravery  and  steady  perseverance 
of  the  British  troops  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  general  Rufin's  division, 
being  driven  from  the  heights,  left  behind  them  two  pieces  of  artillery.  In 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  haff  from  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  French 
began  to  retreat ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  the  allies  prevented  any  pursuit. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  was  about  three  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  one  eagle,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  their 
ammunition  waeons,  and  a  number  of  horses.  General  Bellegarde,  chief  of 
the  staff,  and  aid-de-camp  of  marshal  Victor,  and  several  other  officers,  were 
killed,  besides  a  number  that  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  the  general  of  division,  Rufin,  who  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 
The  loss  of  the  aUies  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
but  among  these  were  unfortunately  a  number  of  excellent  officers.  Of  all 
the  actions  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  in  the  peninsula,'.this  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  to  the  British  arms ;  but  it  was  productive  of  but  little  advan- 
tage. General  Graham  had  grained  a  brilliant  victory,  but  finding  it  impossi- 
Me  to  procure  supplies,  he  withdrew  the  next  day  across  the  Santo  Pedro, 
and  afterward  returned  to  Cadiz. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  British  arms  were  so  successfhl  on  the  heigfatf 
of  Barossa,  Massena  commenced  his  retreat  from  Santarem,  where  he  nad 
never  been^able  to  attack  lord  Wellington  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
Scarcity  of  provisions  at  length  obliged  him  to  retire.  Behind  him  he  had 
onl^  a  barren  and  exhausted  country,  with  a  hostile  population,  circumstances 
which  greatly  distressed  his  army;  while  the  British  general, having  the 
Tagus  on  his  right,  and  Lisbon  in  his  rear,  was  in  a  commanding  position 
which  ensured  ample  supplies.    Massena,  in  retreating  through  Portuga. 
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towards  the  frontier,  was  closely  followed  by  lord  Wellingtoo,  whose  van  at* 
tacked  the  rear  of  the  French  on  the  1  lib  of  March,  and  gained  a  considera- 
ble advantage.  But  this  success  on  the  part  of  the  allies  was  ill  compensated 
by  the  fall  of  Badajos,  which  surrendered  on  the  same  day  to  the  duke  of 
Dalmatia,  after  a  vigorous  resistance. 

The  check  which  the  French  armies  received  in  the  peninsula  must,  never- 
theless, have  been  extremely  mortifying  to  their  leaders.  Massena,  on  enter- 
ing Portugal,  had  indulged  in  the  most  ridiculous  vauntings  of  his  determina^ 
tion  to  "  plant  his  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Lisbon,  and  drive  the  leopard  into 
the  sea."  But  his  retreat  from  Santarem,  where  he  left  behind  him  a  part  of 
his  heavy  artillenr«  was  a  ittrograde  movement  little  expected  by  him,  and, 
though  conducted  with  military  skill,  it  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  ''by 
barbarities  rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.**  Lord  Wellington  accused 
him  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  wanton  miscnief  which  would  disgrace  a  horde 
of  savages.  In  the  haste  of  retreat  the  French  army  abandoned  their 
wounded,  destroying  most  of  their  baggage  and  other  encumbrances.  They 
retained  till  the  close  of  March  a  strong  post  at  Guarda,  from  which,  on  tl^ 
approach  of  the  allied  army,  they  retired  to  Sabugal  on  the  Coa.  Their  position 
on  that  river  was  attacked  by  the  allies  in  force,  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
carried  after  a  sharp  action.  On  the  following  day,  the  French  army  entered 
Spain,  and  continued  its  retreat  across  the  Aqueda. 

Lord  Wellington  now  made  arrangements  for  the  blockade  of  Almeida, 
and  employed  the  interval  of  active  operations  in  visiting  the  corps  under  the 
command  of  marshal  Beresford,  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  consisting  of  a 
nnited  force  of  British  and  Portuguese  troops.  After  repulsing  an  attack 
from  the  French  on  the  7th  of  April,  near  Olivenza,  he  took  up  a  position 
whence  he  could  invest  both  that  place  and  Badajos.  Olivenza  surrendered 
to  the  marshal  on  the  15th ;  and  lord  Wellington,  having  had  an  interview 
with  him,  during  which  they  established  the  siege  of  Badajos,  returned  to 
his  army.  The  siege  of  this  latter  place  was  carried  on^with  vigour  until 
the  12th  of  May,  when  the  readvance  of  marshy  Soult  was  announced  by 
general  Blake,  who  joined  the  army  under  Wellington  with  a  body  of  troops 
from  Cadiz.  At  a  council  of  war  then  held,  the  three  commanders  resolved 
to  ffive  battle  to  the  enemy.  With  this  view  the  siege  of  Badajos  was  raised, 
and  the  army  took  a  strong  position  fronting  the  banks  of  the  Albuera,  and 
extending  to  the  village  of  that  name,  on  the  summit  of  a  gradual  ascent 
from  the  river. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  at  an  early  hour,  the  French  passed  the  stream  in 
great  force,  intending  to  attack  the  Spaniards  posted  under  general  Blake  on 
the  right,  and  to  turn  the  wing  of  the  allies;  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance^ 
they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heights  4vhich  commanded  the  whole  position. 
But  while  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  making  to  dislodge  them,  and  the 
English  brigades  headed  by  general  Stewart  were  actually  charging  with 
fix^  bayonets,  they  were  themselves  charged  by  a  body  of  Polish  cavalry 
lancers  in  the  rear,  who  did  terrible  execution.  At  this  critical  moment* 
however,  sir  Lowry  Cole,  bringing  up  the  reserve,  the  French  were  driven 
from  the  heights  with  great  slaughter.  Their  attack  on  the  village  and  the 
bridge  was  also  successfully  repelled  by  baron  Alton,  of  the  German  legion, 
which,  with  the  division  of  general  Hamilton,  defended  that  post;  and  the 
whole  French  army,  after  six  hours*  fighting,  repassed  the  Albuera  with  some 
precipitation,  though  a  deficiency  of  cavalry  prevented  the  allies  from  pm^ 
suing  them.  **  Never,**  says  marshal  Beresford,  **  did  troops  more  gloriously 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  respective  countries.**  General  Stewart,  kfter 
being  twice  wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  field.  General  Houghton,  lead- 
ing his  brigade  to  the  charge,  fell  at  their  head.  The  Portuguese,  mider 
general  Hamilton,  evinced,  according  to  marshal  Beresford*s  account,  the  ut- 
most steadiness  and  courage,  and  rivalled  the  British  in  their  mamBuvringa. 
The  Spanish  generals  Blake,  Castanos,  and  Ballasteros  signalised  their 
valour  and  intrepidity ;  and  marshal  Soult  himself  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged, *«  that  in  the  long  course  of  his  military  service,  he  had  never  before 
witnessed  so  desperate  and  sangumary  a  contest.** 
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It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  this  eng^ment,  no  less  than  six  different 
nations  were  at  once  shedding  their  blood  in  mortal  combat— namely,  Bri- 
tish, Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Germans,  French,  and  Poles!  The  French 
army  consisted  of  near  thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  number  at  least  four 
thousand  were  cavalry.  The  allies  were  superior  in  infantry;  but  their 
cavalry  did  not  exceed  two  thousand.  The  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  about  six  thousand  men  on  the  part  of  the  allies ;  that  of  the 
French  must  have  been  still  greater.  Before  daybreak  of  the  18Ch,  marshal 
Soult  commenced  his  retrograde  march  to  Seville. 

The  siege  of  Badajoz  now  recommenced  .under  the  superintendence  of 
lord  Wellington ;  but  the  fortress  was  of  great  strength,  and  the  garrison, 
though  with  little  prospect  of  relief,  defended  the  place  with  extraordmary 
bravery.  In  two  assaults  on  fort  Christoval,  the  allies  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  In  the  mean  time,  Soult,  in  conjunction  with  marshal  Mar* 
mont,  who  had  now  succeeded  Massena,  jvas  collecting  a  force  for  its  relief; 
and  on  their  approach,  lord  Wellington,  finding  himself  much  inferiof  in 
strength,  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  from  whence,  after  a  short 
interval,  he  removed  his  wearied  troops,  during  the  sultry  he^ts  of  summer, 
into  cantonments  in  the  lower  Beira.  Towai^s  the  end  of  September,  the 
British  troops  again  took  the  field,  threatening  the  fortress  of  Ciudad-Rod- 
rigo ;  but  before  lord  Wellington,  could  complete  his  preparations,  general 
Marmont  collected  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  witn  the  view  of  turning 
the  left  of  his  position,  and  either  cutting  off  his  retreat,  or  forcing  him  to 
battle.  His  skilful  opponent,  however,  aware  of  his  design,  made  a  timely 
movement  beyond  the  Coa,  on  which  Marmont  withdrew  towards  Salamanca. 
During  these  operations,  general  Hill,  who  had  been  detached  from  the  main 
armv  and  joined  by  a  Spanish  force,  on  the  28th  of  October,  surprised  and 
totally  defeated  a  corps  of  the  French  under  general  Girard  at  Arroyo  del 
Molino,  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  of  two  thousand  men,  with  their 
artillery  and  baggage. 

In  Spain,  the  provmce  of  Catalonia  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  active  mill- 
tary  operations,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  year  (18 11}* 
The  capture  of  Tortosa,  by  the  French  army  under  marshal  Suchet,  has  been, 
already  noticed.  After  the  reduction  of  that  fortress,  Suchet  sent  a  division 
against  fort  Balaguez,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  9th  of  January 
it  was  carried  by  assault.  It  was  then  determined  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Tarragona,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  whole  Italian  division  of  the  French 
army  made  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  general  Sarsfield,  January  the  15th,  but 
the  assailants  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  this  check  deferred 
for  some  months  the  siege  of  that  city.  During  this  interval,  the  fortress  of 
Figueras  was  recovered  by  a  body  of  Catalonians  who  were  secretly  admitted 
into  the  place  through  a  stratagem  of  some  of  their  countrymen  whom 
the  French  had  forced  into  their  service.  The  whole  French  garrison  were 
taken  in  their  beds  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

About  the  end  of  April,  Suchet  marched  his  army  against  Tarragona,  re- 
solved on  the  reduction  of  this  important  seaport :  and  on  the  5th  of  May  he 
completed  its  investment  except  on  the  sea  siae.  A  furious  assault  made  on 
the  21st,  after  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  placed  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  into  which  the  besiegers  had  got  access  through  the  capture  of  an  out- 
work, in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  garrison,  however,  still  held  out, 
until,  on  the  28th,  a  practicable  breach  be*ng  made,  the  assailants  rushed  in, 
and  almost  instantly  carried  the  place.  To  such  a  pitch  had  their  fury  been 
roused  by  the  long  and  determmed  resistance  which  had  been  made,  that 
every  outrage  and  cruelty  suffered  in  a  town  taken  by  storm  was  the  melan- 
choly lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarragona.  Multitudes  endeavom'ed  to  escape 
into  the  country ;  and  many,  particularly  the  women  and  children,  fled  in 
boats  to  Uie  British  vessels.  Amid  this  confusion,  the  ruthless  enemy  perpe- 
trated every  species  of  outrage,  on  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages ! 
Suchet,  in  his  letter  to  the  minister  of  war,  says,  that  nine  thousand  seven 
kundied  and  eighty  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  that  five  thousand  weie 
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killed  or  drowned  after  the  entrance  of  his  trooptf  into  the  city.  But  the  m> 
count  given  of  this  dreadful  disaster  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  makes  the 
number  that  was  butchered  by  the  French  to  be  six  thousand,  and  the  prison 
ers  about  five  thoi^sand.  Sachet  coolly  remarks,  that  this  terrible  example, 
as  he  terms  it,  will  be  long  remembered  in  Spain.  And,  doubtless,  it  will  be 
remembered  as  an  indelible  disgrace  to  his  character.  By  this  conquest, 
the  French  became  possessed  of  the  whole*  coast  of  Catalonia ;  and  Suchet, 
marching  into  the  interior  of  that  province,  dispersed  the  parties  which  the 
marquis  of  Campoverde  had  raised  by  his  exertions. 

In  the  month  of  September,  Suchet  entered  the  provmce  of  Valencia,  and 
on  the  37th  took  possession  of  Murviedro.  He  then  opened  trenches  asainst 
:ts  fortress,  and  made  several  attempts  to  carrv  it,  which  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  In  the  mean  time,  general  Blake  collected  aQ  the  dispo- 
sable force  in  that  quarter  for  its  relief.  He  occupied  the  heights  above  the 
besieging  army,  ^here,  on  the  36th  of  October,  he  was  attacked,  and  after  a 
well-sustained  engagement,  was  defeated  with  a  loss,  according  to  the  French 
account,  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
On  the  following  day  the  fortress  of  Murviedro  capitulated,  and  its  garrison 
remained  prisoners  of  war.  Suchet  then  advanced  with  part  of  his  army  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  made  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
that  capital.  On  the  36th  of  November,  he  attacked  general  Blake's  protect- 
ing army,  the  cavalnn>f  which  being  routed,  the  infantry  took  shelter  in  their 
intrenched  camp.  This  was  afterward  forced}  and  the  defenders,  after 
losing  their  artillery  and  baggage,  found  no  other  retreat  but  into  the  city 
itselL  On  the  35th  of  December,  Valencia  was  invested  on  every  side;  but 
its  fall  was  protracted  till  the  following  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811,  the  cortes  issued  a  proclaihation,  declar- 
ing that  they  would  not  recognise  any  act  of  Ferdinana  VII.  while  deprived 
Of  his  liberty.  In  April  they  passed  a  decree,  abolishing  the  use  of  torture, 
and  referred  to  a  committee  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
Other  proceedings  of  that  assembly,  tending  to  the  removal  of  old  ^evances, 
were,  the  admission  o(  plebeians,  as  well  as  nobles,  into  the  military  col- 
leges :  the  application  to  the  use  of  the  military  hospitals  of  sums  destined 
fcr  the  use  of  religious  fraternities ;  and  the  abolition  of  jurisdictional  seig- 
niories and  vassalage.  A  principal,  object  of  their  attention  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  constitution ;  and  a  committee  having  been  appointed  for  drawing 
up  a  plan,  two  sections  were  read  at  a  public  sitting  on  the  19th  of  August, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  preliminary  article  ran  thus :  **  The  sove- 
reignty resides  essentially  in  the  nation ;  and  therefore  the  right  belongs  to 
it,  exclusively,  of  establishing  its  fundamental  laws,  and  of  adopting  the  form 
of  government  which  it  judges  most  suitable.'*  This  produced  a  long  debate, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  first  clause  of  the  article  was  voted  by  a 
large  majority ;  the  second  was  rejected.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereiffnty 
of  the  nation,  however,  met  vfriih  opposition  from  the  royal  council,  which 
circulated  a  paper  expressly  disavowing  it :  in  consequence  of  which  the 
cortes  instituted  a  criminal  proceeding  against  such  persons  as  concurred  in 
that  measure,  and  in  the  mean  time  suspended  them  from  their  functions. 

The  emperor  Napoleon,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  was  chiefly  intent 
upon  his  grand  project  of  totally  excluding  tlie  British  commerce  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  of  raising  a  navy  which  might  in  time  contend  with 
that  of  England  tor  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  On  the  1st  of  January,*the 
annexation  X){  the  great  commercial  city  of  Hamburgh  to  the  French  empire 
was  announced  by  the  display  of  the  French  fla?,  and  a  public  proclamation. 
The  plan  of  a  marine  conscription  was,  by  Napoleon's  order,  presented  to  the 
senate,  and,  of  course,  received  its  ratification,  (t  consisted  in  converting 
the  military  into  a  naval  conscription,  throughout  the  thirty  maritime  depart- 
ments of  the  empire.  For  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  navy,  youths  from 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  were  to  be  selected  and  trained  in  the  necessary 
manceuvres ;  and  a  decree  was  passed  for  placing  ten  thousand  conscripts  of 
each  of  the  classes  of  1813, 1814, 1816,  and  1816,  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister 
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of  the  marine.  At  the  same  time,  seamen  were  coUecteS 
the  empire,  to  man  the  fleet  at  Antwerp.  In  the  spirit  of  i 
to  conform  to  his  will,  this  extraordinary  man  issued  a  decree "enjoiningp  the 
culture  of  beet-root  and  woad,  to  a  large  extent,  to  supply  the  pkce  of  the 
sugar-cane  and  indigo  plant :  thus  hoping  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  colo- 
nial importation. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  French  national  ecclesiastical  council  was  opened 
at  Paris  in  great  form  and  state.  Its  object  was  to  supply  the  numerous'  va- 
cancies in  the  episcopal  order,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  peremptoiT 
refusal  of  the  pope  to  induct  the  bishops  of  the  emperor's  nomination.  It 
was  consequently  declared  in  Xheexpo»^  of  the  state  of  the  empire,  that  the 
concordat  between  France  and  the  see  of  Rome  no  longer  existed ;  and  that 
the  fate  of  episcopacy  would  henceforth  be  attached  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  council  of  Paris#  But  uncontrolled  as  the  will  of  Napoleon  was  in  all 
other  matters,  it  appears  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  little  ma^ 
nag-ement  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  With  a  view^  probably ,<  to 
conciliate  the  affisctions  of  his  new  subjects  in  Holland,  and  to  accelerate  his 
maritime  preparations,  be  set  out,  in  the  month  of  September,  accompanied 
by  his  amiable  consort,  Maria  Louisa,  on  a  tour  to  the  coast  of  France,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Netherlands  and  Holland.  At  Boulo?ne  he  ordered  his 
flotilla  to  make  an  attack  on  an  English  frigate  lying  off  that  port,  which  ter*' 
minated  only  in  his  mortification.  He  proceeded  to  view  all  the  works  and 
shipping  at  Ostend^  Flushing,  and  Antwerp,  in  which  visit  he  is  said  to  have 
found  much  to  flatter  his  pride  and  elevate  his  hopes — ^not  wholly  unalloyed^ 
however,  with  some  mortifying  chrcumstancesr  At  Amsterdam,  decorated 
with  the  title  of  the  third  city  of  the  empire,  he  was  received  with  all  the 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  attachment  which  are  so  easily  procured  to  gra^ 
tify  the  feelings  of  a  present  master;  and  from  the  imperial  palace  of  that 
city  he  issued  a  string  of  decrees  to  regulate  the  internal  government  of 
Holland,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  assimilate  its  institutions  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  to  those  of  the  '*  great  nation,**  in  which  that  republican' 
country  was  now  merged.  During  this  time,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
Napoleon  was  actively  employed  in  negotiating,  with  the  northeni  powers, 
the  consequences  of  which  soon  began  to  develope  themselves.  The  ye^r 
closed  with  an  immediate  call  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  conscripts 
for  the  year  ldl2. 

The  humiliated  court  of  Vienna  was  principally  occupied  at  ^is  time  with 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  itff  dilapidated  resources  ^  one  of  the  means  of 
doing  which  was  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  estates  to  a  considerable  extent* 
The  diet  of  Hungary  was  opened  in  August;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember the  emperor  repaired  thither,  and  read  a  paper  containing  the  proposals 
of  government  relating  to  matters  of  revenue  and  finance.  Some  opposition 
beginning  to  manifest  itself,  a  declaration  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror, that  he  would  not  sufier  any  resistance  to  be  made  to  his  measures 
from  his  Hungarian  states.  His  subserviency  to  the  projects  of  his  son-in- 
law  Napoleon  was  evinced  by  a  note  to  the  stadtholderof  Austria,  directing 
that  a  free  passage,  and  aU  necessary  supplies,  should  be  granted  to  the  French 
troops  through  his  territories.  In  other  parts  of  CTermany,  every  thing  was 
submissive  to  the  wiU'  of  the  tyrant.  The  dutchy  of  Oldenburgfa  was  an-^ 
nexed  to  his  northern  empire  without  opposition,  on  no  other  plea,  than  that 
of  convenience.  Prussia  was  rendered  almost  entirely  dependent ;  and  ita 
Qnfortunate  sovereign  was  compelled  to  place  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
under  French  command  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  join  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  This  league,  the  masterpiece  of  Napoleon's  policy,- was 
now  become  of  vast  consequence  fr(»m  its  extent  of  territory  and  popular 
tion.  Its  contingent  of  troops  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eightv-two  men ;  and  this  body  in  the  autumn  was  taken- 
into  the  pay  of  France,  and  an  army  composed  from  it  was  assembled  in  the 
-f  icinity  of  Mentz: 

The  political  state  of  Swedeh,  at  this  critical  juncture,  was  of  a  very  un^ 
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decided  form.  The  leading  part  in  the  administration,  taken  by  a  Frenchman 
as  declared  successor  to  the  crown,  naturally  induced  the  expectation  that 
French  interests  would  predominate,  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Eng^« 
land  was  apparently  the  result  of  this  influence ;  yet  the  war  between  the  two 
countries  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  The  war  was  unpopular  with  the 
Swedish  nation ;  and  the  crown-prince  himself  began  to  show  marked  indi- 
cations of  being  more  swayed  by  the  consideration  of  his  future  sovereignty, 
than  by  attachment  to  a  former  master.  In  March,  the  king  issued  a  procla- 
mation signifying,  that,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
for  the  present  to  withdraw  from  public  affairs,  and  that  he  had  transferred 
the  royal  authority  to  the  crown-prince.  A  conscription  of  twenty  thousand 
men  was  now  levied,  but  it  was  attended  with  insurrections  amonff  the  pea- 
santry in  various  parts,  which  were  not  quelled  without  bloodshed.  Sir 
James  Saumarez,  who  had  the  command  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Swedish  government  relative  to  some  de- 
tained ships  with  colonial  produce,  from  which  a  mutual  desire  of  being  upon 
more  amicable  terms  became  apparent.  And  the  conduct  of  the  British  ad- 
miral, in  not  only  allowing  coasting  vessels  to  pass  unmolested,  but  affording 
them  protection,  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Swedish  nation. 

The  hostility  of  Denmark  towards  England  continued  without  abatement; 
and  the  proximity  of  the  power  of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  German 
annexations,  necessarily  rendered  her  subservient  to  French  politics.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  Danish  seamen  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  French  service, 
their  chief  employment  at  home  being  confined  to  the  manning  of  privateers  and 
gun-boats  against  the  British  trade.  The  most  considerable  enterprise  under- 
taken by  the  Danes  during  this  year,  1811,  was  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
island  ^f  Anholt  from  the  English.  On  the  27lh  of  March,  a  Danish  flotilla 
with  troops  on  board,  constitutin?  a  force  of  about  four  thousand  men,  landed 
on  the  island,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  English  fortifications,  garrisoned  bv 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Their  operations,  however,  were  so  ill- 
directed,  that  after  repeated  efforts,  in  whicn  no  want  of  courage  appeared, 
they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  many  killed  and 
wounded.  Five  hundred  of  them,  in  one  body,  unable  to  get  back  to  their 
boats,  were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Russia  continued  throughout  this  year  to  waste  its  population  and  revenues 
io  a  contest  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  was  carried  on  with  vigorous 
efforts  on  both  sides.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Russian  arms  had  de- 
cidedly obtained  that  superiority  which  skill  and  discipline  must  always  event- 
ually obtain  over  blind  valour.  The  emperor  of  Russia  might  at  his  pleasure 
disengage  himself  from  the  burden  of  a  war  of  ambition ;  but  difficulties 
were  now  impending  over  him  of  a  more  serious  kind.  He  was  now  the  only 
continental  sovereign  capable  of  asserting  his  independence  against  that  colos- 
«al  power  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  rendering  all  Europe  subservient 
to  his  views ;  and  his  determination  to  maintain  that  dignified  situation  was 
now  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  The  scheme  which  Nai>oleon  had  formed  for 
ruining  the  finances  of  England,  by  cuttinff  off  her  communication  with  the 
continent  of  Europe,  required  a  universal  concurrence  in  the  means  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  had  so  far  effected  his  purpose  that  he  could  not  brook  any  oh- 
stacle  to  its  completion.  But  the  English  trade  with  Russia  was  too  impor- 
tant to  th%t  empire  to  be  readily  renounced.  Many  of  the  nobility  derived  a 
great  share  of  their  revenues  from  the  sale  of  products  of  which  Great  Britain 
was  the  principal  market,  and  its  connexions  with  the  mercantile  interests  of 
Russia  were  extremely  intimate.  On  this  account  English  manufactures  had 
never  been  committed  to  the  flames  in  that  country,  as  in  many  others,  and 
British  colonial  produce  was  admitted  into  the  Russian  ports  in  neutral  bot- 
toms. The  presence  of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic  during  the  summer 
could  not  fail  to  occasion  some  relaxation  of  the  system  of  commercial  ex- 
clusion, which  gave  umbrage  to  the  ruler  of  France.  Other  causes  of  diA 
ference  subsisted  between  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  tbe  whole 
year  passed  in  discussions  between  them,  some  of  which  bore  tbe  aspectof 
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immediate  hostility.  On  the  whole,  it  no  longer  remised  donbtftil,  that  the 
temper  of  the  Russian  monarch  at  the  close  of  the  year  1811  was  more  friendly 
towards  England  than  towards  France ;  and  a  cloud  was  ohviously  gathering, 
which  in  the  ensuing  year  burst  forth  with  great  fary.(l) 


LETTER  XIV. 

^airs  qfGrwt  Britam^  A.  D.  1811,  ISIQ—Paritameniary  Dtscussums  on  the 
Kinjg'^s  Induposttumr—TMtrbulerU  Conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics — ReiTistaiement 
of  the  Duke  of  York  as  Commander-ift'chteJ'  -Lord  Sidmouth  Sweated  in  his 
Attempt  to  restrict  the  Idmits  of  the  Toleration  Act — Affairs  of  Great  Bntam 
and  the  United  States — Naval  Operations — Disturbances  in  the  manufacturiTig 
Districts  qf  England-— Attempt  on  the  Part  of  the  Prince  Re^t  to  conciliate 
the  Whigs — Assassination  of  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval-^Negottations  for  a  new 
Administraiion. 

Thb  melancholy  situation  of  the  monarch  had  once  more  rendered  the  a|v 
pointment  of  a  regency  neceseaiy  to  the  regular  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  government.  The  existing  ministry,  willing  to  beheve  that  the  king's  hi- 
capacity  would  not  be  permanent,  continued  to  govern  in  his  name  for  eight 
weeks,  before  any  parliamentary  arrangements  were  made  for  the  critical  oc- 
casion. The  house  of  commons  then  voted,  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty, 
in  concert  with  the  peers,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
the  executive  power.  When  the  lords  were  requested  to  concur  in  this  reso- 
lution, and  also  in  a  vote  for  adjusting  the  means  of  giving  the  royaJ  assent 
to  a  bill  of  temporary  regulation,  the  duke  of  Sussex  took  up  the  subject  with 
eoneiderable  spirit,  and  censured  the  ministers  for  their  audacious  and  pro** 
tracted  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  sovereignity.  The  duke  of  York  also 
-  condemned  the  intention  of  applying  the  great  s^al  to  a  bill  without  the 
^kin^'s  sanction  and  authority ;  but  \heir  lordships  finally  agreed  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  commons.  Mr.  Perceval  suggested  the  propriety  of  restrict- 
ing the  regent's  power,  while  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  expediency 
of  admitting  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  temporary  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority. To  this  restrictive  scheme  also  a  strong  opposition  was  raised,  as 
being  both  unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  and  with  all  his  exertions  the 
minister  had  great  difiiculty  in  carrying  the  measure.  In  the  progress  of  the 
scheme,  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  found  themselves  in  a  minority, 
when  they  wished  to  grant  political  power  to  the  queen,  by  allowing  her  to 
appoint  or  remove  all  the  officers  of  the  household  ;  but  she  was  permitted 
to  retain  the  care  of  the  royal  person,  and  to  reeeivei  the  assistance  of  a 
council.  In  several  divisions  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
prince's  cause  was  carried  by  a  small  majority ;  but  his  adversaries  gained 
the  chief  points  at  which  they  aimed.  An  opinion  generally  prevailed 
among  them,  that  he  would  not  retain  the  king's  advisers  in  the  cabinet,  and 
they  therefore  resolved  to  diminish  the  power  and  patronage  of  their  ex- 
pected successors. 

During  the  progress  of  the  debates  relating  to  the  regency  in  the  house 
of  lords,  earl  Grey  had  taken  notice  of  the  circupristance  of  the  king's  having 
been  allowed  to  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  royalty  in  the  year  1804, 
at  a  time  when  his  mental  malady  still  rendered  him  an  object  of  medical 
control ;  and  a  censure  on  the  lord- chancellor  Eldon  was  moved  on  that  ac-^ 
count,  but  it  was  negatived.  The  subject  was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Whitbread,  on  the  36th  of  February,  1811,  who  prefaced  a  motion  respect- 
ing it  by  stating  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  malady  of  the  king,  he  said,  was 
announced  to  the  public  on  the  15th  of  February,  1804,  and  bulletins  con- 

(1)  0oat]My*t  HIitoiT  ofthflWar  In  the  Peiiinmda.^NarrattYe  of  the  CampaJxn  of  the  loytl  Loelttnttll 
Ifoision,  and  of  tbe  military  OpenatoM  In  Bpdin  andFoct«gal>  ^  «n  OfBoer.-^-Sir  Waller  Scott*i  Lift  of 
Napoleon,  vol.  vll.— New  Annual  Register/ 1811.-^Dr.  AUdn'a  Annala  of  George  UL  yoL  IL 
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tinned  to  be  issued  ontil  March  the  89d ;  bat  it  was  not  till  April  the  93d, 
that  his  complete  recovery  was  declared  by  a  personal  attendance  at  coimciL 
Yet,  on  the  6Ui  of  March,  lord  Eldon  mentioned  that  he  had  been  with  the 
king  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  that  month,  and  having  explained  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  a  bill  then^  pending  for  alienating  certain  crown  lands  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  York,  his  majesty  had  commanded  him  to  signify  his  consent  to  that 
bill.  On  the  9th  of  March,  a  commission  signed  by  the  king  was  issued, 
and  the  chancellor,  being  asked  whether  he  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  king's  health,  declared  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  and 
would  take  upon  himsdf  all  the  responsibility.  Lord  Sidmouth,  also,  on  the 
d6th  of  March,  brought  down  a  message  from  the  king.  On  these  facts, 
Mr.  Whitbread  founded  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  examine  the  lords* 
journals  for  evidence  of  the  physicians  respecting  his  majesty's  health  in 
1604,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  house. 

*  Lord  Castlereagjh  rose  in  defence  of  the  chancellor,  and  declared  his  rea- 
diness to  share  with  him  the  responsibility  of  the  transaction  referred  to. 
The  defence  turned  upon  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  physicians  as  to 
the  king's  competency  to  transact  business  on  February  the  S7th,  though 
none  was  submitted  to  him  until  the  5th  of  March.  On  the  9th,  it  was  ne- 
.  cessary  to  obtain  his  sign-manual  to  the  mutiny  act,  which  could  not  be  de- 
feired  without  danger.  In  these  and  other  instances,  the  physicians  had 
sanctioned  the  apphcation  to  him.  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  reply,  pledged  him- 
self to  make  out  the  entire  charge,  if  opportunity  were  given  him  of  cross- 
examining  the  physicians;  but  nis  motion  was  negatived.  The  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  was,  that,  although  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  royal  assent  had  been  affixed  to  any  measure  not  in  itself  propett 
yet  that  the  king  had  been  made  to  exercise  his  functions  of  office  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  possessed  of  a  distinguishing  judgment,  or  free  agency :  and 
that  it  was  highly  expedient  to  prevent  any  future  recurrence  of  a  similar 
kind. 

The  Irish  Catholics,  at  this  time,  manifested  a  very  turbulent  condoct, 
which  tended  much  to  embarrass  the  government,  at  a  period  when  the  ex- 
ternal enemies  of  the  country  claimed  its  undivided  'attention.  Influenced 
by  their  ambitious  leaders,  they  formed  a  convention  at  Dublin,  by  selecting 
ten  delegates  from  every  county,  with  the  view  of  promoting  tibeir  grand  ob- 
ject of  emancip^ion.  The  lord-lieutenant  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  their 
proceedings,  than  he  issued  a  cireular  letter,  commanding  the  sheriffs  and 
magistrates  to  obstruct  and  prevent  such  elections.  When  the  facts  became 
known  in  England,  lord  Moira  called  Ule  attention  of  the  hoiise  of  lords  to 
the  subject,  condemning  the  interference  of  the  court  as  invidious  and  on- 
seasonable,  at  a  time  when  the  critical  state  of  affairs  would  saggest  to  a 
wise  government  the  expediency  of  conciliating  every  class  and  description 
of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  but  the  ministry  vmdicated  the  conduct  of 
the  viceroy.  Petitions  prepared  by  the  Catholic  committee,  were  now  pie- 
sented  to  both  houses  of  parliament;  but  though  strongly  supported  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  earl  of  Donoughmore  and  Mr.  Grattan,  tney  were 
unsuccessful.  After  this  disappointment,  a  convention  being  held  inDublii^ 
a  proclamation  was  issued  agaUnst  such  illegal  assemblies,  and  Dr.  Sheridan 
was  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  violation  of  the  statute.  The  judges  seemed 
disposed  to  declare  him  guilty,  but  the  jury  gave  a  contrary  verdict.  When 
the  earl  of  Fingal  had  taken  the  ch^ir  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  he  was  dis- 
placed by  a  magistrate,  who  did  hot,  however,  dare  to  apprehend  him. 

Although  the  prince-regent,  considering  himself  the  possessor  of  only  a  re- 
stricted and  temporary  authority,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  public  trans- 
actions, at  this  time,  and  allowed  the  ministers  whom  he  found  in  office  to 
pursue  their  own  plans  without  interference;  yet  one  act,  which  soon  fd- 
iowed  his  accession  to  power,  was  certainly  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  exer- 
tion on  his  part.  This  was  the  reappointment  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  As  his  resignation  had  appeared 
to  give  general  satisfaction,  this  measure  excited  considerable  surprise;  and 
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some  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  stood  forward  in 
the  charges  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  royal  duke's  resignation,  could 
not  but  feel  the  act  of  his  reappointment  as  conveying  an  imputation  on 
their  conduct,  as  well  as  a  stigma  on  the  house  itselll  It  was  under  this  im- 
pression that  lord  Milton,  on  the  6th  of  June,  after  various  observations  on 
the  former  perliamentary  proceedings,  the  object  'of  which  was  to  show,  that 
if  his  royal  highness  had  not  voluntarily  resigned,  the  house  was  prepared  to 
.Gome  to  some  resolution  which  would  have  rendered  the  event  necessary, 
moved  the  following  resolution :  "  That  upon  a  defiberate  consideration  of  the 
recent  circumstances  under  which  the  duke  of  York  retired  from  the  army  in 
March,  1609,  it  appears  to  the  house  to  have  been  highly  indecorous  in  the 
advisers  of  the  prince-regent,  to  recommend  to  his  royal  highness  the  reap* 
pointment  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  readily  acknowledged  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  for  the  measure  in  question ;  but  he  .contended  that  when  sir  David 
Dundas  had  expressed  a  wish  to  retire,  they  could  have  no  hesitation  as  to 
whom  they  should  recommend  to  supply  the  vacancy ;  the  duke  of  York's 
eminent  services  to  the  army  leaving  them  no  choice,  especially  as  no  vote 
ha4  passed  the  house  to  preclude  his  future  restoration.  The  duke  conse- 
quently resumed  his  station. 

Dunng  this  session  of  parliament,  a  bold  attempt  was  made  by  some  per- 
sons connected  with  the  government  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  dissenters, 
by  altering  the  provisions  of  the  toleration  act. ,  From  a  report  recently  pre* 
sented  to  the  lords,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  dissenting  meeting-houses 
amounted  to  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  while  the  churches 
imd  chapels  appertaining  to  the  national  establishment  were  only  two  thou- 
sand Ave  hundred  and  forty-seven,  leaving  out  of  the  account  those  parishes 
in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  one  th<Aisand !  This  disclosure  nafu- 
rally  excited  a  ground  of  alarm,  at  this  progressive  encroachment  upon  the 
established  church ;  and  to  counteract  the  increase  of  sectarianism,  lord  Sid- 
mouth  introduced  a  bill  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  check  the  multiplication 
of  heterodox  preachers.  He  affirmed  that  the  act  of  toleration  was  misun- 
derstood; ana  that  the  prevailing  practice  of  admitting  to  the  right  of 
preaching  the  most  i^tiorant  and  contemptible  individusus,  many  of  whom 
could  scarcely  write  their  own  names,  and  coiild  with  difficulty  read  their 
native  language,  not  only  militated  against  the  true  sense  of  the  statute,  but 
tended  to  the  discredit  of  religion  itself.  He  therefore  proposed  that  no  per- 
son should  be  authorized  to  officiate  in  any  place  of  worship,  unless  he  should 
be  recommended  by  six  reputable  housekeepers  of  the  congregation  or  church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  should  also  prove  that  he  was  permitted  to 
be  the  pastor  of  a  particular  flock.  The  dissenters  throughout  England  took 
the  alarm  at  this  bill,  and  the  tables  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  almost 
instantly  loaded  with  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  against  this  en- 
croachment OB  the  freedom  of  ministerial  choice,  and  so  appalling  was  the 
clamour,  that  the  peers  were  induced  to  explode  the  offered  bill,  to  the  no  in- 
considerable mortification  of  lord  Sidmonth  and  his  constituents,  the  former 
of  whom  was  left  to  contend  with  the  storm  alone. 

The  state  of  matters  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  still  re- 
mained unadjusted.  Early  in  the  year,  Mr.  Foster  was  sent  over  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  plenippientiary ;  but  so  long  as  the  English  government 
was  determmed  to  abide  by  the  fatal  orders  in  council,  nothing  could  be 
effected.  In  the  month  of  May,  an  accidental  rencounter,,  originating  in  some 
point  of  naval  etiquette,  occurred  between  an. English  and  an  American  fri- 
gate. The  two  governments  equally  disavowed  mtentional  hostility,  but  idi 
these  things  tended  to  mutual  irritation.  On  the  meeting  of  congress  on 
the  4th  of  November,  president  Madison  announced*' the  necessity  of  pat- 
ting the  United  States  into  an  armour  and  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis,  and 
corresponding  with  the  national  spirit  and  expectation !"  He  at  the  same  time 
expressed  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  court  of  Paris  for  its  delay  in  restoitog 
the  great  amount  of  American  seizures,  and  for  the  restrictions  imposed  oo 
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their  trade  in  the  French  dominions.  The  committee  of  congreis,  in  their 
report  on  the  president's  speech,  expressed  themselves  in  still  stronger  terms 
respecting  their  wrongs,  and  recommended  vigorous  measures  of  preparation 
hy  land  and  sea.  Such  was  the  menacing  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  quarter  with 
which  the  year  1811  closed. 

The  most  splendid  naval  achievement  of  this  year  was  the  conquest  of  the 
isle  of  Java,  oy  an  armament  fitted  out  from  Madras,  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  lord  Minto,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in  person;  the 
troops  heing  placed  under  the  able  command  of  sir  Samuel  Acnmuty.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposition,  a  few  leagues 
east  of  the  city  of  Batavia,  which  surrendered  almost  on  the  first  summons ; 
the  Dutph  forces  under  general  Jan^sens,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men, 
having  retired  to  an  intrenched  camp  near  Comelis.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  the  British  on  the  36th,  and  after  a  gpllant  resistance  the  lines 
were  forced,  the  fort  of  Comelis  stormed,  and  the  Dutch  army  routed  with 
terrible  slaughter,  the  whole  ten  thousand  men  being  either  taken  prisoners, 
killed,  or  dispersed.  General  Janssens  fled  with  a  few  cavalrv  to  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  where  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  nis  sca.ttered 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  remainder  of  the  island.  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty, 
however,  pushed  his  success  with  vigour;  and,  marching  to  Samarang, 
whither  general  Janssens  had  retired,  he  took  possession  of  it  without  oppo- 
sition. Having  frustrated  another  attempt  at  opposition,  an  armistice  ;to(^ 
place,  which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  European  troops,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  whole  island  of  Java  to  the  British  arms.  The  small  island 
of  Madura  also  submitted ;  and  thus  not  a  vestige  was  left  of  the  eastern 
dominion  of  the  Oallo-Batavian  empire. 

Opposing  fleets  were  now  no  longer  to  be  found  upon  the  ocean ;  but  m 
the  absence  of  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war,  the  public  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  remarkably  gallant  action  performed  by  an  English  squadron  of  four  fri-* 
gates,  of  which  captain  Hoste  was  the  commodore.  It  occurred  off  the 
north  point  of  the  island  of  Lesina  on  th^  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  the  enemy 
had  been  sent  to  fortify  and  garrison.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  English 
commodore  descried  a  French  force  consisting  of  five  frigates  and  six  smaller 
vessels,  having  five  hundred  trbops  on  board.  ConfTding  in  his  superiority, 
the  French  commodore  bore  down  in  two  divisions  to  attack  the  Ekiglish,  who 
formed  in  a  close  line  to  receive  him.  The  action  commenced  by  an  attempt 
of  the  French  commander  to  practise  the  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line,  m 
•  which,  however,  he  failed :  and  endeavouring  afterward  to  round  the  English 
van,  he  was  so  roughly  treated  that  his  ship  became  unmanageable  and  ran 
on  the  rocks.  The  action  was  still  maintained  with  great  fury,  till  two  of 
the  French  frigates  struck :  two  others  crowde4all  sail  for  the  port  of  Leeina, 
and  the  small  vessels  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  result  of  this  action, 
which  ranks  among  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  navy,  was 
the  burning  of  the  ship  of  the  brave  French  commodore,  wh*  was  killed  in 
the  engagement,  and  the  capture  of  two  others.  A  fourth,  which  had  stnidc 
her  colours,  took  an  opportunity  of  stealing  away,  and  was  in  vain  reclaimed 
as  a  lawful  prize  by  captain  Hoste.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Englidi 
amounted  to  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  this  year  (1811),  a  severe  conflict  took  place  hi 
the  Indian  sea,  off  Madagascar,  between  an  English  and  French  squadron 
Three  French  frigates,  having  troops  on  board,  appeared  off  the  Mauritius, 
but  bore  away  on  discovering  that  the  island  was  m  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Captain  Scomberg,  of  the  Astra  frigate,  conjecturing  that  they  would 
make  for  Tamatava,  followed  them  thither,  accompanied  by  two  frigates  and 
a  sloop  of  war.  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  enemy  was  discovered  near  Foul 
Point,  Madagascar,  when  a  partial  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish ship  Galatea  suffered  so  much  in  her  masts  that  she  could  not  be  brought 
again  into  action.  On  the  next  day,  the  engagement  was  renewed,  and  the 
French  commodore's  ship  of  44  guns  and  470  men,  of  which  300  were  picked 
troops,  struck,  after  being  reduced  to  a  wreck.    Another  frigate  strockt  bat 
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aecordinf  to  the  French  custom  made  its  escape.  The  British  crauadron  then 
proceeded  to  Tamatava,  which  had  been  repossessed  by  the  French,  and 
compelled  the  fort  and  harbour  to  surrender,  in  the  latter  of  which  was  a 
frigate  of  44  guns  that  had  been  in  the  late  action. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for  violent  storms,  which  occa- 
sioned great  losses  at  sea,  of  which  tlie  British  navy  partook  it^  full  propor- 
tion. On  the  4th  of  December,  the  Saldanha  frigate,  captain  Pakenham,  was 
lost  off  LoughS willey ,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  all  its  crew  perished* 
A  dreadful  gale  in  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  24th  of  December,  was  much 
'  more  extensively  fatal.  The  Hero,  captain  Newman,  of  seventy.-four  guns, 
escorting  a  convoy  from  Wingo  sound,  ran  upon  the  Haak  sound,  off  the 
Texel,  and  every  effort  to  save  the  crew  proving  ineffectual,  the  ship  went 
to  pieces,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  lost ;  several  vessels  of  the  convoy 
sharing  her  fate.  On  the  same  disastrous  day,  the  St.  George,  of  ninety-eight 
gims,  admiral  Reynolds,  and  the  Defence,  of  seventy-four  guns,  captain 
Atkins,  sailing  home  (rom  the  Baltic,  were  stranded  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  Jutland :  the  consequence  was  the  loss  of  both  ships,  only  six  men 
being  saved  from  one,  and  eleven  from  the  other. 

The  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  enforced  as  they  were  by  ^ 
the  orders  in  council,  had  now  produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the 
mercantile  a:nd  manufacturing  interests.  The  loan  for  the  last  year  had  sus- 
tained a  ruinous  depreciation :  and  the  foreign  demand  for  British  manufac-  . 
tures  being  greatly  diminished,  numerous  failures  were  the  inevitable  and 
melancholy  result.  A  select  committe  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  commercial  credit,  who  recommended,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  an  issue 
of  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions,  for  the  relief  of  such  per- 
sons as  could  give  satisfactory  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  several  sums 
advanced ;  but  as  this  could  be  done  by  comparatively  few,  no  extensive 
benefit  was  afforded.  Bank  of  England  notes  being  at  this  time  at  a  discount 
of  20  or  30  per  cent.,  in  exchange  for  gold  dbin,  an  act  was  now  passed,  by 
which  no  person  could  be  held  to  bail  for  any  debt,  the  payment  of  which  he 
tendered  in  bank  of  England  notes,  or  execution  entered  for  rent ;  at  the  same 
time  making  it  penal  to  take  bank  of  England  notes  at  a  value  less  than  they 
nominally  bore.  To  such  evils,  and  to  such  strange  and  dangerous  remedies 
for  those  evils,  was  the  country  now  reduced.  The  interior  tranquillity  of 
England,  however,  was,  comparatively,  but  liule  disturbed  during  tne  greater 
part  of  the  year;  but  as  the  winter  approached,  serious  tumults  arose  in  the 
districts  of  the  hosiery  manufactory,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. These  were  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  many  workmen,  partly  ' 
owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles,  and  partly  to 
the  invention  of  a  wide  frame  for  weaving  stockings,  by  which  a  considerable 
saving  of  labour  was  effected.  The  first  attacks  of  the  rioters  were  directed 
affainst  these  frames.  They  commenced  on  the  10th  of  November,  near 
Nottingham,  dnd  were  continued  with  augmented  daring,  attended  with  out- 
rages of  other  kinds.  The  riotous  spirit  extended  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire,  though  Nottingham  was  still  the 
centre  of  the  mischief.  Numbers  of  frames  were  destroyed  during  the  month 
of  December,  and  the  evil  went  on  increasing,  until  in  the  following  year  it 
spread  so  far  as  to  become  an  object  of  serious  attention  to  the  government. 
Frame-breaking  now  had  become  organized  into  a  regular  system,  which  the 
exertions  of  the  magistrates,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  were  unable 
to  control.  On  the  14th  of  Februaiy,  1812,  two  bills  were  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  add  new  powers  to  those 
already  conferred  by  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  proceedings. 
The  first  of  these  was  to  render  the  crime  of  frame-breaking,  hitherto  punish- 
'  able  by  transportation,  a  capital  offence.  The  second  was  to  enable  the 
lo|[d-lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  sheriff,  or  five  justices,  where  disturbances 
existed,  to  call  a  special  meeting  for  the  appointment  of  a  necessary  number 
of  constables,  and  establishing  watch  and  ward.  These  bills  were  made  ope- 
latiye  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  they  were  limited  to  the  1st  of  March,  1814. 
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The  year  1819«  on  which  we  have  now  entered,  will  long  be  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  British  history  by  the  extraordinary  and  important  events  to 
which  it  gave  birth.  The  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  was  opened  by 
commission  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  council  appointed  to  assist  the  queen, 
and  who  were  required  by  the  regency  act  to  make  a  report  every  three 
months  of  the  state  of  the  kin^  health,  had  hitherto  encouraged  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  favourable  result.  They  now,  however,  acknowledged  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  physicians,  his  majesty's  complete  and  final  recovery  was 
improbable.  The  year  of  restriction  and  limitation  was  now  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  and  a  strong  persuasion,  seemed  to  prevail  of  a  material  change, 
both  as  to  men  and  measures,  though  not  the  slighest  intimation  had  b^n 
given  to  that  effect  in  the  opening  speech  from  the  throne.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  however,  the  pjrince-regent  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  York, 
in  which  be  declared  that  the  restrictions  of  the  regency  act  being  about  to 
expire,  he  must  make  his  arrangements  for  the  future  administration ;  his 
sentiments  relative  to  which  he  had  hitherto  withheld,  from  his  earnest  desire 
that  the  expected  motion  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  might  undergo  the  delibe- 
rate discussion  of  parliament,  unmixed  with  any  Qther  consideration.  He  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  reflect  without  pleasure  on  the  events  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  short  period  of  his  restricted  regency :  and,  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  the  peninsula,  "  I  shall,**  said  his  royal  highness,  *'  be  most  anxious 
to  avoid  any  measure  that  can  lead  my  dlies  to  suppose  that  I  mean  to  depart 
from  the  present  system ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  m^  approbation  from  those 
who  have  honourably  distinguisned  themselves  in  supiM)rt  of  it  I  have  no 
predilection  to  indulge,  no  resentment  to  gratify.  Having  made  this  commu- 
nication, I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  gratification  I  should  feel 
if  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  my  public  life  were 
formed,  would  strengthen  my  handa^  and  constitute  a  part  of  my  government. 
You  are  authorized  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  lord  Grey,  who,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  communicate  them  to  lord  Grenville." 
This  letter,  as  niight  be  expected,  created  no  little  surprise  in  all  the  poli- 

^  ileal  circles,  and  gave  rise  to  much  free  animadversion.  It  seemed  particu- 
larly surprising  to  many  that  his  royal  highness  could  for  a  moment  indul^ 
the  expectation  that  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  who  had  rejected  with  disdain 
the  far  more  respectful  overture  of  1809,  should  now  condescend  to  consti- 
tute a  part  of  Mr.  Perceval's  administration.  In  a  letter  bearing  the  signature 
of  the  two  noble  lords^  in  reply  to  the  duke  of  York,  they  say,  **  We  must 
express  without  reserve  the  impossibility  of  uniting  with  the  present  govern- 
ment. Our  differences  of  opinion  are  too  many  and  too  important  to  admit 
of  such  union.  His  royal  highness  will,  we  are  confident,  do  us  the  Justice 
to  remember  that  we  have  already  twice  acted  on  this  impression.** 

The  existing  administration  now  proceeded  unchanc^ed,  and  without  any 
symptoms  of  a  want  of  stability,  till  it  was  deprived  of  its  leader  by  a  most 
tragical  and  singular  incident.  Onihe  11th  of  May,  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  en- 
tenng  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  about  nve  in  the  afternoon,  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Bellingham  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  the  ball  of  which  entered 
his  left  breast  and  pierced  his  hfeart.  He  staggered,  fell,  and  almost  instantly 
expired.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  consternation  in  both  houses  which  was 
excited  by  this  horrible  catastrophe:  the  first  idea  which  suggested  itself  being 
that  of  a  conspiracy  agsfinst  the  members  of  administration  to  an  unknown 

^  extent.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  the  act  was  merel^r  in  revenge 
of  some  supposed  private  injury.  Bellingham,  in  a  commercial  visit  to 
Russia,  had  sustained  some  heavy  losses,  for  which  he  fancied  the  English 
government  was  bound  to  procure  him  redress.  He  had  made  repeated  ap|^ 
cations  to  them  for  that  purpose,  and  their  refusal  to  take  coznizanee  of  hi* 
case  had  made  such  an  impression  on  a  mind  constitutionally  disposed  to 
melancholy,  that  he  resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  some  conspicuous  member 
of  the  government  which  had  neglected  him.  The  general  regard  entertained 
for  Mr.  Perceval's  character  as  a  man,  even  by  those  who  widely  differed  from 
him  in  political  opinions   was  testified  by  an  ample  provision  voted  jmant 
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moosly  for  his  ^idow  and  family.  The  assassin  paid,  with  the  forfeiture  of 
his  life,  a  deed  of  atrocity  which  would  have  been  a  national  stain,  had  it  not 
resulted  from  a  mind  under  a  de^e  of  mental  obliauity. 

This  event  was  regarded  as  inflicting  such^  wouna  on  the  ministry,  as  would 
render  absolutely  necessary,  if  not  a  radical  change,  it  least  a  very  consi- 
derable alteration  in  its  system  and  composition ;  and  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  on 
whom  the  office  of  premier  now  devolved,  was  directed  by  the  prince-regent 
to  endeavour  to  acquire  an  accession  of  sti^ength  by  the  association  of  the 
marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning.  The  negotiation  for  this  pnipose, 
however,  failed :  the  cause  of  which  appears  to  nave  been  a  continuea  dif- 
ference of  opinion  relative  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued  respecting  the 
Catholics,  and  the  scale  on  which  the  war  in  the  peninsula  was  to  the  con- 
ducted. 

The  house  of  commons  now  carried  an  address  to  the  prince-regent,  pray<* 
ing  him  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  best  calculated  to  form  an  efficient 
a<miinistration ;  and  it  having  become  apparent  that  the  ministers  were  no 
longer  supported  by  a  majority  of  that  housfe,  his  royal  highness  gave  direc- 
tions that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  effecting  the  object  of  the  ad- 
dress. The  first  pejrson  to  whom  this  delicate  commission  was  intrusted 
was  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who,  after  a  short  time,  tendered  his  royal  high- 
ness a  resignation  of  the  proposed  trust.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  noble 
marquis  for  his  failure,  as  given  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  3d 
of  June,  was,  **  the  most  dreadful  personal  animosities,  and  the  most  terrible 
difficulties  arising  out  of  questions  the  most  complicated  and  important, 
which  interposed  obstacles  that  were  insurmountable  to  an  arrangement 
80  essential  to  the  public  welfare."  These  strong  expressions  he  after- 
ward explained  as  not  referring  to  the  prince-regent,  but  to  lord  Liverpool 
and  his  colleagues,  who,  however,  disavowed  the  personal  animosity  im- 
puted to  them. 

The  task  of  arrangement  was  now  transferred  to  the  hands  of  lord  Moira, 
whose  political  sentiments  were  known  to  be  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
gr^at  wni^  leaders,  on  the  points  then  at  issue ;  and  the  nation  was  now  pre- 
pared to  hail  the  appointment  of  a  new  administration,  of  which  earl  Grey, 
who  beyond  any  individual  j^ssessed  the  confidence  of  the  country,  should 
be  the  head.  Yet  the  sangruine  hopes  now  formed  were,  by  a  strange  fata- 
lity, completely  disappointed.  The  stipulations  made  by  the  whig  leaders 
for  an  entire  change  m  the  household  offices  of  the  regent  were  so  ^lent, 
that  lord  Moira  regarded  them  as  bordering  upon  something  like  a  contempt 
of  the  regent's  feelings,  and  he  Refused  to  comply  with  it.  In  the  issue,  the 
prince-regent  appointed  lord  Liverpool  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr. 
vansittart  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  lords  Bathurst,  Sidmouth,  and  Cas- 
tlereagh  were  nominated  secretaries  of  state ;  and  the  earl  of  Moira,  now  ho- 
noured with  the*  garter,  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India,  a  station 
for  which  he  was  deemed  peculiarly  well  Qualified.  The  public,  sensible  that 
the  regent  had  not  been  wanting  in  his  efforts  to  form  such  an  administra- 
tion as  the  times  demanded,  acquiesced  without  any  expressions  of  dissa- 
tisfaction in  the  present  arrangement.(l) 

a)  Annual  Regtoter,  1811  and  1»19.— PariUuaentary  DebatM^Aikln*t  Amali  of  tbc  Kci|ii  of  fl«oi«| 
HL— BiMMi'f  RiMory  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL 
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LETTER  XV. 

Peninsular  War  in  1812,  JW<A  Qmpaignn-^kffture  qf  dudad-Rodrigo  by  th€ 
JUliu—Surrender  of  Badaioi-^Hetreat  of  Marshals  Souk  and  MamuMt-^ 
Battle  ofSalamanca—'Die  Allies  enter  Madrid — The  French  abandon  the  Siegtf 
of  Cadtz—Lord  WellingUmfaHs  in  the  Siege  of  Burgos^  and  retreats  to  Frey 
nada.    Nw.  1812. 

Of  the  highly  momentous  transactions  which  took  place  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  year,  those  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, though  inferior  in  point  of  political  importance  to  some  others,  will 
nevertheless  claim  our  first  notice,  and  the  present  letter  shall  be  confined  to 
a  review  of  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  town  of  Tarifila,  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  garrisoned  by  a  thousand  British  infantry,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Skerrat,  and  a  body  of 
Spaniards,  was  invested  by  the  French  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
'  commanded  by  marshal  Victor*  A  breach  being  made  in  the  wall,  the  enemy 
.  advanced  to  the  assault  on  the  Slst  of  December,  but  they  were  received 
with  80  much  intrepidity,  that,  aAer  a  consideralde  loss,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat.  They  continued  to  fire  against  the  breach,  and  another  attack 
was  expected,  when  on  the  5th  of  January  their  columns  were  seen  retiring* 
baving  left  behind  them  their  ammunition,  artilleiy,  and  stores.  This  de- 
ienice  conferred  great  honour  on  the  garrison  and  its  eommander,  who  held 
out  with  only  eighteen  hundred  men  behind  a  weak  wall  against  a  marshal 
of  France. 

Lord  Wellington,  having  made  his  dispositiotis  for  reducing  the  frontier 
fortresses  occupied  by  the  enemy,  now  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  8th  o£ 
January  invested  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  while  general  Hill,  advancing  from  Morida, 
compelled  Druet  to  retire  from  his  position,  leaving  behind  him  his  stores 
and  ammunition.  Badajos  was  thus  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  communication  between  Soult  and  Marmont  intercepted.  The 
siege  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  was  now  vigorously  pressed ;  and  on  the  19th  an 
attac]^  was  made  in  five  Separate  columns,  which  proved  successful  at  every 
point.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  seventeen 
hundred  men,  besides  officens,  surrendered,  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies  the  heavy  train  of  the  French  artillery,  with  great  Quantities  of  am- 
munition and  stores.  The  British  arrny,  however,  sustained  a  severe  loss  on 
'  this  occasion  in  the  death  of  some  of  its  best  ofllcers.  Migor-general  Makin- 
non  fell  at  the  head  of  his  storming  party,  being  blown  up  by  the  explosion 
of  a  magazine,  and  Crauford,  an  oflleer  of  the  same  rank,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  his  approach ;  besides  these*  many  other  brave  men  fell  in  the 
dangerous  service.  The  total  loss  of  the  British,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  to  the  termination  of  the  assault,  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred 
and  ten  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Marmont  was  surprised  at  the  speedy 
reduction  of  so  defensible  a  town ;  for  in  the  space  of  ten  days  the  allies 
succeeded  in  recovering  a  fortress,  which,  when  in  a  state  of  weakness,  and 
garrisoned  by  Spaniards,  resisted  for  a  whoie  month  the  efforts  of  general 
Masse^a,  supported  by  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  Mar- 
mont, who  had  stationed  his '  army  on  the  Tagus  to  support  the  operations 
in  Valencia,  had  calculated  on  being  in  time  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
by  the  *29th  of  January.  He  had  advanced  to  Salamanca  with  a  large  army, 
collected  from  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  when  he  was  surprised  and 
mortified  by  the  news  of  its  fall.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  allure  his  ani* 
tagonist  to  a  battle,  he  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  along  the  Tormes. 

After  an  interval  of  tranquil  observation,  during  which  lord  Wellington 
received  from  England  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  grant  of  an  earldom 
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•ad  an  additional  pension,  he  moved  towards  the  Giiadianay  and  inrested 
Badi^s.  When  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  for  three  weeks,  the  garrison 
witnessed  with  apprehension  and  dismay  those  preparations  for  a  general 
Assault  which  had  lately  been  so  effectusd.  Breaches  had  been  made  in  two 
of  the  bastions ;  and  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  a  third  was  effected 
before  the  process  of  storming  commenced.  Lieutenant-general  Picton 
was  ordered  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  castle,  while  Colville  and  Bernard  con- 
ducted those  divisions  which  were  expected  to  force  their  way  through  the 
breaches.  It  was  now  the  6th  of  April,  and  a  feigned  attack  was  proposed  to 
be  made  on  the  left,  which  was  to  becojne  a  real  one  if  a  favourable  occasion 
should  be  offered.  The  principal  fortress  was  defended  by  vigorous  bat 
fruitless  exertions.  So  powerful  were  the  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the 
breaches,  that  the  troops,  after  considerable  loss,  were  obliged  to  retire. 
The  brigade  of  major-general  Walker,  being  encouraged  to  make  an  effectual 
assault,  proceeded  to  a  bastion  in  which  no  opening  had  been .  made,  and 
took  it  by  escalade.  Orders  were  now  given  for  a  renewal  of  the  discon- 
tinued attempt,  |)ut  it  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  cessation  of  resistance, 
,  and  in  the  morning  the  governor  consented  to  a  surrender.  The  garrison, 
which  at  first  consisted  of  five  thousand  men,  had  lost  twelve  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  previous  operations,  besides  sufferinff  severely  in 
the  assault.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  also,  was  dreadfully  severe. 
During  the  siege,  and  in  the  assault,  they  lost  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
besides  near  four  thousand  wounded. 

By  the  speedy  reduction  of  this  important  fortress,  lord  Wellington  once 
more  baffled  his  opponents.  Marmont,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  surprise 
Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  penetrated  into  Portugal  as  far  as  Castello- 
Branco,  where  he  no  sooner  learned  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Badajos,  than 
he  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat.  Soult,  who  had  reached  Villa  Franca^ 
fell  back  with  equal  haste,  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry  under  sir  Stapleton 
Cotton.  On  the  llth  of  April,  the  dragoons  under  major-general  la  Mar- 
chant  charged  the  vanguard  of  the  French  with  su(ih  impetuosity,  that  he 
drove  them  with  the  utmost  confusion  into  Leerena,  where  the  main  army 
was  posted.  On  the  same  day  Soult  evacuated  the  place,  and  thus  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura  was  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy.  The  British  com- 
mander, following  up  these  successes,  detached  general  Hill  to  destroy  the 
bridge  of  Almarez,  which  was  almost  the  only  communication  below  Toledo 
by  which  a  large  army  could  cross  the  Tagus.  This  bridge  was  strongly 
defended  on  either  side  by  works  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up ;  and  it 
was  moreover  protected  by  the  neighbouring  castle  and  redoubts  of  Mirabeto. 
The  extreme  badness  of  the  roads  retarded  this  enterprise,  but,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  the  British  carried  by  escal^e  the  works  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  enemy  made  an  effort  to  escape  over  the  bridpre,  but  their  com- 
rades on  the  other  side  destroyed  it,  and  fied  with  precipitation  towards  Naval 
Mora.  Many  of  the  fugitives,  whose  escape  was  thus  intercepted,  perished 
in  the  stream,  and  three  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  When  Marmont » 
heard  of  the  movement  nipan  Almarez,  he  moved  to  the  south-east  as  far  as 
fort  y^eras,  where  the  intelligence  of  its  success  induced  him  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  again  occupy  himself  in  fortifying  the  convents  of  Salamanca. 

The  caution  of  lord  Wellington  now  became  less  scrupulous  as  that  of 
Marmont  increased.  He  crossed  the  Agueda  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and 
advanced  to  the  Tonnes.  The  marshal  retreated,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Sala- 
manca, in  fortified  colleges  and  monasteries.  When  he  found  that  a  siege 
had  been  commenced,  he  despatched  a  detachment  to  take  a  forward  posi- 
tion ;  and  when  this  had  been  repulsed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
communication  with  the  troops  in  the  city  by  the  left  bank ;  but  this  scheme 
was  also  baffled  try  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers.  Major-general  Clinton 
with  the  sixth  division  was  then  ordered  to  reduce  the  forts,  in  which,  after 
fome  delay  occasioned  by  an  accidental  scarcity  of  ammunition,  he  succeeded. 
In  storming  one  of  the  forts,  major-general  Bowes  Was  wojonded.  He 
letired  for  surgical  aid,  and  hastening  back  to  head  hie  troops  to  the  assault. 
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be  petiihed  in  the  fruitless  attempt  The  flames  beingr  now  seen  to  rise  ffom 
the  largest  fort,  and  a  breach  appearing  in  another,  the  commandant  of  the 
former  entreated  a  delay  of  some  hours,  for  the  adjustment  of  a  capitulation. 
Lord  Wellington  refused  to  listen  to  this  request,  and  gare  orders  for  an 
Assault  unless  an  immediate  surrender  should  be  made.  The  storming  eom- 
nienced,  on  ^hich  the  garrison  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war. 
When  the  allies  entered  the  town  and  obsetved  the  excellence  of  the  fortift- 
t^tions,  they  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  shortness  of  the  siege,  which 
had  not  continued  beyond  ten  days. 

Lord  Wellington  now  put  his  army  in  motion  against  Marmont,  but  the 
latter  retired  ^hind  the  Douro,  destroyed  the  bridges,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Tordesilias.  His  rear-ffuard  stationed  at  Rueda  was  attacked  l^ 
the  British  cavalry  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  driven  in  great  confusion 
upon  the  main  body.  The  British  general  now  menaced  the  Spanish  capi- 
tid ;  on  which  Marmont,  who  had  received  a  reinforcement  under  ^neral 
Bonnet,  whidh  gave  him  a  superiority  of  numerical  force,  extended  his  right 
wing  as  far  as  Toro,  restored  the  bridge  at  that  place,  atid  qrdered  a  part  of 
his  army  to  cross  the  river,  as  if  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  British.  But, 
hastily  recalling  them,  he  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Tordesilias,  crossii^g  at  that 
point,  and  succeeded  in  turning  the  flank  of  the  allies  at  Castrogon.  This 
oriHiant  movement  re-established  his  communication  with  Madrid  and  with 
the  aftny  of  the  centre.  Lord  Wellington,  having  made  dispositions  for  the 
retreat  and  junction  of  his  different  divisions,  now  took  up  a  position  in 
which  he  offered  battle,  which  Marmont  thought  it  expedient  to  decline,  but, 
disdaining  to  wait  for  some  reinforcements  that  were  hastening  to  him,  be 
persevered  in  his  manoeuvres  on  the  British  flanks. 

A  series  lof  skilful  movements  now  ensued  on  both  sides  until  the  31st  of 
July,  when  the  allied  army  was  concentred  on  the  Tonnes.  On  the  same 
day  the  French  crossed  the  river,  and  appeared  to  threaten  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 
On  the  two  following  days,  Marmont  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of  evolutions 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  British  general  from  Ifis  real  plan,  which  was 
to  enclose  the  allies  in  their  position  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  and 
to  cut  off^  their  retreat.  He  threatened  their  left,  which  he  found  well  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  defence,  while  their  other  flank,  where  the  real 
attack  was^expected,  presented  a  no  less  formMabie  resistance.  In  aiminir 
to  surrouna  the  British,  he  extended  and  weakened  his  own  line,  and  lord 
Wellington,  watching  the  progress  of  this  error,  seized  the  favourable  mo- 
ment of  striking  the  decisive  blow.  His  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and 
no  time  lost  in  executing  them. 

Major-general  Pakenham,  at  the  head  of  the  third  division,  commenced  a 
bold  attack  on  the  flanks  of  the  ehen\^'s  left,  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
brigadier-general  Bradford's  bri^de,  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  and  by 
the  cavalry  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  in  front.  The  French,  though  finely 
posted,  and  supported  by  cannon,  were  overthrown,  k  Against  Uieir  centre,  on 
the  hill  of  the  Arapiles,  gei\eral  Pack's  attempt  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  but 
the  fifth  division,  after  iu  success  on  their  left,  changed  its  {ront,  and  attack- 
ing theur  centre,  drove  it  from  the  hill  with  precipitation.  The  right  wing 
of  the  French,  being  joined  by  the  fugitives,  maintained  a  show  of  resistance, 
but  it  was  attacked  both  in  front  and  flank,  and  driven  in  confusion  from  the 
field.  The  pursuit  was  continued*unti)  night,  and  renewed  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  French  rear-guard  was  overtaken,  attacked,  and  put  to 
flight,  the  cavalry  leaving  the  infantry  to  their  fate.  Three  whole  battalions 
surrendered,  and  lar^  quantities  of  stores,  baggage,  and  ammunition  fell 'into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  Eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  two  eagles,  and  six  stand 
of  colours  were  taken ;  ftve  generals,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  officers  of  different  ranks,  and  seven  thousand  privates  were  rtiade 
prisoners.  On  the  part  of  the  allies,  the  loss  was  about  seven  hundred  killed 
and  four  thousand  wounded.  Major-general  la  Marchant,  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer,  was  among  }he  killed.  Lieutenant-generals  Leith  and  Cole  and 
m^jor-general  Alton  were  Wounded.    Sir  Staiueton  Cotton  was  fired  upon  at 
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nilfht,  by  mistake,  by  a  British  soldier,  but  happily  hie  wound  did  not  pioy6 
fatal.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  Marmont  and  Bonnet  were  both  wounded, 
and  the  command  of  the  fugitive  army  devolved  upon  general  Clausel,  who 
lor  ^ome  time  made  a  stand  on  the  Douro ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  allies, 
he  crossed  that  river,  abandoned  Valladolid,  and  continued  his  retreat  upon 
Bur^s.  Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  lord  Wellington 
cbtamed  a  complete  victory  over  an  army  superior  to  his  own  in  numbers, 
and  commanded  by  one  ot  the  most  skilful  of  the  French  mareschals.  On 
this  memorable  occasion  the  Portuguese  braveily  seconded  the  British  troops ; 
but  the  Spaniards  •had  scarcely  any  concern  m  the  contest,  as  they  lost  only 
two  of  their  number. 

Lord  Wellington  now  resolved  to  engage  the  central  army,  should  kine 
'  Joseph  have  the  courage  to  meet  him,  and  compel  him  to  quit  (he  capitaL 
Leaving  «  force,  therefore,  under  general  Pa^et  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  commander  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
towaids  Madrid.  King  Joseph,  who  with  twenty  thousand  men  under  his 
command  had  reached  Segovia,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Marmont,  hastily 
retreated  througn  Madrid  to  Almanza,  a  ik)sition  from  which  he  cquld  com-' 
municate  with  either  Suchet  or  Soult.  On  the  13th  of  August,  the  aJlied 
army  entered  the  capital.  The  Reteiro,  garrisoned  by  fifteen  hundred  men, 
immediately  surrendered^  and  Gaudalaxara  was,  at  the  same  time,  taken  by 
the  army  of  Empecinado.  At  this  time  mtelligence  reached  lord  Wellington, 
that  an  army  of  British  and  Neapolitan  troops  from  Sicily,  under  the  com« 
mand  of  general  Maitland,  with  some  Spaniards  from  Majorca,  had  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Alicant.  Expectations  were  consej^uently  formed  tha|  this  force, 
unitmg  with  the  patriots  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  might  favour  the  operations 
of  the  grand  army  by  a  powerful  diversion ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  defeat  of 
general  O'Donnel  by  the  French  troops  under  Harispe,  combined  with  other 
reverses,  disabled  the  Spaniards  from  acting,  and,  m  a  great  measure,  de- 
ranged the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

Aware  that  their  losses  had  been  asgravated  by  a  want  of  concert,  the 
generals  who  commanded  the  armies  of  France  now  endeavoured  to  co-operate 
with  the  view  of  retrieving  them.  On  the  S4th  of  August,  Soult  abandoned 
the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and 'began  to  evacuate  the  province  of  Andalusia,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  kine  Joseph  and  mareschal  Su- 
ohet,  for  th^  recovery  of  the  capital.  The  French  troops  in  Biscay  dso 
evacuated  that  province,  and  joining  ^the  wreck  of  Marmont's  army  under 
Clausel,  moved  in  the  direction  of  Burgos,  to  watch*  the  British  troops  des- 
tined for  the  siege  of  that  place.  By  thus  threatening  Madrid  and  reinforcing 
Burgos,  they  hoped  to  compel  the  British  either  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  or 
to  retreat.  They  had  strongly  fortified  the  latter  place,  and  made  it  the  centre 
of  their  operations  in  the  nortfi  of  Spain.  On  the  Ist  of  September,  lord  Wel- 
lington quitted  Madrid,  and  advanced  to  Valladolid,  the  enemy  retiring  before 
him  across  the  Puycefga.  He  oursued  them  to  Burgos,  through  which  city 
they  retired  during  the  night  or  the  17th,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
castle.  Preparations  were  immediately  formed  by  the  allies  for  besieging 
this  strong  fortress ;  and  as  the  heavy  artillery  had  not  arrived,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  sapping.  On  the  11th  of  October,  a 
mine  was  successfully  sprung ;  the  breaches  were  instantly  stormed  and  the 
lines  escaladed,  and  part  of  the  British  army  actually  entered  the  works ;  but  the 
fire  from  the  garrison  was  so  heavy,  that  after  sustaining  some  loss  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  renewing  the  assault ; 
but  at  this  critical  period  the  British  army  had  to  encounter  a  series  of  disap- 
pointments. They  had  been  led  to  calculate  on  the  support  of  a  Gallician 
army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  in  the  highest  state  of  order  and  e<^uipment ; 
whereas  this  army  was  found  to  consist  of  only  ten  thousand  undisciplined 
troops.  General  Ballasteros,  instead  of  obe3rmg  the  orders  of  lord  Wellmgton 
to  harass  the  retreat  of  Soult  into  Valencia,  made  an  appeal  to  the  Spanish 
anny  and  the  nation,  agaipst  the  cortes,  who  had  invested  lord  Wellmgton 
with  the  chief  comiiiand.    A  French  army  under  Souham  approached  for  the, 
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reliefof  Burgos,  and  after  sustaining  a  spirited  repulse,  appeared  in  greaC 
force,  on  the  19th,  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  besieged  fortress.  On  the  3l6i,  ad- 
vices were  received,  that  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  mareschal  Spult,  of  Suchet,  and  Jiing  Joseph,  were  fast  approaching 
the  passes  against  general  Hill,  whose  force  was  totally  inadequate  to  oppose 
them.  This  intelligence  induced  lord  Wellington  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bui^os, 
to  retire  towards  the  Douro,  recall  his  troops  from  Madrid,  and  give  direc- 
tions to  general  Hill  to  proceed  northward  to  join  him.  He  moved  upon 
Salamanca,  where  he  hoped  to  establish  himself;  but  Soult  advancing  from 
Madrid,  and  uniting  his  forces  with  Souham,  obliged  him  to  continue  his 
retreat.  On  the  24th  of  November,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Freynada, 
on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  after  a  masterly  retreat  before  an  army  of  ninety 
thousand  men,  against  which  he  could  oppose  only^fty-two  thousand.  The 
campaign  might  have  had  a  far  different  issue,  had  it  not  been  for  the  miserable 
jealousy  of  Balasteros,  who  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  cortes,  and  banished 
to  Ceuta.  The  retreat  of  lord  Wellington,  however,  like  most  other  re- 
treats when  pressed  by  a  superior  force,  was  characterized  by  disorder  and 
rapine,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  commander,  who  indig- 
nantly complained  in  his  public  orders  of  ^  a  want  of  discipline,  greater  thui 
that  of  any  army  which  be  had  ever  served,  or  of  which  he  had  ever  read  ^ 


LETTER  XVI. 

Recommencement  of  HoitUities  between  France  and  Russia,  1813 — Immense  Prt" 
paraiions  of  Napoleon  for  the  Campaign — Retread  of  the  Russian  Army  from 
the  Vistula  to  the  Dwina — Advance  of  the  French  Army  to  Smolensko-^Con- 
jfiaeration  of  the  Town — Battle  of  Borodino— Napoleon  pushes  his  Army  on 
to  Moscow — The  Russians  set  Fire  to  the  City — Dreadful  Proceedings  there — 
Distress  to  rMch  the  French  Army  is  reduced  for  Want  of  SuppUes-^Napi^eon 
sues  for  an  Armistice,  hut  in  vain — The  grand  Army  commences  its  Retreat--' 
pursued  by  the  Russians — Annihilation  of  the  French  Army* 

* 
Having  pursued  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  peninsular  campaign  to  its  termi- 
nation, I  shall  now,  my  dear  Philip,  revert  to  the  affairs  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  contest  between  France  and  Russia  attracted  the  attention 
and  involved  the  interests  of  all  the  continental  powers,  ^most  from  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1812,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  had  been  directed 
towards  a  new  scene  which  was  opening  in  the  north,  and  which  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  political  conjectures.  For  some  time  the  two  powerful 
emperors,  who  from  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  maintained  a  state  of  strict  amity 
and  alliance,  now  exhibited  indications  of  misunderstanding  and  even  of  ap- 
proaching hostilities.  • 

The  appointment  of  a  French  general  to  the  Swedish  succession  had  appa- 
rently formed  an  indissoluble  union  of  interests  between  Sweden  and  France ; 
but  circumstances  arose  which  broke  this  connexion.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
mary,  1812,  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  seized  upon  Swedish  Pomerania ;  and 
this  unprovoked  aggression  incited  the  crown-prince  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  expected  throne.  The  dispute  between  Russia  and  France 
origrinated  chiefly  in  the  commercial  restrictions  which  the  continental  sys- 
tem, established  by  the '  French  emperor,  had  imposed  upon  Europe.  The 
emperor  Alexander,  indignant  at  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  his  empire,  dis- 
dained any  longer  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  a  system,  which,  though 
planned  solely  for  the  impoverishment  of  Great  Britain,  was  highly  injurious 
to  his  subjects,  destructive  to  the  commerce  of  the  continent,  and  wholly  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

A  train  of  negotiations  now  commenced  between  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
En^rland,  and  also  between  the  two  former  powers  and  France.  While  the 
political  affairs  of  Europe  were  thus  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  uncertaintyt 
speculative  politicians  lunused  themselves  and  others  with  numerous  and 
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various  conjectures.  By  some,  a  new  continental  system  tiras  fblly  expected ; 
by  others,  it  was  considered  as  a  case  of  the  highest  improbability  that  Russia 
snould  hazard  a  war  with  the  French  emperor,  who  wtuild  be  supported  by 
Austria  and  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  alleged  that  Russia,  by 
engaging  again  in  a  war  with  France,  would  be  stopped  in  her  progress 
towards  the  comjuest  of  European  Turkey,  and  even  lose  all  that  she  had 
recently  gained  in  that  quarter.  It  was  observed,  that  two  more  campaigns 
would  bring  the  Russian  armies  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  and  the^  gates 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  inference  was,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
Russia  would  sacrifice  her  hopes  of  conquest  for  the  barren  and  dangerous 
glory  of  a  war  with  France. 

In  regard  to  Sweden,  it  was  considered  as  highly  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  crown-prince  should  engage  in  a  war  against  the  French  emperor.  Be- 
sides, it  was  deemed  very  improbable  that  Napoleon  should  provoke  a  war 
with  Russia,  since  by  such  a  proceeding  he  would  ruin  his  cause  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  lose  the  finest  countries  in  Europe  for  the  conquest  of  morasses 
and  deserts.  The  event,  however,  turned  out  contrary  to  all  these  sage 
speculations;  and  the  reasonings  and  conjectures  Of  the  cabinets  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Cloud  appeared  to  be  widely  different  from 
those  of  news-writers  and  political  pamphleteers.  The  great  features  of 
national  relations  and  interests  are  in  general  sufficiently  conspicuous ;  but 
the  resolutions  of  courts  and  the  results  of  cabinet  counsels  often  depend  on 
the  dispositions  and  passions  of  men;  on  the  particular  views  which  monarchs 
and  their  ministers  have  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  on  various  other  circum- 
stances which  lie  beyond  the  rekch  of  public  inspection.  , 

The  emperors  of  Frahce  and  Russia  were  known  to  be  men  of  widely 
different  characters.  Alexander,  beneficent  and  pacific,  might  be  ranked 
among  the  few  princes  whose  virtues  adorn  an  hereditary  throne,  and  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  imd  happiness  of  nuukind.  Napoleon,  enterprising  and 
turbulent,  nurtured  in  camps,  skilful  in  tactics,  and  inured  to  war,  which 
seemed  to  be  his  element,  was  by  nature  and  education  admirably  fitted  for 
scenes  of  confusion  and  carnage,  and  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  support  of  the  continental  system,  contrived  u>r  the  purpose  of  annihi- 
lating the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  drying  up  the  sources  of  her 
wealth,  was  the  favourite  object  of  the  ruler  of  France.  The  overthrow  of 
this  system  was  evidently  the  interest  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia :  but 
the  resources  of  Sweden  were  inconsiderable,  and  Prussia  was  in  vassalage 
to  France.  Russia  was  the  only  power  that  could  take  the  lead  in  an  attempt 
of  that  nature,  in  which,  however,  she  was  certain  of  being  supported  by 
Great  Britain.  The  emperor  of  the  .French,  with  the  forces  of  Prussia  and 
those  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  at  his  command,  and  ^ith  every 
reason  to  expect  the  assistance  of  Austria,  might  probably  suppose  that  his 
appearance  m  the  field,  with  so  vast  a  display  of  military  strength,  would 
intimidate  Russia  into  «  compliance  with  his  demands ;  or,  calling  to  mind 
the  ensanguined  fields  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland,  he  mi^ht  flatter  himself 
that  one  successful  campaign,  or  one  decisive  victory,  wcmld  enable  him  to 
dictate  the  conditions  of  peace. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  views  and  expectations  of  the  emperor  of  France, 
he  began  very  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  to  move  numerous  bodies  of 
troops  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  Russian  monarch,  in  the  mean 
while,  prepared  to  meet  the  impendmg  storm ;  and  after  issuing  a  decl^iration 
of  war,  put  his  armies  in  motion,  and  by  an  imperial  ukase,  dated  the  23d 
of  March,  1812,  ordered  a  levy  of  two  men  in  five  hundred  throughout  his 
extensive  dominions.  During  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April, 
great  numbers  of  French  troops  were  continually  marching  throifgh  Ger- 
many ;  and  being  joined  by  the  contingents  of  the  Rhenish  confederation, 
proceeded  towaids  the  .Vistula,  after  placing  garrisons  in  the  principal 
cities  and  fortresses  of  Prussia.  Preparatory  to  the  great  contest  which  was 
about  to  commence,  the  empewr  of  the  French  concluded  treaties  of  alliance 
with  Prussia  and  Austria,  by  which  these  two  powers  engaged  to  assist  him 
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vidi  very  considerable  forces.  The  emperor  of  Russia  also  eondiided  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Ottomaa  Porte,  to  which  he  restored  the  conquestB 
recently  made  in  Moldavia  arid  Wallachia,  thus  enabling  iiim  to  withdraw 
his  armies  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  All  matters  of  dispute  were  also 
settled  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Such  were  the  preparations  made  for  the  decisire  contest,  which  was  'de»- 
tined  to  produce  events  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  wholly  unparalleled 
in  histoiy.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  French  emperor,  accompanied  by  his 
august  consort  Maria  Louisa,  set  out  from  Paris^  and  on  the  11th  of  that 
month  arrived  at  Mentz,  where  they  received  the  grand-duke  and  dutchess 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Goethenr'  On  the  13th,  they 
proceeded  to  Wurtzburg,  where  they  were  received  by  the  king  of  Wur- 
temberg  and  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  On  the  15th  they  arrived  at  Frey- 
berg,  where  they  were  met  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Saxony,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  honours.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  I^resden, 
where  they  were  met  by  their  imperial  majesties  the  emperor  and  empress  of 
Austria.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  then  at  Wilna,  where  the  first  army 
under  the  command  of  count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  was  cantoned. 

On  the  39th  of  May,  the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria  departed  from 
Dresden :  the  former  proceeded  towards  the  Vistula  to  take  the  command 
of  his  army,  the  latter  returned  to  Vienna.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had 
attended  at  the  interview,  left  that  city  o^  the  following  day ;  the  empress  of 
France,  after  remaining  a  few  days  at  Dresden,  returned  to  Paris.  On  the 
6th  of  June,  Napoleon  passed  the  Vistula,  when  he  published  a  declaration^ 
announcing  his  determination  of  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  placing 
the  duke  of  Wurtzburg  on  the  throne ;  at  the  same  time  inviting  all  the  Poles 
to  rally  round  his  standard.  The  French^mperor  attempted  to  the  last  m«K 
ment  to  brmg  the  Russian  monarch  into  his  views  by  negotiation :  the  latter, 
however,  adhering  to  his  former  declaration  made  by  prince  Kurakin,  insisted 
on  the  evacuation  of  Prussia  by  the  French  troops  as  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tion ;  on  which  Napoleon  ordered  his  army  to  march  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing the  Niemen. 

In  conomencing  the  campaign,  the  emperor  of  France  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite the  courage  of  his  troops  by  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  mani- 
fested his  usual  confidence  as  to  tt^e  success  of  the  campaign.  ^  Russia," 
said  he,  **•  is  dragged  along  by  a  fatality !  her  destinies  must  be  accomplished. 
Should  she  consider  us  as  degenerated  1  Are  we  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitzt  She  offers  us  the  alternative  of  dishonour 
,  or  war.  The  choice  cannot  admit  of  hesitation.  Let  us,  then,  march  for- 
ward! Let  us  pass  the  Niemen!  Let  us  carry  the  war  into  her  territoiy ! 
The  second  war  of  Poland  will  be  as  glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the  first." 
In  placing  before  the  eyes  of  his  foUowers  a  prospect  of  splendid  success, 
the  calculations  of  the  French  emperor  had  frequently  proved  correct,  and 
his  promisee  had  often  been  realized ;  but.he  had  now  attained  to  the  meri- 
dian of  his  glory :  a  tide  of  prosperity  and  success,  flowing  for  so  many  years 
without  interruption,  had  induced  him  to  unagine  that  victory  was  insepara- 
bly attached  to  his  banners ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  impossibte 
that  fortune  ^ver  could  frown  where  she  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
smile.  N 

This  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  23d  of  June^  and  on  the  following 
day  the  army  was  put  in  motion.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  empe- 
ror Napoleon,  accompanied  by' a  general  of  engineers,  inspected  the  banks 
of  the  Niemen ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  advanced  within  six  miles  of  that  river.  The  different  ccnps 
commanded  by  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  the  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  the  duke  d'El- 
chingen,  the  duke  de  Reggio,  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  and  prince  Poniatow- 
ski  made  corresponding  movements;  and  the  pontoon  train  also  arrived 
within  six  miles  of  the  Niemen.  The  5th,  7th,  and  8th  corps,  tommanded 
by  the  king  of  Westphalia,  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Novogorod,  abcMil 
half-way  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen;  and  the  first  Austrian  corps, 
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under  piince  Schwartsenberg,  was  near  Lablui»  at  an  aloKMi  eqnal  distaneo 
between  Lemburg  and  Warsaw.  The  duke  of  Belluno*  with  the  9th  ooip0 
and  some  other  troops,  remained  in  reserve*  oocupying  Ihe  country  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

At  this  crisis  a  Polish  diet  was  held  at  Wavsaw  under  the  sanction  of  tho 
French  emperor,  which,  resolviiM^  itself  into  *'a  general  confederation  of 
Poland,'*  published,  on  the  first  of  July,  a  memorable  declaration,  announcino^ 
that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  nation  were  re-establisl^ed,  and 
appointing  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  B^  one  of  the  articles  the  king  of  Saxony,  as  grand-duke 
of  Warsaw,  was  invited  by  deputation  tp  accede  to  the  confederacy ;  and  by 
another  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  entreated  ^  to  encircle  reviving  Poland 
with  his  powerful  protection.'*  The  diet  disclaimed  all  vindictive  retro^)ec^ 
tion,  saymg,  "  that  it  cannot  regard  as  a  true  Pole  whosoever  shall  search 
into  the  past  for  motives  of  accusation  or  division."  The  deputies  sent  by 
the  diet  to  the  French  emperor  at  Wilna,  in  the  audience  with  which  they 
were  favouired,  July  13th,  declared  that  "  the  honour  and  interest  of  France 
required  the  re-establishment  of  Poland."  To  this  bold  truth  Napoleon  re- 
turned an  answer  replete  with  artful  evasion.  He  highly  applauded  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  diet,  and  had  he  reigned  during  the  first,  second,  or  third  parti- 
lion,  he  would  have  armed  all  his  people  in  their  support;  but  in  his  situation 
he  had  many  interests  to  conciliate,  and  many  duties  to  perform :  1^  notwith- 
standing authorized  the  efforts  they  wished  to  make ;  and  if  they  were  unani- 
mous, they,  mig^t  conceive  the  hope  of  reducing  their  enemies  to  acknow- 
ledge their  rights ;  but  he  had  guaranteed  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  the  inte-. 
grity  of  his  dominions.  '*  Be  animated,"  said  he,  ^  with  the  same  spirit  that 
I  have  seen  in  Great  Poland,  and  Providence  will  crown  with  success  your 
holy  cause,  and  recompense  that  devotion  to  your  country  which  has  ac- 
quired you  so  many  claims  to  my  esteem  and  protection." 

A  more  favourable  opportunitjr  could  never  occur  ot  restoring  Poland  to 
its  just  rank  among  the  nations ;  but  Napoleon  merely  apned  to  gain  the  aid 
of  the  Polish  armies  by  flattery;  and  though  he  subsequently  affirmed  it  to 
have  been  his  intention  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  to  place 
prince  Poniatowski  upon  the  throne,  *'  in  order  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  that 
formidable  empire  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  all  Europe,"  there  exists 
no  trace  of  any  such  design  in  his  language  or  conduct  at  this  period. 

The  plan  which  the  Russians  had  &rmed,  and  according  to  whi-  h  they  re- 
solved to  conduct  the  present  campaign,  was,  to  resist  the'  progiess  of  the 
invader  at  all  points  where  a  stand  could  easily  be  made  without  risking  a 
general  engagement ;  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  he  should  aim 
to  penetrate;  tb harass  him  as  he  advanced;  and  to  cutoff  his  supplies. 
Napoleon  encountered  no  formidable  resistance  in  his  rapid  advance  to  wilna^ 
the  capital  of  Russian  Pola,nd,  which  he  entered  on  the  28th  of  Jane,  and 
from  whence  he  issued  the  proclamation  above  mentioned;  but  a  division 
of  the  French  army  under  Macdonald  received  a  severe  9heck  from  general 
Bssen,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Riga  was  intrusted.  Count  Witgenstein  also 
defeated  marshal  Oudinot  and  the  Bavarian  general. Wrede,  at  Polotsk,  after 
a  coi^ct  of  twelve  hours,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  ten  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded :.  Uius  were  they  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  open  a  passage  to 
St.  Petersburgh. 

While  these  th'mgs  were  transacting,  the  emperor  of  France  directed  his 
attention  to  the  main  Russian  army,  which,  on  the  17th  of  August,  he  at- 
tacked at  Smolensko.  After  a  furious  contest,  the  Russians  retired  from  the 
city,  which  the  French  on  their  entrance  found  burning  and  in  ruins.  Napo- 
leon gave  vent  to  his  chagrin  by  exclaiming—"  N6ver  was  a  war  prosecuted 
"With  such  ferocity ;  never  did  defence  put  on  so  hostile  a  shape  against  the 
common  feelings  of  self-preservation.  These  people  treat  their  own  country 
as  if  they  were  its  enemies !"  He  certainly  had  encountered  no  such  obsta- 
cles in  either  of  his  marches  to  Vienna. 

The  Russian  army  now  retired  upon  Yiasma,  followed  by  the  rear-guard^ 
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whieh  had  been  neariy  intercepted  by  ms^ibal  Ney ;  but  liatinf  leeeived  s 
seasonable  reinforcement,  they  were  enabled  to  lepube  hin.  Yiasma  aat 
being  considered  tenable,  every  thing  in  it  which  coold  be  oensidered  of  use 
to  the  enemy  was  destroyed,  and  the  army  took  up  a  position  near  Moscow. 
At  this  janctnre  the  veteran  general  Kutusoff  was  called  from  his  retirement 
at  St.  Petersboigh  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  On  his  way  to 
head-quarters  he  passed  through  Moscow,  where  be  had  an  interview  with 
count  Rostopchin,  the  governor.  Arriving  at  head-ouarters  on  the  99th  of 
August,  he  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  halted  it  on  the  31st  near  the  village 
of  Borodino,  on  the  great  road  leading  to  the  capital,  where  he  determined 
'  to  hazard  a  battle. 

The  French  entered  Yiasma  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  did  not  advance  till 
the  4th  of  (September.  It  was  remarked  that  Napoleon,  on  being  apprized  that 
Kutiisoff  was  opposed  to  him,  became  more  cautious  in  his  movements,  aad 
that  he  was  more  than  usually  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  The 
interval  of  preparation,  however,  was  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  a  con* 
flict  between  two  armies,  each  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  a  tremendous  attack  on  the  Russian  left,  against  which  nearly 
one-half  of  the  French  force  was  directed ;  while  mar^al  Ney  bore  down 
on  the  centre,  and  Beauhamois  assailed  the  right.  Kutusoff  finding  that  hv 
left,  after  a  combat  of  three  hours,  watf  givin?  way,  reinforced  it  with  grena- 
diers and  cavalry  from  the  reserve,  when  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  re^ 
cover  the  lost  position,  from  which  the  French  were  at  length  driven.  Beau- 
hamois made  repeated  efforts  to  carry  the  village  of  Borodino  and  the  re- 
doubts which  covered  it,  but  he  was  ultimately  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The 
Russians  were  then  enabled  to  reinforce  their  centre,  where  the  battle  raged 
with  great  fury  until  night,  when  the  French  withdrew  at  all  points,  leaving  them 
masters  of  the  field.  They  estimated  their  own  loss  at  forty  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  sixty  thousand.  Napoleon,  himself, 
however,  gave  a  very  different  account  of  this  action  to  O^Meara  at  St.  Helena : 
**  I  attacked  the  Russians,^  said  he,  **  whose  army  was  two  hundred  and  fi  Ay 
thousand  strong,  intrenched  up  to  their  necks,  with  ninety  thousand  men,  and 
totally  defeated  them :  seventy  thousand  Russians  lay  upon  the  field.**  Among 
the*  slain  were  generals  Touchkoff  and  Konovitzen :  prince  Bragation  after- 
ward died  of  his  wounds.  Of  the  French  generals,  Monthrun  was  kBledt 
and  twelve  others  datigerously  wounded. 

After  this  dearly  purchased  victory,  Rutusoff  found  himself  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  fresh  troops  which  his  antagonist  was  soon  enabled  to  bring 
forward.  He  therefore  ordered  Moscow  to  be  evacuated,  and  retired  with  his 
array  beyond  it,  to  protect  the  rich  provinces  of  Toula  and  Kaluga,  where  he 
maintained  an  uninterrupted  communication  with  Tschichagoff ;  while  to  the 
north  of  the  capital,  Winzingerode,  by  the  occupation  of  Twer,  completed  the 
line  which  was  thus  extended  round  the  enemy.  The  painful  but  necessaiy 
measure  of  withdrawing  from  their  homes  in  Moscow  two  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  ase,  was  carried  into  effect  by  count 
Rostopchin,  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  of  its  brave  in- 
habitants, and  proceeded  to  join  the  Russian  army. 

Rostopchin  nad  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  to  which  he  set 
fire  with  his  own  hands,  having  affixed  the  following  notification  to  One  of 
its  gates :  *'  Frencbjcen  !  for  eight  years  I  found  pleasure  in  embellishing 
this  country  retreat.  I  lived  here  in  perfect  happiness  within  the  bosom  o! 
my  family,  and  those  arcXund  me  largely  partook  of  my  felicity.  But  you  ap. 
proach ;  the  peasantry  of  this  domain,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  hundred 
aiyl  twenty  human  beings,  fiy  for  mercy,  and  I  set  fire  to  my  house.  We 
abandon  all,  we  consume  aU,  that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  habitations  may  be 
polluted  by  your  presence.  Frenchmen  !  I  left  to  your  rapacity  two  of  my 
houses  in  Moscow,  full  of  furniture  and  valuables,  to  the  amount. of  half  a 
million  of  rubles.    Here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes." 

The  advanced-guard  of  the  French,  under  Murat  and  Beauhamois,  entered 
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Moscow  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  soon  overpowered  the  small  band 
which  had  lingered  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  called  the  Kremlin. 
The  deserted  city  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in  several  places ;  and  the 
French  soldiers,  eagerly  seeking  their  long-promised  plunder,  rather  increased 
than  checked  the  conflagration.  The  French  emperor  was  waiting  at  the 
barrier  on  the  Smolensko  road,  to  receive  the  homage  of  thd  constituted  au- 
thorities ere  he  made  his  triumphal  entry.  A  Polish  general,  whom  he  sent 
to  remind  the  citizens  of  their  duty»  returned  with  information  that  there  were 
no  constituted  authorities,  and  that  Moscow  would  soon  be  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  mortified  conqueror  entered  without  parade  on  the  following  day,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin.  At  this  moment  the  second  Charle- 
magne (for  such  he  affected  to  be  thought)  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  for- 
tune. From  the  elevated  heights  of  the  Kremlin  the  French  emperor  beheld, 
as  he  thought,  the  reward  and  termination  of  his  labours ;  and  when  first  the 
golden  domes  and  spires  of  Moscow  rose  to  his  view,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, exultingly,  **  All  this  is  yours  T  The  splendour  of  the  scene  ap- 
pears to  have  confounded  his  faculties;  and  his  pride  aiid  presumption 
overbalancing  the  obvious  considerations  of  prudence,  he  persisted  in  main- 
taining bis  situation  amid  the  ruins  of  Moscow.  Of  the  consequences  which 
now  ensued,  Napoleon  himself  has  left  us  a  narrative  sufficiently  interesting 
to  entitle  it  to  insertion  in  this  place. 

**  I  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  city,  provisioned  for  a  year ;  for  in  Rus- 
sia they  always  lay  in  provisions  for  several  months  before  the  frost  sets  in. 
Stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  well 
provided,  and  many  had  even  left  their  servants  to  attend  upon  us.  In  most 
of  them  there  was  a  note  left  by  the  proprietor,  begging  of  the  French  officers 
who  took  possession  to  be  careful  of  their  furniture  and  other  effects ;  that 
they  had  left  every  article  necessary  for  our  wants,  and  hoped  to  return  in  a 
few  days,  when  the  emperor  Alexander  had  accommodated  matters,  at  which 
time  they  would  be  haj)py  to  see  us.  Many  ladies  remained  behind.  They 
knew  that  I  had  been  in  Beriin  and  Vienna  Mdth  my  armies,  and  that  no  in- 
jury bad  been  done  to  the  inhabitants ;  and,  moreover,  they  expected  a  speedv 
peace.  We  were  in  hopes  of  enjoying  ourselves  in  wmter-quarters,  with 
eveiy  prospect  of  success  in  the  spring. 

**  Two  days  after  our  arrival  a  fire  was  discovered,  which  at  first  was  not 
thought  to  be  alarming,  but  to  have  been  caused  by  the  soldiers  kindling  their 
fires  too  near  the  houses,  which  were  chiefly  of  wood.  I  was  angry  at  this, 
and  issued  very  strict  orders  to  the  commandants  of  regiments  and  others. 
The  next  day  it  had  increased,  but  still  not  so  as  to  create  serious  alarm. 
However,  afraid  that  it  might  gain  upon  us,  I  went  out  on  horseback,  and 
gave  every  direction  to  extinguish  it.  The  next  morning  a  violent  wind  arose, 
and  the  fire  spread  with  the  greatest*  rapidity.  Some  hundred  miscreants, 
hired  for  that  purpose,  dispersed  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
and  with  matches,  which  they  concealed imder  their  cloaks,  set  fire  to  as  many 
houses  to  windward  as  tliey  could,'Which  was  easily  done,  in  consequence  of 
the  combustible  materials  of  which  they  were  built.  This,  together  with  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  rendered  every  effort  to  extinguish  the  fire  ineffectual. 
I  myself  narrowly  escaped  with  life. 

**  In  order  to  show  an  example,  I  ventured  into  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
and  had  my  hair  and  eyebrows  singed,  and  my  clothes  burned  off  my  back ; 
but  it  was  in  vain,  as  they  had  destroyed  most  of  the  pnmps,  of  which  there 
were  above  a  thousand:  out  of  all  these,  I  believe  that  we  could  only  find  one 
that  was  serviceable.  Besides,  the  wretches  that  had  been  hired  by  Rostop- 
chin  ran  about  in  every  quarter,  disseminating  fire  with  their  matches,  m 
which  they  were  but  too  much  assisted  by  the  wind.  This  terrible  conflagra- 
tion rained  every  thing.  I  was  prepared  for  all  but  this :  ii  was  unforeseen ; 
for  who  would  have  thought  that  a  nation  would  have  set  its  capital  on  fire  f 
The  inhabitants  themselves,  however,  did  all  theycould  to  extinguish  it,  and 
several  of  them  perished  in  their  endeavours.    They  also  brought  before  ns 
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Tiumbersof  the  incendiaries  with  their  matches,  and  I  caused  about  two  hun- 
dred of  these  wretches  to  be  shot. 

••  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fatal  fire,  I  possessed  every  thing  my  army  wanted : 
excellent  winter-quarters,  stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty,  and  the  next  year 
would  have  decided  it ;  Alexander  would  have  made  peace,  or  I  would  have 
been  in  Petersburg.  Several  of  the  generals  were  burned  out  of  their  beds.  I 
myself  remained  in  the  Kremlin  until  surrounded  by  flames.  The  fire  ad- 
vanced, seized  the  Chinese  and  India  warehouses,  and  several  stores  of  oil 
and  spirits,  which  burst  forth  in  flames,  and  overwhelmed  every  thing.  I  then 
retired  to  a  country-house  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  distant  about  a  league 
from  Moscow;  and  you  may  figure  to  yourself  the  mtensity  of  the  fire,  when 
I  tell,  you,  that  you  could  scarcely  bear  your  hands  upon  the  walls  or  the 
windows  on  the  side  next  to  Moscow,  in  consequence  of  their  heated  state. 
It  wtu  the  ipectacle  of  a  sea  and  billows  offirt^  a  sky  and  clouds  of  flame ;  moun- 
tains of  red  rolling  flames,  like  immense  TJMwes  of  the  sea,  alternately  bvrstinff 
Jordi  and  eleoaiing  themselves  to  skies  offlre,  and  then  sinking  into  the  ocean  yf 
fl^jme  below.  Oh,  it  was  the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime,  cmd  the  most  terrific 
sight  the  world  ever  beheld.** 

This  event  was  evidently  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  French  emperor, 
who  lingered  about  this  devoted  city  as  if  it  had  still  been  his  intention  to 
retain  it.  At  length,  however,  the  unshaken  resdlution  of  the  Russians  to 
persist  in  their  system  of  making  all  sacrifices,  rather  than  submit  to  a  con- 

aueror;  the  assemblage  of  fresh  bodies  of  their  troops  around  Moscow,  and 
tie  approach  of  inclement  seasons,  reminded  him  of  the  folly  and  danger  of 
prolonging  his  stay.  B^r  a  prompt  retreat,  he  might  have  secured  winter- 
quarters  in  Poland ;  but  his  pride  revolted  at  a  measure  now  dictated  alike  by 
policy  and  humanity.  Urged  at  length  by  the  clamours  of  his  soldiers,  he 
sent  Lauriston  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  announcing 
his  readiness  to  treat.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  no  terms  could  be  en- 
tered into  while  an  enemy  remained  in  the  Russian  territory.  The  roads 
leading  to  Moscow  were  now  occupied  by  detached  corps,  who  cut  oflf  the 
supplies,  dispersed  the  straggling  parties  of  the  French,  and  took  many  pri- 
soners. Napoleon  sent  Launston  a  second  time  to  denumd,  that  if  the  Rus- 
sian general  would  not  listen  to  a  negotiation,  he  should  forward  a  letter  to 
the  emperor  Alexander.  ^  I  will  do  that,'*  replied  Kutusofi*,  **  provided  the 
word  peace  is  not  expressed  in  the  letter.  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  such  an 
insult  on  my  sovereign,  by  forwarding  a  proposal  which  he  would  order  to  be 
instantly  destroyed.  You  already  know  on  what  terms  offers  of  peace  shall 
be  attended  to.**  The  clamours  of  the  French  soldiers  still  increased ;  their 
foreign  auxiliaries  deserted  by  thousands,  and  made  known  the  extent  of  their 
distresses.  Lauristoft  was  sent  a  third  time  to  the  Russian  head-quarters, 
with  proposals  for  an  armistice,  and  an  offer  that  the  French  should  evacuate 
Moscow,  and  take  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  might  be  afterward  arranged.  The  answer  was,  **  It  is  not  time  for 
us  to  grant  either  armistice  or  negotiation,  as  the  campaign  on  our  part  is  but 
Just  opening.*^  Thus  foiled  in  all  his  attempts  at  procuring  an  armistice, 
Napoleon  soon  afterward  announced  his  intention  of  leading  his  army  into 
,  other  provinces  until  the  return  of  spring,  when  }ie  would  advance  on  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  erase  the  name  of  Russia  from  the  list  of  European  nations. 
He  then  indulged  his  soldiers  with  an  eight  days*  pillage  of  Moscow;  and 
luiving  wasted  five  irreparable  weeks  in  that  scene  of  desolation  and  despair, 
he  commenced  his  retreat,  leaving  a  force  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin.  General 
Ilievasky,  however,  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  outrage; 
and  on  the  3dd  of  October,  the  exiled  inhabitants  of  Moscow  began  to  return 
to  their  desolated  city. 

pividing  his  forces,  Murat  and  Beaidiamois,  with  fifty  thousand  men,  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  grand  army  of  the  Russians  under  Kutusoff ;  while  the 

emperor  himself,  with  the  remamder,  took  the  route  to  Minsk.  The  former 
met  with  a  severe  repulse ;  and  nothing  was  now  thought  of  but  how  to  quit 

a  country  which  they  had  so  lately  entered  in  triumph.    Scarcely  could  they 
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hazard  a  march  without  a  battle  $  and  thus  harassed,  retreat  became  more 
and  more  difficult.  Minsk  itself  was  obliged  to  surrender.  A  stand  was 
attempted  at  Viasroa,  but  without  success ;  and  the  French,  dispirited  and 
weary,  were  driven  from  their  positions  with  much  slaughter.  The  ensuing 
night  was  rendered  dreadfully  memorable  by  a  prodigious  fall  of  snow ;  and 
from  this  period  ensued  a  series  of  terrible  disasters.  His  own  account  of 
this  matter,  dictated  while  at  St.  Helena,  will  best  describe  the  schocking 
scene ;  and  you  shall  have  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  was  a  few  days  too  late : — I  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  weather 
for  fifty  years  before,  and  the  extreme  cold  had  never  commenced  until 
about  the  20th  of  December,  twenty  days  later  than  it  began  this  time. 
While  I  was  at  Moscow,  the  dold  was  at  three  of  the  thermometer,  and 
was  such  as  the  French  could  with  pleasure  bear.  But  on  the  march  the 
thermometer  sunk  eighteen  degrees,  and  consequently  nearly  all  the 
horses  perished.  In  one  night  I  lost  thirty  thousand.  The  artillery,  of  which 
I  had  nve  hundred  pieces,  was  in  a  great  measure  obliged  to  be  abandoned: 
neither  ammunition  nor  provisions  could  be  carried.  We  could  not,  for  want 
of  <  horses,  make  a  reamnaiuance,  or  send  out  an  advance  of  men  on  horse- 
back to  recover  the  way.  The  soldiers  lost  their  spirits  and  their  senses, 
and  fell  into  confusion.  The  most  trifling  circumstance  alarmed  them. 
Four  or  five  men  were  sufficient  to  terrify  a  whole  battalion.  Instead  of 
keeping  together,  they  wandered  about  in  search  of  fire.  Parties  when  sent 
out  on  duty  in  advance,  abandoning  their  posts,  went  to  seek  the  means  of 
warming  themselves  in  the  houses,  they  separated  in  all  directions,  became 
helpless,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Others  lay  dovni,  fell  asleep, 
a  little  blood  came  from  their  nostrils,  and  sleeping  they  died.  In  this 
manner  thousands  perished.  The  Poles  saved  some  of  their  horses  and  artil- 
lery, but  the  French,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  other  nations,  were  no  longer 
the  same  men.  In  particular  the  cavalry  suffered.  Out  of  forty  thousand, 
I  do  not  think  that  three  thousand  were  saved.'* 

Napoleon  reached  Smolensko  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  remained  there 
until  the  15th,  when  he  set  out  for  Krasnoi.  Davoust,  who  followed  hinm, 
after  Mowing  up  the  ramparts,  was  beaten  by  Milarodavich  on  the  15tht  and 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  nine  thou- 
sand taken  prisoners,  with  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.  He  also  lost  the  whole 
of  his  baggage,  three  standards,  and  his  bSton  de  marichal.  Ney,  who  left 
Smolensko  with  the  rear-guard  on  the  day  of  battle,  was  surprised  by  the 
victorious  Russians,  and  compelleii  to  fly  with  a  small  proportion  of  his  staff; 
leaving  eleven  thousand  of  his  troops  in  the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Russiah  general  Witgenstein,  after  a  series  of  successes 
against  the  corps  of  St.  Cyr,  Oudinot,  and  Victor,  advanced  from  Polotsk, 
and  on  the  8th  of  November  reached  Vitepsk,  where  he  was  mformed  of  the 
retreat  of  the  grand  French  army.  On  the  18th  he  was  informed  of  the 
flight  of  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Russians  in  pursuit.  Witgenstein  was  soon  in  communication  with  Platoff* 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  so  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  empire 
was  now  directly  co-operating  against  the  retreating  enemy. 

After  quitting  Krasnoi,  the  French  emperor  was  informed  that  his  stores 
at  Minsk  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  that  his  Polish  general  Dom- 
broski  was  routed ;  that  the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  Victor  were  dispersed ; 
and  that  the  Russian  grand  army,  the  army  of  the  Dwina  on  its  left,  and 
that  of  the  Danube  on  its  right,  were  closing  upon  him.  To  secure  his  es- 
cape he  ordered  two  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  Beresina  at  Studenzi 
and  Vaselova.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  the  river  with  his  guard  at  the  latter 
point,  when  Witgenstein  opened  a  cannonade  on  the  troops  who  were  pre- 
paring to  follow.  They  rushed  in  crowds  towards  the  bridge :  it  was  blown 
up  by  Napoleon's  order.  A  shout  of  despair  followed  the  explosion.  Num- 
bers plunged  into  the  stream,  and  disappeared  amid  the  floating  masses  of 
ice;  five  thousand  lost  their  lives,  and  thirteen  thousand  were  taken  pri- 
soners.   The  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Rassiansy  who  on  this  occatton  recoTered  the  greater  part  of  the  {dander 
which  the  French  had  taken  from  their  cities. 

HaTinff  repaired  the  brides,  the  Russian  armies  advanced,  and  on  the 
ISth  of  December  prince  Kutusoff  established  his  head-quarters  at  Wihuu 
The  retreat  of  the  French  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Niemen  was  attended 
with  horrors,  to  which  no.parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  worid. 
For  weeks  beibre  they  quitted  Moscow,  they  had  no  regular  suj^hes  of  food ; 
they  were  now  exhausted  by  long  marches ;  harassed  by  an  indefatigable 
foe,  and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  a  Russian  winter,  with  scarcely  a  gar- 
ment to  protect  their  freezing  limbs.  Their  route  might  not  unfrequently 
be  traced  by  the  dead  bodies,  which  appeared  like  the  mounds  in  a  church- 
yard when  covered  with  snow.  The  scene  of  a  night-watch  often  exhibited 
at  dawn  a  circle  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  wrapped  in  rags,  matting,  old 
canvass,  and  even  of  raw  hides  stripped  from  the  perished  horses.  The  fugi- 
tives set  fire  to  houses  and  villages :  and  many,  when  their  joints  were  racked 
l^  the  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  became  frantic  and  fell  into  the 
flames.  Numtters,  with  their  feet  frozen  and  half  mortified,  were  left  to 
perish  in  the  snow.  To  pursue  the  detail  of  these  comi^icated  miseries 
would  be  tedious :  the  result  may  be  calculated,  when  it  is  known,  that  of 
the  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men  who  composed  the  invading  army, 
not  more  than  fifty  Uiousand,  including  the  Saxon  auxitiaries,  repassed  the 
Russian  frontiers.  Their  total  losses  by  capture,  up  to  the  36th  of  Decem- 
ber, ae  stated  in  the  accounts  published  at  St.  Petersburgh,  were  forty-one 
generals,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  officers,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  non-commissioned  ofllcerz 
and  privates,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pieces  of  cannon. 

Napoleon  did  not  remain  to  witness  the  last  scene  of  tne  tragedy.  He 
readied  M^ilna  on  the  17di  of  December,  and  having  transferred  to  Murat 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  he  took  his  departure  for  Warsaw,  accom- 
panied by  Caulaincourt,  from  whence  he  made  a  rapid  Journey  to  Paris.  He 
was  the  herald  of  his  own  discomfiture ;  and  he  proclaimed  with  circumstan- 
tial precision  the  results  of  a  campaign,  which  did  equal  credit  to  his  fore- 
sight as  a  politician,  and  to  his  skill  as  a  generaL  He  had  lost  an  army,  the 
most  formidable,  perhaps,  that  any  nation  ever  brought  into  the  field,  if  we 
lake  into  consideration  not  only  its  numbers,  but  also  its  complete  organiza- 
tion and  equipment,  the  perfection  of  its  military  discipline,  and  the  talents 
and  experience  of  its  generals.  The  wars  of  modem  Europe  had  furnished 
BO  instance  of  so  extensive  and  complete  a  destruction ;  and  history  records 
no  similar  event  since  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.(l) 


LETTER  XVn. 

Pro^eu  and  Tertmruitionofthe  War^  1812 — 1814 — Lord  Wellington  pro$ecuUi 
hu  Succestei  in  Spain — Ftftk  Campaign^  1813 — Drives  the  Enemy  before  him, 
and  enters  the  French  Territory— Rmction  in  the  internal  Stale  (f  France— 
SyTM>toms  qfafaUing  Empire — Glance  at  the  Ajffairs  of  Sweden— Denmark 
-^iforway — rrussia'-ana  Jiusiria — Defeat  of  the  French  Armies  by  the 
Rwsiansy  Tvho  now  invade  France — Discomdture  of  NaooUonj  who  rt^eett 
Ooeriures  qf  Peace  from  the  Allies,  and  dissolves  the  lAgislative  Assembly,  De* 
center  ^3lst,  IQl^Campaign  of  ihejirst  three  Months  of  ISO— Progress  <f 
the  allied  Arms—Surrender  qfParis — Abdication  of  Napoleon,  who  retires  to 
Elba— Ructions. 

Tvit  eonfiagration  of  Moscow,  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  were 
made  known  to  the  people  of  England  while  engaged  in  the  ferment  of  a  con- 
tested Section.    The  sensations  of  astonishment  and  awe  produced  by  then 

(1)  Hfartonrof  the  fejrpedltion  to  Ra«U,  bjr  6«Mnl  (Count  Philip  de  Sefur.— Napoleon  In  Exile,  or  • 
Veico  from  9l  Melcnn. 
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erenti  gave  place  to  a  hope  that  the  Russians,  after  making  so  tremendous 
a  sacrifice,  would  follow  up  their  rictories,  and  extricate  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  galling  yoke  with  which  they  had  now  been  so  long  oppressed. 
Subsequent  events  soon  heightened  this  hope  into  confidence ;  and  the  new 
parliament  assembled  on  the  S4th  of  Noreniberf  1812,  mider  hapfuer  auspices 
than  the  most  sanguine  politician  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate.  One  of 
its  first  measures  was  to  vote  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  a  reward  for  his  military  services ;  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufierers  in  Russia. 

The  campaign  in  Spain  of  the  year  1813,  commenced  under  favourable 
auspices.  The  enem^^  not  being  Me  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  France, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  defensive;  a  plan  always 
ruinous  to  an  invading  army.  Suchet  alone  attempted  operations  on  a  bolder 
scale;  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  he  made  a  general  attack  on  the  line  of  the 
allies,  in  which,  however,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  retire 
upon  Yillena.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  lord  Wellington  moved  in  great  force 
bv  the  route  of  Salamanca  towards  Madrid,  on  which  the  new  king  once  more 
abandoned  his  capital,  and  retired  to  Burgos.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
army,  the  French  continued  their  march  towards  the  Ebro,  without  making 
any  effort  to  defend  the  city  or  even  the  citadel  of  Burgos,  upon  which  im- 
mense sums  had  been  expended.  The  allies,  by  a  sudden  movement  to  th» 
left,  having  crossed  the  Ebro  near  to  its  source,  in  their  pursuit,  found  the 
French  encamped  in  front  of  the  town  of  Yittoria,  under  the  command  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  assisted  by  mareschal  Jourdan,  Soult  having  been  sum- 
moned to  the  aid  of  Napoleon  in  Germany.  Lord  Wellington  instantly  re- 
solved upon  attacking  them ;  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  battle  began  by  a 
severe  contest  for  the  heights  of  Arlanzon,  on  the  left  of  the  French  position. 
These  were  ultimately  carried  by  general  Hill,  who  then  passed  a  rivulet 
which  ran  through  the  valley,  as  did  general  Picton  at  the  nead  of  another 
division.  About  the  same  time,  general  Graham  on  the  opposite  wing  forced 
his  passage  over  two  bridges  thrown  across  the  stream ;  on  which,  after  a 
severe  contest,  the  whole  French  army  retreated  m  good  order  on  Vittoria, 
from  whence  they  continued  their  march  towards  Pampeluna.  As  Vittoria 
was  the  grand  dep6t  of  the  French,  a  great  quantity  of  cannon,  and  stores  of 
every  description  to  a  vast  amount,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  After 
the  defeat  which  they  had  sustained,  the  retreat  of  the  French  became  so 
rapid  as  not  to  permit  them  to  carry  off  their  artillery  and  baggage,  the  whole 
of  which,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wagons  of  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  whose 
loss  on  this  occasion  was  about  seven  hundred  killed  and  four  thousand 
^wounded,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  British.  Such  was  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  which  added  rresh  laurels  to  the  illustrious  commander.  The  French 
retired  by  Pampeluna  on  the  road  of  Roncevallos;  and,  being  driven  by  sir 
Thomas  Graham,  who  had  taken  Tolosa,  from  all  their  strong  posts,  they  at 
length  crossed  the  Bidissoa  by  the  bridge  of  Irun»  and  entered  the  French 
territory. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  events  of  a  different  kind  were  in  the  mean 
time  passing.  On  the  31st  of  May,  sir  John  Murray  embarked  his  force  on 
board  the  English  fleet  which  Was  cruising  on  that  station ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
June  inve^d  Tarragona.  Having  possessed  himself  of  fort  St.  Philippa, 
on  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  which  blocks  the  direct  road  from  Tortosa  to  Tarra- 
gona, and  advanci^  his  batteries  against  the  besieged  place,  he  received  in- 
telligence that  mareschal  Suchet  was  marching  from  Valencia  for  its  relief, 
with  a  force  superior  in  number  and  quality  to  his  own.  Without  waiting  for 
any  certain  tidings  of  the  enemy's  approach,  or  mformation  of  his  actual 
strength,  he  determined  to  avoid  all  conflict  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and  accord- 
ingly re-embariied  his  armjr,  leaving  his  cannon  in  the  batteries,  though  ad^ 
mural  Holloway  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  might  have  been  Inrougnt  off 
had  he  remained  till  night.  The  expedition  then  sailed  to  Alicant,  and  Su- 
chet did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  the  result. 
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The  centre  of  the  French  retreating  army  having  still  maintained  itself  on 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  frontier,  general  Hill  made  an  attack  upon  it  with  fi 
combined  force  of  British  and  Portuguese,  and  obliged  it  to  retire  into  France. 
Soult,  who  had  now  returned  to  the  peninsula,  and  been  constituted  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  troops  in  Spain,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
rejoined  the  army  on  the  13th  of  July.  On  the  24th,  he  collected  his  right  and 
left  winfi^,  and  a  part  of  his  centre^,  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  with  which  he  made  an  attack  on 
an  English  post  at  Roncevallos,  in  which  he  succeeded ;  and  other  posts  were 
consequently  withdrawn.  Various  operations  of  attack  and  defence  were 
now  carried  on  during  some  successive  days,  and  after  considerable  loss  on 
both  sides,  the  aUied  army,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  was  neariy  in  its  first  posi- 
tion. The  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  had,  in  Uie  mean  time,  been  advancing 
under  the  conduct  of  sir  Thomas  Graham ;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
storm  had  been  made  on  the  25th  of  July,  which  occasioned  a  severe  loss. 
On  the  31st  of  August,  another  attempt  was  undertaken  by  order  of  lord 
Wellmgton,  which,  though  attended  by  peculiar  and  unseen  difficulties,  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  expense  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  importance  of  the  place  was  proved  by  airigorous  effort  that 
was  made  to  relieve  it,  but  which  was  repelled  by  the  Spanish  troops  alone. 
The  strong  castle  of  St.  Sebastian  was  taken  on  the  18th  of  September,  in  the 
operations  against  which  the  British  navy  rendered  efficient  aid. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  lord  Wellington  entered  France,  by  crossing  the 
Bidassoa,  which  was  performed  at  different  fords,  by  a  series  of  spirit^  ac- 
tions against  the  enemy's  defences.  The  strong  fortress  of  Pampeluna, 
which  had  been  in  a  state  of  blockade  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ylttoria, 
was  induced  to  accept  of  a  capitulation  on  the  31st  of  October,  the  garrison 
remaining  prisoners  of  war.  This  event  havin?  disengaged  the  right  wing 
of  the  allied  army  from  the  service  of  covering  the  blockade,  lord  Wellington 
put  in  execution  a  plan  which  he  had  projected  against  the  enemy,  the  ol^ect 
of  which  was,  to  force  their  centre  and  establish  the  allied  army  in  the  rear 
of  their  right.  The  attack  was  made  by  different  columns  on  the  1 0th  of 
November;  and  after  various  actions,  which  occupied  the  whole  dayt  the  pur- 
pose was  attained  at  night.  The  French  during  the  night  quitted  all  tneir 
works  and  posts  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Leon,  and  crossed  the  NiveUe :  and 
being  pursued  on  the  following  day,  they  retired  to  an  intrenched  camp  in 
front  of  Bayonne.  The  result  of  this  operation  was,  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  positions  which  they  had  been  fortifying  with  great  labour  for 
three  months,  and  taking  from  them  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred prisoners.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  river  Ne^e  was  crossed  by  a 
part  of  the  allied  army :  and  on  the  four  following  days  several  desperate 
attacks  were  made  by  the  French  during  the  completion  of  this  passage ;  but 
they  were  finally  repulsed,  and'the  enemy,  after  great  loss,  withdrew  to  his 
intrenchments.  The  British  and  Portuguese,  during  these  few  days^.losl 
between  four  and  five  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Thus 
the  year  1813  closed  with  lord  Wellington's  obtaining  a  firm  footing  on  the 
French  territory. 

But  the  die  vas  now  cast ;  the  tide  of  events  was  now  turned.  Since  his 
retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon  had  entered  upon  a  new  series  of  events. 
The  decline  of  his  empire  was  now  manifest ;  all  Europe  had  become  wearr 
of  his  domination ;  and  all  those  by  whose  concurrence  he  had  been  raised, 
took  part  against  him.  At  home  the  priests  had  secretly  conspired  since  his 
rupture  witn  the  pope :  eight  state-prisons  had  been  officially  erected  for  the 
disaffected  of  this  party.  The  mass  of  the  nation  also  showed  itself  as 
weary  of  his  conquests  as  it  had  been  formeriy  of  factions.  It  had  expected 
from  him  attention  to  private  interests,  the  increase  of  commerce,  respect  for 
the  interests  of  humanity^  and  it  found  itself  oppressed  by  .conscriptions,  by 
imposts,  by  the  blockade,  and  by  the  "  consolidated  taxes,**  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  his  conquering  system.  He  had  no  longer  for  adversaries  merely  the 
small  number  of  men  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  revolution,  and  whom 
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he  called  tdeohgititi  but  all  those  who,  without  anv  precise  opinions,  wish^ 
to  realize  the  tangible  benefits  of  a  better  state  of  civilization.  Abroad  the 
people  groaned  under  a  military  yoke,  and  the  humiliated  dynasties  aspired 
to  restore  themselves.  The  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
a  check  naturally  led  to  a  universal  insurrection.  *M  triumphed,*'  said 
Napoleon  himself,  when  speaking  of  the  preceding  campaigns,  **  m  the  paidst 
of  perils  always  springing  up  again.  As  much  address  was  necessary  as  of 
force.  If  1  had  not  conquered  at  Austerlitz,  I  should  have  had  all  Prussia  in 
arms.  If  I  had  not  triumphed  at  Jena,  Austria  and  Spain  would  have  declared 
themselves  upon  mv  rear.  If  I  had  not  fought  at  Wagram,  which  was  not 
80  decisive,  I  should  have  feared  that  Russia  would  have  abandoned  me: 
that  Prussia  would  have  risen  up  against  me,  and  the  English  were  beforP 
Antwerp.''(l)  Such  was  his  actual  condition;  the  more  he  advanced  in 
his  career,  the  more  necessary  did  it  become  for  him  to  conquer,  and  that 
decisively.  Thus,  when  defeat  and  disaster  overtook  him,  the  kings  whom 
he  had  subdued,  and  the  kings  whom  he  had  created,  the  allies  whom  he  had 
aggrandized,  the  states  which  he  had  incorporated  with  the  empire,  the 
senators  who  had  flattered  him  so  lavishly,  and  even  his  companions  in  arms, 
abandoned  him. 

The  field  of  battle,  which  in  1812  Napoleon  had  conveyed  to  Moscow,  was 
transferred  to  Dresden  in  1813,  and  was  around  Paris  in  1814 — so  rapid  was 
the  reverse  of  fortune.  The  cabinet  of  Berlin  began  the  defection.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1813,  Prussia  reunited  its  arms  with  those  of  Russia  and  Engb- 
land,  which  formed  the  sixth  coalition,  and  Sweden  shortly  aAer  was  added 
to  the  confederacy.  The  emperor,  whom  the  allies  considered  to  be  crushed, 
opened  the  campaign  with  new  successes.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  rained  on  the 
Sd  of  May,  with  raw  conscripts ;  the  occupation  of  Dresden ;  the  victory  of 
Bautzen ;  and  the  war  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  astonished  the  coali- 
tion. Austria,  which  was  placed  in  1810  on  the  footing  of  peace,  was  again 
about  to  take  up  arms :  it  already  meditated  a  change  of  alliance,  and  pro- 
posed itself  as  mediator  between  Napoleon  and  the  confederates.  Its  media* 
tion  was  accepted ;  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Plesswitz  on  the  4th  of 
June,  and  a  congress  assembled  at  Pn^e  to  negotiate  the  peace.  The  views 
of  the  parties,  however,  were  soon  found  to  be  strangely  at  variance  with 
each  other.  Napoleon  would  on  no  account  consent  to  a  diminution  of  his 
power,  and  Europe  would  no  longer  remain  subject  to  him.  The  confederated 
powers,  in  concurrence  with  Austria,  demanded  that  the  empire  of  France 
should  be  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Mouse ;  which  was  dis- 
dainfully rejected,  and  the  negotiators  separated  without  coming  to  any  con- 
clusion. War  alone  could  terminate  this  grand  debate.  But  ue  power  of 
France  was  now  become  greatly  diminished.  Napoleon  had  only  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men  against  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  He 
wished  to  drive  the  aUies  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  dissolve  as  usual  this  new 
coalition  by  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  his  measures;  and  for  a  short  time 
victory  still  clung  to  his  standard.  He  beat  the  united  allies  at  Dresden;  but 
the  defeats  of  his  lieutenants  deranged  his  plans.  Macdonald  was  van- 
quished in  Silesia ;  Ney  near  Berlin ;  Yandamme  at  Kulm.  Finding  himself 
unable  to  make  h|ad  against  tlie  enemy,  which  was  now  ready  to  burst  upon 
him  from  every  quarter.  Napoleon  began  to  think  of  retreatiiig.  The  princes 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  chose  this  moment  to  desert  the  French 
empire.  -  A  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  between  the  two  armies  at 
Leipsic,  and  the  Saxons  and  the  Wurtumbergers  passed  over  to  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  battle.  This  defection  and  the  augmented  force  of  the  allies, 
whom  experience  had  now  taught  to  make  war  more  compactly  and  skilfully, 
compelled  Napoleon  to  retreat  after  a  struggle  of  three  davs.  His  army 
marched  in  the  greatest  confusion  towards  the  Rhine,  of  which  the  Bava- 
rians, who  had  suso  revolted,  wished  to  prevent  the  passage ;  but  the  French 
crushed  them  at  Hanau,  and  re-entered  upon  the  territory  of  the  empire,  on 
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the  30th  of  October^  1813.  The  end  of  this  campai^fn  was  almost  as  disad- 
vantageous as  that  of  the  preceding.  France  was  menaced  within  its  own 
fVontiers  as  in  1799,  but  it  had  no  longer  the  same  enthusiasm  of  indepen* 
dence ;  and  the  man  who  had  despoiled  it  of  its  rights  found  it  at  this  trying 
crisis  incapable  of  supporting  him  and  defending  itself.  Thus  is  expiatedt 
sooner  or  later,  the  enslavement  of  nations. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  on  the  9th  of  November,  1812,  and  having 
obtained  from  the  senate  a  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  he  made 
with  the  greatest  ardour  preparations  for  a  new  campaign.  He  convoked  the 
legislative  body  in  order  to  associate  it  in  the  common  defence.  He  com- 
municated to  it  the  documents  relative  to  the  negotiation  at  Prague,  and  de- 
manded fit>m  it  a  new  and  last  effort,  in  order  to  ensure  a  glorious  peace, 
which  was  the  universal  wish  of  the  French  people.  But  the  legislative  bodv, 
hitherto  silent  and  obedient,  chose  this  critical  moment  to  resist  the  emperoi^s 
demands.  The  allied  sovereigns  had  issued  a  declaration  (Vom  Frankfort, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  explanatory  of  their  views  and  policy ;  and  the  laud- 
able moderation  which  it  displayed,  considering  that  it  was  put  forth  in  the 
faeip^ht  of  their  successes,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  convinced  them  that  it  was  the  wisdom  of  France  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  and  not  grant  Napoleon  the  desired  levy.  "  Victory,^  they 
isaid,  **had  conducted  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  first  use  which 
they  made  of  it  was  to  oflfer  peace.  They  desired  that  France  might  be  great 
and  powerful,  because  in  a  state  of  greatness  and  strength  she  constituted 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice  of  Europe.  Tliey  wished  that 
France  might  be  happy,  that  her  commerce  might  revive,  and  that  the  arts 
might  again  flourish,  because  a  great  people  can  only  be  tranquil  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  happy.  They  oflered  to  confirm  to  the  French  empire  an 
extent  of  territory  which  France,  under  kings,  never  knew,  because  a  valiant 
nation  does  not  feJl  from  its  rank  by  havmg  in  its  turn  experienced  reverses 
in  an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest,  in  which  it  had  fought  with  its  accustomed 
bravery.  They  desired  a  state  of  peace,  which,  by  a  wise  partition  of 
strength,  by  a  just  equilibrium,  mieht  preserve  their  people  from  the  number^ 
less  calamities  which  had  overwhelmed  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years.^ 

This  was,  indeed,  language  so  different  from  what  had  been  previously 
expected ;  it  was  so  just  and  reasonable,  so  equitable  and  generous,  that  it 
diffused  a  spirit  of  unanimity  unknown  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  conduct  of  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  such  as  to  cause  universal 
indignation  and  astonishment.  He  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  own  perilous  situation.  The  treaty  of  I^uneville  was  the 
basis,  modified  according  Xo  circumstances,  to  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  disposed  to  revert ;  but  the  words  and  actions  of  the  French  emperor 
breathed  nothing  but  war.  Alarmed  at  the  dangers  impending  over  the  coun- 
try, the  legislative  body  ventured  to  suggest,  through  the  medium  of  a  com- 
mittee of  deputation,  who  waited  on  him  on  the  28th  of  December,  "that  the 
declaration  of  the  allies  should  be  met  by  a  counter-manifesto  on  his  part, 
distinctly  avowing  the  sacrifices  which  he  was  willing  to  make  for  the  repose 
of  Europe.*^  To  this  counsel,  enforced  by.  the  urgent  remonstrances  of 
Talleyrand,  he  returned  a  haughty  answer,  accusing  them  if  "  drawing  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people,**  and 
fbibade  the  printing  of  the  report.  To  the  council  of  state  he  complained  in 
angry  terms  of  this  application  of  the  legislative  body.  "They  stun  me,** 
said  he,  "  with  their  clamorous  demands  for  peace.  Instead  of  assisting  me 
with  all  their  efforts,  they  seek  to  obstruct  imne."  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1813,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the  assembly.  This  beginning  of  resistance 
was  the  harbinger  of  internal  defection.  After  having  extended  itself  from 
Russia  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  it  was  now  going  to  pass  from  Germany 
to  Italy  and  France.  In  the  latter  country,  Napoleon,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  was  now  under  the  influence  of  the  royalist  party,  which  had  been 
secretly  conspiring  since  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  had  once  more  re- 
vived Its  hopes.    But  now  all  depend^  on  the  ftte  of  the  war,  which  evea 
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the  winter  had  not  suspended.  Napoleon  derived  all  his  hopes  from  this 
source,  and  set  out  flrom  Paris  on  the  35th  of  January,  1814,  for  this  immor- 
tal carapaigfn. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allies  were  invading  the  empire  at  all  points*  The 
Austrians  were  advancing  into  Italy,  while  the  British  troops,  who  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  entire  peninsula  during  the  last  two  years,  had, 
as  already  mentioned,  passed  the  Bidassoa  under  uie  victorious  Wellington, 
and  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  Three  large  armies  were  hanging  on  France 
to  the  east  and  the  north.  The  grand  allied  army,  of  a  huadred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  prince  Schwartzenherg^  was  entering 
on  France  by  way  of  Switzerland ;  that  of  Silesia  under  Blucher,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  was  entering  by  Frankfort ;  and  that 
of  the  north,  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  under  Bcmadotte,  the  crown-prince 
of  Sweden,  had  invaded  Holland  and  penetrated  into  Belgium.  Disregard- 
ing in  their  turn  the  fortified  places,  and  instructed  by  Napoleon  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  carrying  on  war  upon  a  grand  scale,  the  allies  determined  to  mardi 
upon  the  capital.  At  the  moment  when  the  emperor  was  quitting  Paris  to 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  the  two  armies  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Blucher 
were  upon  the  point  of  effecting  their  junction  in  Champagne.  Deprived  of 
the  support  of  the  people,  who  were  now  mere  spectators  of  the  last  act  of 
the  drama.  Napoleon  stood  alone  against  the  world,  with  a  handful  of  veteran 
soldiers,  aided  by  his  genius,  which  had  lost  nothing  of  its  audacity  and  its 
vigour.  It  certainly  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  contemplate  him  at  this 
moment,  no  longer  an  oppressor,  no  longer  a  conqueror,  defending,  foot  by 
foot,  the  soil  of  his  country,  his  empire,  and  his  renown. 

Under  these  cireumstances  he  marched  into  Champagne  against  the  two 
grand  armies.  General  Maison  was  instructed  to  stop  the  career  of  Bema- 
dotte  in  Belgium ;  Augereau  the  Austrians  at  Lyons ;  Soult  the  English  upon 
the  Spanish  frontiers ;  prince  Eugene  was  to  defend  Italy  $  and  the  empire, 
although  assailed  at  its  centre,  still  extended  its  vast  arms  to  the  heart  of 
Germany  by  its  garrisons  beyond  the  Rhine.  Napoleon  did  not  despair  of 
hurling  back,  by  means  of  a  powerful  military  reaction,  this  multitude  of  ene- 
mies out  of  France,  and  of  again  raising  his  banners  upon  the  soil  of  the 
enemy.  He  dexterously  placed  himself  ^tween  Blucher,  who  was  descend- 
ing the  Marne,  and  Schwartzenberg,  who  was  descending  the  Seine :  h^  Hew 
from  one  army  to  another,  and  beat  them  both  in  succession.  Blucher  was 
defeated  at  dhampaubert,  at  Montmirail,  at  Chateau-Tierry,  and  at  Vau- 
champs ;  and,  when  his  army  was  destroyed.  Napoleon  returned  upon  the 
Seine,  overthrew  the  Austrians  at  Montereau,  and  drove  them  before  him. 
His  combinations  were  so  powerful,  his  activity  so  great,  and  his  manmuvres 
so  certain,  that  he  appeared  on  the  point  of  entirely  disorganizing  thesd  fdrmi- 
dable  armies,  and  by  the  annihilation  of  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  coalition. 

^ut  if  he  conquered  wherever  he  was  present  himself,  the  enemy  gained 
ground  wherever  he  was  absent.  Lord  Wellington  had  entered  Bourdeaux, 
where  the  white  flag,  the  standard  of  the  Bourbons,  was  erected.  The  Aus- 
trians occupied  the  city  of  Lyons.  The  army  of  Belgium  was  united  to  that 
of  Blucher,  and  presented  itself  upon  the.  rear  of  Napoleon.  The  spirit  of 
defection  entered  into  his  own  family,  and  Murat  imitated  in  Italy  the  con- 
duct of  Bemadotte,  and  joined  the  coalition.  The  great  officers  of  the  empire 
still  served  him,  but  their  support  was  feeble ;  and  he  did  not  find  in  them 
that  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity  of  the  inferior  generals  and  his  indefatigable 
soldiers.  Napoleon  had  to  mareh  anew  upon  Bludher,  who  escaped  him 
three  times  upon  the  left  of  the  Mame,  by  a  sudden  frost  which  hardened  the 
mud,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Prussians  were  set  fast,  and  on  the  point  of 
perishing ;  again,  upon  the  Aisne  by  the  defection  of  Soissons,  which  opened 
a  |>assage  to  them  at  the  moment  when  there  seemed  no  chance  of  escape ; 
and  thirdly,  at  Garonne,  by  the  fault  of  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  who  prevented 
a  decisive  battle  by  allowing  himself  to  be  taken  by  surprise  in  the  night. 
Ailer  all  these  fatalities,  wmch  disconcerted  his  plans.  Napoleon,  badly  sup- 
ported by  lus  generals*  and  sorroanded  by  the  allied  armies,  ccHiceived  the 
26 
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bold  design  of  marchintr  upon  St  Dizier)  in  order  to  close  the  outlet  of  the 
enemy  from  France.  This  bold  and  finely  conceived  march  alarmed  for  a 
moment  the  generals  who  commanded  the  confederated  armies,  to  whom  it 
shut  out  the  chance  of  retreat ;  but  stimulated  by  secret  encoaragement« 
without  permitting  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  man<euvres  in  their  rear, 
they  boldly  advanced  upon  Paris. 

This  great  city,  the  onlv  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  continent  which  had  not 
been  invaded  during  this  horrible  war,  now  beheld  the  troops  of  aU  Europe 
entering  upbn  its  plains,  and  was  on  the  point  of  undergoing  the  common 
humiliation.  It  was  abandoned  to  itself.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa,  who 
had  some  months  before  been  nominated  regent,  quitted  it  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  Blois.  Napoleon  was  at  a  distance.  There  was  no  longer  that 
desperation  and  enthusiastic  ardour  for  liberty  and  the  glory  of  **  tl^  great 
nation,^  which  stimulates  the  people  to  resistance.  The  war  was  no  longer 
between  nations,  but  governments ;  and  the  emperor  had  taken  upon  himself 
alone  all  public  interest,  and  placfed  all  means  of  defence  upon  mechanical 
troops.  There  was  a  great  and  general  exhaustion :  a  sentiment  of  pride 
alone  inspired  their  grief  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  naturally 
wounded  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman  at  witnessing  the  national  soil  tram- 
pled upon  by  armies  which  had  been  so  frequently  vanquished :  but  this  senit- 
ment  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  rouse  the  mass  of  the  people  against 
the  enemy ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  royalist  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Benevento,  summoned  the  allied  forces 
to  the  capital.  On  the  30tn  of  March,  they  were  under  the  walls  of  Paris, 
posted  with  their  right  towards  Montmartre,  and  their  left  towards  the  wood 
of  Yincennes.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  now  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Paris,  in  which,  lU^uainting  them  with  the  presence  of  the  army  of 
the  allies  before  their  citv,  their  object  being  a  sincere  and  lasting  reconcilia- 
tion with  France,  he  added,  that  **  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  put  an  end 
to  vo  many  calamities  have  proved  fruitless,  because  there  exists  in  the  very 
power  of  the  government  which  oppresses  you  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  peace.^  He  farther  fimted  the  expectation  which  was  entertained  by 
the  allied  powers  that  the  poeple  of  Paris  would  declare  in  favour  of  **  a 
salutary  authority,''  apd  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bour- 
deaux ;  concluding  with  an  assurance  of  paying  every  attention  to  the  pre- 
servation and  tranquillity  of  the  city. 

But  the  fate  of  the  French  emperor  was  not  to  be  decided  without  another 
struggle.  On  the  memorable  30th  of  March,  a  French  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  assisted  by  mareschals  Mar- 
mont  and  Mortier,  tool  a  position  on  the  heights  near  Paris,  the  centre  of 
which  was  protend  by  several  redoubts,  and  along  which  upwards  of  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted.  An  attack  was  immediately 
determined  on  by  the  allies,  and  it  was  commenced  by  the  two  princes  of 
Wurtemberg.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  opposite  heights  were  car- 
ried. The  success  of  the  day,  however,  was  for  some  time  retarded  by  an 
accident  which  delayed  the  advance  of  Blucher's  army.  Ultimately,  the  posi- 
tions gained  by  the  allies,  and  the  loss  which  the  French  had  sustained  in- 
duced the  latter  to  send  a  flaff  of  truce,  proposing  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
on  condition  of  yielding  all  the  ground  without  the  barrier  of  Pahs.  The 
terms  were  accepted,  and  in  the  evening  count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  mi- 
nister, entered  Paris.  This  was  followed  by  a  capitulation,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3 1st  of  March,  the  troops  of  Marmont  and  Mortier  marched  out, 
carrying  with  them  all  their  military  appurtenances.  The  national  guard, 
and  their  municipal  gen-d'armerie,  was  entirely  separated  from  the  troops  of 
the  line ;  the  arsenals  and  magazines  were  left  in  their  existing  state.  On 
the  same  day  the  allied  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  attended  by  their  guards, 
the  greatest  order  being  every  where  preserved. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  now  issued  a  declaration,  expressive  of  the  inten- 
tions of  himself  and  the  other  allied  sovereigns.  It  affirmed  that  they  would 
no  more  treat  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  nor  with  any  of  his  family;  that 
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tfaev  respeoted  the  integrity  of  France  as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings, 
and  they  would  recognise  and  guarantee  the  constitution  which  France  should 
adopt.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  senate  assembled  pursuant  to  an  extraordi- 
nary convocation.  Talleyrand  was  appointed  president,  and  its  first  act  was 
to  nominate  a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  dve  persons,  the  presi-  . 
dent  himself  being  at  the  head.  It  then  passed  a  decree,  declaring  that  ^*  Na- 
poleon had  forfeited  the  throne,  that  the  right  of  inheritance  was  abolished 
m  his  family*  and  that  the  French  people  and  army  were  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  him."  It  proclaimed  that  man  a  tyrant,  whose  despotism 
it  had  so  long  facilitated  by  its  adulation. 

While  these  extraordinary  proceedings  were  transacting  in  Paris,  Napo- 
leon, ur^ed  by  the  advice  of  others,  h^d  abandoned  his  march  upon  St.  Dizier, 
and  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men  marched  upon  Paris,  in  the  hope  of 
still  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  On  his  arrival,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  he  learned  that  Paris  had  capitulated,  and  he  took  up  a  position  at 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  was  informed  of  the  defection  of  the  senate  and  of 
his  forfeiture  of  the  crown.  It  was  then,  when  he  saw  every  thing  shrinking 
from  him,  under  his  adverse  fortune,  the  people,  and  the  senate,  and  the 

fenerals,  and  the  countries,  ths^t  he  resolved  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son. 
[e  sent  the  duke  of  Vicenza,  the  prince  of  Moskowa,  and  the  duke  of  Taren- 
tum,  as  plenipotentiaries  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  they  were  to  take  with 
them,  on  their  road,  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  who  covered  Fontainebleau  with  a 
division  of  his  army.  Napoleon,  with  fifty  thousand  men  and  his  strong 
military  position,  might  possibly  have  still  imposed  the  sovereignty  of  his 
son  upon  the  coalesced  powers ;  but  the  duke  of  Ragusa  abandoned  his  post, 
treated  with  the  enemy,  and  left  Fontainebleau  exposed.  He  was  then  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  allies,  whose  pretensions  expand^ 
with  their  power.  At  Prague,  they  were  disposed  to  cede  to  him  the  empire 
within  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone.  After  the  invasion  of  France,  they  offered 
him  at  Chltillon  the  possession  only  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  Subsequently, 
they  refused  to  treat  with  him  for  himself,  but  only  in  favour  of  his  son.  But 
now,  resolved  to  exterminate  the  last  remains  of  the  revolution  in  Europe, 
his  conquests,  and  his  dynasty,  they  compelled  him  to  an  unconditional  ab- 
dication. On  the  nth  of  April,  1814,  he  renounced  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  in  exchange  for  his  vast  sove- 
reignty, the  limits  of  which  had  recently  extended  from  Cadiz  to  the  Baltic 
sea,  he  received  the  small  isle  of  Elba,  in  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  the 
ffrand-dutchy  of  Tuscany.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  after  an  affecting 
farewell  to  his  veteran  companions  in  arms,  he  set  out  for  his  new  principality. 
Thus  fell  this  extraordmary  man,  whose  name  for  twice  seven  years  had 
filled  the  world  with  wonder  and  amazement.  His  enterpri^g  and  organ- 
izing genius,  his  restless  desires,  his  unbounded  ambition,  his  daunUess 
energy,  his  love  of  glory,  and  the  immense  disposable  force  which  the  re- 
volution had  put  into  his  hands,  had  rendered  him  the  most  gigantic  being 
of  modem  times.  That  which  would  have  rendered  the  destiny  of  another 
man  extraordinary,  was  scarcely  observed  in  his.  Sprung  from  obscurity, 
elevated  to  the  supreme  power,  from  a  simple  officer  m  the  artillery  become 
the  leader  of  the  greatest  of  empires,  he  had  dared  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
universal  monarchy,  and,  for  a  moment,  he  may  be  said  to  have  realized  it. 
Having  obtained  the  empire  by  his  victories,  he  set  out  himself  to  subdue 
Europe  hy  means  of  France,  and  to  reduce  England  by  means  of  Europe. 
This  design  succeeded  for  several  years,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow  he 
subjected  the  people  and  their  potentates  to  his  general  orders,  and  to  Ahe 
vast  sequestration  which  he  had  prescribed.  In  exercising  for  his  own  ad- 
vat^tage  the  power  which  he  had  received,  in  attacking  the  liberties  of  the 
people  by  his  despotic  institutions,  the  independence  of  states  by  war,  he 
dissatisfied  both  the  opinions  and  the  interests  of  mankind,  he  excited  uni- 
versal hostility,  and  the  nation  withdrew  itself  from  him.  After  having  been 
long  victorious,  having  planted  his  standard  upon  the  walls  of  every  capital, 
after  having  for  ten  years  augmented  his  power,  and  gained  a  realm  at  every 
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battle,  a  aiiigle  rerene  united  the  worid  agminst  biniy  and  he  fdl,  exhihitinf  a 
flthklng  proof  of  the  instability  of  hiunan  greatnesst  and  a  proof  of  the  un- 
pnwticability  of  despotism  in  the  present  time8.(l) 

LETTER  XVilL 

Affidn  rf  Great  Briiam^War  with  the  United  Slatet^Ratomtim  o/*  the 
BomrhanSj  and  J^apoteotCi  ExiUtoElba — Ferdi$umd'i  Liberatum and  RUwm 
to  Madrid — Unwise  Measures  pursued  by  him— State  of  France  to  the  Rt- 
appearance  cf  Napoleon  in  that  Country.    A.  D.  1813—1815. 

Ths  anhappy  diflerenees  which  had  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  Berlin  decrees,  had  now  subsisted  kft 
some  time ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813,  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  government  of  the  latter  country  rendered  it  bat  too  apparent  that 
nothing  could  prevent  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  but  a  repeal  on 
the  part  of  the  former  of  the  orders  in  councU.  The  spring  of  that  year  passed 
away  in  the  discussion  of  various  measures  of  preparation  by  the  congress, 
in  all  which  the  war  party  displsjred  a  manifest  preponderance.  An  act  for 
an  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  of  the  United  Statc»^  for  the  term  of  ninety 
dxyn  from  its  date,  passed  the  congress  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  expedite  the  fitting  out  of  the  American  ships  of  war,  and  to 
prevent  any  more  pledg^  from  remaining  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  on  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  the  president  sent  a  long  message  io  both  houses  of 
congress,  enumerating  all  the  provocations  received  from  England,  and  re- 
commending the  subject  to  their  early  deliberation ;  and  on  the  4th,  he  laid 
before  them  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Mun- 
roe,  in  which  no  expectation  was  held  out  of  any  relaxation  of  its' orders  by 
the  British  government.  The  result  of  the  subsequent  discussions  in  con- 
gress was  an  act  passed  on  the  18th  of  June,  declanng  the  actual  existence  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  dififerent  feelings 
with  respect  to  this  event  were  manifested  by  the  tokens  of  mourning  d^ 
played  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war  at  Boston,  in  which  city  the  com- 
mercial connexions  with  England,  and  an  abhorrence  of  French  principles, 
rendered  the  breach  extremely  unpopular;  whereas,  at  Baltimore,  where  a 
number  of  privateers  were  fitting  out  to  commit  depredations  on  the  British 
West  India  trade,  a  furious  mob  perpetrated  cruel  atrocities  against  some  of 
the  opposers  of  the  war. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  an  oliject  which  the  American  government 
evidently  had  in  view  when  they  declared  hostilities,  regarding  it  no  doubt 
of  easy  attainment,  the  British  force  in  that  country  being  small,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  peq>le  equivocaL  Their  operations  against  it  commenced 
early  in  July,  1812.  General  HuU  entered  tne  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
above  fort  Detroit,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  in  a  s^4e 
expressive  of  his  hi^  confidence  of  success.  He  proceeded  to  attack  roit 
Maiden,  but  failed  m  his  attempt ;  and  the  British  general  Brock  having 
collected  a  force  for  its  relief^  the  Americans  retired  to  Detroit.  Hull  was 
there  besie^  in  his  turn ;  and  on  the  16th  of  August  entered  into  a  c^rito- 
lation,  in  virtue  of  which  he  surrendered  the  fort  with  two  thousand  five 
hunditid  men,  and  thirty-three  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  a  much  inferior  force 
of  j^ritish  and  Indians.  This  was  a  severe  mortification  to  the  American 
government,  which,  in  its  sanguine  hopes  of  conquest,  had  refused  to  continue 
an  armistice  that  had  been  temporarily  agreed  upon,  between  general  Pie- 
▼ost,  the  govenior-general  of  Canada,  and  general  Dearborn,  commander-in- 
diief  of  the  American  forces  in  the  northern  states.    The  plan  for  the  inva- 

(1)  HIatory  of  the  Wtn  in  Bmia  ud  Portngtl,  by  General  S«raiin.-<Joaei*s  Jeumilt  ol  ilie  Stagatls 
6paiii.~Loadon  Gazeue,  and  the  New  Annual  Ee|Mter,  1813, 13, 14.— Porter's  NamUve  of  ibtCtm- 
pngiL~Xilfe  aai  CwpsiSM  or  Bliwkcr.'--Ptilii|wr^ 
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n<m  of  Canada,  though  disconcerted  bv  this  event,  was  \iy  no  means  ra- 
noimced ;  and  a  considerable  American  H>rce  being  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Niafaia,  general  Wadsworth,  on  October  the  13th,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  British  position  of  Queenstown.  General  Brock,  who  hastened 
to  its  defence,  was  killed  while  cheering  on  his  men,  and  the  position 
was  for  a  time  taken ;  bat  a  reinforcement  being  brought  up  by  major-gene- 
ral SheafTe,  the  Americans  were  defeated,  and  general  Wadsworth,  with  nine 
hundred  men,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

These  disgraces  to  the  American  arms  by  land  were  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  their  successes  at  sea.  Their  navy  consisted  in  a  few  frigates, 
of  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  largest  British,  but  m  size,  weight  of  metal, 
and  number  of  men,  nearly  equal  to  ships  of  the  line.  Hence,  when  encoun- 
tered by  British  frigates,  the  latter  found  themselves,  as  it  were,  surprised 
into  a  conflict  with  antagonists  of  much  superior  force.(l)  The  first  action 
of  this  kind  took  place  on  August  the  19th,l^tween  the  English  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  captain  Dacres,  and  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  captain  Hull, 
in  which  the  former,  being  soon  totally  disabled  by  the  enemy^s  very  supe- 
rior fire,  was  obliged  to  strike.  The  injury  she  had  received  was  so  great,  that 
the  captors  set  her  on  firo.  On  October  the  25th,  the  Macedonian  English 
frigate,  captain  Garden,  descrying  a  large  frigate  under  American  colours, 
bore  down,  and  an  action  ensued,  which  was  continued  with  great  braveiy 
for  more  than  two  hours ;  when  the  English  ship,  being  reduc^  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  perfect  wreck,  and  having  incurred  a  heavy  loss  of  men,  to  save 
the  rest  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  surrender.  Her  antagonist  proved  to  be 
the  United  States,  commodore  Decatur,  ranking  as  a  frigate,  with  the  scant- 
ling of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  In  an  action  between  two  sloops  of  war, 
the  advantage  also  was  on  the  American  side ;  and  these  events,  so  unillual 
to  the  Britisn  navy,  though  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  were  the  source  of  as 
much  mortification  to  one  party  as  of  triumph  to  the  other.  Numerous  cap- 
tures, made  b3r  the  American  privateers  among  the  West  India  islands,  gave 
rise  to  complaints  from  the  merchants  and  planters  of  Jamaica.  Such  were 
the  principal  circumstances  of  the  first  year  of  this  new  American  .war. 

Eager  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  former  campaign,  the  American 
general  Winchester,  in  the  month  of  January,  1813,  advanced  again,  wi& 
more  than  one  thousand  men,  to  the  attack  of  fort  Detroit.  Opposed  to  him 
was  colonel  Proctor,  with  five  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  six  hundred 
Indians ;  when  about  five  hundred  of  the  Americans,  with  their  commander, 
surrendered  prisoners,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest,  on  their  retreat,  were 
cut  off  by  tne  Indians.  This  misfortune,  however,  was  compensated  to 
them  by  the  capture  of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  lake  Ontario. 
General  Deaiborn,  arriving  by  water  at  the  place  on  the  27th  of  April,  landed 
his  troops,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  works,  defended  by  genera] 
Sheaffe,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  some  Indians. 
At  the  same  time,  the  American  flotilla,  under  commodore  Chauncey,  opened 
a  fire  on  the  British  batteries  from  the  harbour.  An  explosion  took  place, 
which  obliged  general  Sheaffe  to  march  out  with  the  regulars,  leaving 
the  others  to  capitulate.  Considerable  public  stores  were  taken  with  ^  the 
town. 

The  lakes  of  Canada  now  became  the  most  active  scene  of  warfare,  and  a 
number  of  spirited  actions  took  place  on  their  coasts  and  waters.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  colonel  Proctor  embarked  with  a  force  of  regulars,  militia,  and 
Indians,  to  attack  a  post  of  Americans  at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  a  river 
flowing  into  lake  Erie.    While  engaged  in  battenng  their  defences,  an  Affle- 

( 1)  We  ngret  Uwt  a  grtte  hlatorian,  wbo  hMM  erineed  considerable  candour  and  liberality,  should  lend  tbe 
ftittliorttyorliia  name  U»  a  silly  and  onfbiinded  aasertkm.tbat  has  been  a  tboasand  times  reftited,and  wbieh 
WM  ortgioaUy  iavemed  by  British  ministerB,  as  a  saiTo  ftnr  their  disgraces  on  their  own  elemenL  To 
ftD  who  aaeiibe  the  brflUant  aehierements  of  the  United  States'  navy  to  the  canseaborementioded,  wo 
wosUaay,  tn  the  laagoafe  of  Hamlet  to  his  mother-^ 

**Layziot  that  datterinfoacUoa  to  your  seal ;" 
▲ad,  ■■  a  wamnt  fbr  the  eaUwrtatioa,  rilhr  them  to  a  Ust  of  Amerkan  naval  rletoriea,  in  a  snbaeqiMait 
aoia,<-AM.  Kd 
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lican  reinforcement  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  brigadier- 
general  Clay,  coming  down  the  river,  made  an  attack  upon  him,  aided  by  ft 
sally  of  the  garrison.  After  a  severe  action,  they  were  repulsed,  and  the 
greater  part  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Proctor,  however,  was  not 
able  to  maintain  his  position. 

The  Americans,  in  force,  made  a  landing,  on  the  S7th  of  May,  at  fort 
George,  on  the  Niagara,  and  proceeded  to  an  attack  of  the  place.  After  a 
gallant  defence,  it  was  evacuated  by  the  commander,  colonel  Vincent,  who 
retreated  to  a  position  near  the  head  of  lake  Ontario.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
American  army  pushed  forward  in  a  large  body,  which  rendered  them  mas- 
ters of  the  Niagara  frontier.  They,  however,  met  with  several  checks  in  at- 
tempting a  farther  advance ;  and  in  June,  gejneral  Dearborn  concentrated  his 
forr^s  at  fort  George,  where  he  remained  in  a  strongly  intrenched  camp. 

On  lake  Ontario,  the  British  naval  commander,  sir  James  Yeo,  and  te 
American  commodore  Chauncey,  kept  each  other  in  check,  without  any  de- 
cided superiority  on  either  side.  A  British  expedition  to  lake  Champlain  was 
successful  in  destroying  a  number  of  military  buildings,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  naval  and  other  stores.  In  the  month  of  September,  the  Americans  ac- 
complished their  object  of  gaining  naval  possession  of  the  lakes,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned lake  Erie.  Their  commander  on  that  station,  commodore  Perry,  on 
the  10th  of  that  month,  brought  to  action  the  British,  or  rather  th«  Canadian, 
squadron,  commanded  by  captain  Barclay,  and  compelled  the  whole  of  it  to 
surrender.  The  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the 
British,  of  the  Michigan  territory,  with  the  exception  of  fort  Michilimacki- 
nack,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  posts  in  Upper  Canada,  beyond  Grand 
river.(l) 

In  the  autumnal  months,  a  powerful  effort  was  made  by  the  Americans  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  at  different  points.  It  commenced  with  the  advance 
of  major-general  Hampton  to  the  frontier  on  the  Montreal  side.  Sir  George 
Prevost  repaired  to  the  spot,  bringing  a  reinforcement  to  sir  R.  Sheafle,  com- 
mander of  the  district.  Hampton  passed  the  boundary  into  Lower  Canada, 
on  the  31st  of  October,  and  proceeded  along  both  banks  of  the  Chateaugay 
river,  against  the  British  advanced  posts.  On  the  36th  he  was  engaged  by  a 
much  inferior  force  of  British  and  Canadians,  and  so  effectually  checked, 
tiiat  he  recrossed  .the  frontier  and  retreated  to  his  former  position.  The 
American  general  Wilkinson,  in  co-operation  with  this  attempt,  embarked 
ten  thousand  men  on  lake  Ontario,  and  proceeded  in  batteaux  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Montreal.,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  how- 
ever, had  placed  a  corps  of  observation  to  watch  .the  movements  of  the  Amdi- 
ricans,  whom  they  attacked,  and  entirely  defeated  the  assailants  with  con- 
siderable loss,  after  which  they  returned  to  their  own  shores.  The  final  re- 
sult of  this  combined  expedition  was,  that  both  the  provinces  of  Canada  were 
freed  from  their  invaders,  who  withdrew,  in  December,  to  winter-quarters, 
within  their  own  territories. 

A  successful  attempt  by  the  British,  against  fort  Niagara,  was  the  latest 
occurrence  in  these  parts.  On  the  19th  of  December,  a  body  Of  about  t:ve 
hundred  men,  under  colonel  Murray,  was  landed,  early  in  the  morning,  near 
the  fort,  which,  by  escalade,  carried  the  works,  with  a  trifling  loss,  killing  or 
taking  prisoners  all  the  garrison,  and  making  prize  of  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  stores. (3)    The  American  general  Hall,  arriving  soon  after  at  the 

(1)  The  writer  ftvgets  to  mention  the  tattle  of  tlie  Ilnmes,  wbere  general  Proecoes  wrmj  snrrandBrai 
to  general  Harrison,  with  the  exception  of  about  200  drasoons,  who  fled  fhxn  the  field  with  tbeir  eon- 
mander,  leaying  behind  them  all  their  camp  eqiflpage,  and  the  leader^  priTate  baggage.  The  AinericaBa 
regained  poneeaion  of  Detroit  on  the  SOlh  of  September.— Am.  En. 

(2)  Captain  Leonard,  to  whom  the  defence  of  thie  place  had  been  intmated,  neglected  to  prepare  ftr  aa 
'  attack,  ^tirtiich  erery  one  knew  woald  shortly  be  made ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  Deeeaiber,  In 

took  np  bis  quarters  at  a  fkrm-hoose,  two  miles  distant  (torn  the  'ibri,  the  principal  gate  of  which  ww  left 
At  foar  o^clock  the  next  morning,  about  five  hundred  of  the  British  and  Indians  crossed  tbe  riw,  a  * 


lU  aUuighter  ensued,  until  above  eighty  of  the  Americans  were  butchered,  and  neariy  twenty  more  ■evefciT 
WooiMd.    Aa  soon  as  the  slaughter  had  ceased,  and  tbe  sanrivors  secured  as  prisooera,  the  fviMfli 
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town  of  Buffalo,  to  check  the  farther  progress  of  the  British,  was  attacked 
on  the  dOth,  bv  general  Riall,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  regulars  and  mili- 
tia, and  four  hundred  Indians,  and  entirely  routed.  Bufl^o  and  the  village 
of  Black  Rock  were  afterward  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  whole  of 
the  American  frontier  was  left  naked :  sir  George  Prevost,  in  a  proclamation, 
represented  these  severities  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the  destruction 
practised  by  the  Americans  in  their  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  particularly 
their  conflagration  of  Newark,  a  place  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses. 

Durin|[  the  time  that  these  transactions  were  going  on  in  the  northern  part 
of  America,  a  desultory  warfare  was  maintain^  in  the  south  by  the  British 
blockading  squadrons,  which  sent  their  light  vessels  up  the  rivers  at  the  head 
of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  made  occasional  attacks  on  the  small  tonrns  and 
repositories  of  stores  on  their  banks.  These  were  generally  successful^ 
though  the  objects  were  of  inconsiderable  value.  A  more  important  enter- 
prise was  undertaken  against  a  post  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia,  defended  by  a 
considerable  corps  of  troops.(l)  On  the  26th  of  June,  sir  S.  Beckwith,  who 
had  embarked,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  on  board  admiral  Cock- 
bum's  light  squadron,  turned  the  flank  of  the  Americans,  unobserved,  and, 
after  a  brisk  action,  gained  possession  of  their  camp  and  batteries.  In  the 
following  month,  the  islands  of  Ocracoke  and  Portsmouth,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  were  captured  by  the  squadron  of  admiral  Cockbum. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  British  navy  was  displayed,  not  Onl^  in  oc- 
casional attacks  on  the  towns  situate  on  the  American  coast,  but  also  m  some 
contests  with  the  enemy's  vessels  of  war.  His  majesty's  frigate  the  Shan- 
non, captain  Broke,  stationed  off  the  port  of  Boston,  had  been  brought  to  a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  discipline  by  her  commander,  who  assiduously  ex- 
ercised his  meji  in  the  use  of  great  and  small  arms.  On  the  Ist  of  June, 
captain  Broke  stood  close  in  with  the  Boston  lighthouse,  by  way  of  a  chal^ 
lenge  to  the  United  States'  frigate  the  Chesapeake,  a  fine  ship  of  forty-nine 
^^uns,  full  manned.  The  American  accepted  the  proffered  combat,  and  stand- 
mg  out  of  the  harbour,  confidently  bore  down  on  his  foe.  The  ships  were 
soon  in  close  contact,  when  captain  Broke,  perceiving  a  favourable  0|^Mir- 
tunity,  gave  orders  to  board  tne  Chesapeake,  himself  setting  the  example. 
The  conflict  was  severe,  but  short :  in  two  minutes  the  American's  decks 
were  cleared,  her  colours  were  hauled  down,  and  the  British  flas  hoisted  over 
them ;  and  she  was  led  away  in  triumph,  in  the  sight  of  a  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  who  witnessed  the  action,  and  were  expecting  her  vic- 
torious return.  (2) 

proptrty  in  the  (brt  was  fi^eo  op  to  plimder,  and  not  a  aingle  aztide  waa  reatoccd  to  tlie  own«i«.  Tha 
women  of  the  ganiaon  were  stripped  of  their  apparel,  and  many  of  them  wantonly  killed.— Am.  Ed. 

(1)  Thia  **  considerable  oorps  of  troopo"  eooalsted  of  400  militia,  while  the  aaaaihmta  amounted  to  9900 
reciilarB,  who  had  been  in  all  the  recent  battlea  in  Spain.  But  notwithstanding  thia  disparity  of  finree,  the 
Bntiah  were  repolaed  at  the  first  onset,  and  compelled  to  withdraw.  Another  and  more  deaperate  effort 
finally  seonred  them  possession  of  the  town.— Am.  Ed. 

(3)  This  aolitary  InsUhce  of  capturing  an  Atnerlcan  frigate  (the  only  one  that  occurred  during  the  war, 
except  by  a  tqumdron)  is  here  recorded  with  many  particulars;  while  all  the  American  successes  on  the 
ocean  are  despatched  in  twelve  lines!  The  destruction  of  the  Guerriere,  the  capture  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, and  "  an  action  between  two  sloops  of  war,**  where  "  the  advantage  was  also  on  the  American 
aide,*'  complete  the  catalogue  of  British  disasters  on  the  ocean,  according  to  our  author.  Now  let  ua  sea 
how  the  account  actually  sUnda,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

August  13, 1813,  the  United  States'  fHJgate  Essex,  Capt  Porter,  captured  the  British  sloop  of  war  Alert, 
In  eight  minutes,  without  Uie  loss  of  a  man.  Six  days  after  the  foregoing,  the  U.  8.  frigate  Consthation, 
Capt.  Hun,  captured  the  British  frigate  Guerriere  in  thirtv  minutes:  the  priae  was  not  set  on  fire^as 
above  suted,  but  sunk  soon  after  her  surrender.  October  I8th,  the  U.  8.  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  of  18  guns, 
CapL  Jones,  captured  the  Brittih  sloop  of  war  Frolic,  of  32  jnins,  in  forty-three  minutes.  On  the  SSth 
of  the  same  month,  the  American  frigate  United  Sutes,  Com.  I)ecatur,  captured  the  British  frigate  Mnee- 
donlan,  after  an  obstinate  action,  and  brought  her  into  the  port  of  New-York.  December  29th,  the  U.  8. 
frigateConstitutlon.CapL  Bainbridge,  captured  and  burned  the  british  frigateJava,  of  equal  force.  February 
94th.  1813,  the  U.  8.  skx>p  of  war  Hornet,  of  16  gunf,  Capt  Lawrence,  captured  the  Briushlwig  Peacock, 
of  16  guns,  in  fifteen  minutes.  September  5th,  the  U.  8.  brig  EnterpriM.  of  14  guns,  Capt.  Burrows,  eap- 
turod  the  British  brig  of  war  Boxer,  of  18  guns,  in  forty  minutes.  Five  days  after  the  foregoing,  the  wboM 
British  squadron  on  lake  Erie  surrendered  to  one  of  inCerior  force,  commanded  by  Com.  Perry.  Sep- 
tember 16th,  the  American  privateer  tckotner  Saratoga,  of  10  ghns,  captured  the  British  brig  of  war 
Morgiana,  of  18  guns.  April  99ih,  1814,  the  U.  S.  skwp  of  war  Peacock,  of  90  guns,  Capt.  Warrington, 
eaptared  the  British  brig  Epervicr,  of  18  guns,  in  forty4wo  minutes.  June  S8ih,  the  XT.  ».  sloop  of  war 
Wasp,  Capt.  Blakely,  captured,  in  nineteen  minutes,  the  BrUieh  sloop  of  war  Reindeer.    September  Utlk, 
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The  French  navy  was  at  this  time  so  mach  reduced*  that  scarcely  any  op* 
portunity  was  given  during;  the  year  to  the  British  seamen  of  displaying 
their  superiority,  in  the  combats  of  squadrons  or  single  ships,  against  their 
accustomed  foe ;  and  their  spirit  of  enterprise  was  chiefly  exercised  in  at- 
tacks upon  barlx>urs  and  batteries  on  the  seacoast.  Several  spirited  and 
successful  actions  of  this  kind  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  branches  were 
reported,  of  which  one  of  the  most  considerable  was  the  capture  of  Fiume, 
in  the  gulf  of  Venice.  Admiral  Freemantle,  with  a  squadron  under  his  com- 
mand, on  the  2d  of  July  anchored  opposite  to  this  town,  which  was  defended 
by  four  strong  batteries.  On  the  following  day,  the  ships  weighed  to  attack 
the  batteries,  while  a  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  was  sent  to  storm 
the  mole-heaid.  This  party  succeeding,  they  dashed  into  the  town,  drove  be- 
fore them  the  garrison,  with  th6  governor  at  its  head,  and  with  a  very  incon- 
siderable loss  gained  complete  possession  of  the  place.  It  was  highly  to  the 
honour  of  the  victors,  that  although  the  town  was  stormed  in  every  part,  not 
an  individual  was  plundered,  nor  was  an^  thing  carried  away  except  the  goods 
afloat  and  Uie  government  stores.  Of  ninety  vessels  captured,  more  than 
half  were  restored  to  their  owners. 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  may  peihaps 
be  as  well  to  pursue  the  narrative  of  the  war  with  America,  during  the 
year  1814,  when  hap^y  it  was  brought  to  a  termination.  On  the  7th  of 
January,  the  president  communicated  to  congress  copies  of  letters  which 
had  passed  between  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Munroe,  in  which  Che  former 
proposed  the  appointment  of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  on  terms  of  peace, 
either  at  London  or  Gottenburg ;  which  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  pre- 
sident, who  made  choice  of  Gottenburg  as  the  place.  Such  a  step  was  ren- 
dered the  more  expedient  to  the  American  government,  by  the  open  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  manifested  m  the  northern  states,  of  which  a  specimen  was 
'  given  in  a  very  forcible  speech  delivered  by  governor  Strong  before  the  legis- 
tofture  of  Massachusetts.  That  the  discontents  occasioned  by  the  restrictions 
on  commerce,  and  their  elEects  on  the  revenue  of  America,  bad  made  a  serious 
impression,  appeared  from  an  act  passed  by  the  congress,  in  consequence  of 
a^message  from  the  president,  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  non-im- 

Kriation  acts.  The  expectations  of  a  consequent  revival  of  trade  were, 
wever,  in  a  great  measure  frustrated,  by  the  extension  of  the  British  block- 
ade along  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  announced  in  April  by  admi- 
ral Cochrane. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  the  American  general  Wilkinson  abandoned 
his  position  on  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada,  and  moved  his  head-quarters 
to  Burlington  and  Plattsburg,  after  partially  destroving  blockhouses  and  bar- 
racks erected  at  a  great  expense,  the  destruction  of  which,  with  a  quantity  of 
stores,  was  completed  by  a  pursuing  British  detachment.  Wilkinson  aner- 
ward  made  an  attack  on  a  British  post  commanded  by  major  Hancock^  but 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

The  fort  of  Oswego,  situate  on  lake  Ontario,  was  reduced  by  sir  James 
Yeo  and  general  Drummond  early  in  May;  an  achievement  which  was 
chiefly  serviceable  as  it  retarded  the  equipment  of  the  enemy's  armament 
on  that  lake.  The  English  commodore  long  blockaded  Sacket's  harbour,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  co-operation  from  the  commander-in-chief,  ceneral  Pre- 
vost;  but  on  the  return  of  Chauncey,  his  able  opponent,  with  a  superior 
force,  he  reluctantly  retired  to  Kingston.  On  this  the  Americans  became 
the  assailants :  a  formidable  force  under  general  Brown  crossed  the  Niagara 
river,  and  compeUed  the  garrison  of  fort  Erie  to  surrender  prisoners  of 


tlw  wfiole  Britbh  w)uadron  on  lake  Champlain  rarrendered  to  ooe  of  Inferior  fbrce,  under  Uie  cooinMBd 
of  commodore  Macdonougta;  and  a  powerful  British  army  was  at  the  tame  time  repulted  at  Ptataburgh 
by  a  body  of  undlaciplined  militia,  under  general  M'Comb.  February  90th,  1815,  the  U.  8.  frigate  Con- 
■tltutioo,CapL Stewart. captured  the  BriUsb  frigate Cyane, and  doopof  war  Levant,  which  togetherooanietf 
ttbf-fmxr  guna.  March  S3d,  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Hornet  captured  and  funk  the  Brhiah  brig  Pwigilia 
Tbe  above  Is  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  moat  imporunt  nautical  events  of  the  late  war;  andin  atraoil 
every  instance  the  dispartnr  of  force  was  In  fivour  of  tbe  British.  To  recapitulate  the  minor  sueMMi 
aflheUakedStaMa'publtc  and  private  armMlvMsete,  would  BweOUiia  note  to  a  hlsloiy.— A«.  Ea. 
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war.  He  then  attacked  the  British  linei  at  Chippewa  i  and  after  a  warm 
action,  in  which  the  American  troops  appeared  to  have  improved  much  in 
courage  and  discipline,  the  British  commander,  general  Riall,  whose  strength 
was  greatly  inferiOT,(l)  retreated  upon  fort  George.  The  latter  officer^ 
however,  beinff  joined  bv  aeneral  Drummond  on  the  96th  of  July^  the  Ameri« 
cans  were  in  their  turn  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  reliige  under  the  can* 
non  of  fort  Erie.(9) 

Large  reinforcements  arriving  from  Europe  about  midsummer,  sir  George 
Prevost,  after  mmch  consideration,  determined  upon  an  expedition  to  Platts^ 
burg,  on  lake  Champlain.  At  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  excellent  troops 
the  commander-in-chief  ventured  to  enter  the  American  territory;  and, 
cautiously  traversing  the  banks  of  the  lake  without  seeing  the  lace  of  an 
enemy,  he  arrived  at  his  destination  early  in  September.  The  defences  of 
Plattsburg  were  no  better  than  slight  field-worxs,  still  unfinished,  and  the 
garrison  consisted  of  about  four  thousand  men^  chiefly  raw  militia;  but  he 
was  in  vain  urged  to  an  immediate  assault,  alleging  the  necessity  of  naval 
co-operation.  Captain  Downie,  who  commanded  the  flotilla  on  the  lake, 
reached  Plattsburg  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  attack,  in  full  confidence  that  the  land-woriis  would  be  assailed  at  the 
same  time ;  but  his  signals  were  not  answered.  That  brave  officer  fell  early 
in  the  action ;  but  the  squadron  mainUined  the  fight,  till,  completely  over* 
powered  by  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  combined  with  the  incessant  fire 
from  the  works,  the  ships  were  either  destroyed  or  compeDed  to  strike. 

The  commander-in-chief  at  length  commenced  his  reluctant  and  long*pro« 
tracted  attack;  but  almost  immediately  withdrew  his  troops,  and,  amid 
the  loud  reproaches  of  the  soldiery,  ordered  a  general  retreat,  leaving  behind 
him  a  vast  quantity  of  stores ;  but  his  whole  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  men.  This  disaster  closed  the  campaign,  if  such 
it  could  be  called,  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  by  the  exertions  of  general  Dram'* 
mond,  wholly  unaided  by  the  commander-in-chief,  the  Americans  were 
finally  compelled  to  evacv^te  fort  Erie,  and  the  whole  of  the  Niagara  shore 
in  Upper  Canada.  Sir  James  Yeo  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  a  direct  accnsa* 
tion  against'  sir  George  Prevost  for  neslect  of  duty  and  misconduct.  That 
commander  was  consequently  recaUea,  but  did  not  live  to  await  the  issue 
of  an  inquiry  into  his  benaviour. 

The  military  operations  on  the  coasts  of  the  eouthem  American  states 
had  hitherto  been  rather  of  a  harassing  and  predatory  kind,  than  directed  to 
any  important  purpose;  but  it  was  now  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  in  this 
quarter,  which  might  exert  an  infloenoe  on  the  fate  of  the  war.  A  large 
naval  force  under  the  command  of  vieei«dmiral  sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
having  on  board  a  strong  body  of  troops  eommanded  by  mi^oi^^Q^nl  Ro* 
bert  Ross,  was  in  the  Chesapeake  the  beginning  of  August,  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  rear-admiral  Malcolm  with  an  expedition  from  Bermuda.  On  their 
Junction  the  admiral  was  informed  by  rear-admiral  Cockbum,  that  the  Ame* 
rican  commodore  Barney,  with  the  Baltimore  flotilla,  had  taken  shelter  at 
the  head  of  the  Patuxent.  Of  this  circumstance  they  determined  to  take 
advantage  for  ascending  the  river,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  an  attack 
tipon  Barney,  while  their  real  object  was  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Ameri« 
can  capital,  not  far  distant  from  a  port  on  the  Patuxent. 

On  the  19th  and  90th  of  August,  the  army  being  landed  at  that  place, 
genenl  Rose  began  his  mardi  to  Washington,  the  foioe  of  the  Americana 

(1)  By  lefcrewf  to  ottctol  docunwiti,  tt  will  btjwa  Uifct  dl»  Britifh  Ibreei^  on  thto  o  nwlon*  outwia. 
bMcd  lAe  American,  by  more  than  ooe-thlrd.  "  They  were  the  teteraoe  who  bad  fouabt  by  tiie  ride  of 
WoUlngtiMif  and  coaqaered  the  ooaquetor  of  Borope ;  and  v^  wbon  many  of  the  Bivlbih  pradictad,  that 
tiiay  would  reoaloniae  Aaierica."  Wbeiaaai  Um  American  odlcara  and  eoMlan  had,  at  iha  amet,  bat  two 
yean*  experience,  and  manyof  them  had  aoTor  before  been  fai  battle.  The  conflict  was  a  fUr  one,  bat 
aanguinanr  and  declelTe.  The  Engllth  wen  delbaied,  and  totally  routMl,  by  an  Infbrlor  fbrte  of  Aine- 
iteana^AB.  Ed. 


01)  This  to  rather  aanngiadooeilyle  of  pairing  over  a  eanfalaaryeoaflioitWhiehraSeeiedthabiriNil 
bonoar  on  the  American  arms.  The  battte  of  Bridiewaier,  and  the  heroei  of  Londy's  Lan^  wiUloiis 
Hvalothepaaeof  htotory.  ft  hae  been  pranoodtad"  the  beM^u|kt  battle  whtehcvanoQltptanttitbi 
aoBliBaat  of  Aneriea."— >Ak.  £». 
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for  its  protection  brnTing  been  ascertained  .to  be  snch  as  would  justify  an  sU 
tempt  to  take  it  by^  a  anm  de  main.  Arriyin^  on  the  34th  within  five  miles 
of  the  capital,  he  found  tne  Americans,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine  thoii* 
sand,  strongly  posted  to  dispute  his  advance.  An  attack  on  them  was  im- 
mediately directed ;  and  it  was  made  with  so  much  impetoojity,  that  thejr 
were  in  a  short  time  wholly  dispersed,  and  the  British  army  reached  Wash- 
ington in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  No  time  was  lost  in  commencing 
the  work  of  destruction,  which  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition. 
The  public  buildings  committed  to  the  flames  were,  the  Capitol,  including 
the  senate  bouse  and  house  of  representatives,  the  president's  palace,  the 
arsenal,  the  dock*yard,  treasury,  war^ffice,  ropewalk,  and  the  great  bridge 
across  the  Potomac.  A  frigate,  ready  to  be  launched,  and  a  sloop  of  war  were 
consumed  in  the  dock-yard.  Private  property  was  respected,  and  strict  dis- 
cipline was  observed  among  the  troops.  On  the  following  night  a  retreat 
was  commenced,  and  the  army,  having  met  with  no  molestation  on  its  retuni, 
was  on  the  30th  re-embarked. 

Connected  with  this  enterprise  was  the  destruction  of  fort  Washington 
on  the  Potomac,  below  the  city.  This  was  effected  on  the  97th,  by  captain 
Gordon  of  the  Seahorse,  accompanied  by  other  vessels ;  and  by  its  fall  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  on  the  same  river,  was  left  without  protection.  Captain 
Gordon  then  advanced  to  Alexandria,  and  placed  his  ships  so  as  to  force 
compliance  with  any  terms  he  chose 'to  propose.  The  conditions  at  length 
agreed  on  were,  that  the  town  should  be  spared  with  the  exception  of  its 
public  works,  and  the  inhabitants  unmolested  on  giving  up  all  the  naval  and 
ordnance  stores,  public  and  private,  all  the  shipping  and  their  furniture,  and 
merchandise  of  every  description.  Twenty-one  of  the  vessels  were  fitted  for 
sea,  and  loaded  on  the  31  st,  when  captain  Gordon,  being  infonned  that 
preparations  were  making  to  oppose  his  return,  quitted  Alexandria  without 
waiting  to  destroy  the  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  away,  and  brought 
back  aU  his  squadron  and  prizes  in  safety  to  the  Chesapeake. 

The  American  president  on  this  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  devastation  at  Washington  as  a  measure  of  extreme  and  beriiaroiia 
severity ;  and  mentioned  that  the  British  naval  commander  on  the  station 
had  avowed  his  purpose  of  destroying  and  laying  waste  such  towns  and  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast  as  should  be  found  assailable,  under  the  pretext  of  retalia- 
tion for  the  ravages  committed  in  Upper  Canada,  though  none  such  occurred 
but  ^hat  had  been  shown  to  be  unauthorized.  He  then  called  upon  all 
officers  to  be  alert  and  vigilant  in  providing  the  means  of  defence. 

Admiral  Cochrane  and  general  Ross  next  concerted  the  plan  of  an  attempt 
against  the  town,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  most  considerable  ports  in  the 
l^ited  States.  On  the  13th  of  September,  the  troops  were  landed  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  town,  whence  they  advanced  along  a  peninsula  be^ 
tween  two  rivers.  As  the  vanguard  was  engaged  with  the  enemy's  riflemen 
covered  with  woods,  general  Ross  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  breast. 
He  instantly  sent  for  colonel  Brooke,  the  second  in  command,  to  whom  he 
gave  some  instructions :  recommending  his  young  children  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  country,  and  exclaiming,  **  My  dear  wife !"  he  expired.  Few 
men  ever  fell  in  battle  more  generally  beloved  in  their  private  character,  or 
admired  in  their  professional  capacity. 

The  van  now  pressed  on,  driving  the  enemy's  light  troops  before  them, 
till  they  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Baltimore.  A  corps  of  six  thousand 
men  was  there  described,  posted  behind  a  palisade  across  the  road.  They 
were  immediately  attacked  and  dispersea  with  great  loss,  and  the  army 
halted  for  the  nijpfnt.  On  the  next  day,  they  advanced  and  took  a  position  a 
mfle  and  a  half  irom  Baltimore.  The  hills  surrounding  the  town  were  found 
occupied  by  a  chain  of  palisaded  redoubts  and  other  works,  defended,  it  was 
stid,  by  fifteen  thousand  men.  An  attack  was,  however,  planned  by  the 
British  commander,  when  a  message  arrived  from  the  admiral,  acquainting 
him  that  the  harbour  was  closed  in  such  a  manner  b^  sunken  vessels,  de- 
fended by  batteries,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  up  his  ships  to  co-opente 
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as  had  been  intended.  It  was  therefore  the  opinion  of  both  commandera,  thai 
the  chance  of  success  in  farther  operations  was  not  adequate  to  the  hazard ; 
and  after  the  army  in  retreating  had  halted  some  time,  to  give  the  Ameri<«> 
cans  an  opportunity  of  following,  which  they  declined  doing,  it  was  again 
embarked.  The  principal  loss  in  this  expedition  was  that  of  the  lamented 
commander. 

The  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  removed  from^  Gottenburg  to 
Ghent,  commenced  in  August,  1814 ;  and  in  October  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  was  laid  by  the  American  president  before  the  congress.  From 
this  it  appeared  that  the  British  government  had  advanced  certain  demandst 
respecting  the  integrity  of  the  Indian  territory,  the  military  possession  of 
the  lakes,  and  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries,  which  the  American  pleni-* 
potentiaries  did  not  hesitate  absolutely  to  reject.  The  congress  almost 
unanimously  coVifirmed  this  rejection ;  and  measures  were  determined  on  for 
defensive  preparations,  on  the  supposition  of  a  continuance  of  the  war, 
adequate  to  the  emergency.  At  the  same  time,  the  impossibility  of  ne^ 
^tiating  loans  in  the  existing  state  of  public  credit,  occasioned  the  adop« 
tion  of  a  system  of  taxation  which  could  not  fail  of  adding  greatly  to  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war.  Happily,  however,  its  inutility  to  both  countries 
was  become  sufficiently  apparent;  and  thj  restoration  of  peace  in  Eu« 
rope  had  removed  most  of  the  causes  of  difference.  The  commissioners 
at  Ghent,  therefore,  came  to  an  agreement  before  the  year  had  expired; 
and  on  the  34th  of  December,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  signed,  which  after waid  received  a  ra*» 
tification  from  both  governments.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  chiefly  re« 
lated  to  the  disputes  respecting  boundaries,  for  the  determination  of  which 
it  was  agreed  that  commissioners  should  reciprocally  be  appointed.  Each 
nation  engaged  to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities  that  might  be  subsisting  be.* 
tween  them  and  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  restore  to  them  all  the  possessions 
and  privileges  which  appertained  to  them  previous  to  such  hostilities.  Both 
parties  likewise  covenanted  to  continue  their  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
casioned the  war.    We  now  return  to  ^e  adffairs  of  France. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  upon  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  the 
friends  of  the  Bourbon  family  would  be  inspired  with  confident  hopes  of  the 
elevation  of  Louis  to  the  throne  of  France.  They  did  not  long  conceal  their 
sentiments,  and  an  address  was  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  Parisians^ 
recommending  the  royal  exile  to  the  patronage  of  the  allied  soverei^^ns,  and 
urging  them  to  complete  by  his  enthronement,  the  liberation  of  France.  Tal-» 
leyrand,  who  had  been  long  disgusted  with  the  government  of  NapoJeon,  and 
had  particularly  disapproved  of  his  conduct  towards  Spain,  promoted  tMs  ob« 
ject  of  the  address  by  ail  the  weight  of  his  authority ;  and  this  wish  soon 
became  general.  Some  days  of 'suspense  intervened,  and  during  thai  time 
tranquillitv  prevailed  in  Paris.  On  the  6th  of  April,  a  new  constitutioa  was 
annoupced  by  the  senate.  The  first  article  recognised  the  French  g\ivern-» 
ment  as  monarchical  and  hereditary,  and  the  second  declared  that  th*s  peo« 
pie  freely  called  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  to  the  throne.  The  count  d^Artois 
came  first  into  France  in  the  quality  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  realm,  and  on  the 
33d  of  April  signed  the  convention  of  Paris,  which  reduced  the  territory  of 
France  to  ite  limits  of  the  1st  of  January,  1793,  and  by  which  «elgiuni,  Sa- 
voy, Nice,  Genoa,  and  an  immense  military  maitrid  ceased  to  belong  to  it. 

Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  long  lived  in  England  in  tranquil  retirement^  now 
roused  himself  from  the  indolence  of  a  private  life,  and  made  alt  due  prepara^* 
tion  for  undertaking  the  arduous  task  of  governing  a  kingdom.  He  repaired 
forthwith  to  London,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  prince-regent,  he  made 
his  public  entry  into  Westminster  with  the  pompous  parade  of  a  sovereign; 
and  having  received  from  the  good  citizens  of  London  the  most  gratify m^ 
marks  of  respect,  he  proceeded  to  Dover,  and  on  the  34th  of  April  embarked 
in  a  royal  yacht  convoyed  by  the  duke  of  Clarence.  At  Calais  he  was  hailed 
with  the  loudest  acdamations,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  published  a  declaratioii 
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Pttnn  St.  Oiieih  a  pleasant  village  about  four  miles  ffom  the  capita],  in  iffaieh,  - 
adverting  to  the  conatitational  act  passed  by  the  senate  on  the  6th  of  April,, 
and  which  the  allied  powers  had  solemnly  engaged  to  guarantee,  **  he  re« 
cognised  that  its  bases  were  good :  but  that  a  great  number  of  the  articles, 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  precipitancy  with  which  thev  were  drawn  up, 
could  not  in  their  present  form,  become  fundamental  laws  Of  the  state ; 
and  he  convoked  for  the  10th  of  June  the  senate  and  the  legislative  body, 
engaging  to  lay  before  them  the  result  of  his  labours.**  This  declaration 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  excite  the  national  confidence !  On  the  fol* 
lowing  day,  however,  he  entered  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  some 
tokens  of  applause,  partly  voluntary  and  partly  extorted,  but  none  from,  the 
militavy. 

Napoleon,  **  fallen  from  his  high  estate,"*  professed  to  be  gratified  with  a 
treaty,  b^  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  not  merely  reside  on  the 
island  of  Elba,  but  that  he  should  exercise  supreme  sway  over  a  whole  terri- 
tory, comprising  a  district  of  sixty  miles  m  circilmfeTence,  and  having  a 
population  of  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants!  That  he  should  retain  the 
imperial  title,  and  annually  receive  from  France,  for  the  support  of  his 
rank,  two  millions  of  francs,  a  moiety  of  which  should  at  his  death  be  trans* 
ferred  to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  to  whom,  and  to  her  issue,  the  dutchy  of 
Parma  and  its  dependencies  would  be  immediately  assigned  in  fidl  sove- 
reignty ;  that  his  mother,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  sh^d  be  accomrao- 
da^  with  a  liberal  allowanee ;  that  his  private  property  in  Prance  should, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  reserved  as  a  fund  for  the  occasional  gratification  of 
such  friends  as  he  might  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  government ;  and 
that  he  might  take  four  hundred  men  to  Elba,  and  retain  them  as  defenders 
of  his  person.  With  these  concessions  he  pretended  to  be  satisfied ;  and 
taking  leave  of  the  imperial  guard  at  F6ntainebleau,  he  was  escorted  to  the 
south  of  Prance  by  a  detachment  of  the  military,  attended  by  commissioners 
ftym  the  allied  powers*  His  progress  was  marked  by  alternate  applause  and 
reproach.  At  Valence  he  haa  an  interview  with  marshal  Augerean,  duke  of 
Castiglione,  not  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  The  marshal,  who  was  a  high- 
spirited  officer,  is  reported  to  have  reproached  him  severely  as  a  traitor  to 
the  army  and  to  France— as  destitute  of  courage,  and  not  daring  to  die  the 
death  of  a  soldier.  But  this  was  not  the  only  mortificatioa  which  he  expe- 
*  rienoed  during  his  Journey.  At  Avignon  he  was  in  danger  of  personal  vio- 
lence, and  he  with  dilAculty  escaped  the  efllscts  of  popular  resentment*  Ob 
the  esth  of  April,  he  embariced  at  St.  Frejus  onboard  an  English  frigate  fear 
Porto  Ferrajo,  where  he  landed,  in  a  few  days,  and  wbei«  he  had  \emam  to 
reflect  on  the  extraordinary  vicissitude  which  his  fortunes  had  undergoae. 

Previous  to  the  allies  readiing  Paris,  the  imtwssibility  of  preserving  Spain 
had  prompted  Napoleon  to  release  Ferdinand  from  his  captivity,  and  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  that  prince  for  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Madrid* 
In  announcing  this  convention  to  the  regency,  Ferdinand  expressed  his  gim«- 
titude  for  the  unalterable  attachment  of  his  countrymen  to  his  interests^ 
and  also  for  the  persevering  courage  and  energy  of  his  British  i^iev.  He  at 
the  same  time  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Uie  emperor  of  Franoe  for  the 
comforts  which  he  had  enjoyed  during  his  exile,  and  the  spontaneoas  ofiiw 
of  an  advantageoQS  pacification.  The  answer  which  he  received  was  te- 
spectfui  and  i^lite ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  former  decree  of  the  cortes 
tending  to  annul  every  oonventioo  which  he  might  have  been  indoeed  to 
sign  while  in  a  state  of  captivity.  In  reply  to  another  oomraunicatiea,  the 
regents,  evadlig  the  soUoited  ratification  of  the  lato  treaty,  informed  Fl»w 
dinand,  that  an  ambassador  had  been  deputed  in  his  name  to  assist  at  the 
prcmosed  congress  of  the  chief  European  powers,  the  result  oC  which  would 

Kobably  be  a  general  peace.  The  council  of  state,  moreover,  declared,  thai 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  resume  his  authority  without  binding  himsi^ 
by  an  oath  to  an  observance  of  the  constituUon ;  wbA  the  costea  confinasi 
this  arrangement,  adding,  that  no  Spaniard  who  had  obtataed  any  employe 
meht,  received  any  Miark  «€  honour,  or  et^oyed  a  pension  by  the  gimnt  %i 
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Napcrieon,  or  of  Joseph,  or  who  had  retired  from  the  kingdom  with  the 
French  retreating  armies,  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  Ferdinand  on  his 
veturn.    Trusting,  however,  to  his  authority  and  influence,  he  disregarded 
these  attempts  to  control  him,  and  resolved  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations, 
or  follow  the  advice  of  his  favourites.    He  secretly  entered  Spain  by  a  dif- 
ferent route  from  that  which  the  regency  had  recommended,  and  proceeded 
to  Valencia,  where  he  issued  two  decrees,  intimating  an  intention  of  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  the  two  parties  which  divided  the  nation,  to  the  be- 
nefit of  a  third  set  of  men,  then  beginning  to  take  the  form  and  consistence 
of  a  party.    These  advisers  were  the  friends  of  the  ancient  system,  the  slaves 
of  superstition  and  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  who  had  temporized  during  the 
vesidence  of  the  royal  family  at  Bayonne,  and  opposed  the  constitution  which 
was  adjusted  at  Cadiz.    Influenced  by  these  unenlightened  counsellors,  the 
king  stigmatized  the  existing  cortes  as  illegally  constituted,  and  having 
condenued  the  new  constitution,  dissolved  the  assembly  with  a  promise  of 
convoking  a  regular  national  council.    By  another  decree,  Ferdinand  re- 
strained Uie  liberty  of  the  press,  declaring  that  the  censors  should  be  such 
individuals  as  were  not  attached  to  tl^  cortes,  neither  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte.    Forgetting  or  neglecting  the  protest  against  des- 
potism, which  was  included  in  the  former  of  these  decrees,  he  ordered  the 
commandant  of  Madrid  to  seize  two  of  the  members  of  the  regency,  several 
of  the  members  of  the  cortes,  and  some  editorsof  periodical  journals,  without 
stating  their  specific  crimes  or  delinquency,  and  many  other  arbitrary  arrests . 
and  imprisonments  speedily  followed.    Intent  on  the  restoration  of  monas- 
teries, lie  ordained  tne  restitution  of  the  estates  belonging  to  these  founda- 
tions without  making  compensation  for  the  purchase  or  for  the  subsequent 
improvement  of  the  property.     He  concurred  with  the  late  assembly  in 
withholding  the  confiscated  or  sequestered  lands  and  goods  of  supposed  trai- 
tors, and  thus  enforced  a  .decree  which  he  ought  rather  to  have  annulled. 
The  restoration  of  the  pope's  authority  was  almost  as  agreeable  to  Ferdi- 
nand as  the  grant  of  his  own  return  to  power ;  and  the  (ormer,  like  an  In 
corrigible  bigot,  exhibited  the  same  superstitious  zeal  which  characterized 
the  Spanish  monarch,  instead  of  displaying  a  proper  regard  for  incorrupt 
religion  and  enlightened  government. 

In  France  matters  proceeded  with  as  much  tranquillity  as,  under  existing 
circumstances,  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  senate  and  the  representa- 
tive body  had  connected  the  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution  with  the 
inauguration  of  Louis,  ordering  that  he  should  not  be  proclaimed  king  untQ 
he  luid  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  code ;  but,  though  a  mild  and  mo- 
derate prince  he  was  unwilling  to  be  fettered;  and,  trusting  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  his  friends,  he  declared 
that  he  would  present  to  the  people  such  a  constitution  as  the])r  should  have 
no  reason  to  disapprove.  Aware  of  the  influence  and  power  which  Napoleon^s 
companions  in  arms,  the  marshals,  had  obtained,  Louis  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate them  by  respectful  attention ;  and  by  a  general  confirmation  of  their 
honours  and  emoluments;  and  to  extend  his  own  interest  among  the  troops, 
he  gave  to  his  brother,  his  two  nephews,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  of 
Cond6  and  his  son,  the  command  of  regiments,  subjecting  the  former  colo- 
nels to  the  authority  of  these  princes,  with  the  title  of  inspectors-generaL 
At  the  same  time,  he  gratified  both  the  army  and  the  people  by  expediting 
the  departure  of  the  foreign  troqps,  whose  presence,  notwithstanding  their 
orderiy  and  exemplary  bemiviour,  unavoidably  excited  unwelcome  sensations. 

The  negotiations  between  France  and  the  combined  powers  were  conducted 
without  acrimony.  Louis  and  Talleyrand  were  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  Napoleon's  conquests,  and  of  restricting  the  kingdom  to  mo- 
derate limito.  Great  Britain  aj^ed  to  yield  all  her  conauests  in  the  West 
Indiea,  exeept  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo  wiUl 
the  isle  of  France.  Malta  was,  confirmed  to  England:  ahd  France  en- 
gaged t6  erect  no  fortifications  in  India;  she  also  pledged  herself  to  co-^ope- 
rate  with  Oieat  Britain  in  the  eTcntoal  abolition  of  the  sUto  trade.    Tlus 
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treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  also  contained  an 
article,  ordaining  a  convocation  to  be  held  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  plenipo* 
tentiaries  of  the  contracting  powers,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of 
power  and  of  a  durable  peace. 

Having  so  far  adjusted  the  new  order  of  things  in  France,  the  allied  so- 
vereigns received  a  respectful  invitation  from  the  prince-regent  to  visit 
England,  of  which  several  of  them  cheerfully  availed  themselves.  In  the 
begmning  of  June,  18tl4,  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  accompanied  by 
his  sister  the  dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  king  of  Prussia  and  his  two  sous, 
with  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  visited  London.  Prince  Mettemich, 
prince  Czemichefr;  generals  Blucher,  Barclay-de-ToUy,  Platoff  the  batman 
of  the  Cossacks,  &e,  &c.,  were  also  among  the  number.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  acquired  much  popularity  by  his  affability  and  condescension,  as  well 
as  by  the  generosity  and  forbearance  of  his  late  conduct.  The  king  of 
Prussia  seemed  to  labour  under  considerable  dejection  of  spirits,  proi^bly 
owing  to  the  recent  decease  of  his  amiable  queen,  a  most  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished woman,  who  had  bitterly  lamented  the  ill-advised  and  calamitous 
war  of  1806  against  France.  After  a  residence  of  some  weeks,  in  the  course 
of  which'the  sovereigns  were  magnificently  entertained  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, these  illustrious  guests  returned  to  the  continent  much  gratified  with 
their  visit«(l) 


LETTER  XIX. 

State  of  France  comequent  on  the  Return  of  the  Bourboni — Conduct  and  Pursmts 
ofjyapoleon  in  Elba — Maket  kU  Escape  and  returrn  to  Prande — Marches  into 
the  Heart  of  the  Country^  and  is  received  with  ^clat^^Dismay  of  the  royal 
Government — NapoUon  reinstated  on  the  Throne  of  FVanee-~--rroceedings  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna — The  outlawed  Invader  proclaims  his  Grievances  tn 
Justification  of  his  Conduct — Attempts  to  conciliate  the  Nation^Preparations 
to  renew  the  War.    A.  D.  1814, 1815. 

The  return  of  peace,  after  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years'  almost  inces- 
sant warfare,  you,  my  son,  will  naturally  conclude,  would  be  hailed  with 
transports  of  joy  by  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  French  nation ;  yet 
there  were  circumstances  attending  the  present  which  could  not  but  prove 
extremely  mortifying  to  a  high-spinted  nation  in  general,  while  the  interests 
of  many,  who  unhappily  batten  on  the  miseries  of  a  country,  must  necessa- 
rily prompt  them  to  murmur  and  complain.  Louis  XVIII.,  was  restored  to 
the  crown  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  nation ;  and  he  had  nven  his 
subjects  a  constitution  which  was  calculated  to  satisfy  the  ftiends  of  rational 
freedom.  But  the  year  had  not  closed  ere  political  differences  began  to  show 
themselves,  in  such  form  as  to  indicate  that  much  discontent  and  suspicion 
existed  among  large  classes  of  the  community. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  had  been  studiously  calculated  to  recommend  it  to 
the  feelings  of  the  French  people.  France  was  certainly  stripped  of  that 
extended  sway  which  rendered  her  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  other 
European  nations,  and  reduced,  generally  speaking,  to  the  boundaries  which 
she  occupied  on  the  1st  of  January,  1793.  Nevertheless,  several  small  grants 
were  made  to  her  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands ;  while,  on 
that  of  Savoy,  she  had  ceded  to  her  the  considerable  towns  of  Chamberri, 
Annecy,  Avi^on,  with  the  Venaisson,  and  Mont  Belliard.  But  these  con- 
cessions availed  little ;  and  looking  upon  what  they  had  lost,  many  of  the 
French  people,  after  the  recollection  had  subsided  of  their  escape  from  a 
dreadful  war,  were  natutally  disposed  to  murmur  against  the  reduction  of 
their  territories,  and  to  insist  that  Belgium,  at  least,  should  have  remained 
with  them.    But  this  was  only  one  of  .their  many  grievances ;  the  sense  of 
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honoar,  as  it  was  called,  or  rather  the  Yanity  of  military  ascendency  and  of 
national  aggrandizement,  had  been  inspired  by  Napoleon  into  all  classes 
of  his  subjects,  though  they  were  chiefly  cherished  by  his  companions  in 
arms.  According  to  their  opinion,  the  glory  of  France  had  risen  with  their 
late  emperor,  and  with  him  had  sunk  for  ever;  not,  as  they  contended, 
through  the  superior  force  or  prowess  of  the  enemy ;  but  by  the  treachery  of 
Marmont,  and  the  other  generals  whom  Napoleon  trusted.  This  sentiment 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  into  other  classes  of  society,  all  of  which 
were  at  the  moment  deeply  enamoured  of  what  was  represented  to  them  as 
national  glory.  All  were  forced  to  allow,  that  they  had  received  back  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  hands  of  foreign  conquerors ;  and  that  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  only  commenced,  because  France  had  been  con- 

Suered  and  Paris  surrendered.  They  could  not  (orgpt  that  the  allies  had 
eclared  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  family  to  be  combined  with  the  restric- 
tion of  France  within  the  ancient  limits ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  first  act 
of  Monsieur,  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  to  order  the  surrender 
of  more  than  fifty  fortresses  beyond  the  frontiers,  conquered  by  their  arms 
under  the  skill  and  valour  of  Napoleon.  The  meanest  follower  of  the  camp 
affected  to  feel  his  share  in  the  national  disgrace  of  losing  provinces,  to  which 
France  had  no  title  but  that  of  military  usurpation.  The  hope  that  the 
government  would  at  least  recover  Belgium,  so  convenient  for  France,  and 
which,  as  they  contended,  fell  within  her  natural  boundaries,  served  for  a 
time  to  combat  these  feelings ;  but  when  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  new 
government  of  France  neither  could  nor  would  engage  in  external  war,  for 
this  or  any  other  object,  the  discontent  of  the  army  became  universal,  and 
they  might  be  pronounced  ripe  for  any  desperate  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  now  mentioned, 
whether  real  or  supposed,  there  were  many  others  which  tended  greatly  to 
emliarrass  the  government  at  this  critical  moment.  Among  these  we  might 
specify  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  freedom  df  dis- 
cussion ;  the  apprehensions  which  were  naturally  enough  entertained,  lest 
the  church  and  crown  lands,  which  had  been  alienated  during  the  revolution, 
should  now  be  resumed;  the  claims  of  the  emigrants  which  came  to  be 
mooted  in  the  chamber  of  delegates ;  and  the  -defalcation  in  the  financial  de- 
partment amounting,  only  in  two  years,  1813  and  1813,  to  the  sum  of  thirteen 
millions  sterling,  which  had  been  well  known  to  Napoleon,  but  by  him  stu- 
diously kept  back  from  ^he  public,  and  making  the  total  deficiency  of  the  debt 
of  France  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years  to  amount  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  sixty-eight  millions  and  a  half  sterling  money.  Thus  split  into  par- 
ties, oppressed  with  taxes,  vexed  with  those  nameless  and  mysterious  jea- 
lousies and  fears  which  form  the  most  dangerous  subjects  of  disagreements, 
France  was  at  this  time  full  of  inflammable  materials,  and  there  was  not 
wanting  a  torch  to  light  them  into  a  flame;  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

When  Napoleon  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Elba,  he  professed  to  those 
around  him  to  be  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate ;  spoke  of  himself  as  of  a  man 
politically  dead ;  and  declared  that  his  intentions  were  henceforth  to  devote 
himself  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature.  He  tr£(yersed  his  new  em* 
pire  in  every- direction;  planned  Improvements  or  alterations,  which,  had 
they  been  carried  into  effect,  with  the  means  which  he  possessed,  would  pro- 
bably have  occupied  his  whole  lifetime  to  execute.  He  established  his  court 
upon  an  ambitious  scale,  considering  his  limited  territory  and  slender  in- 
come ;  the  interior  of  his  household,  though  reduced  to  tnirty-five  persons, 
still  held  the  titles,  and  affected  the  rank  proper  to  an  imperial  court ;  and  his 
body-guard,  consisting  of  about  seven  hundred  infantry  and  eighty  cavalry, 
seemed  to  occupy  as  much  of  his  attention  as  the  grand  army  nad  formerly 
done.  They  were  constantly  exercised,  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  observed 
to  be  anxious  about  obtaining  recruits  for  them. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  July,  1814,  there  was  observed  to  be  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fermentation  in  Italy,  to  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Elba,  the 
residence  of  several  members  of  the  Buonaparte  familyt  and  the  sovereignty 
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of  Marat,  oeeaiioiied  m  general  resort  of  Napoleon*e  friends  and  admimv. 
This  agitation  increased  daily,  and  Tarious  arts  were  resorted  to  for  dissemi- 
nating a  prospect  of  Napoleon's  future  return  to  power.  Parties  of  recruits 
passed  over  from  Italy  to  Elba,  to  enlist  in  his  ^ruards ;  and  two  persons 
employed  in  this  service  were  arrested  at  Leghorn,  m  whose  possession  were 
found  written  lists,  containing  the  names  of  several  hundred  persons  who 
were  willing  to  serve  Napoleon.  About  the  middle  of  summer  the  latter 
was  visited  by  his  mother  and  his  sister,  the  princess  Pauline.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  expected  to  be  joined  by  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa,  who* 
it  was  said,  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  her  Italian  dominions.  Their 
separation,  with  the  incidents  which  had  occurred  before  Paris,  were  the  only 
topics  on  which  he  appeared  to  lose  his  temper.  On  these  he  used  strong 
and  violent  language.  He  said  that  interdicting  him  intercourse  with  his 
wife  and  son  excited  universal  reprobation  at  Vienna)  that  no  such  instanoe 
of  inhumanity  and  injustice  couln  be  pointed  out  in  modem  times ;  that  the 
empress  was  detained  a  prisoner,  an  orderly  officer  constantly  attending  upon 
her;  finally,  that  she  had  given  him  to  understand,  before  she  quiUed  Or- 
leans, that  she  was  to  obtain  permission  to  join  him  at  the  island  of  Elba, 
though  it  was  now  denied  her. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  the  exiled  emperor  to  his  new  residence, 
was  baron  Kohler,  an  Austrian  general  of  rank  and  reputation-— a  particular 
friend  and  old  schoolfellow  of  prince  Schwartzenberg.  But  this  gentleman 
took  his  departure  about  the  middle  of  May,  leaving  colonel  sir  Niel  Camp- 
bell, the  only  one  of  the  four  commissioners  who  continued  to  remain  at 
Elba,  by  order  of  the  British  cabinet.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  sir  Niei's 
office  really  was,  or  what  were  his  instructions.  He  had  neither  power,  title, 
Dor  means  to  interfere  with  Napoleon's  movements.  The  emperor  had  been 
lecognised,  by  a  treaty,  as  an  mdependent  sovereign.  It  was  therefore  only 
as  an  envoy  that  he  could  be  permitted  to  reside  at  his  court.  When  inter* 
located  by  the  ffovemor  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  as  to  the  character  he  assumed, 
and  the  length  of  his^stay,  he  obliged  the  British  officer  to  say,  that  his  orders 
were,  to  remain  in  Elba  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  which  was  tbea 
settling  the  affiurs  of  Europe.  Napoleon  did  not  oppose  or  mormur  at  the 
continued,  though  equivoc«d,  residence  of  sir  NieL  Campbell  at  Elba—on  the 
contrary,  he  affected  to  be  pleased  with  it.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  evoi 
seemed  to  seek  the  society  of  the  British  envoy,  held  frequent  intercourse 
with  him,  and  conversed  with  apparent  confidence  on  public  affairs.  On 
the  16th  of  September,  he  had  an  audience  of  three  hours,  during  which  Na- 
poleon talked  incessantly— made  many  declarations  of  his  having  ceased  to 
concern  himself  about  any  thin?  but  his  retreat,  his  family,  his  house,  cows, 
and  poultiy,  &c. — spoke  in  the  higbsst  terms  of  the  English  character,  pro- 
testing it  had  always  had  his  sincere  admiration,  and  requested  the  British 
officer  to  lose  no  time  in  procuring  him  an  English  grammar!  But  as  the 
close  of  the  year  approached,  sir  Niel  Campbell  oecame  impressed  with  a  no- 
tion that  Napoleon  studied  to  exclude.him  from  his  presence  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, without  absolute  rudeness — a  change  was  discernible  in  his  mannen 
and  habits-— the  alterations  which  he  had  planned  in  the  island  no  longer  gave 
him  the  same  interest--he  renounced,  from  time  to  time,  the  severe  exercise 
in  which  he  at  firat  indulged,  using  a  carriage  rather  than  his  horse,  and  oc- 
casionally sunk  into  fits  of  deep  contemplation,  mingled  with  gloomy  anxiety. 
He  also  became  subject  to  some  pecuniary  inconveniences,  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  He  had  plunged  mto  expenses  with  imprudent 
eaffcmess,  and  without  weigh!  nr  the  amount  of  his  resources  against  the  cost 
of  nis  proposed  alterations ;  and  this  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  French  government,  in  Uie  payment  of  his  yearly  inoome. 
The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  at  Fontamebleau  provided  an  annuity,  or  reve- 
nue, of  two  millions  Ave  hundred  thousand  francs,  to  be  registered  on  the 
great  book  of  France,  and  paid,  without  abatement  or  deduction,  to  Napo- 
leon. This  annual  provision  was  stipulated  by  the  manhals  Macdonald  and 
Ney,  as  the  price  of  Napoleon's  lesigoatioD,  and  the  Fieneh  ministeis  oookl 
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not  refuse  a  deelaratkNi  of  payment,  without  gross  injustice  to  the  ex-empe* 
ror,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  severe  insult  to  the  allied  powers.  Yet,  far 
from  this  pension  being  paid  with  regularity,  it  does  not  appear  that  Napo- 
leon ever  received  a  single  remittance  on  account  of  it«  The  British  resi* 
dent,  observing  how  much  he  was  harassed  by  pecuniary  straits,  and  hearing 
bis  complaints,  repeatedly  wrote  home  to  his  court  on  the  subject,  giving  it 
as  his  opinion,  **  tliat  if  these  difficulties  pressed  on  him  much  longer,  so  as 
to  preveut  him  from  continuing  the  external  show  of  a  court,  he  was  perfectly 
capable  of  crossing  over  to  Piorobino  with  his  troops,  or  committing  any  other 
extravagance."  This  was  sir  Niel  Campbell's  opinion  on  the  Slst  of  October, 
1814,  and  lord  Oastlereagh  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  French  ministers 
on  the  subject,  though  England  was  the  only  power  among  the  allies,  who, 
not  being  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  might  safely  have  left  it  to 
those  states  that  were.  The  French  were  not  ashamed  to  defend  their  con- 
duct, on  the  flimsy  pretext,  that  the  pension  was  not  due  until  the  year  of  his 
exile  was  elapsed — a  defence  wholly  evasive,  inasmuch  as  that  such  a  pen- 
sion, being  of  an  alimentary  nature,  the  quarterly  or  termly  payments  ought 
to  have  been  paid  in  advance. 

While  Napoleon,  harassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  other  sub- 
jects of  complaint,  tormented,  too,  by  the  restlessness  of  a  n|^nd  impatient 
of  restraint,  gave  vent  to  expressions  which  excited  suspicion  and  ought  to 
have  induced  caution,  his  court  began  to  assume  a  very  singular  appearance; 
it  was  like  the  court  of  a  barrack,  filled  with  military,  gens-d'armes,  police 
ofllcers  of  all  sorts,  refugees  of  every  nation,  expectants  and  dependants  upon 
the  court,  domestics  and  adventurers,  all  connected  with  Napoleon,  and  hold-  ^ 
ing  or  expecting  some  benefit  at  his  hand.  Rumours  of  every  kind  were 
buzxed  about  through  this  miscellaneous  crowd,  as  thick  as  motes  in  sun- 
shine. Suspicious  characters  appeared,  and  disappeared  again,  without 
aflfording  any  trace  of  their  journey  or  object.  The  port  was  filled  with  ships 
from  all  parts  of  Italy ;  Uie  four  armed  vessels  allotted  to  Napoleon  for  the 
protection  of  the  island,  and  seventeen  others,  belonging  to  the  miners,  were 
constantly  engaged  in  voyages  to  Italy,  and  brought  over,  or  returned  to  the 
continent,  ItaBans,  Sicilians,  Frenchmen,  and  Greeks,  who  seemed  to  be  all 
upon  the  alert,  yet  gave  no  reason  for  their  coming  or  departing. 

The  situation  of  sir  Niel  Campbell  now  became  very  embarrassing.  Na- 
poleon, affecting  to  be  more  tenacious  than  ^er  of  his  dignivy,  not  only  ex- 
cluded the  British  envoy  from  his  own  presence,  but  even  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  visiting  his  mother  and  sister.  It  was,  therefore,  only  from 
interviews  with  Napoleon  himself  that  he  could  hope  to  get  any  information; 
and  to  avail  himself  of  these,  sir  Niel  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  the 
island  occasionally,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  desiring  an  audience 
as  he  went  away  and  returned.  At  such  times  as  he  remained  on  the  island, 
be  was  discountenanced,  and  all  attention  withdrawn  from  him;  yet  in  a 
manner  so  artful,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  formal  complaint, 
especially  as  he  had  no  avowed  official  character,  and  was  something  in  the 
situation  of  a  guest,  whose  intrusion  had  placed  him  at  the  favour  of  ms  host. 
S]anptoms  of  some  approaching  catastrophe,  however,  could  not  escape  the  ' 
British  resident.  Napoleon  had  interviews  with  his  mother,  after  which  she 
appeared  deeply  distressed.  She  was  also  heard  to  speak  of  three  deputations 
which  be  had  received  from  France.  It  was,  moreover,  accounted  a  circum- 
stance of  stfonff  suspicion,  that  discharges  and  furloughs  were  granted  to  two 
or  three  hundred  of  Napoleon's  old  guaA,  by  the  medium  of  whom,  as  was  too 
late  discovered,  the  allegiance  of  me  military  in  France  was  corrupted  and 
seduced,  and  their  minds  prepared  (or  what  was  to  ei^sue.  At  length,  Mariotti, 
the  French  consul  at  Leghorn,  informed  sir  Niel  Campbell,  that  it  was  cer^ 
tainly  determined  at  EIImi,  that  Napoleon,  with  his  guards,  should  embark 
for  the  continent.  Sir  Niel  was  at  Leghorn  when  he  received  this  intelligence,' 
and  bad  left  the  Partridge  sloop  of  war  to  cruise  round  Elba.  It  was  naturally 
concluded  that  Italy  was  the  object  of  Napoleon,  to  join  with  his  brother*iA« 
law^  Miira4  who  wa9  at  that  tiais»  (atally  lor  himoeif,  raising  biB  bsimer. 
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On  the  35th  of  February,  1815,  the  Partridge  having  come  to  Leshom  and 
fetched  off  sir  Niel  Cam(ibell,  the  appearance,  as  the  vessel  approached  Porto 
Ferrajo,  on  her  return,  of  the  national  guard  on  the  batteries,  instead  of  the 
crested  grenadiers  of  the  imperial  guard,  at  once  apprized  the  British  resident 
of  what  had  taken  place.  When  he  landed,  he  found  the  mother  and  sister 
of  the  emperor  in  a  well-assumed  asony  of  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  their 
relative,  or  whom  they  affected  to  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  had 
steered  towards  the  coast  of  Barbary.  They  appeared  extremely  anxious  to 
detain  sir  Niel  Campbell  on  shore ;  but,  resistuig  their  entreaties,  and  repell- 
ing the  more  pressing  arguments  of  the  governor,  the  British  envoy  regained 
his  vessel,  ana  set  sail  in  pursuit  of  the  adventurer.  It  was,  however,  too 
late ;  the  Partridge  only  obtained  a  distant  sight  of  the  flotilla,  after  Napoleon 
and  his  forces  haid  landed. 

In  his  passage,  Napoleon  encountered  two  great  risks:  the  first  was  from 
meeting  a  royal  French  frigate,  who  hailed  the  Inconstant.  The  guards 
were  ordered  to  put  off  their  caps  and  and  go  down  below,  or  lie  upon  deck, 
while  the  captain  of  the  Inconstant  exchanged  some  civilities  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  frigate,  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  acquainted,  and  being 
well  known  in  those  seas,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  without  farther  inquiry. 
The  second  danger  was  from  the  pursuit  of  sir  Niel  Campbell,  in  the  Par- 
tridge, English  sloop  of  war,  who  pursued  with  a  determination  to  capture  or 
sink  the  whole  flotilla.  Escaping  these  dangers,  however,  it  was  on  the  1st 
of  March,  that  Napoleon,  causing  his  followers  once  more  to  assume  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade,  disembarked  at  Cannes,  a  small  seaport  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Juan,  not  far  from  Frejus,  which  had  seen  him  land,  a  single  individual  re- 
turned from  Egypt  to  conquer  a  mighty  empire ;  had  also  beheld  him  set 
sail,  a  terrified  exile,  to  occupy  the  place  of  his  banishment ;  and  now  affain 
witnessed  his  return,  a  daring  adventurer,  once  more  to  throw  the  dice  tor  a 
throne  or  a  grave.  A  small  party  of  his  guards  presented  themselves  before 
Antibes,  but  were  made  prisoners  b^  ^neral  Corsin,  the  governor  of  the 

{>lace.  Undismayed,  however,  by  this  mauspicious  commencement,  Napo- 
eon  instantly  began  his  march,  at  the  head  of  scarcely  a  thousand  men, 
towards  the  centre  of  a  kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  with  exe- 
crations, and  where  his  rival  now  occupied  in  peace  an  hereditary  throne. 
For  some  time,  the  inhabitants  gazed  on  them  with  doubtful  and  astonished 
eyes,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  assist  them  as  friends,  or  oppose  them  as  in- 
vaders. A  few  peasants  cried  Vive  Vtmpereurt  but  the  adventurers  received 
neither  countenance  nor  opposition  from  those  of  the  higher  ranks.  On  the 
evening  of  March  the  3d,  a  day  and  a  half  after  landing,  the  little  band  of  in- 
vaders reached  Cremin,  having  leA  behind  them  their  small  train  of  artillery, 
the  better  to  enable  them  to  mcuce  forced  marches.  As  Napoleqn  approached 
the  province  of  Dauphin^,  termed  the  cradle  of  the  revolution,  the  peasants 
greeted  him  with  more  general  welcome,  but  still  no  proprietors  appeared, 
no  clergy,  no  public  functionaries.  They  were,  however,  now  approximating 
to  those  by  whom  the  success  or  ruin  of  the'expedition  must  be  decided. 

Mareschal  Soult,  the  minister  at  war,  had  ordered  some  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  be  moved  into  the  country  between  Lyons  and  Charaberri,  to  sup- 
port, as  he  afterward  alleged,  the  high  language  which  Tallejnrand  had  re- 
cently been  holding  at  the  congress,  by  showing  that  France  was  in  readi- 
ness for  war.  If  Soult  acted  in  this  instance  wim  good  faith,  he  was,  to  say 
the  least,  most  unfortunate ;  for,  as  he  himself  admitted,  in  his  attempt  at  ex- 
culpation, the  troops  were  so  placed  as  if  they  had  been  purposely  thrown  in. 
Napoleon's  way,  and  proved  unhappily  to'  consist  of  corps  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  ex-emperor's  person.  On  the  7th  of  March,  the  seventh  regiment  of 
the  line,  commanded  by  colonel  Labedoyere,  arrived  at  Grenoble,    He  was  a 

S>ung  nobleman,  of  handsome  person,  and  distinguished  as  a  military  man. 
is  marriage  having  connected  him  with  the  noble  and  loyal  family  of  Da- 
mas,  he  procured  preferment  and  active  empl03rment  under  Louis  XVIII., 
through  tneir  interest,  and  they  were  induced  even  to  jdedge  themselves  for 
his  fidelity.    Yet  Labedoyere  had  been  engaged  by  Oambrone  deep  in  the 
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conspiracy  of  Elba,  and  used  the  command  thus  obtained  for  the  destruction 
of  the  monarch  by  whom  he  was  trusted. 

As  Napoleon  approached  Grenoble,  he  came  into  contact  with  the  out- 
posts of  the  ^rrison,  who  drew  out,  but  seemed  irresolute.  Napoleon  halted 
nis  own  little  band,  and  advanced  almost  alone,  exposing  his  breast,  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  He  who  will  kill  his  emperor,  let  him  now  work  his  pleasure." 
The  appeal  was  irresistible — ^the  soldiers  threw  down  their  arms,  crowded 
round  the  general  who  had  so  oAen  lead  them  to  victory,  and  shouted  Five 
i^empereur!  In  the  mean  time,  Labedoyere,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions, 
was  sallying  from  the  gates  of  Grenoble.  As  they  advanced,  he  displayed 
an  eagle,  and  began  to  distribute  among  his  soldiers  the  tri-coloured  cockades, 
which  he  had  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  drum.  They  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  It  was  at  this 'moment  the  mareschal  des  Camp  des  Villiers, 
superior  ojficer  of  Labedoyere,  arrived  on  the  spot,  alarmed  at  what  was 
going  forward,  and  expostulated  with  the  young  military  fanatic  and  the  sol- 
diers ;  but  he  was  compiled  to  teivre.  General  Marchand,  the  loyal  com- 
mandant of  Grenoble,  nad  as  little  influence  on  the  troops  remaining  in  the 
placjB ;  they  made  him  prisoner,  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  Napoleon,  who 
thus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly  three  thousand  /soldiers,  with  a 
suitable  train  of  artillery,  and  a  correspondmg  quantity  of  ammunition. 

When  inteUigence  first  reached  Pans  of  Napoleon's  arrival,  it  excited  sur- 
prise rather  than  alarm ;  and  when  the  information  was  communicated  to 
the  congress  then  sitting  at  Vienna,  it  is  said  the  members  looked  at  each 
other  and  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter !  But  when  this  adventurer  was 
found  to  traverse  the  country  without  opposition,  some  strange  and  com- 
bined treason  began  to  be  generally  apprehended.  That  the  Bourbons  might 
not  be  wanting  to  their  own  cause,  Monsieur,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  set 
out  for  Lyons,  and  the  duke  d'Angouleme  repaired  to  Nismes.  The  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  many  of  the  nobility  declared  for  the  roval  cause.  Hie 
ministers  of  foreign  nations,  then  resident  at  Paris,  hastened  to  assure  Louis 
of  the  support  of  their  sovereigns.  Corps  of  volunteers  were  raised  both 
among  the  royalists  and  the  constitutional  or  moderate  party ;  and  the  most 
animating  proclamations  cdled  the  people  to  arms.  An  address  by  the  cele- 
brated Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  tne  most  distinguished  of  the  moderate 
party,  was  remarkable  for  its  eloquence.  It  placed  in  the  most  luminous  point 
of  view  the  difierence  betWeen  the  lawful  government  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  and  the  usurpation  of  an  Attila  or  a  Genghis,  who  governed  only 
by  the  sword  of  bis  Mamelukes.  It  reminded  France  of  the  general  detesta- 
tion with  which  Napoleon  had  been  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
claimed Frenchmen  to  be  the  scorn  of  Europe,  should  they  again  stretch  tneir 
hands  voluntarily  to  the  shackles  which  they  had  burst  and  hurled  from  them. 
MX  were  summoned  to  arms,  more  especially  those  to  whom  liberty  was 
dear;  since  in  the  triumph  of  Napoleon  it  must  find  its  grave  for  ever. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  demonstrations  of  zeal,  the  public  mind  had 
obviously  been  much  influenced  by  the  causes  of  discontent  whioh  had  been 
so  artfully  enlarged  upon  for  many  months  past ;  and  it  became  every  mo- 
ment more  likely,  that  not  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  the  sword  .of  the 
army,  must  decide  the  pending  contest.  Soult,  whose  conduct  had  given 
much  cause  for  suspicion,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clarke, 
duke  of  Feltre,  less  renowned  as  a  warrior,  but  more  trustworthy  as  a  sub- 
ject. A  camp  was  established  at  Melun ;  troops  were  assembled  there ;  and 
as  much  care  as  possible  was  used  in  selecting  the  troops  to  whom  the  royal 
cause  was  to  be  committed.  In  the  mean  time,  several  circumstances  took 
place,  which  were  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  Several  discoveries 
were  made,  of  ^conspiracy  which  had  been  hatching  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  government,  and  in  which  some  of  the  military  officers  were  deeply 
implicated.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Lefevre  Denouettes,  marched  fort^ara 
bis  regiment  to  join  Napoleon ;  but  the  officers  having  penetrated  his  de- 
sign, he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  arrest  with  which  he  was 
threatened    The  two  generals  Allemands  put  the  garrison  at  Lisle»  to  the 
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number  of  six  thousand  men  in  motion,  by  means  of  forced  oiden,  dedario^ 
there  was  an  insurrection  in  Paris ;  but  mareschal  Mortter,  meetiDgr  the  trooptf 
on  the  march,  detected  and  defeated  the  conspiracy,  by  which,  had  it  taken 
effect,  the  king  and  royal  family  must  have  been  made  prisoners.  The  Alle- 
mands  were  tsuEen,  but  the  ministers  of  the  king  did  not  possess  sufficient 
energy  to  make  an  example  of  them  as  traitors  to  tiieir  country. 

The  progress  of  the  inyading  army,  in  the  mean  time,  was  uninternipiedr 
It  was  in  vain  that  at  Lyons,  Monsieur  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  mareschal  Macdonald,  endeavoured  to  retain  the 
troops  in  their  duty,  and  the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance  to  the  king.  An 
experiment  upon  each  was  made,  but  the  result  was  a  most  mortifying  disi^ 
pomtment.  Monsieur  was  obliged  to  escape  fiom  Lyons  almost  alone,  and 
Macdonald  narrowly  escaped  from  being  made  aprisoner.  Napoleon  entered 
Lyons,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men, 
and  was  soon  acknowledged  by  Ma^n,  Chalolis,  Dijon,  and  almost  all  Bur- 
gundy. Marseilles  and  dl  Provence  declared  against  the  invader,  and  the 
K>rmer  city  set  a  price  on  his  head. 

At  Lyons,  Napoleon  found  it  convenient  to  halt  for  the  refreshment  of  his 
troops,  and  to  organize  his  government  and  administration.  I>ecrees  upon 
decrees  now  issued  forth,  with  a  rapidity  which  showed  how  the  exiled  mo- 
narch had  employed  those  studious  hours  at  Elba,  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his  memoirs.  Cambaceres  was  named 
his  minister  of  justice ;  Fouch6  that  of  police ;  Davoust  was  made  minister 
of  war.  The  first  decree  abrogated  all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  courts  of  justice  and  tribunals  during  his  absence.  The  seecmd  displaeed 
all  officers  belonging  to  the  class  of  emigrants,  and  who  had  been  introduced 
into  the  army  by  the  king. ,  The  third  suppressed  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  the 
white  flag  and  cockade,  and  restored  the  tri-colouied  banner  and  the  imperial 
symbols  of  Napoleon's  authority.  A  fourth  sequestred  the  effects  of  the 
Bourbons.  A  fifth  suppressed  the  ancient  nobility  and  feudal  titles,  and 
formally  confirmed  the  proprietors  of  national  domains  in  their  possessionsL 
The  sixth  declared  sentence  of  banishment  against  all  emigrants  not  erased 
from  the  lists  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  with  oonfiacatkm  of 
their  property.  The  seventh  restored  the  legion  of  honour,  in  every  respect^ 
as  it  had  existed  under  the  emperor,  uniting  to  its  funds  the  confiscated  re- 
venues of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  And  the  eighth  and  last  decree  was  the 
most  important  of  all.  Under  pretence  that  emigrants  who  had  borne  aims 
against  France,  had  been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  peers,  and  that  the 
chamber  of  deputies  had  already  sat  for  the  legal  time,  it  dissolved  both  cham- 
bers, and  convoked  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  empire*  in  order  that  they 
might  hold,  in  the  ensuing  month  of  May,  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  tlile 
CMtnp-deJi4ai.  This  convocation  was  to  have  two  objects ;  first  to  make 
such  alterations  and  reformations  in  the  constitution  of  the  ejnpire  as  ctrcom- 
stances  should  render  advisable ;  and  secondly  to  assist  at  the  corooatioa  of 
the  empress  and  of  the  king  of  Rome. 

On  thQ  13th,  Napoleon  recommenced  his  journey,  and  proceeding  thioogfa 
Ma^on,  Chalons,  and  D^jon,  he  reached  Auxerre  on  the  17th  of  March.  The 
country  through  which  he  journeyed  was  favourable  to  his  pretensions;  it 
had  been  severely  treated  by  the  allies  during  the  last  campaign,  and  the  dis- 
like of  the  suffering  inhabitants  extended  itself  to  the  famky  who  had  beea 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  influence  of  these  strangers.  The  revolutionary 
fever  preceded  the  invaders  like  an  epidemic  disorder,  l^e  14th  regiment  ef 
lancers,  quartered  at  Auxerre,  trampled  under  foot  the  white  cockade  at  the 
first  signal.  The  sixth  regiment  of  lancers  also  declared  for  Napoleon,  and 
without  waiting  for  orders,  drove  a  few  soldiers  of  the  heosehold  troops 
from  Montereau,  and  secured  that  important  post,  which  eeoMnands  the  pM* 
sage  of  the  Seine. 

The  dismay  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  ministers  on  hearing  the  revolt  al 
Lyons  was  extreme ;  but  it  was  farther  mcreased  by  a  ihlse  report  which  had 
bean  ladwatrionsly  circnlated  of  a  pretended  victory  obtained  by  the  ve^ndist 
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party  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons.  The  conspiracy  was  so  deeply  laid,  and  it 
extended  so  widely  through  eveiy  l^ranch  of  the  government,  that  its  agents 
contrived  to  convey  this  unfounded  rumour  to  Paris  in  a  demy  official  state, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph.  It  had  the  expected  effect,  first,  in  suspending 
the  preparations  of  the  royal  party,  and  afterward  in  deepening  the  anxietv 
which  overwhelmed  them,  when  Monsieur,  returning  almost  unattended, 
brouffht  the  news  of  his  bad  success.  In  this  hour  of  extremity  Fouch^  ten* 
dered  his  assistance  to  the  almost  defenceless  king,  but  he  durst  not  be 
trusted;  and  in  the  hour  of  his  distress  Louis  had  recourse  to  mareschal 
Ney,  who,  on  the  9th  of  MarcJb,  had  an  audience  with  the  king,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  attack  Ndpoleon,  accompanying 
his  appointment  with  expressions  of  the  most  devoted  faith  to  the  kmg,  and 
declaring  his  resolution  to  bring  Napoleon  to  Paris  like  a  wild  beast  in  an 
iron  cage.  In  these  dispositions,  Ney  advanced  to  Loup  le  Saulnier,  and  ar- 
riving there  during  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th  of  March,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Napoleon,  summoning  him  to  join  his  standard  "  as  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,**  a  title  which  could  not  but  awake  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions. Ney  had  already  sounded  both  his  officers  and  privates,  and  disco- 
vered their  eager  determination  to  join  the  standard  of  their  late  emperor. 
They  were  received  bv  him  with  open  arms;  and  this  disaffection  was 
ruinous  to  the  cause  of  the  monarch.  After  attending  in  person  the  sitting  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  Louis  reviewed  the  national  guards,  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  who,  as  well  as  the  deputies,  made  a  display  of  loyalty. 
He  also  inspected  the  troops  of  the  line,  six  thousand  in  number,  but  with 
them  his  reception  was  equivocal ;  they  placed  their  caps  on  their  bayonets 
in  token  of  respect,  but  they  raised  no  shout.  As  a  last  resource,  Louis  con- 
voked a  general  council  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  18th  of  March^  when  the 
mareschals  and  other  officers  pre9ent  rave  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  could 
be  no  effectual  opposition  offered  to  Napoleon.  They  were  contradicted  by 
the  royalist  nobles,  and  the  dispute  pew  ao  warm  that  Louis  was  obliged  to 
break  up  the  meeting,  and  prepare  himself  to  abandon  his  capital,  which  the 
prevalence  of  his  enemies  and  the  disunion  of  his  friends  left  him  no  longer 
any  hope  of  successfully  defending. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  armies  approached  each  other  at  Melun ;  that  of 
the  king  being  under  the  conunand  of  mareschal  Maodonald.  On  the  30th 
his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines  to  receive  the  invaders,  who  were 
aaid  to  be  advancing  from  Fontainebleau.  There  was  a  long  pause  of  sus- 
pense— at  length,  about  noon  a  galloping  of  horses  was  heanf-^an  open  car- 
riage appeared,  surrounded  by  a  few  hussars,  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  It 
came  on  at  full  speed ;  and  Napoleon,  leaping  from  the  vehicle,  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  ranks  which  had  been  formed  to  oppose  him.  His  escort  threw 
themselves  from  their  horses,  mingled  with  their  ancient  comrades,  and  the 
effect  of  their  exhortations  was  instantaneous  on  men  whose  minds  were 
already  half  made  up  to  the  purpose  which  they  now  accomplished.  There 
was  a  general  shout  of  Five  Nap6U<m  I  Thus  the  last  army  of  the  BouHnma 
passed  from  their  side,  and  no  tarther  obstruction  existed  between  Napoleon 
and  the  capital  which  he  was  once  more,  though  only  for  a  brief  space,  to  in- 
babit  as  a  sovereign. 

The  unhappy  Louis  had  anticipated  the  defection  which  took  place,  and' 
awaited  not  the  conse<ioence  of  its  actual  aitival.  He  departed  from  Paris, 
escorted  by  his  household,  at  one  in  the  mormng  of  the  20tn  of  March.  Even 
at  that  untimely  hour,  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  the  national  guards  and 
a  number  of  citizens,  who  wept  and  entreated  him  to  remain,  offering  to 
flhed  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  defbnoe.  But  the  king  prudently  declined 
to  accept  of  sacrifices  which  could  now  have  availed  nothing.  He  there- 
ibre  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Lisle,  passing  through  AbbeviUe  and  other 
garrison  towns,  where  the  soldiers  received  him  with  sullen  respect ;  and 
though  not  obscurely  intimating  that  they  intended  to  join  his  rival  they 
would  neither  injure  his  person  nor  insult  his  misfortunes.  At  Lisle  he  had' 
lioped  to  make  a  stand ;  bat  mtt'esohal  Mortier,  aware  of  the  diisatiafied  and 
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resileBB  state  of  the  ffarrison,  urged  him  to  proceed  for  the  safety  of  his  life  f 
and,  compelled  to  a  second  exile,  he  departed  to  Ostend,  and  from  thence 
to  Ghent,  where  he  established  his  exiled  court.  In  the  mean  while,  the  re- 
volution had  fuU  play  in  the  metropolis.  Lavalette,  one  of  Napoleon's  most 
decided  adherents,  assumed  the  management  of  the  post-office  in  the  name 
of  the  latter,  an  office  which  he  had  enjoyed  under  his  former  reign.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  intercept  the  royal  proclamations,  and  to  announce  to 
every  department  officially  the  restoiration  of  the  emperor.  The  white  flag, 
which  floated  on  the  Tuileries  was  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  the  tn-co- 
loured  banner. 

Napoleon  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  in  the  same  open  carriage  which  he 
had  used  since  his  landing ;  and  a  singular  contrast  was  exhibited  between 
his  entry  and  the  departure  of  the  king*  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  such  of  the  citizens  as  desired  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity ;  by  the  wailing  of  the  defenceless,  and  the  anxious  fears  of  the  wise  and 
prudent.  The  former  entered  amid  the  shouts  of  armed  columns,  who,  exist- 
ing by  war  and  desolation,  welcomed  with  military  acclamations  the  leader 
who  was  to  restore  them  to- their  element.  When  Napoleon  presented  him- 
self among  them  they  crowded  around  him  so  closely  that  he  was  compelled 
to  exclaim,  ^  my  friends,  you  stifle  me  !*'  and  his  officers  were  obliged  to 
support  him  in  their  arms  up  the  grand  staircase,  and  thence  into  the  royal 
apartments,  where  he  received  the  joyoi^s  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  And 
never,  in  the  most  ensanguined  and  triumphant  field,  of  battle,  had  the  terri- 
ble ascendency  of  Napoleon's  genius  appeared  half  so  predominant  as  during 
his  march  from  .Cannes  to  Paris.  He  who  left  the  same  coast  only  a  year 
before,  disguised  like  a  slave,  and  weeping  like  a  woman  for  fear  of  assassi- 
nation, returned  in  grandeur  like  that  of  the  returning  wave,  which,  the  farther  it 
has  retreated,  is  rolled  back  on  the  shore  with  the  more  terrific  and  overwhelm- 
ing violence !  The  "  bravest  of  the  brave,**  who  came  determined  to  oppose 
him*  as  he  would  a  wild  beast,  recognised  his  superiority,  when  confronted 
with  him,  and  sunk  again  into  his  satellite. 

The  congress  at  Vienna  happened  fortunately  not  to  be  dissolved,  when 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  was  laid  before  them  by  Talley- 
rand, on  the  11th  of  March.  The  communication  of  this  astounding  event, 
which  threatened  to  abolish  all  their  labours,  seemed  at  first  so  like  a  triclo 
of  pantomime,  that  laughter  was  the  first  emotion  it  excited  in  almost  every 
one.  The  merry  mood,  however,  did  not  last  long— the  event  was  too  seri- 
ous and  too  pregnant  of  mischief  to  be  sported  with.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  congress,  by  an  unequivocal  declaration,  to  express  their  sentiments  on 
this  extraordinary  occasion.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  March,  the  follow- 
ing declaration  appeared  :  after  reciting  the  fact,  it  thus  proceeded : — 

**  By  thus  breaking  the  convention,  which  had  established  him  in  the  island 
of  Elba,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  destroys  the  only  legal  title  on  which  his  ex- 
istence depended ;  and  by  appearing  again  in  France  with  projects  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
has  manifested  to  the  universe  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce  with 
him.  The  powers  consequently  declare,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has 
placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations  ^  and  that,  as  an 
enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  o^  the  world,  he  has  rendered  himself 
liable  to  public  vengeance.  They  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that,  firmlv  re- 
solved to  maintain  entire  thei treaty  of  Paris  of  May  the  30th,  1814,  and  the 
dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  and  those  which  they  have  resolved 
on,  or  shall  hereafter  resolve  on,  to  complete  and  to  cons<^date  it,  they  wiU 
employ  all  their  means,  and  will  unite  all  their  efibrts,  that  the  general 
peace,  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  Europe,  and  the  constant  purpose  of  their 
labours,  may  not  again  be  troubled ;  and  to  provide  against  every  attempt 
which  shall  threaten  to  replunge  the  world  into  the  disorders  of  revolution.** 

All  Europe  now  rang  with  preparations  for  war.  A  treaty  was  formed  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  in  which  the  contractinf 
partis  agreed  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  tieaty  of  Paris,  which  excluded 
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Buonaparte  from  the  throne,  and  to  enforce  the  decree  of  outlawry  issued 
against  him— each  of  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to  keep  constantly  in 
the  field  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men — and  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  but  by.  common  consent,  with  numerous  other  stipulations. 
In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  to  the  ministers  of  ^e 
allied  powers  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He  sent 
a  letter  to  each  of  the  sovereigns,  expressing  his  desire  to  make  peace  on 
the  same  principles  which  had  been  arranged  with  the  Bourbons.  To 
these  letters  no  answers  were  returned ;  the  decision  of  the  allies  had  been 
already  adopted. 

Napoleon,  finding  that  nothing  remained  to  be  hoped  for  from  negotiation 
with  the  allies,  soon  became  sensible  that  the  grand  point  at  issue  could  only 
be  decided  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  consequently  set  himself  in  good 
earnest  to  conciliate  the  French  people  and  ingratiate  himself  with  tlfem.  He 
publkhed  a  list  of  his  trrieTances  m  justification  of  the  step  he  had  taken; 
sucinu,  his  separation  trom  his  family — the  non-payment  of  his  pension,  &c. 
&c.,  and  especially  insisted  upon  his  having  been  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation.  Had  he  said  the  voice  of  the  army,  he  might  have  obtained  more 
credit ;  for  certainly  the  army  had  sufficiently  shown  themselves  to  be  his 
own,  upon  n-ounds  which  are  easily  appreciated.  On  the  14th  of  May,  a  pro- 
cession and  solemn  festival  was  held  in  favour  of  the. federates  (or  Parisian 
rabble^ ;  and  the  motley  and  ill-arranged  ranks  which  assembled  on  this  me- 
morable occasion  exhibited,  in  the  eyes  of  the  disgusted  and  terrified  spec- 
tators, scenes  which  had  formerly  characterized  the  revolution,  and  recalled 
an  era  unfortunately  too  famous.  The  emperor  himself  appeared  to  shrink 
from  it  with  disgust  and  abhorrence.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  Champ-de-Mai 
was  held — the  object  of  which,  however,  was  not  to  receive  the  empress 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  son,  but  to  behold  the  eagles,  the  signals  of  instant  and 
t)loody  war,  distributed  by.  the  emperor  to  his  officers.  This  piece  of  pa- 
geantry also  went  off  coldly — ^in  the  language  of  the  royalists,  it  was  a  con- 
demned farce,  which  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  bloody  tragedy.  He 
then  gave  his  subjects  a  new  constitution,  which  was  extremely  ill-received 
by  all  parties.  The  chambers  assembled  and  discussed  it  with  freedom  and 
acrimony ;  but  his  situati^on  obliged  him  to  leave  it  with  them,  and  he  took  his 
farewell  by  an  address  to  both  chambers,  which  was  sensible,  manly,  and  be- 
coming his  situation.  He  surrendered,  in  their  presence,  all  his  pretensions 
to  absolute  power,  and  professed  himself  a  friend  to  liberty.  There  was  little 
cause,  he  remarked,  to  provide  against  the  intoxications  of  triumph,  when 
they  were  about  to  contend  for  existence.  He  stated  the  crisis  to  be  immi- 
nent, and  cautioned  the  chamber  to  avoid  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  people 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  en- 
gaging fiercely  in  abstract  discussions,  even  while  the  battering  rams  of  the 
common  enemy  were  shaking  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Thus  parted  Napo- 
'  leon  and  his  chamber  of  legislation ;  he  to  tr^  his  fortune  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  they  to  their  task  of  altering  and  modifying  the  new  code  of  laws. 
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qf  June — Battle  of  Ligny,  16lA  of  June — Reireat  of  the  BritiA  on  Waterloo, 
where  Lord  Wellinf;Um  resolves  to  make  a  Stand — Desertion  of  this  celebrated 
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June,  1616.  ^ 

Tbi  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  permanency  of  the  new  order  of  thinn 
was  to  be  determined*  not  by  votes  and  oaths,  hot  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.  The  close  of  Uie  year  1814  had  left  the  whole  fortified  frontier  of 
the  Belgic  provinces,  on  *the  side  of  France,  occupied  by  strong  garrisons, 
chiefly  of  British  troops,  or  of  snch  as  were  in  British  pay.  From  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  alarm  excited  by  Napoleon's  attempt  to  reinstate  himself 
In  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  reinforcements  had  been  unremittingly  sent 
fh)m  England,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  arrived  at  Brussels  from 
Vienna  to  take  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  and  foreign  troops  in 
Belgium.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1815,  the  Prussian  army,  commanded 
by  prince  Blucher,  arrived  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Namur,  and  frequent  con- 
ferences relative  to  a  frian  of  co-operation  were  held  by  the  two  generals. 
The  principal  French  army  was  at  this  period  posted  near  A.vesnes  in  Flan- 
diers,  and  preparations  for  defence  against  invasion  had  been  made  at  Laon 
and  the  castle  of  Guise. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Napoleon  quitted  Paris,  and,  as  he  threw  himself 
into  his  carriage  to  join  his  army,  "  I  go,**  said  he,  ••  to  measure  myself  with 
Wellington."  The  army  of  the  latter  might  contain  about  thirty  thousand 
English  troops ;  but  they  did  not  consist  of  those  veteran  soldiers  who  had 
served  under  him  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  flower  of  which  had  been  des- 
patched upon  the  American  expedition.  The  greater  pert  of  them  were 
second  battalions,  or  regiments  which  had  been  filled  up  with  new  recruits. 
The  foreigners  were  fifieen  thousand  Hanoverians,  with  the  celebrated  Ger* 
man  legion,  eight  thousand  strong,  which  had  so  often  distinguished  itself  in 
Spain ;  five  thousand  Brunswickers  under  the  gallant  duke ;  and  about  se- 
venteen thousand  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Nassau  troops,  commanded  by  tbs 
prince  of  Orange.  On  the  Germans  the  utmost  reliance  was  deservedly 
placed :  but  some  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  steadiness  of  the 
Belgian  troops.  Discontents  had  prevailed  among  them,  which,  at  one  pe- 
riod, had  broken  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  was  not  subdued  without  blood- 
shed. Most  of  them  had  served  in  the  French  ranks,  and  it  was  feared  some 
of  them  might  retain  predilections  and  correspondences  dangerous  to  the 
general  cause.  Napoleon  himself  had  anticipations  of  the  same  kind.  He 
brought  in  his  train  several  Belgian  officers,  expecting  there  would  be  a 
movement  in  his  favour  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
Flemings  disappointed  him;  they  dreaded  the  return  of  his  tyranny.  Some 
of  these  troops  behaved  with  distinguished  valour;  and  most  of  them  sup- 
ported the  ancient  military  character  of  the  Walloons.  The  Dutch  troops 
were  in  (general  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
cause  of  independence. 

The  Prussian  array  had  been  recruited  to  its  hiehest  war  establishment 
within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  after  Napoleon's  return  had  been 
announced,  and  was  reinforced  in  a  manner  surprising  to  those  who  do  not 
reflect,  how  much  the  resources  of  a  state  depend  on  the  zeal  of  the  inhabit' 
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isnts.  Their  enthusiastic  hatred  to  France,  founded  partly  on  the  recoUee* 
tion  of  former  injuries,  partly  on  that  of  recent  success,  was  animated  at  once 
trjr  feelings  of  triumph  and  of  revenge ;  and  they  marched  to  this  new  war» 
as  to  a  national  crusade  against  an  inveterate  enemy.  Blucher  was,  how- 
ever, deprived  of  a  vahiahle  part  of  his  army  by  the  discontent  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  among  whom  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  when  the  congress  announced 
their  intention  of  transferring  part  of  the  Saxon  dbminions  to  Prussia. 
Blucher  arrived  at  Liege,  with  the  Prussian  army,  which  was  concentrated 
on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  rivers,  occupying  Charleroi,  Namur,  Givot, 
and  Lie?e.  The  duke  of  Wellington  covered  Brussels  where  he  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters,  communicating  by  his  left  wing  with  the  right  of  the 
Prussians.  There  was  a  prevalent  'notion  that  Napoleon's  threatened  ad- 
vance would  take  place  on  Namur,  as  he  was  likely  to  find  least  opposition 
at  that  dismantled  city. 

The  duke  of  Wellington's  first  corps,  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  with 
two  divisions  of  British  troops,  two  of  Hanoverians,  and  two  of  Belgians,  oc- 
cupied Enghein,  Brain  le  Compte,  and  Nivelles,  and  served  as  a  reserve  to  the 
Prussian  division  under  Ziethen  which  was  at  Charleroi.  -  The  second  divi- 
sion, commanded  by  lord  Hill,  included  two  British,  two  Hanoverian,  and 
one  Belgian  divisions ;  it  was  centred  at  Halle,  Oudenard,  and  Grammont. 
The  reserve,  under  general  Picton,  who,  at  lord  Wellington's  special  request* 
had  accepted  of  the  situation  of  second  in  command,  consisted  of  .the  two 
remaining  British  divisions,  with  three  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  was  stationed 
at  Brussels  and  Ghent.    The  cavalry  occupied  Grammont  and  Nieve. 

Napoleon  in  person,  accompanied  by  his  guard,  which  had  marched  from 
Paris,  advanced  to  Vervins  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  other  divisions  of  his 
selected  grand  army  had  been  assembled  on  the  frontier,  and  the  whole,  con- 
sisting of  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  four  of  pavalry,  were  combined  at 
Beaumont  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  with  a  degree  of  secrecy  and  ex- 
pedition which  showed  the  usual  genius  q(  their  commander.  The  emperor 
reviewed  the  troops  in  person,  reminded  them  that  the  dav  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  great  victories  of  Marengo  and  Friedland,  and  called  on  them  to 
remember  that  the  enemies  whom  they  had. then  defeated  were  the  same 
against  whom  they  were  now  arrayed.  "Are  they  and  we,"  he  asked,  "no 
longer  the  same  men  t"  The  address  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  French  soldiers,  always  sensitively  alive  to  military  and  national 
glory.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  French  army  was  in  motion  in  every  direc- 
tion. Their  advanced-guard  of  light  troops  swept  the  western  bank  of  the 
Sambre  clear  of  all  the  allied  troops  of  observation.  They  then  advanced 
upon  Charleroi,  which  was  well  defended  by  the  Prussians  under  general 
Ziethen,  who  was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  on  the  large  village  of  Oos- 
selies.  Here  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  second  division  of  the  French 
army,  and  Ziethen  was  compelled  to  take  the  route  of  Fleurus,  whereby  he 
united  himself  with  the  Prussian  force,  which  lay  abont  the  villages  of  Ligny 
and  St.  Ormond.  The  Prussian  "general  had,  however,  made  such  a  pro- 
tracted resistance,  as  gave  time  for  the  alarm  being  taken. 

'  By  this  movement  the  plan  of  Napoleon  was  made  apparent :  it  was  at 
once  most  scientific  and  adventurous.  His  numbera  were  not  suflicient  to 
sustain  a  conflict  with  the  armies  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  united ;  but  by 
forcing  his  way  so  as  to  separate  the  one  enemy  from  the  other,  he  would 
gain  the  advantage  of  acting  against  either  individually  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces,  while  he  could  spare  enough  of  detached  troops  to  keep  the 
other  in  check.  To  accomplish  this  masterly  manoeuvre,  it  was  necessary 
to  push  onwards  upon  a  part  of  the  British  advance,  which  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  yet  more  advanced  posts  of  Frasnes,  where 
some  of  the  Nassau  troops  were  stationed.  But  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
Napoleon's  forced  marches  had  in  some  measure  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  by  dispereing  his  forces  so  much,  that,  at  a  time  when  every  hour 
was  of  consequence,  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Charleroi  until  his 
wearied  and  over-marched  anay  had  collected.    lA  the  mean  time,  Ney  wis 
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detached  against  Frasnes  and  Quatre  Brast  but  the  troope  of  Namor  main* 
tained  their  post  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Jane.  It  is  possible  tho 
French  mareschal  might  have  succeeded  had  he  made  the  attack  at  Prasnes 
with  his  whole  force;  but  hearing  a  cannonade  in  the  direction  of  Fleure^ 
he  detached  a  division  to  support  the  French  in  that  quarter :  a  step  for 
which,  as  he  acted  on  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  instead  of  yielding 
precise  obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  he  was  reprimanded — a  circum- 
stance rather  curiously  contrasted  with  the  subsequent  case  of  GFOuchy» 
upon  whom  Napoleon  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  be* 
cause  he  did  follow  his  orders  precisely,  and  press  the  Prussians  at  Wavre^ 
instead  of  being  diverted  from  tnat  object  by  the  cannonade  on  the  left.  The 
manoeuvre  of  Napoleon  thus  failed,  though  it  had  nearly  been  successful. 
He  nevertheless  persisted  in  his  effort  of  dividing,  if  possible,  the  British 
army  from  the  Prussians. 

At  six  q'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  lord  Wellington,  then  at  Brus- 
sels, received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  French  army ;  but  it  was  not 
sufficiently  authenticated  to  induce  him  to  put  his  army  in  motion,  on  an  oc- 
casion when  a  false  movement  might  have  proved  ruinous.  About  eleven  of 
the  same  night,  more  certain  accounts  reached  Bnissels,  tha^  the  advance  of 
the  French  was  upon  the  line  of  the  Sambre.  Reinforcements  were  now 
hastily  moved  on  to  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  arrived  there 
in  person  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  mstantly  rode 
from  that  position  to  Brie,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Blucher.  It  ap- 
peared at  this  time  that  the  whole  French  force  was  about  to  be  directed 
against  the  Prussians;  and  Blucher  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  Three 
of  his  divisions,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  men,  had  been  got  into  posl* 
tion  on  a  chain  of  gentle  heights,  running  from  Brie  to  the  Sambre.  In  front 
of  their  line  lay  the  villages  of  the  greater  and  lesser  St.  Amand,  as  also  that 
of  Ligny,  all  of  which  were  strongly  occupied.  From  the  extremity  of  his 
right,  Blucher  could  communicate  with  the  British  at  Quatre  Bras^  upon 
which  the  British  commander  was,  as  fast  as  distance  would  permit,  concen- 
trating his  army.  The  fourth  Prussian  division,  being  that  of  Bulow,  sta* 
tioned  between  Liege  and  Hainault,  was  at  too  great  a;  distance  to  be  brought 
up,  though  every  effort  was  made  for  the  purpose.  Blucher,  however,  un- 
dertook, notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Bulow,  to  receive  a  battle  in  this  po- 
sition, trusting  to  the  support  of  the  English  army,  who,  by  a  flank  movement 
to  the  left,  were  to  march  to  his  assistance. 

Napoleon  had,  in  the  mean  time,  settled  his  own  plan  of  ba^ttle.  He  de» 
termined  to  leave  mareschal  Ney  with  a  division  of  forty-five  thousand  men, 
with  instructions  to  drive  the  English  from  Quatre  Bras,  before  their  array 
was  concentrated  and  reinforced,  and  thus  prevent  their  co-operating  with 
Blucher,  wlnle  he  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  attacked  the 
Prussian  position  at  Ligny.  Ney  being  thus  on  the  French  led  wing  at 
Frasnes  and  Quatre  Bras,  and  Napoleon  on  the  right  at  Ligny,  a  division 
under  d'Erlon,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  served  as  a  centre  of  the 
army,  and  was  placed  near  Marchiennes,  from  which  it  might  march  laterally 
either  to  support  Ney  or  Napoleon,  as  circumstances  might  require.  As  two 
battles  took  place  on  the  16th  of  June,  it  is  necessary  to  take  distinct  notice 
of  both.  That  of  Ligny  was  the  principal  action.  The  French  emperor  was 
unable  to  conoentrate  his  forces,  so  as  to  commence  the  attack  upon  the 
Prussians,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hour  it  benn  with 
uncommon  fury  all  along  the  Prussian  line.  After  a  continued  attack  of  two 
hours,  the  French  had  only  obtained  possession  of  a  part  of  the  village  of 
St.  Amand.  The  position  of  the  Prussians,  however,  was  thus  far  defective, 
that  the  main  part  of  their  army  being  drawn  up  on  the  heights,  and  the  re- 
mainder occupying  villages  which  lay  at  their  toot,  the  reinforcements  des- 
patched to  the  latter  were  necessarily  exposed,  during  their  descent,  to  the 
fire  from  the  French  artillery,  placed  on  the  meadows  below.r  Notwithstand- 
ing this  disadvantage,  by  which  the  Prussians  suffered  much.  Napoleon 
thovgbt  the  issue  of  the  oontest  so  doubtful,  that  he  sent  for  d'£rioa*s  din* 
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Bion,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  stationed  near  Marchiennes,  half-way 
between  Q*jatre  Bras  and  Ligny.,   In  the  mean  while,  observing  that  Blo- 
cher  drew  ]iis  reserve  together  on  St.  Amand,  he  changed  his  point  of  at- 
tack, and  directed  all  his  force  against  Ligny,  of  which,  after  a  desperate  re« 
sistance,  he  at  length  obtained  possession.    The  French  guards,  supported 
by  their  heavy  cavalry,  ascended  the  heights,  and  attacked,  the  Prussian 
position  in  th^  rear  of  Ligny«  and  the  reserves  of  the  Prussian  infaJitiy 
having  been  despatched  to  St.  Amand,  Blucher  had  no  means  of  repelliug  the 
attack,  except  by  that  of  his  cavalry.    He  therefore  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and  charged  in  the  most  determined  manner,  but  without  success. 
The  cavalry  of  Blucher  were  forced  back  in  disorder.    The  veteran  prince 
mareschal,  as  he  directed  the  retreat,  was  involved  in  one  of  the  charges  of 
the  cavalry,  his  horse  struck  down  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  he  himself  pros- 
trated on  the  ground.     His  aid-de-camp  threw  himself  beside  the  valiant  , 
Prussiati,  determined  to  share  his' fate,  and  had  the  precaution  to  fling  his 
cloak  over  him,  to  prevent  his  being  recognised  by  the  French  soldiers.    The 
enemy^s  cuirassiers  passed  over  him,  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  repulsed, 
and  in  their  ttim  pursued  by  the  Prussian  cavalry,  that  Blucher  was  raised 
and  remounted.     His  death  or  captivity,  at  that  eventful  moment,  might 
have  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  as  it  may  be 
reasonably  questioned  whether  any  thing  short  of  personal  influence  and  ex- 
ertion could,  after  this  hard-fought  and  unfortunate  day,  have  again  brought 
the  Prussian  army  into  action  on  the  eventful  I8th  of  June.    When  relieved 
and  again  mounted,  Blucher  directed  the  retreat  upon  Tilly,  and  achieved 
it  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who  did  not  continue  their  pursuit  beyond  the 
heights  which  the  Prussians  had  been  compelled  to  abandon.    Such  was  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  in  which  the  Prussians,  as  Blucher  truly  said,  lost  the  field 
but  not  their  honour.    The  Prussians  are  said  to  have  lost  in  this  sanguinary 
action,  ten  thousand  men ;  those  of  the  French  were  not  much  fewer.    But 
the  French  emperor  had  struck  an  important  blow :  he  had  overpowered  a 
stubborn  and  inveterate  enemy,  and  opened  the  campaign  with  favourable 
auspices.    The  degree  of  advantage,  however,  which  Napoleon  might  have 
derived  from  the  Prussian  retreat,  was  greatly  limited  by  the  indifferent  suc- 
cess of  Ney  against  lord  Wellington.    Of  this  second  action  I  have  now  to 
give  you  some  account.        \ 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Frasnes  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British 
who  now  took  a  position  at  Quatre  Bras,  a  point  of  importance,  as  four  roads 
diverge  from  it  in  different  directions.  On  the  left  of  the  causeway,  leading 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  is  a  wood  called  Bois  de  Bossa,  which,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  was  strongly  contend  by  sharp-shooters  on  both 
sides,  but  at  length  carried  by  the  French  and  maintained  for  a  time.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  main  attack  commenced  but  was  repulsed. 
The  British  infantry,  however,  and  particularly  the  42d  regiment  of  High- 
landers, suffered  severely  from  an  unexpected  charge  of  lancers,  whose  ap- 
proach was  hid  from  them  by  the  character  of  the  ground,  intersected  with 
nedgcs,  and  covered  with  heavy  crops  of  rye.  Two  companies  of  the  High- 
landers were  cut  off,  not  having  time  to  unm  the  square ;  the  others  suis 
eeeded  in  getting  into  order,  and  beating  off  the  lancers.  Ney  then  attempted  , 
a  general  charge  of  heavy  cavalry ;  but  they  were  received  with  such  a  gall- 
ing fire  from  the  British  infantry,  joined  to  a  battery  of  two  guns,  that  it 
could  not  be  sustained;  the  whole  causeway  was  strewed  with  men  and 
horses,  and  the  fugitives,  who  escaped  to  the  rear,  announced  the  loss  of  an 
action  which  was  far  from  being  decided,  considenng  that  the  British  had 
few  infantry  and  artillery,  though  reinforcements  of  both  were  coming  fast 
forwards.  The  French,  as  already  said,  had,  about  three  o'clock  obtained 
possession  of  the  Bois  de  Bossa,  and  driven  out  the  Belgians ;  but  they  were 
m  return  themselves  expelled  by  the  British  guards,  who  successfully  resisted 
every  attempt  made  by  the  French  to  penetrate  into  the  wood  during  the 
day.  As  the  English  reinforcements  arrived  in  succession,  mareschal  Ney 
tNscame  desirous  of  an  additional  force,  and  sent  to  procure  the  assistance  cf 
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Erlon^s  ditision ;  but  those  troops  had  been  preyiously  ordered  to  succour 
the  emperor's  own  army.  As  the  affair  of  Lig^ny  was,  however,  over  before 
they  arrived,  the  division  was  sent  towards  Frasnes  to  assist  Ney ;  but  his 
battle  was  also  by  this  time  over,  and  thus  d'Erlou's  troops  marched  from 
one  flank  to  the  other,  without  firing  a  musket  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
battle  of  Quatre'  Bras  terminated  with  the  light ;  the  British  retained  pos- 
session'of  the  field,  which  they  had  maintained  with  so  much  obstinacy,  be- 
cause the  duke  of  Wellington  conceived  that  Blucher  would  be  able  to 
make  good  his  ground  at  Ligny,  and  was  consequently  desirous  that  the 
armies  should  retain  the  line  of  communication  which  they  had  occupied  in 
the  morning. 

The  Prussians,  having  evacuated  all  the  villages  which  they  held  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ligny,  had  concentrated  their  forces  to  retreat  upon  the 
river  Dyle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wavre.  By  this  retrograde  movement  they 
were  placed  about  six  leagues  to  the  rear  of  their  former  position,  and  had 
united  themselves  to  Bulow*s  division,  which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
^flfklr  of  Ligny.  But  of  this  retreat  lord  Wellington  was  ignorant  until 
about  seven  o'clock  the  jiext  morning,  when  he  himself  deemed  it  necessary 
to  commence  a  retrograde  movement  towards  Waterloo,  in  order  the  better 
to  recover  his  communication  with  the  Prussians,  aihd  resume  the  execution 
of  the  plan  of  co-operation  which  had  been  previously  arranged  between  him 
and  Blucher,  but  wtiich  had  been  in  some  degree  disconcerted  by  the  sudden 
irruption  of  the  French  and  thj  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ligny  by  the  Prussians. 
The  retreat  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  regularity,  though  it  was  as 
usual  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  the  soldier.  The  news  of  the  battle  of 
Ligny  spread  through  the  ranks,  and  even  the  most  sanguine  did  not  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  Prussians  would  be  so  soon  able  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment. The  weathbr  was  tempestuous  in  the  extreme ;  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. But  this  so  far  favoured  the  British,  by  rendering  the  ploughed  fields 
impracticable  for  the  horse,  so  that  their  march  was  covered  from  the  attacks 
of  the  French  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  and  the  operations  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  pursued  were  confined  to  the  causeway.  At  Genappe,  however,  a 
small  town  where  a  narrow  bridge  over  the  river  Dyle  can  only  be  approached 
by  a  confined  street,  there  was  an  attack  on  the  British  rear,  which  the  Ene- 
lish  light  cavalry  were  unable  to  repell ;  but  the  heavy  cavalry  be'mg  brought 
up,  repulsed  the  French,  who  gave  the  rear  of  the  army  no  farther  disturb- 
ance for  the  day.  In  the  evening,  the  duke  of  Wellington  arrived  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Waterloo,  which  he  had  previously  fixed  upon  as  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  had,  in  certain  events,  determined  to  make  a  stand  for 
covering  Brussels.  f 

The  English  army  occupied  a  chain  of  heights,  extending  from  a  ravine 
and  village  termed  Marco-Braine,  on  the  right,  to  a  hamlet  called  Tor-la- 
Haye,  on  the  left.  Corresponding^  to  this  chain  of  heights,  there  runs  one 
somewhat  parallel  to  them,  on  which  the  French  were  posted.  A  small  val- 
ley winds  between  them  of  various  breadth  at  different  points,  but  not  gene- 
rally exceeding  half  a  mile.  The  declivity  on  either  side  into  the  valley  has 
a  varied,  but  on  the  whole  a  gentle  slope,  diversified  by  a  number  of  undu- 
lating irregularitiea  of  ground.  The  field  is  crossed  by  two  highroads,  ot 
causeways,  both  leading  to  Brussels— K)ne  from  Charleroi  through  Quatre 
Bras  and  Grenappe,  by  which  the  British  army  had  just  retreated,  and  another 
by  Nivelles.  These  roads  traverse  the  valley,  and  meet  behind  the  village 
of  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army.  The  farm-house 
of  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  hamlet,  was 
much  closer  to  the  rear  of  the  British  army  than  the  latter.  On  the  Charleroi 
causeway,  in  front  of  the  line,  there  is  another  farm-house,  called  La  Haye 
Sainte,<eiiuated  nearly  kt  the  foot  of  the  declivity  leading  into  the  valley. 
On  the  opposite  chain  of  eminences,  a  village  called  La  BeUe  Alliance  gives 
"name  to  the  range  of  heights.  It  exactly  fronts  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  these  two 
points  formed  the  respective  centres  of  the  French  and  English  position. 
An  old-fashioned  Flemish  viUa,  called  Hougomont,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
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▼alley,  surrounded  with  gardens,  offices*  and  a  wood,  about  two  acres  in  ex- 

^nt,  of  tall  beech-trees.  Behind  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  the  ground 
again  sinks  into  a  hollow,  which  served  to  afford  some  sort  of  shelter  to  the 
second  line  of  the  British.  In  the  rear  of  this  second  valley  is  the  great  and 
extensive  forest  of  Soignes,  through  which  runs  the  causeway  to  Brussels. 
On  the  road,  two  miles  in  the  tear  of  the  JBritish  army,  is  placed  the  small 
town  of  Waterloo. 

By  the  march  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo,  lord  Wellington  had  restored 
his  communication  with  Blucher,  which  had  been  dislocated  by  the  retreat 
of  the  Prussians  to  Wavre.  When  established  there,  Blucher  was  once  more 
upon  the  same  line  with  the  British,  the  distance  between  the  Prussian  rieht 
flank  and  the  British  left  being  about  five  leagues.  The  ground  which  lay 
between  the  two  extreme  points,  called  the  heights  of  St.  Lambert,  was  ex- 
ceedingly rugged  and  wooded ;  and  the  cross  roads  which  traversed  it  were 
dreadfully  bnjken  up  by  the  late  tempestuous  weather.  The  duke  despatched 
intelligence  of  his  position  in  front  of  Waterloo  to  prince  Blucher,  acquaint 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  with  his  resolution  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  pro- 
vided the  prince  would  afford- him  the  support  of  two  divisions  of  the  Prus- 
sian army.  Blucher  replied  that  he  would  move  to  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
support,  not  with  two  divisions  only,  but  with  his  whole  army ;  and  that  be 
asked  no  longer  time  to  prepare  for  his  movement,  than  was  necessary  to 
supply  food,  and  serve  out  cartridges  to  his  soldiers. 

It  was  three  o*c]ock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  when  the  British  came 
on  the  field,  and  took  up  their  bivouac  for  the  night  in  the  order  of  battle  in 
which  they  were  to  fight  the  next  day.  It  was  much  later  before  Napoleon 
reached  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance  in  person,  and  his  army  did  not 
come  up  in  full  force  till  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Great  part  of  the  French 
had  passed  the  night  in  the  little  village  of  Genappe ;  and  Napoleon's  owi^ 
quarters  had  been  at  the  farm-house  called  Caillon,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear 
of  La  Belle  Alliance.  In  the  morning*  when  Napoleon  had  formed  his  line 
of  battle,  his  brother  Jerome  Buonaparte  commanded  on  the  left — counts 
RelUe  and  d'Erlon  the  centre — and  count  Lobau  on  the  right.  Mareschals 
Sonlt  and  Ney  acted  as  lieutenants-general  to  the  emperor.  The  French 
force  on  the  field  consisted  probably  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  men. 
At  the  highest  computation  the  British  force  did  not  exceed  that  number. 
Each  army  was  commanded  by  the  chief,  under  whom  they  had  offered  to 
defy  the  world.  The  British  army  was  divided  into  two  lines ;  the  right  of 
the  first  line  consisted  of  the  second  and  fourth  English  divisions ;  the  third 
and  sixth  Hanoverians ;  and  the  first  corps  of  Belgians,  under  lord  Hill.  The 
centre  was  composed  of  the  corps  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Brun^ 
wickers,  and  troops  of  Nassau,  having  the  guards,  under  general  Cooke,  on 
the  right,  and  the  division  of  general  Alton  on  the  left.  Tiie  left  wing  con- 
sisted of  the  divisions  of  Picton,  Lambert,  and  Kemp.  The  second  line  was 
in  most  instances  formed  of  the  troops  least  worthy  of  confidence,  or  which 
had  suffered  too  severely  in  the  action  on  the  16th,  to  be  again  exposed  until 
extreme  necessity  called  for  it.  The  cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  dis- 
tributed all  along  the  line,  but  chiefly  posted  on  the  left  of  the  centre,  to  the 
east  of  the  Charleroi  causeway.  The  whole  British  position  formed  a  sort 
of  curve,  the  centre  of  which  was  nearest  the  enemy,  and  the  extremities,  par- 
ticularly on  the  right,  drawn  considerably  backwards.  The  plans  of  thes^ 
two  commanders  were  extremely  simple.  The  object  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was,  to  maintain  his  line  of  defence,  until  the  Prussians  coming  up 
should  give  him  a  decided  superiority  of  force.  They  were  expected  about 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock ;  but  the  extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  detained  them  several  hours  later.  Napoleon's  plan 
of  operation  was  equally  plain  and  decided.  He  trusted,  by  means  of  his 
usual  rapidity,  of  attack,  to  break  and  destroy  the  British  army  before  the 
Prussians  should  arrive  on  the  field ;  aftei  which,  he  calculated  on  havinff 
an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  Prussians,  by  attacking  them  on  their  mahJi 
through  the  broken  ground  interposed  between  them  and  the  British.    In 
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these  expeditions  he  was  the  more  confident,  inasmuch  as  he  belieyed 
Grouchy*8  force,  which  had  been  detached  the  preceding  day  in  pursuit  of 
Blucher,  was  sufficient  to  retard,  if  not  altogether  to  check,  the  march  of  the 
Prussians ;  this  opinion,  however,  was  too  hastily  adopted. 

Commencing  the  action  according  to  his  usual  system.  Napoleon  kept  his 
guard,  in  reserve,  in  order  to  take  an  opportunity  of  charging  with  them, 
when  repeated  attacks  of  column  after  column/ and  squadron  alter  squadron, 
should  induce  his  exhausted  enemy  to  show  some  symptoms  of  irresolution. 
But  Napoleon's  movements  in  the  present  instance  were  not  very  rapid.  His 
army  had  suffered  by  the  storm  even  more  than  the  English,  who  were  in 
bivouac  at  three  in  the  a^ernoon  of  the  17th  of  June ;  while  the  French 
were  still  under  march  and  unable  to  get  into  line  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle 
Alliance  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the  18th.  The  Eng- 
lish army  had  thus  some  leisure  to  take  food,  and  to  prepare  their  arms 
before  the  action  commenced  ;  while  Napoleon  lost  several  hours  ere  he 
could  proceed.  Time  was  indeed  inestimably  precious  to  both  parties,  and 
hours  were  of  importance ;  but  of  this  Napoleon  was  less  aware  than  was  his 
opponent.  The  tempest,  which  had  raged  with  tropical  violence  all  night, 
abated  in  the  morning,  but  the  weather  continued  gusty  and  stormy  during 
the  whole  day.  Between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  of  the  forenoon,  on 
the  memorable  18th  of  June,  this  dreadful  and  decisive  action  commenced 
with  a  cannonade  on  the  part  of  the  French,  instantly  followed  bv  an  attack, 
commanded  by  Jerome  Buonaparte,  on  the  advanced  post  of  Hougomont. 
The  troops  of  Nassau,  which  occupied  the  wood  around  the  chateau,  were 
driven  out  by  the  French,  but  the  iHmost  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  un- 
able to  force  the  house,  gardens,  and  farm-oflices  which  a  party  of  the  Bri- 
tish guards  sustained  with  the  most  dauntless  resolution.  The  French  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  precipitated  themselves  in  numbers  on  the  exterior 
hedge,  which  screens  the  garden  wall,  not  aware  probably  of  the  internal 
defence  afforded  by  the  latter.,  They  fell  in  great  numbers  on  this  point  by 
the  fire  of  the  defenders,  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  every  direction.  The 
number  of  troops,  however,  enabled  them  by  possession  of  the  wood,  to  mask 
Hougomont  for  a  time,  and  to  push  on  with  their  cavalry  and  artillery  against 
the  British  right,  which  formed  in  squares  to  receive  them.  The  fire  was 
incessant,  but  without  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  The  attack  was 
at  length  repelled  so  far,  that  the  British  again  opened  their  communication 
with  Hougomont,  and  that  important  garrison  was  reinforced  by  colonel 
Hepburn  and  a  body  of  the  guards. 

The  fire  of  the  artillery  now  became  general  along  the  line,  and  the  force 
of  the  French  attack  was  transferred  to  the  British  centre.  It  was  made 
with  the  most  desperate  fury,  and  received  with  the  most  stubborn  resolu- 
tion. The  assault  was  here  made  upon  the  farm-house  of  St.  Jean  by  four 
columns  of  iiifanlry,  and  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers  who  took  the  advance. 
The  latter  advanced  with  the  utmost  mtrepidity  along  the  Genappe  causeway, 
where  they  were  encountered  and  charged  by  the  English  heavy  cavalry ; 
and  a  combat  was  maintained  at  the  swora's  point,  till  the  French  were  driven 
back  on  their  own  position,  where  they  were  protected  by  their  artillery. 
The  four  columns  of  French  infantry,  engaged  in  the  same  attack,  forced 
their  way  forward  beyond  the  farm  of  I. a  Haye  Sainte,  and,  dispersing  a  Bel- 
gian regiment,  were  in  the  act  of  establishing  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
British  position,  when  they  were  attacked  oy  the  brigade  of  general  Pack, 
brought  up  from  the  second  line  by  general  Picton,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
brigade  or  British  heavy  cavalry  Wheeled  round  their  own  infantry,  and  at- 
tacked the  French  charging  columns  in  flank,  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
checked  by  the  fire  of  the  musketry.  The  result  was  decisive ;  the  French 
columns  were  broken  with  great  slaughter,  and  two  eagles,  with  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners.  The  latter  were  instantly  sent  off 
for  Brussels.  The  British  cavalry,  however,  pursued  their  success  too  far. 
They  got  involved  among  the  French  infantry,  and  some  hostile  cavalry 
which  was  detadied  to  support  themt  and  were  obliged  to  retire  with  consi* 
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derable  loss.  In  this  part  of  the  action,  the  gallant  general  Picton,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  enterprise  and  bravery,  met  his  death,  as  did  also  general  Pon- 
eonby,  who  commanded  the  cavalry.  About  this  time  the  French  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  cutting  to  pieces  about  two 
hundred  Hanoverian  sharp-shooteirs,  by  whom  it  was  most  gallantly  defended. 
The  French  retained  this  post  for  some  time,  till  they^were  at  last  driven  out 
of  it  by  shells. 

Th^  scene  of  conflict  now  shifted  once  more  to  the  right,  where  a  general 
attack  of  French  cavalry  was  made  on  the  squares,  chiefly  towards  theT centre 
of  the  British  right,  or  between  them  and  the  causeway.  They  came  up  with 
the  most  dauntless  resolution,  in  despite  of  the  continued  fire  of  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery,  placed  in  front  of  the  line,  and  compelled  the  artillerymen  by 
MfUom  they  were  worked  to  retreat  within  the  squares.,  The  enemy  had  no 
means,  however,  to  secure  the  guns,  or  even  to  spike  them,  and  at  every 
favourable  moment  the  British  artillerymen  sallied  out  from  their  place  of 
refuge,  again  manned  their  pieces,  and  fired  on  the  assailants — a  manoeuvre 
which  seems  peculiar  to  the  British  service.  The  cuirassiers,  nevertheless, 
continued  their  dreadful  onset,  riding  up  to  the  squares  •  in  the  full  confi- 
dence, apparently,  of  sweeping  them  before  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge. 
Their  onset  and  reception  may  be  compared  to  a  furious  ocean  dashing  itself 
against  a  chain  of  insulated  rocks.  The  British  squares  stood  unmoved,  and 
never  gave  fire  until  the  cavalry  were  within  ten  yards,  when  men  rolled 
one  way,  the  horses  galloped  another,  and  the  cuirassidrs  were  in  every  in- 
stance driven  back. 

Some  French  writers  have  presumed  to  assert,  that  squares  were  broken 
and  colours  taken,  but  the  assertion  is  contradicted  by  the  united  testimony 
of  every  British  officer  who  was  present.  It  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of 
the  cuirassiers,  who  displayed  an  almost  frantic  valour  on  the  occasion.  They 
rallied  again  and  apin,  and  returned  to  the  onset,  till  the  British  could  re- 
cognise even  the  faces  of  individuals  among  their  enemies.  Some  rode 
close  to  the  bayonets,  fired  their  pistols,  and  cut  with  their  swords  with  reck- 
less and  useless  valour.  Some  stood  gazing  on  the  British,  and  were  destroyed 
by  the  musketry  and  artillery.  Some  squadrons,  passing  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  first  line,  charged  the  squares  of  Belgians  posted  there  with  as 
little  success.  At  length,  the  cuirassiers  suflTered  so  severely,  on  every  hand, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  which  they  had  made  with 
such  intrepid  and  desperate  courage.  In  this  unheard-of  struggle,  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  heavy  cavalry  were  absolutely  destroyed.  Napoleon  in- 
timates in  his  bulletins  that  this  desperate  attempt  was  made  without  orders, 
and  continued  only  through  the  determined  courage  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
officers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  destruction  of  this  noble 
body  of  cuirassiers,  he  lost  the  corps  which  might  have  been  most  effectual 
in  covering  his  retreat.  After  the  broken  remains  of  this  fine  cavalry  were 
drawn  off*,  the  French  confined  themselves  for  a  time  to  a  heavy  cannonade, 
from  which  the  British  sheltered  themselves  in  part  by  lying  on  the  ground, 
while  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  attack  on  another  quarter,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  different  manner. 

It  was  now  about  six  o'clock,  and  during  this  long  succession  of  the  most 
furious  attacks,  the  French  had  gained  no  success,  except  occupying  for  a 
short  time  the  wood  around  Hougomont  from  which  they  had  been  expelled, 
and  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  also  had  been  recovered.  The 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  had  suffered  very  severely,  but  had  not  lost  one 
inch  of  ground. '  Ten  thousand  men,  were  however,  killed  or  wounded:  some 
of  the  foreign  regiments  had  given  way,  though  others  had  shown  the  most 
determined  bravery.  The  ranks  were  thinned,  both  by  the  actual  fugitives 
and  by  the  absence  of  individuals,  who  left  the  ensanguined  field  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off"  the  wounded,  and  some  of  .whom  would  naturally  be  in 
no  hurry  to  return  to  so  fatal  a  scene.  But  the  French,  besides  losing  fifteen 
thousand  men,  independent  of  a  column  of  two  thousand  prisoners,  began 
cow  to  be  disturbed  by  the  operations  of  the  Prussians  on  their  right  flank: 
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and  the  secret  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  disclosing  itself  by  its  conse- 
quences. Blucher,  faithful  to  his  engagement,  had,  early  in  the  morning,  put 
in  motion  Bulow*s  division,  which  had  Jiot  been  engaged  at  Ligny,  to  cx)m- 
municate  with  the  English  army,  and  operate  a  division  on  the  right  flank 
and  rear  of  the  French.  But  though  tnere  were  only  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  from  Wavre  to  the  field«of  Waterloo,  yet  the  march  was  by  unavoid- 
able circumstances  much  delayed.  The  rugged  face  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  state  of  the  roads,  offered  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  thfr  Prussians,  especially  as  they  moved  with  an  unusually  large  train  of 
artillery.  A  fire  also  broke  out  in  Wavre,  on  the  morning, of  the  18th,  which 
prevented  Bulow's  corps  from  marching  through  that  town,  and  obliged  them 
to  pursue  a  circuitous  and  inconvenient  route.  After  traversing,  with  great 
difficulty,  the  cross  roads  by  Chapelle  Lambert,  Bulow,  with  the  fourth  Prussian 
corps,  who  had  been  expected  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  about  eleven  o'clock, 
announced  his  arrival  by  a  distant  fire' about  half  past  four.  The  first  Prus- 
sian corps,  following  the  same  route  with  Bulow,. was  yet  later  in  coming 
up.  The  second  division  made  a  lateral  movement  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  fourth  and  first,  but  by  the  hamlet  of  Ohain,  nearer  to  the  English  flank. 
The  emperor  Napoleon  instantly  opposed  to  Bulow,  who  appeared  long  before 
the  others,  the  sixth  French  corps,  which  he  had  kept  in  reserve  for  that  ser- 
vice; and  as  only  the  advanced-guard  was  yet  come  up,  they  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  Prussians  in  check  ibr  the  moment.  The  first  and  second  Prus- 
sian corps  appeared  on  the  field  still  later  than  the  fourth.  The  third  corps 
had  put  themselves  in  motion  to  follow  the  same  direction,  when  they 
were*  furiously  attacked  by  the  Freneh  under  mareschal  Grouchy,  who,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  detached  to  engage  the  attention  of  Blucher,  whose 
whole  force  the  mareschal  took  for  granted  he  had  before  him.  Instead  of 
being  surprised,  however,  as  an  ordinary  ^neral  might  have  t)een,  with  this 
attack  upon  his  rear,  Blucher  contented  himself  with  sending  back  orders  to 
Thielroan  who  commanded  the  third  corps,  to  defend  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  upon  the  line  of  the  Dyle.  In  the  mean  time,  without  weakening  the 
army  under  his  own  command,  by  detaching  any  part  of  it  to  support  Thiel- 
man,  the  Prussian  veteran  rather  hastened  than  suspended  his  march  towards 
the  field  of  battle,  where  he  was  aware  that  the  war  was  likely  to  be  decided 
in  a  manner  so  complete,  as  would  leave  victory  or  defeat,  on  every  other 
point,  a  matter  of  inferior  momentr 

About  half  past  six,  the  second  division  of  the  Prussian  army  began  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  British  left  wing,  by  the  village  of  Ohain, 
while  Bulow  pressed  forward  from  Chapelle  Lambert  on  the  French  ricrht 
and  rear,  by  a  valley  called  Frischemnnt ;  and  now  it  became  evident  that 
the  Prussians  were  to  enter  seriously  into  the  contest,  and  to  cast  the  die. 
Napoleon  had  still  the  means  of  opposing  tliem,  and  of  achieving  a  retreat, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  the  certainty  of  being  attacked  on  the  ensuing  day 
by  the  combined  armies  of  England  and  Prussia.  His  cefebrated  guard  had 
not  yet  taken  any  part  in  the  conflict ;  and  would  now  have  been  capable  of 
afifording  him  protection  aftei-  a  battle,  which  hitherto  he  had  fought  disad- 
Tantageously,  but  without  being  defeated.  But  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  his 
sittiation  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances  must  have  pressed  on  his  mind 
at  once.  ^  He  had  no  succours  to  look  for :  a  reunion  with  Grouchy  was  the 
only  resource  which  could  strengthen  his  forces :  the  Russians  were  advanc- 
ing upon  the  Rhine  by  forced  marches :  the  republicans  at  Paris  were  agi- 
tating schemes  against  his  authority.  It  seemed  as  if  eVery  thing  must  be 
decided  on  this  memorable  day»  and  on  that  ensanguined  field.  Surrounded 
by  these  ill-omened  circumstances,  a  desperate  efibrt  for  victory,  before  the 
Prussians  could  act  eflfectually,  might  possibly  yet  drive  the  English  from  their 
position ;  and  he  determined  to  venture  on  this  daring  experiment. 

About  seven  o'clock.  Napoleon's  guards  were  formed  in  two  columns  under 
his  own  eye,  near  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  They 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  dauntless  Ney,  **  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  l**    Napoleon  told  the  soldiers,  and  indeed  he  made  Ney  also  believe  il^ 
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that  the  Prassians  whom  they  saw  on  the  riffht  were  retreating  before  Grouchy^ 

— ^possibly  he  himself  believed  this  to  be  the  case.  The  guard  responded  for 
the  last  time  with  shouts  of  Five  Vempertvr^  and  moved  resolutely  forward* 
having  for  their  support  four  battalions  of  the  old  guard  in  reserve,  who  stood 
prepared  to  protect  the  advance  of  their  comrades.  A  gradual  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  British  line  of  battle,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
repulse  of  the  French.  Advancing  by  slow  degrees,  the  right*  which,  at 
the  beg'mning  of  the  conflict,  presented  a  segment  of  a  convex  circle,  now 
resembled  one  that  was  concave — the  extreme  right,  which  had  been  thrown 
back,  being  now  rather  brought  forward ;  so  that  their  fire  both  of  artillery  and 
infantry  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  French,  who  had  also  to  sustain  that  which 
was  poured  on  theii^  fronts  from  the  heights.  The  British  were  arranged  in 
a  line  of  four  men  deep,  to  mteet  the  advancing  columns  of  the  French  guard, 
and  poured  upon  them  a  storm  of  musketry  which  never  ceased  an  instant. 
The  soldiers  fired  independently,  as  it  is  termed ;  each  man  loading  and  dis- 
charging his  piece  as  fast  as  he  could.  At  length,  the  British  moved  forward, 
as  if  to  close  round  the  heads  of  the  columns,  and  at  the  same  time  continued 
to  pour  their  shot  upon  the  enemy's  flanks.  The  French  gallantl>[  attempted  to 
deploy,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  the  discharge.  But  in  their  efiort  to  do 
so,  under  so  dreadful  a  fire,  they  stopped,  staggered,  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order, became  blended  in  one  mass,  and  at  length  gave  way,  retiring  or  rather 
flying,  in  the  utmost  confusion.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  enemy,  and 
^fapoleon  gave  orders  for  the  retreat ;  but  to  piptect  them  he  had  now  no 
troops  left4>  except  the  last  ioixt  battalions  of  the  old  guard,  which  had  been 
stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  attacking  columns.  These  threw  themselves  into 
squares  and  stood  firm.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  duke ,  of  Wellington 
comfnanded  the  whole  British  line  to  advance,  so  that,  whatever  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  these  gallant  veterans,  they  also  were  thrown  intb  disorder,  and 
swept  away  in  the  general  rout,  in  defiance  of  the  efibrts  of  Ney,  who,  having 
had  his  horse  killed,  fought  sword  in  hand»  and  on  foot,  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  ^ill  the  very  last. 

While  this  decisive  moment  was  taking  place,  Bulow,  who  had  concentrated 
his  troops,  and  was  at  length  qualified  to  act  in  force,  carried  the  village  of 
Planchenoit  in  the  French  rear,  and  was  now  firing  so  close  on  their  right 
wing,  that  the  cannonade  annoyed  the  British:  who  were  in  pursuit,  and  was 
consequently  suspended.  Moving  in  oblique  lines,  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies  came  into  contact  with  each  other  on  the  heights  so  lately  occupied  by 
the  French,  where  they  celebrated  tha  victory  with  loud  cheers  of  mutual 
congratulation. 

The  French  army  was  now  in  total  and  inextricable  confusion  and  rout ; 
and  when  the  victorious  generals  met  at  the  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Prussians,  who  were  comparatively  fresht  should  follow 
up  the  chase ;  a  duty  for  which  the  British,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a 
battle  of  eight  hours,  were  totally  ifiadequate. 

During  the  whole  action.  Napoleon  maintained  the  utmost  serenity.  He 
remained  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  keeping  pretty  near  the  cen^, 
from  which  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  field,  which  does  not  exceed  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  he  expressed  no  8olici« 
tude  about  the  issue  of  the  dreadful  contest ;  he  noticed  the  behaviour  of  par- 
ticular regiments ;  and  several  times  praised  the  English,  always,  however, 
talking  of  them  as  an  assured  prey !  When  forming  his  guard  for  the  last 
effort,  he  descended  near  them,  half  down  the  causeway  from  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance, to  bestow  upon  them  what  proved  his  parting  exhortation.  He  watched 
intently  their  progress  with  a  spy-glass,  and  refused  to  listen  to  one  or  two 
of  his  aids-de-camp,  who  at  that  moment  canfe  from  the  right  to  inform  him  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Prussians.  At  length,  perceiving  the  attacking  columns 
to  stagger  and  become  confused,  his  countenance  (to  use  the  expression  of 
one  of  his  attendants)  became  as  pale  as  that  of  a  corpse ;  and  muttering  to 
himself,  "•  'Hiey  are  mingled  together,**  he  said  to  those  around  him,  **  aU  is. 
lost  for  the  present,"  and  instantly  rode  off  the  field,  not  stopping  or  taking 
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refreshment  till  he  reached  Charleroi,  where  he  paused  for  a  iDoment  in  a 
meadow,  and  occupied  a  tent  which  had  been  pitched  for  his  accommodation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pursuit  of  his  discomfited  army  was  followed  op  by 
Blocher,  with  the  most  determined  perseverance.  He  accelerated  the  mHrcK 
of  the  Prussian  advanced-guard,  and  despatched  every  man  and  horse  of  his 
cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  AtJSenappe  they  attempted  to  mlly  and 
make  a  stand,  by  barricading  the  bridge  and  streets ;  but  the  Prussians  forced 
them  in  a  moment ;  and  although  the  French  were  sufficiently  numerous  for 
resistance,  their  disorder  was  so  irremediable,  and  their  spirits  so  broken  and 
disheartened,  that  in  numerous  instances  they  were  slaughtered  like  sheep. 
They  were  driven  from  bivouac  to  bivouac,  without  exhibiting  even  the 
shadow  of  their  usual  courage.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  an  equal  number  were  taken  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  course  of  the  pursuit.  The  latter  also  obtained  possession 
of  Napoleon's  baggage,  and  of  his  carriage,  where,  among  many  curious 
articles,  was  found  a  proclamation  intended  to  be'made  public  at  Brussels,  on 
the  following  day. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  during  this  dreadful  battle  was,  as  the 
duke  of  Wellingtotv  truly  termed  it,  mMKitsc !  One  hundred  officers  slaint 
five  hundred  wounded,  many  of  them  morully,  fifteen  thousand  men  killed 
and  wounded  (independent  of  the  Prussian  loss  at  Wavre),  threw  half  Britain 
into  mopming.  Many  officers  of  distinction  fell ;  and  it  required  all  the  glory, 
and  all  the  solid  advantages  of  this  immortal  day  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the 
high  price  at  which  it  was  purchased.  The  duke  of  Wellington  himself, 
compelled  to  be  on  every  point  of  danger,  was  repeatedly  in  extreme  jeopardy. 
Only  the  duke  and  one  other  gentleman  of  his  numerous  staff  escaped  un- 
wounded  either  in  horse  or  person.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  with 
any  tolerable  accuracy  the  extent  of  the  French  loss.  Independent  of  those 
who  fell  during  the  engagement  and  pursuit,  great  numbers  deserted ;  and  it 
may  be  fairiy  questioned  whether,  out  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  men* 
\  whom  Napoleon  commanded  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  one-half  of 
them  were  ever  again  collected  under  arms.^l) 
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AffairM  of  Europe^  frqm  the  Batthof  Waterloo,  corUinued-^hdicatum  of  Napo- 
leon,  and  his  Bamthment  to  St,  nelena—Hit  Death  and  Character— Surrender 
of  Paris— Reinstatement  of  Louis  XHIL'-The  Holy  Allia^ice— Peace  of 
Paris,  M'ovetnber,  1815— LPeoM  of  Murat—^nd  Mareschal  Ney—The  United 
Netherltmds-^Disturhances  in  tln^land^Embassy  to  China — Bombardment 
of  Algiers— Riots  in  London—and  various  Parts  of  England— Death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte— Accession  of  BemadotU  to  the  Throne  of  Sweden— Om- 
grtss  of  Aix'la^Chapelle— Evacuation  of  France,    A.  D.  1815—1819. 

Napolkon  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  second  evening  after  the 
battle  of  Waterioo ;  at  which  time  the  inhabitants  were  unacquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  the  sanguinary  contest  which  had  taken  place.  Some  un- 
favourable reports  had  reached  them  concerning  the  previous  contest  at 
Ligny;  but  it  was  not  generally  believed  that  any  great  misfortune  had  oc- 
curred until  the  emperor's  return  was  known.  The  truth,  however,  could  not 
be  long  concealed,  and  in  a  little  time  the  whole  was  disclosed  in  its  full  extent. 
The  first  step  now  taken  was  to  assemble  the  council  of  state,  when  it  was 
suggested  by  on^  of  the  members,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
primary  remedy  which  presented  itself  was,  the  assumption  of  a  dictatorship, 
and  the  suspension  or  dissolution  of  the  two  legislative  chambers,  a  proposi- 
tion which  was  supported  by  Lucien  Buonaparte.    But  these  bodies  being 

©i'L'^**"*^.**^^^?*^*'^""**  Anfldie,  Ac  rarlmonlerediiDiicdeWeUtaiKtoD.etderAiaiM 
ftiwdonne  sotM  Im  ordre*  du  Prince  Dlucher  de  Wahlrtadi,  1815,  Pw.  6  de  10.  Btutnid  ec  TuhUi«t, 
«U7.--«M  alwcaplaai  Pilncle^  Aooooat  of  tlie  A«tioQ  orWaierlo(>-aiid  ^ 
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hastily  convoked^  and  probably  aware  of  what  waa  projectedt  La  Fayette  pro- 
posed thai  all  altempu  to  dissolve  the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the 
people  at  this  terrible  crisis  should  be  considered  as  high-treason.  The 
motion  was  readily  adopted  by  both  chambers;  and  it  was  also  voted  that 
four  of  the  ministers  should  be  summoned  to  the  hall  to  explain  the  emperor's 
views  and  intentions.  After  a  short  interval  of  vacillation,  produced  by  the 
last  expiring  struggles  of  ambition,  Napoleon  perceived  that  he  was  no  longer 
the  object  of  public  confidence ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  9Sd  of  June,  he  issued 
a  declnration,  in  which,  professing  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of 
the  enemies  of  France,  he  affirmed  that  his  political  life  was  terminated,  and 
that  he  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Napoleon  11.  This  abdica- 
tion was  accepted  by.  the  chambers ;  but  the  nomination  of  his  son  for  a  suc- 
cessor was  passed  over  unnoticed.  Fouch^,  the  minister  of  police,  having 
laid  this  declaration  before  the  legislative  body,  that  assembly  voted  an  address 
of  thanks  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  and  a  provisional  government  was 
then  appointed  by  the  two  chambers,  consisting  of  Camot,  Fouch^,  Caulain- 
court,  Grenier,  and  Quinette ;  and  a  commission  was  also  nominated  to  repair 
to  the  allied  armies  with  proposals  for  peace.  As  the  last  act  of  his  public 
life.  Napoleon  issued  a  farewell  address  to  the  army;  and  retiring  to  Mal- 
maUon,  he  employed  himself  in  making  preparations  for  a  voyage  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  he  had  fixed  on  as  his  future  asylum.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  he  set  out  for  Rochefon,  where  a  small  squadron  awaited 
his  orders. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  ex-emperor  arrived  at  Rochefort,  attended  by  an 
escort  of  honour,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  the  prefect,  with 
the  view  of  immediate  embarkation.  The  port,  however,  was  closely 
blockaded  by  English  cruisers ;  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  elude 
their  vigiliince,  he  determined  ultimately  to  cast  himself  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  British  nation,  claiming  its  protection.  On  the  l&th,  having  previously 
^ent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Bellerophon,  an  English  man-of-war,  commanded 
by  captain  Maitland;  he  went  off  with  his  suite  and  baggage,  in  a  brig,  which 
conveyed  him  to  that  ship,  and  he  was  put  on  board.  He  now  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  prince-regent  of  England,  in  the  following  terms :  **  Exposed  to 
the  factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  Europe,  I  have  closed  my  political  career.  I  come,  like  Themis- 
tocles,  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  British  nation.  I  place  myself  under  the 
protection  of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  royal  highness  as  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  constiint,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.**  Of  this 
letter,  however,  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to 
land  on  the  British  coast.  His  property  was  sequestrated,  and  no  title  be3rond 
that  of  **  general,"  was  to  be  given  him.  After  due  deliberation  in  the  British 
cabinet,  and  consulting  with  the  allied  powers,  it  was  announced  that  his 
future  residence  was  unalterably  determined  to  be  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
there  to  be  detained  as  a  state  prisoner,  under  the  inspection  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  allied  powers.  Against  this  terrific  sentence  of  banishment 
to  a  rock  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  he  entered  an  energetic  protest,  denying 
that  he  was  a  captive,  having  surrendered  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  laws,  which  he  had  never  violated,  and  of  the  British  government,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  he  was  not  amenable. 

From  the  Bellerophon,  Napoleon  was,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Northumberland,  bearing  the  flag  of  admiral  sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  attended  by  a  few  faithful  friends  who  determined  to  share  his  fortunes ; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  August,  that  ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage  for  St.  Helena, 
where,  in  a  few  weeks,  she  arrived  safely.  Such  is  the  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs,  and  in  so  dark  a  cloud  did  the  splendid  career  of  Napoleon  terminate ! 
In  this  state  of  exile  he  had  abundant  leisure  for  calm  reflection ;  but  he  ex- 
pressed neither  contrition  for  his  past  errors,  nor  resignation  to  his  present 
fate.  On  the  contrary,  his  days  were  spent  in  quarrelling  with  sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  the  governor  of  the  island,  and  in  venting  his  bitterest  reproaches 
against  him  to  all  who  were  admitted  into  ^  presence.    Setting  his  rese^ 
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ment  al  open  defiance,  his  langrnage  was,  "  Yon  haTe  power  orcr  mv  bodyv 
but  you  have  none  over  my  eoul.  That  aoul  ia  ae  proud,  fierce,  and  detec:- 
mined  at  the  preBcnt  moment,  as  when  it  commanded  Europe.*'  And  hi» 
whole  deportment  was  governed  by  the  same  unseasonable  haughuneas. 
AppUcations  were  repeatedly  made  to  ascertain  his  wants  and  wishes,  but  u> 
little  purpose.  To  captain  Hamilton,  of  the  frigate  Havana,  at  an  audience 
pievious  to  the  departure  of  that  officer  from  St.  Helena,  he  said,  •*  They  wish 
to  know  what  I  desire :  I  demand  my  liberty,  or  my  death.  Report  these 
words  to  your  prince-regent.  I  was  not  your  prisoner.  Savages  ^ould 
have  had  more  respect  for  my  situation.  Your  ministers  have  basely  violated^ 
in  my  person,  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality :  they  have  for  ever  dishonoured 
England.    I  have  been  cruelly  deceived,  but  heaven  will  avenge  my  wrongs. 

That  the  last  scenes  of  his  life  should  have  been  imbittered  by  every  species 
of  vexation  and  chagrin  must  therefore  be  rather  the  subject  of  regret  than 
of  wonder.  After  twice  abdicating  the  imperial  dignity,  he  still  affected  to  main- 
tain the  state  of  an  emperor.  His  remonstrances  were  invective  tending  only 
to  irritation.  Weighed  down  by  mental  suffering,  and  labounng  under  the  tem- 
ble  malady  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  which  had  been  growing  upon  him  since 
the  year  1817,  he,expired  at  St.  Helena  on  the  6th  of  May,  1831. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  his  character,  or  present  yon, 
my  son,  with  any  thing  like  a  corcect  delineation  of  it.  Looking  to  thedaA 
side  of  the  portrait,  bis  early  conduct  at  Venice,  his  baiba»tics  at  -»affat  h» 
warfare  against  St.  Domingo,  his  treatment  of  Touissaint,  captain  Wnght, 
the  due  d'Enghein,  &c.  &c.,  his  treachery  to  Spain,  his  sacrifices  of  the  Ty- 
rolese,  his  insidious  protestations  to  Poland,  his  boundless  usurpaUons  and 
inextmguishable  thu»t  of  empire ;  it  may  be  asked,  what  can  redeem  the 
vices  of  his  character  1  But  if  we  reverse  the  picture,  and  cx)mpare  hini  wun 
his  more  immediate  predecessors  in  the  career  of  fame,  such  as  Loms  XIY., 
Peter  the  Grea^  or  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  moral  and  political  conduct  of 
Napoleon  will  appear  to  no  disadvantage.  The  first  effort  of  his  government 
was  to  restore  peace  to  the  worid— an  effort  answered  only  by  contumely  ai^ 
insult  His  subsequent  attempts  of  1806  and  1807  were  equallv  ineffccluaL 
Compelled,  therefore,  to  press  forward  in  the  path  of  victory,  he  no  longi^ 
sought  for  peace ;  and,  intoxicated  with  success,  he  finally  fell  the  viciun  of 
his  own  presumption.  In  splendour  of  genius,  in  patronage  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  national  works  of  utility  and  magnificence,  and  in  caJlmg  forth 
merit  of  every  kind,  he  far  excelled  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  time.  And  from 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  stood,  his  political  aggrandizement  was 
closely  connected  with  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  humanity.  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  felt  and  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  mtemal 
government.  He  was  a  beneficent  legislator;  and  the  code  which  he  pro- 
mulgfated  will  transmit  his  name  with  honour  to  succeeding  generations. 
We  now  return  to  the  great  theatre  of  European  politics. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  allies  came  to  the  determination  of  treatmg 
with  the  French  only  under  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and  on  the  aist  of  June,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and.prince  Blncher,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armiM, 
entered  the  French  territory.  From  Malpaquet,  the  duke  of  Welhngton  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  France,  announcing  that  1^  had  en- 
tered the  country,  not  as  an  enemy,  except  of  the  usurper,  the  foe  of  the 
human  race,  with  whom  there  could  be,neittier  peace  nor  truce— but  to  ena- 
ble them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  which  they  were  oppressed.  He  also  wa- 
foroed  through  his  mareh  the  strictest  military  discipline.  On  the  S3d,  he 
sent  a  detachment  against  Cambray,  which  was  taken  by  escalade  without 
rouchiObs;  and  Louis  XVIII.  soon  after  removed  fiom  Ghent  to  that  city. 
The  mareh  of  the  allied  army  was  now  one  continued  triumph.  Avesnes, 
Peronne,  and  other  towns,  either  opened  their  gates,  or  were  reduced  after  a 
slight  resistance.  They  continued  their  march  to  the  capital;  and  on  the 
SsSi,  the  Prussian  advanced-guard  was  attacked  at  Villars  Coteret,  haVoo 
the  approach  of  the  main  body,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Th» 
duke  of  Wellington  crossed  the  Oise  on  the  89tli  and  30th»  at  which  ^ — 
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'  marshal  Blacher  passed  the  Seine  at  St.  Gennain,  their  plan  betngr^  fareifi 
Paris  on  two  sides.  The  heights  about  the  city  were  stronsly  fortifiedt  and 
it  was  defended  by  forty  or  fifty  thousand  troops  of  the  line  and  guards,  besides 
the  national  guards,  tirailleurs,  and  Pjirisian  volunteers. 

Blucher  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  establishing  himself  on  the 
left  of  the  Seine,  but  he  ultimately  succeeded ;  and  Paris  being  now  exposed 
on  its  most  vulnerable  side,  with  a  communication  opened  between  the  two 
blockading  armies,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  a  convention.  This  was  concluded  on  the  3d  of 
July,  between  prince  Blucher  and  the  dnke  of  Wellington  on  the  one  part, 
and  Davoust  (prince  of  Eckmuhl)  on  the  other ;  the  Convention  having  a  re- 
ference merely  to  military  points,  without  touching  any  that  were  political. 
By  its  stipulations,  the  French  army  was  on  the  foflowing  day  to  commence 
its  march  for  the  Loire,  and  was  moreover  to  evacuate  Paris  completely  in 
three  davs.  All  the  fortified  posts  around  the  city,  and  finally  its  barriers, 
were  to  be  ^iven  up :  the  duty  of  Paris  was  to  be  performed  by  the  national 
guards  and  the  municipal  gen-d*armerie ;  public  property  was  to  be  respected, 
with  the  exception  of  what  related  to  war ;  private  persons  and  property  were 
also  to  be  respected,  and  all  individuals  continuing  m  the  capital  were  to  enjoy 
their  rights  and  liberties  **  without  bein^  called  to  account,  either  for  the  situa- 
tions they  may  have  held,  or  as  to  theur  conduct  or  political  opinions.*^  This  ' 
last  clause  is  worthy  of  observation,  because  it  was  afterward  adduced  on 
the  trial  of  an  eminent  state  criminal  as  a  promise  of  a  general  amnesty. 
The  chambers  continued  their  sittings  after  the  signing  of  the  convention,  but 
this  show  of  authority  was  soon  terminated.  In  1814,  Louis  XVIH.  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  nation ;  he  was  now  to 
oe  reinstated  solely  by  a  foreign  force.  The  chambers  were  closed  by  order 
of  the  military ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  July,  that  monarch  once  more  made  his 
entry  into  the  capital  under  the  most  gloomy  and  unpropitious  omens.  Its 
military  positions  were  all  occupied  by  the  allied  troops,  and  it  was  under 
their  safeguard  that  the  regal  government  was  restored,  and  the  white  cock- 
ade resumed  its  honours. 

On  th^  ?6th  of  September  (1815),  the  three  allied  sovereigns,  namely,  those 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Paris,  and  which 
treaty  received  the  sign  of  those  potentates.  By  the  tenor  of  this  singular 
document,  which  received  the  name  of  '*  the  holy  alliance,**  being  couched 
in  the  most  devout  and  solemn  language,  the  high  •contracting  parties  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  take  for  their  sole  guide,  both  in  their  domestic  ad- 
ministration and  foreign  relations,  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ 
their  Saviour.  In  consequence,  they  bound  themselves  to  the  observance  of 
three  articles: — the  first  of  these  united  them  in  a  fraternity  of  mutual 
assistance,  and  in  the  common  protection  of  religion,  peace,  and  Justice; 
which  in  the  second  article  was  explained  to  mean,  that  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  delegated  by  Providence  to'^vem  three  branched  of  one  and  the 
same  Christian  nation,  of  which  the  Divine  Being,  under  his  three  characters, 
was  the  sole  real  sovereign.  The  third  article  declared  a  readiness  to  receive 
into  the  holy  alliance  ail  the  powers  who  should  solemnly  tivow  the  sacred 
principles  which  had  dictated  it.  Politicians  were  greatly  perplexed  to  com- 
prehend the  import  of  an  engtigement  at  once  so  vague  and  so  serious,  which 
appeared  to  bind  the  contracting  parties  to  nothing  more  than,  as  Christian 
princes,  they  stood  already  pledged  to  observe ;  and  it  was  stated  to  have  on* 
ginated  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  which  seized  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander. Mr.  Brougham  brought  the  subject  before  the  British  house  of  confr- 
mons  duririg  the  following  year,  when  it  appeared  from  the  confession  of 
ministers,  that  the  prince-regent  had  been  solicited,  by  a  Joint  letter  of  the 
three  sovereigns,  to  accede.to  it,  and  that  he  had  in  reply  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  the  nature  of  the  treaty,  and  given  an  assurance  that  the  British 
eovemment  would  not  be  one  of  the  least  disposed  to  act  up  to  its  principles^ 
but  that  nevertheless  he  hitd  declined  to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Sob- 
iequent  events  seem  to  indicate,  that  a  resolution  to  support  the  authority  of 
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jtich  other  against  any  revolutionary  Tnoremeiit  among  their  own  subjects,  was 
the  real  object  of  this  mystical  combination  of  princes,  veiled  by  so  thick  a 
mantle  of  religion.    But  to  proceed,  with  the  affairs  of  France. 

Louis  XVllT.  had  resumed  the  crown  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  truly  a  crown  of  thorns.  Fnding  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
troops  as  his  guardians,  and  only  the  nominal  sovereign  of  a  country  distracted 
by  party,  and  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation  from  a  sense  of  fallen  great- 
^ness  and  of  present  subjugation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  measures  were  at 
first  fluctuating,  and  that  his  council  underwent  frequent  change.  Some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  France,  which  had  held  out  under  their  military  com- 
manders, were  at  length  brought  to  submit ;  and  the  French  army  itself,  that 
dangerous  organ  of  power  in  any  hand,  was  finally  dissolved,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  collected  on  national  principles.  The  public  discontent  whs, 
however,  greatly  aggravated  by  an  act  of  resumption  exercised  by  the  allies; 
it  was  that  of  entirely  strippnig  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  of  all  those 
fruits  of  conquest  which  had  rendered  it  the  repository  of  the  most 
famous  works  of  art  in  Europe,  and  returning  them  to  their  original  pn>> 
prietors.  It  had  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  Napoleon  to  collect  those  piecea 
of  ancient  and  modem  art,  and  to  send  them  to  the  French  capital  as  tro- 
phies of  his  victories.  These  spoliations  were  now  reclaimed,  and  restored 
to  Germany,  to  Flanders,  and  to  Italy.  Venice  received  back  the  famous 
Corinthian  horses;  Florence,  the  Venus  de  Medicis;  Rome,  the  Apollo 
Belvidere ;  and  chef  d^oeuvres  of  Raffael  and  Michael  Angelo.  Thus  the 
humiliations  of  France  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  second 
mUre^  of  Lpuis  XVill.  into  Paris. 

After  a  long  and  anxious  suspense,  the  congress  held  at  Vienna  an- 
nounced the  conditions  on  which  France  was  permitted  to  retain  her  station 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  This,  however,  was  definitively  settled  at 
Paris,  by  a  treaty  signed  November  the  20th,  which  stipulated  that  Louis 
should  cede  to  the  allies  the  important  fortresses  of  Landau,  Saar-Louis, 
PhillipviUe,  and  Marienburg,  with  the  dutchy  of  Bouillon.  Versdix,  and  part 
of  the  territory  of  Gex,  were  yielded  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy ;  the  works 
of  Huningen  were  dismantled;  and  France  engaged  not  to  erect  others 
within  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  Basle,  thus  leaving  a  free  passage 
into  the  heart  of  France.  Seventeen  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  fitintiers 
of  French  Flanders,  Champagne,  Lorrain,  and  Alsace,  among  which  were 
Cond^  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  &c.,  the  bulwarks  of  the  Flemish  and  Ger- 
manic frontier,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  allies,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
five  years  by  an  army  of  occupation  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  maintained  solely  at  the  expense  of  France.  An  assessment  was 
also  levied  on  the  latter  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  francs,  to  be  divided 
among  the  allies,  and  defrayed  by  modes  and  at  periods  specified  in  a  sepa- 
rate convention.  Conditions  so  degrading,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had 
never  attempted  to  impose  after  ten  victorious  campaigns.  Such,  however, 
was  the  mode  adopted  by  the  allies  to  maintain  the  imt^cile  monarch  on  his 
inglorious  and  improvident  throne.  Such  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation 
to  be  drank  by  that  country,  after  so  many  triumphs  over  her  neighbours* 
enjoyed  with  so  little  moderation. 

Louis  XVIII.,  under  the  influence  of  terror  inspired  by  recent  events, 
seemed  disposed  in  this  new  state  of  things  to  adopt  a  popular  system  of 
government.  Talle3rrand  received  the  appointment  of  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  baron  Louis  of  finance,  Fouch^  of  police,  and  Su  Cyr  of  war.  On 
the  d7th  of  July,  Talleyrand  addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Castlereagh,  then  at 
Paris,  in  reply  to  the  ur^nt  solicitation  of  the  British  government,  announc- 
ing **that  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  issued  directions,  on  the  part  of 
France,  that  the  trafilc  in  slaves,  should  from  that  moment  cease  every 
where  and  for  ever."  A  change  of  policy,  however,  soon  took  place ;  and 
an  ordonnance  was  issued,  declaring  that  thirty-eight  peers,  who  had  ac- 
cepted seats  in  the  chamber  summoned  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  had  for- 
Saited  their  dignity.    Another  ordonnance  contained  a  long  Ust  of  generds 
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and  officers  who  bad  taken  part  in  what  was  called  the  hundred  days'  reign 
of  Napoleon,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  l^- 
fore  courts-martial.  In  a  second  list  were  inserted  the  names  of  very  many 
persons  in  Paris,  who  were  ordered  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  till  tlieir 
fate  could  be  determined  on.  The  duke  de  Richelieu  now  superseded  Talley- 
Tdnd  as  first  minister,  Des  Cazes  was  appointed  to  the  department  of  the 
police,  and  Barbe-Marbois  of  justice.  Labedoyere,  the  first  officer  of  rank 
who  had  joined  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba,  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  under  the  royal  ordonnance.  After  a  short  interval  it  was  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  the  same  rigour  against  mareschal  Ney,  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  his  country  with  so  much  glory  ;  and  ^ho,  being  a  resi- 
dent in  Paris  at  the  moment  of  the  last  capitulation,  was'supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  convention  by  which  that  capital,  then  very  capable  of  defence, 
was  surrendered  without  bloodshed. 

The  arrest  and  trial  of  Ney  gave  rise  to  much  animated  discussion  in  the 
political  circles,  both  in  France  and  other  countries.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
argued,  that  the  words  of  the  convention  were  so  full  and  explicit,  as  to 
amount  to  a  general  amnesty ;  the  words  were — *^  and  all  individuals,  now 
resident  in  the  capital,  shall  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  without  being 
disturbed  or  culled  to  account,  either  for  the  situations  they  may  have 
held,  or  as  to  their  conduct  or  political  opinions.*^  A  different  view,  how- 
ever, was  taken  of  the  question  by  others,  proceeding  upon  a  distinction  be- 
tween military  and  political  points ;  and  the  appeal  being  by  mutual  agree- 
ment submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  his  grace  gave 
his  sanction  to  this  last  view  of  the  case,  and  thus  signed  the  death-warrant 
of  **the  bravest  of  the  brave."  Ney  was  accordingly  executed  as  arsoldier, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1816,  meeting  his  fate  with  heroic  firmness.  Mare- 
schal Soult,  who  had  been  placed  by  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  war  de- 
partment, was  present  in  the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  and  involved 
in  the  same  danger  with  Ney ;  but  he  made  so  noble  a  defence,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were  abandoned.  A  different  fate,  however,  awaited 
Murat,  an  officer  distinguished  for  personal  valour,  and  who  had  once  held 
a  pre-eminent  rank  among  the  mareschals  of  France.  In  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  which  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  which  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  very  same  day.  He  behaved 
on  the  occasion  with  his  wonted  courage ;  placed  on  his  breast  a  picture  of 
his  wife;  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  receiving  six  balls  through 
his  head,  died  without  a  groan.  His  military  talents,  in  his  own  line  of  a 
cavalry  officer,  were  confessedly  great ;  and  Napoleon  probably  incurred  na 
slight  injury  by  not  availing  himself  of  them  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Un- 
der his  government,  Naples,  emerging  from  its  barbarism,  rose  to  a  respect- 
able rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  He  conferred  many  benefits  on  his 
subjects,  and  was  generous  and  hospitable  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers. 

Since  the  assumption  of  the  regal  dignity  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  his 
prudence  and  moderation  had  been  eminently  conspicoous.  In  the  affair  of 
Waterloo  he  displayed  all  the  heroism  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  conflict.  Desirous  of  giving  his  subjects  the  advantage  of  a 
government  founded  on  liberal  principles  and  corresponding  with  the  new 
order  of  things  in  Europe,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  consti- 
tution for  the  seventeen  provinces  over  ^ihich  he  was  now  to  sway  the 
sceptre.  Their  report  was  transmitted  to  the  king,  and  afterward  laid  be- 
fore an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  United  Netherlands,  by 
whom  it  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  principal  objection  to  this  union 
had  arisen  from  the  stron^r  attachment  of  the  people  of  Holland  to  the  re- 
formed and  that  of  the  Flemings  to  the  Catholic  religion.  This  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  an  address  from  certain  prelates  to  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, dated  the  29th  of  July,  1815,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  ^  that  the 
equal  favour  and  protection  to  all  religious  denominations  promised  by  the 
constitutiouy  was  inconsistent  with  the  assurances  of  his  majesty  that  the 
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Mabtishment  and  ^vileges  of  the  Catholic  church  should  be  preserved, 
and  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  chnrch."  The 
king  was  farther  admonished,  that  sach  a  regulation  must  sooner  or  later 
alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  in  those  provhices,  ^  with  whom  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  faith  is  stronffer  and .  more  lively  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.'*  It  does  not,  liowever,  appear  that  this  remonstrance 
produced  any  change  in  the  system  of  toleration  which  had  been  provided 
for  by  the  new  constitution ;  and  a  subsequent  royal  ordonnance  prbfessed  to 
provide  only  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  the  Catholic  church,  without 
mvesting  it  with  any  exclusive  authority.  In  the  month  of  September,  the 
ceremonial  of  the  king's  inauffuration  took  place  at  Brussels,  with  every 
mark  of  general  satisfaction.  On  this  occasion  the  principal  ecclesiastics  of 
^e  cathedral  of  St.  Gedule  addressed  a  discourse  to  the  king,  replete  with 
sentiments  of  Christian  benevolence;  at  the  same  time  claiming  for  the 
Catholic  religion  nothing  more  than  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution. Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  this  constitution,  a  matrimonial 
alliance  took  place  between  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  grrand-dutchess 
Anna,  sister  or  the  emperor  Alexander.  We  shall  now  return  to  the  affairs 
of  our  own  country. 

Although  the  peace  which  had  now  happily  been  brought  about  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  drew  security  in  its  tram,  yet  it  did  not  diminish  the 
burdens  of  the  nation  in  that  degree  which  was  too  fondly  expected.  It  left 
the  people  of  England  under  the  pressure  of  an  enormous  taxation,  one  of 
the  many  and  never-failing  results  of  a  long  continued  war.  A  large  standing 
army  was  .still  to  be  kept  up;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to 
continue  the  obnoxious  tax  on  property,  reducing  it  however  to  five  per  cent. 
This  measure  excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the  wantonness  of  ministerial 
profusion  was  loudly  censured.  Petitions  against  its  continuance  were  poured 
mto  parliament  in  abundance,  in  despite  of  which  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ventured  to  propose  its  continuance.  The  spirit  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, revolted  from  it,  and  when  it  was  exploded  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
seven  votes,  the  shouts  which  arose  from  the  unexpected  popular  triumph 
resounded  over  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  debates  respecting  a  new 
settlement  of  the  civil  list  were  warm  and  acrimonious.  Useless  places  and 
sinecures  were  pertinaciously  retained ;  and  the  aggregate  allowance  was 
even  augmented,  though  the  payment  of  a  considerable  part  of  it  out  of  a 
different  f^nd  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  minister  for  asserting  that  it  was 
diminished.  Lord  Castlereagh  soon  after  made  a  motion,  which  was  acceded 
to,  for  the  erection  of  a  naval  monument  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
of  lord  Nelson,  and  of  thp  officers  and  seamen  who  lost  their  lives  on  diat 
glorious  occasion.  This  was  a  counterpart  to  the  resolution  lately  carried 
for  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington  an5  the  army. 

During  the  session  of  parliament  in  1816,  a  message  from  the  prince-re- 
;ent  annotinced  the  approaching  marriage,  with  his  own  consent,  of  bis 
laughter,  the  princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  with  his  serene  highness  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg-Saalfeld,  who  had  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  train  of  the  confederate  sovereigns.  His  royal  highness  ex- 
pressed his  persuasion  of  theconcurrence.of  the  house  in  enabling  him  to  make 
such  a  provision  on  the  occasion,  as  might  correspond  with  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  country.  It  was  conseauently  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  unanimously  agreea  to  by  the  house,  that  an  income  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be  settled  on  the  illustrious  pair ;  of 
which  sum,  ten  thousand  pounds  were  to  form  a  privy  purse  for  her  royal 
highness,  and  the  remainder  was  to  defray  the  domestic  expenses  of  the  prince 
of  Cobourg — that  amount  to  be  settled  on  them  for  their  joint  lives.  A  far- 
ther sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  g^ranted  by  way  of  outfit.  The  mar- 
riage accordingly  took  place  on  the  2d  of  May,  1816,  and  appeared  to 
give  general  satisfaction  to  the  country.  About  the  same  time  was  married 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  princess  Mary,  sister  to  the 
prince-regent,  and  fourth  daughter  of  his  majesty  George  III. 
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The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  mterest  occasioned  a  number  0/  peti^ 
tions  to  parliament  for  relief  T*>e  oaanufacturers  at  the  liame  time  com-* 
plained  of  that  want  of  empkiym«At  wtjoh  was  consequent  on  the  general 
imporerishment  of  their  countrymen.  Riotous  proceedings  took  place  in 
several  counties  of  England,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  discontent  which 
tilts  state  of  affairs  produced^  In  S^dlk  large  parties  marched  from  one 
village  to  another,  destroying  or  injuring  the  houses  of  individuals  who  were 
considered  as  unfriendly  to  the  poor.  In  the  county  of  Cambridge,  a  body 
of  provincials  extorted  money  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ely  and  Littleport/ 
pillaged  many  of  the  shops,  and  continued  their  otitrages  until  a  party  of 
dragoons  and  yeomanry  appeared.  A  contest  ensued }  the  riot  was  quelled/ 
and  five  of  the  delinquents,  being  tried  and  condemned,  were  pUnished  with 
death.  A  riot  at  Norwich  was  more  easily  suppressed ;  and  other  common 
tions  were  insignificant  and  transitory.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me-> 
tropolis  a  popular  meeting  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1R16,  which 
threatened  alarming  consequences.  This  assemblage  took  place  in  the  Sptf 
fields,  Islington,  and  resolutions  of  reform,  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  Hunt^ 
were  voted  by  acclamation.  An  apothecary  of  the  name  of  Watson  alsor 
harangued  the  babble  iq  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  those  who  listened  to  his  oratory  excited  a  momentary  alarm  in  th^ 
metropolis.  The  mob  paraded  the  streets,  carried  off  firearms  from  the' 
shops  of  gunsmiths,  marchejd  to  the  roy^  exchange,-  where  they  had  a  short 
contest  with  the  lord-mayor  and  some  of  the  police;  but  they  at  lengtbf 
dispersed  from  the  fear  of  a  military  attack.  These  disturbances  did  not^ 
however,  seriously  encroach  on  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Th€* 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  looked  forward  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  peace^  and  patiently  waited  for  the  removal  of  the  prevailing 
distress. 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  a  very  unexpected  occun^nce  took 
place  on  the  Barbary  coast,  which  gave  occasion  for^a  display  of  the  un-f 
daunted  braveiy  and  intrepidity  of  the  British  navy,  loo  honourable  to  ther 
country  and  triimiphant  in  its  results  to  be  omitted  in  this  narrative^  The 
predatory  practices  and  horrible  cruelties  of  the  Algerines  had  long  excited 
general  indignation ;  and  it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  every  commercial  statCf 
that  signal  chastisement  should  be  inflicted  on  that  nest  of  pirates.  As  even 
British  vessels  were  occasionally  attacked  by  them,  lord  Exmouth  sailed  ta 
Algiers  with  a  squadron  of  ships  under  his  command,  \nstructed  by  his  go-' 
▼ernment  to  try,*  in  the  first  instance,  the  effects  of  a  temperate  expostula- 
tion with  the  dey,  to  whose  consideration  he  submitted  three  points^  The 
first  was  that  the  Ionian  islands,  lately  formed  into  a  republic,  should  be 
treated  as  British  colonies ;  the  next  was  the  propriety  of  concluding  peacef^ 
with  Naples  and  Sardinia ;  and  the  last  related  to  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery  in  his  dominions.  On  the  first  and  second  points  explicit  promises 
of  compliance  were  given ;  but  regarding  the  other,  the  reply  was^  that  it  wa9 
too  important  to  be  hastily  settled  or  readily  conceded.  The  rulert  of  Tuni* 
and  Tripoli,  who  were  also  visiteli  by  the  admiral,  wei^  more  compliant 
than  their  brother  of  Algiers ;  they  promised  not  to  consign  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  miseries  or  disgrace  of  slavery,  but  to  treat  them  according  tor 
the  practice  of  Christiain  nations.  Having  settled  matters  with  these  twor 
inferior  powers,  his  lordship  returned  to  Algiers,  and  renewed  his'  remon- 
strances, but  without  effects  And  while  he  was  thus  employed  a  savage  mas- 
sacre was  perpetrated  at  Bona  upon  a  number  of  coral-fishers^  who  were 
acting  under  the  supposed  security  of  the  British  flag.  A  fresh  squadron 
calcohited  for  a  bold  enterprise^  was  accordingly  placed  under  lord  Ex- 
mouth's  command;  and  he  was  also  joined  by  vice-admiral  Capellon,  whom 
the  king  of  the  Netheriapds  had  sent  with  a  smalf  fleet  to  further  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  expedition.  ^ 

In  the  mean  tine,  such  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  defence  of  Al- 
giers as  rendered  the  attack  extremely  dangerous ;  but  nothing  could  detei* 
or  discourage  the  two  commanders  aed  their  gallant  associates.    Lord  Ex^ 
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mouth,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte,  cast  anchor  so  near  the  mole  and  the  bat- 
teries, that  the  enemy  appeared  confounded  at  this  mark  of  intrepidity.  The 
other  ships  followed,  and  took  the  stations  which  his  lordship  prescribed, 
with  a  promptness  and  precision  that  even  exceeded  his  hopes,  ^his  was  on 
the  27th  of  August,  and  a  tremendous  fire  was  now  poured  from  the  walls, 
the  batteries,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour:  but  it  was  answered  with  cor- 
responding spirit.  The  bomb-vessels,  and  the  boats  which  had  guns  and 
rockets,  ably  seconded  the  operations  of  the  larger  ships ;  and  it  was  "  by 
their  lire,"  as  the  admiral  says  in  his  despatches,  "  that  all  the  ships  in  the 
port,  except  one,  were  in  flames,  which  extended  rapidly  over  the  whole 
arsenal,  storehouses,  and  gun-boats,  exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  awful  gran- 
deur and  interest  which  no  pen  can  describe."  The  contest  raged  for  six 
hours  without  intermission ;  and  as  sufficient  havoc  had  then  been  made,  the 
assailants  slowly  retired,  waiting  the  effect  of  that  defeat  and  disgrace  which 
the  barbarians  had  sustained.  Dreading  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  the  dey 
listened  to  the  offer  of  terms ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  his  dominions,  and  to 
the  immediate  surrender  of  all  his  slaves.  More  than  a  thousand  of  these 
unhappy  exiles  were  instantly  liberated,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  allies ;  and  a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand  doHare, 
was  transmitted  by  the  captors  to  the  courts  of  Naples  and  Sardinia.  This 
gallant  enterprise,  which  England  performed  for  the  general  good  of  Christen- 
dom, without  stipulation  and  without  reimbursement,  cost  her,  however, 
a  number  of  valuable  lives — about  a  hundred  and  thirty  men  being  killed, 
and  seven  hundred  wounded. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  record  the  tumultuous  proceedings  which  took  place 
at  this  period  in  various  parts  of  England ;  but  the  pressure  of  distress  was 
great  upon  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  they  were  goaded  by  it  to  pursue 
measures  which  were  little  calculated  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  on  the  28t}i  of  January,  1817,  the  prince- 
regent,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  stated  the  anxious  desire  of  the  fifovem- 
ment  to  make  every  reduction,  which  the  safety  of  the  empire  and  **  true 
policy''  would  allow.  The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  acknowledged,  but 
ascribed  to  temporary  causes ;  and  the  whole  concluded  with  a  pointed  allu- 
sion to  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  intimating  a  determination  to  omit  no  precautions  for  preserving  the 
public  peace.  On  the  return  of  the  prince-regent  from  the  house  of  peers, 
after  opening  the  session,  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled  in  the  park,  by 
whom  tie  was  received  with  marked  demonstrations  of  popular  resentflsent ; 
and  on  passing  Carleton  house,  the  glass  of  the  state  carnage  was  broken  by 
a  stone ;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty,  that  he  at  length  reached  the  palace. 
This  flagrant  outrage  being  on  the  same  day  reported  to  parliament  by  lord 
Sidmouth,  the  two  houses  joined  in  an  address  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A 
proclamation  was  also  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
discovery  of  the  offender ;  but  it  proved  in  vain.  When  the  usual  address 
was  brought  forward  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  earl  Grey  moved 
an  amendment,  importing  an  opinion,  ''  that  the  pressure  on  the  resources  of 
the  country  was  much  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  more  severe  in  its 
effects,  more  deep  and  general  in  its  causes,  and  more  difficult  of  removal, 
than  had  ever  before  been  experienced ;  and  that  the  house  would  immedi- 
ately enter  on  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation." ,  The  marquis  Wel- 
lesley  affirmed  "  that  the  distress  of  the  country  had  cjown  to  a  magnitude 
which  no  art  or  colour  of  language  could  disguise ;  that  a  speech  so  inade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  as  that  which  ihe  regent  had  ddivered, 
he  had  never  heard." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  to  you  the  various  measures  to  whieh  minis- 
ters had  recourse,  in  order  to  remedy  this  disastrous  state  of  public  affairs. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  motion  of  earl  Grey  in  the  lords,  and  a  similar 
one  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  the  commons,  were  overruled  by  a  large  majority— 
that  secret  committees  were  appointed  in  both  houses  to  examine  certain. 
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papers  laid  before  them  by  the  goveniment ;  and  these  coTtimitte<ls,on  the  18th 
and  19th  of  February,  reported  "  that  a  traitorous  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
in  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing,  by  means  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  established  government,  laws,  and  constifdtion  of  the  i^fllm  i  and 
of  effecting  a  general  plunder  and  division  of  property :  that  traces  appeared 
of  a  central  committee  in  London,  which  communicated  wHh  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  jdis- 
tricts ;  some  of  which  associations  were  bound  together  by  secret  and  unlawful 
oaths :  that  the  late  popular  assemblages  in  Spa  fields  were  intended  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  the  conspirators :  that  the  riotous  attack  on  the  gun- 
smiths' shops  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  an  insurrection,  which,  if  successfiil,  was  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  desperate  attempts  upon  the  towef,  the  bank,  and  the  barracks  at 
Knightsbridge,  and  other  points."  It  appeared,  however,  that  no  adequate 
preparations  of  any  kind  had  been  made  for  the  execution  of  these  designs ; 
and  that  no  person  in  the  higher,  and  Scarcely  any  in  the  middle  classes  of 
life,  had  taken  part  with  them.  Much  was-  also  said  of  the  dangerous  no- 
tions disseminated  by  a  political  sect  called  Spenceanr,  respecting  a  com- 
munity of  lands,  and  of  the  seditious  and  blasphemous  writings  industri- 
ously dispersed  among  the  lowef  classes.  Both  reports  concluded  by  in- 
voking the  interference  of  parliament  to  obviate  dangers,  which  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  government,  under  the  existing  laws,  had  been  found  inadecjuate 
to  avert. 

To  counteract  these  pernicious  attempts,  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  sus- 
pended until  the  1st  of  June  ensuing,  and  several  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed,  having  for  their  object  the  security  of  his  majesty*8  person  and  go- 
vernmeiit*-'the  suppression  of  tumultuous  meetings  and  debatmg  societies— 
the  taking  of  secret  and  illegal  oaths — and  the  punishing  with  rigour  any 
attempt  to  gain  over  soldiers  or  sailors  to  act  with  any  association,  or  set  of 
men,  or  to  withdraw  them  from  their  allegiance.  Secured  by  these  bills,  the 
ministers  boldly  prosecuted  their  career,  and  judging  that  some  condemna- 
tions for  treason  would  still  farther  strengthen  the  throne,  they  ordered  an 
indictment  to  be  prepared  against  Watson,  the  apothecary,  and  three  of  his 
associates :  but  the  former  being  acquitted  by  the  jury,  thte  attorney-general 
then  declared,  in  a  tone  of  gracious  condescension,  that  he  would  aoandon 
the  proceedings  which  he  had  instituted  against  the  rest ! 

A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  to 
organize  an  insurrection,  but  it  failed ;  and  the  prime  agents  in  the  plot,  viz. 
Brandreth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam,  were  apprehended,  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
executed.  As  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  expired  on  the  1st  of 
June,  another  message  was  broOght  down  from  the  prince-regent  two  days 
afterward,  accompanied  by  fresh  documents  relating  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  disaffected.  These  were  also  intrusted  to  a  secret  committee,  who  re- 
ported on  them,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  fairly  admitted,  that  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  committee  had  been  chieflv  derived  from  the  depositions  and 
communications  of  persons  who  were  either  themselves  more  or  less  impli- 
cated it\  the  criminal  transactions,  or  who  had  ostensibly  engaged  in  them 
with  the  view  of  giving  information  to  government :  that  the  evidence  of  both 
those  classes  of  persons  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion ;  and  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  language  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  latter 
might,  hi  certain  instances,  have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  designs  which 
it  was  intended  that  they  should  only  be  the  instruments  of  detecting !  This 
employment  of  spies,  which  was  openly  avowed  and  defended  by  the  minis- 
ters, exposed  them  to  severe  reproach  both  within  the  house  and  without ; 
but  on  tne  new  alarm  which  was  excited  by  means  of  this  second  report,  they 
obtained  a  fresh  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  to  extend  to  the  1st  of  Mareh» 
1818.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Abbot,  who  had  held  the  office 
of  speaker  to  the  house  of  commons  in  five  successive  parliaments  with  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  intimated  his  intention  of  resignmg,  on  account  of  ill 
health ;  and  was  soon  after  called  to  the  hotise  of  lords,  by  the  title  of  lord 
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Colchester,  an  axmnily  of  four  thousand  pounds  heing  also  grranted  him  for  his 
meritorious  services.  The  right  honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton  was 
elected  in  his  place. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1817,  lord  Amherst,  who,  in  the  preceding  year, 
had  left  England  on  an  embassy  to  China,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  his  return. 
Whatever  were  the  advantages  anticipated  from  this  expensive  equipment, 
of  which  indeed  the  prospect,  after  the  .total  failure  of  a  former  embassy  by 
lord  Macartney,,  must  have  been  very  faint,  they  were  totally  frustrated  by  the 
refusal  of  lord  Amherst  to  submit  to  the  degrading-ceremonial  of  prostration 
now  reouired  by  the  court  of  Pekin,  though  dispensed  with  in  the  person  of 
his  predecessor.  The  emperor,  however,  in  his  ^  imperial  mandate  to  the 
king  of  England"  (for  such  was  the  languare  of  the  court  of  Pekin),  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  **at  the  disposition  of  profound  respect,  and  due  obe- 
dience, which  were  visible  in  sending  this  embassy.  I,  therefore,"  says  the 
emperor  of  China, ''  thought  proper  to  take  from  the  articles  of  tribute  a  few 
maps,  with  some  prints  and  portraits.  In  return,  I  ordered  to  be  given  unto 
you,  0  king,  a  Jouke  [a  string  of  imperial  beads],  two  silk  purses,  and  eight 
smail  ones,  as  a  proof  of  our  tender  and  indulgent  conduct.  Your  country  is 
too  remote  from  the  central  and  flourishing  empire.  Besides,  your  ambassa- 
dor, it  would  seem,  does  not  know  how  to  practise  the^  rights  and  ceremonies 
of  the  central  empire.  There  will  be  no  occasion  hereafter  for  you  to  send 
an  ambassador  from  so  great  a  distance,  and  to  give  him  the  trouble  of  pass- 
ing over  mountains  and  crossing  the  ocean.  If  you  do  but  pour  out  the  heart 
in  dutiful  obedience,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  at  any  stated  time,  to  come 
to  the  celestMl  presence."  Such  was  the  haughty  tone  of  rebuke  in  which  the 
emperor  of  Chma  thought  proper  to  address  the  sovereign  of  England ;  after 
which,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  (hat  a  third  embassy  to  China  will  speedily 
take  place. 

The  6th  of  November,  1817,  was  rendered  fatally  memorable  by  the  sud- 
den and  alfectiug  death  o(  the  princess  Ch|irlotte  of  Wales,  presumptive 
heiress  of  the  crown,  immediately  after  she  had  given  birth  to  a  still-bora 
infant.  Her  marriage,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Co- 
hourg,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  event  which  gave  high  satisfaction 
to  the  nation,  and  this  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  announcement,  that 
she  was  in  a  situation  likely  to  afford  an  eventual  heir  to  the  British  throne ; 
and  rarely  had  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  whole  people  been  so  deeply  inte- 
rested in  any  similar  event.  This,  double  calamity,  so  sudden  and  so  irrepa- 
rable, filled  the  whole  land  with  mourning.  Indeed,  her  death  caused  an  un- 
feigned sensation  of  sorrow  in  every  court  and  every  country  throughout 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  distant  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  The  youth  of 
the  royal  sufferer — the  state  of  conjugal  felicity  which  she  was  understood 
to  enjoy  with  the  partner  of  her  choice — the  domestic  virtues  which  adorned 
her  character — and,  finally,  the  consideration  that  she  was  the  sole  progeny 
in  the  second  degree  from  the  royal  stock,  all  conspired  to  imbitter  her  loss, 
and  to  render  the  public  grief  not  only  acute  but  lasting.  Her  remains  were 
conveyed  to  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor,  on  the  I9th  of  November,  with  every 
solemnity  suited  to  the  melancholy  occasion,,  prince  Leopold  himself  sustain- 
ing the  afflicting  office  of  chief  mourner.  The  character  of  her  royal  high- 
ness appears  to  have  been  both  amiable  and  exemplary.  She  was  aflable  and 
condescending  to  her  inferiors ;  humane,  friendly,  and  beneficent.  Her  ,good 
sense  had  corrected  that  vivacity  which,  in  her  earlier  years,  bordered  upon 
petulance :  and  though  still  lively,  afler  her  marriage  she  appeared  in  general 
to  resemble  the  steady  and  prudent  mother  of  a  family.  She  did  not,  like 
some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  household,  delight  in  pomp  and  pageantry, 
the  "  baubles  of  little  minds ;"  but  preferred  the  calm  privacy  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  friendliness  of  select  and  social  parties,  to  the  immeaning  com- 
pliments and  frivolous  ostentation  of  a  crowded  and  courtly  drawing-room. 
She  had  cultivated  her  mind  with  care  and  assiduity ;  to  a  taste  for  literature 
she  added  the  elegant  and  ornamental  accomplishments  suited  to  her  sex  and 
station,  and  her  moral  purity  was  refined  by  the  influence  of  religion.    In 
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short,  her  virtues,  her  accomplishments,  her  principles,  her  prudence  and  dis* 
cretion  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficirity,  were  fully  appreciated ;  and  the 
hope,  enthusiastically  cherished,  of  future  felicity  under  her  government,  had 
no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  whose  name  she  had  often  on  her 
lips,  and  whom,  in  all  that  was  great  and  excellent,  she  was  ambitious  to 
resemble.    Thus  untimely  faded  **  the  exp)ectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.** 

In  the  year  1818,  a  new  dynasty  commenced  in  Sweden.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  the  king  died  after  a  tedious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
John  Bernadotte,  formerly  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  who  assumed  the 
royal  functions  with  all  the  confidence  of  tin  hereditary  sovereign,  but  not 
without  the  acquiescence  of  the  nobility  and  people  at  large.  On  accepting 
the  reins  of  government,  he  pledged  himself  to  imitate  the  princely  virtues 
and  exemplary  conduct  of  his  lamented  predecessor.  A  session  of  the  diet 
was  conducted  under  his  auspices  with  decorum  and  tranquillity;  and  some 
useful  enactments  and  regulations  evinced  his  desire  of  continuing  in  a  state 
of  harmony  with  his  subjects. 

The  apparent  tranquillity  which  prevailed  in  France,  and  the  probability  of 
its  continuance,  induced  the  allied  sovereigns,  in  whose  hands  were  now  placed 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  to  gratify  the  French  people  by  recalling  the  whole 
army  of  occupation,  two  years  before  the  stipulated  time.  A  congress  was 
convoked  at  Alx-la-Chapelle ;  and  as  the  aflfair  had  been  already  settled  in 
their  respective  cabinets,  the  proposition  of  recall  received  the  sanction  of 
the  two  emperors  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  October  the  9th,  and  the  assent 
of  lord  Casilereagh,  also,  in  the  name  of  the  prince-regent  of  England.  In  a 
note  which  announced  this  determination,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  proof  of  the 
confidence  which  the  sovereigns  reposed  in  the  wisdom  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  duke  de  Riche^ 
lieu,  in  answer  to  the  pleasing  communication,  expressed  the  fervent  grati* 
tude  of  his  royal  master  for  this  mark  of  friendly  respect,  promising  at  the 
same  time  that  France  would  cordially  join  the  high  and  august  associationt 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  future  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe.(l) 

LETTER  XXII. 

History  qf  Europe  corUinuedrrRevolution  in  Spain — Proclamation  of  the  Cortei 
— Ferdinand  swears  to  maintain  the  new  OmstittUion— Singular  Mortality  in 
the  royal  FamUy  of  England^Death  and  Character  of  George  IIL— George 
IV.  proclaimed — nis  farming  Illness — Detection  of  the  Cato-street  Plot'^ 
Return  of  Queen  Caroline  from  Italy— ^Proceedings  against  her  in  the  House 
^  Lords — Bill  qf  Pains  and  Penalties  abandoned-— Glance  at  the  Affaxrt 
of  France—Portugal— the  NetherlandsStaies  of  the  Germanic  Empire — 
Prussian-Naples— and  Austria^  fyc.  ifc.    A.  D.  1890,  1821. 

The  allied  armies  having  withdrawn  from  the  territories  of  France,  the 
inhabitants  had,  in  consequence,  got  exempt  from  one  continual  source  of 
mortification  and  chagrin ;  but  there  remained  many  other  grievances  to  be 
redressed  ere  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  could  be  restored.  The  dissen- 
sions of  party  were,  in  tact,  as  acrimonious  in  France  as  those  which  agi- 
tated the  British  nation.  A  proposed  alteration  in  the  law  of  popular  elec- 
tion excited  a  strong  sensation  among  the  Parisians.  This  change  was  not 
suggested  by  the  mmisters,  but  by  the  ultra-royalists,  who  had  sufScient  in- 
fluence in  the  chamber  of  peers  to  procure  a  majority  of  votes  on  this  ques- 
tion. To  counteract  their  object,  howevpr,  the  king  added  fifty-four  peers  to 
the  assembly  by  a  new  creation ;  and  this  act  of  prerogative  securea  his  in- 
fluence. The  other  chamber  supported  the  existmff  law,  which  was  there* 
fore  retained.    Both  assemblies  agreed  to  a  removalof  the  censorship,  while 

(l)Dr.  BlMecraHMoryortheItoignofCtoorgem—1>r.Aikiii^  Annals  of  tbeBdgn  of  Georgtt  m^ 
Aomial  Bn^Mtrt,  sub  mm.— PwUmwiitinr  DatatMH-aiMl  LoodonOttette. 
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they  iinposed  such  restrictions  as  were  deemed  unreasonable  by  the  adto- 
cates  of  a  free  press.  At  Nismes,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  France,  serious  commotions  arose  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  instigated,  it  would  appear,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  ultra* 
royal  faction,  with  a  view  of  embarrassing  the  court,  and  many  lives  were 
lost  in  the  affnys  which  took  place.  The  elections  which  ensued  in  the 
autumn  of  1819  were  neither  favourable  to  that  party  nor  to  the  ministry,  as 
about  two-thirds  of  the  new  members  afifected  a  great  liberality  of  political 
sentiment. 

Neither  were  matters  much  improved  in  the  sister  kingdom  Spain,  by  an 
experience  of  the  past.  Ferdinand,  instead  of  selecting  able  ministers, 
and  adopting  a  regular  system  of  government,  disgusted  his  subjects  by 
various  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  while  he  totally  neglected  the  exercise 
of  that  vigoui^  which  would  have  secured  the  persons  and  property  of  his 
subjects  from  the  outrages  of  the  numerous  banditti,  which  eVery  where  in- 
fested the  country.  This  relaxation  of  his  authority  naturally  encouraged 
the  disaffected,  and  the  state  of  the  country  became  increasingly  critical. 
The  liberal  notions  which  had  been  propagated  during  the  contest  with  Na« 
poleon  had  not  yet  lost  their  effect.  They  were  kept  alive  by  the  continued 
tyranny  of  the  court,  and  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  into  exercise  was 
anxiously  expected.  The  discontent  of  many  officers  of  the  army,  whom  the 
kiuff  had  not  thought  of  conciliating,  diffused  itself  among  the  troops  in 
Andalusia,  and  colonel  Riego  lighted  the  match  which  produced  an  explosion. 
Marching  with  a  battalion  to  Acros,  he  surprised  the  commander-in-chief, 
procured  an  accession  of  force,  and  joined ^uiroga,  who  had  escaped  from  a 
place  of  confinement.  The  lines  near  Cadiz,  were  twice  assaulted  but  with- 
out effect ;  and  Riego  was  then  detached  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  excite 
a  general  insurrection.  He  was  so  harassed  by  the  troops  that  were  in  the 
king's  interest^  tliat  he  with  difficulty  escaped  destruction :  and  Quiroga,  in 
the  isle  of  Leon,  seemed  to  be  in  equal  danger.  Yet  the  malecontents  were 
not  discouraged;  and  in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  by  the  efforts  Qt  some  spi* 
rited  officers,  the  royayiuthority  was  quickly  annihilated ;  while  Mina,  erect- 
ing the  popular  standara  in  Navarre,  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  the  year 
1813.  The  flame  now  spread  through  other  provinces ;  and  Ferdinand  was 
so  intimidated  bv  the  progress  of  disaffection,  that  he  promised  to  convoke 
the  cortes,  and  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  March  the  10th,  18^0,  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  constitution.  The  public  joy,  l\owever,  arising  from  this 
source,  was  allayed  by  the  brutal  treachery  of  fhe  troops  at  Cadiz.  General 
Freyre  had  assured  the  inhabitants,  that  the  constitution  should  be  pro- 
claimed in  form ;  but  when  a  large  concourse  of  people  appeared  in  the 
principal  square  to  witness  the  ceremony,  the  military  made  a  sudden  attack 
upon  the  spectators,  and  put  to  death  more  than  four  hundred  of  them,  be- 
fore it  was  known  (hat  the  king  had  acceded  to  the  popular  claims.  It  is 
not  understood  that  general  Freyre  either  authorized  or  countenanced  this 
atrocity.  Spme  of  the  wretches  who  perpetrated  it,  after  a  long  delay,  were 
punished ;  but  the  outrage  was  never  investigated  in  a  regular  or  satisfactorf 
manner. 

Ferdinand,  who  had  long  domineered  over  the  nobility  and  the  people,  was 
now  a  slave  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  His  cabinet  was  composed  of 
streouovs  constitutionalists,  who,  justly  doubting  his  sincerity,  resolved  to 
hold  him  in  trammels,  until  the  liberties  of  the  country  should  be  permanently 
established.  On  the  9th  of  July,  after  an  interval  marked  with  occasional 
commotions,  the  cortes  assembled,  and  set  themselves  in  good  earnest  to 
promote  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom.  The  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
nobles  were  supg;)ressed  or  diminished;  the  administration  of  justice  was 
purified ;  abuses  in  the  various  departments  of  state  were  corrected ;  the  lands 
of  the  church  were  partly  appropriated  to  the  public  service ;  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  which  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  sterling;  and  they  paid  due  attention  also  to  the 
measures  necessary  to  ensure  the  revival  of  commerce  and  the  encourage^ 
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ment  of  ffeneral  industry.  When  the  session  terminated,  in  the  autumn,  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  to  suspend  the  authority  of  so  useful  a  body  of  men; 
three-fourths  of  them  were  ordered  to  form  a  permanent  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  executive  power.  The  king  occasionally  evinced 
tokens  of  jealousy  and  displeasure,  and  secret  advisers  did  not  fail  to  recom- 
mend it  to  him  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  but  no  opportunity  of  a  counter-revo- 
lution presented  itself  to  his  anxious  wishes.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  cortes  would  make  a  vigorous  -eflfort  to  reclaim  the  transatlantic 
colonies  to  submission ;  since,  however  attached  to  liberty  they  might  pre- 
tend to  be,  they  might  be  of  opinion  that  the  glory  of  Old  Spain  was  involved 
in  the  retention  of  the  New  World ;  but  the  weighty  affairs  of  internal  policy 
engrossed  their  whole  attention.  In  the  mean  time,  the  jrevolt  of  those 
provinces  became  more  general  both  in  North  and  South  America.  The 
royalists  of  Mexico  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  their  power; 
and  the  capital  of  Peru  was  nearly  reduced  to  extremity  by  a  continued 
blockade :  their  declaration  of  independence,  however,  did  not  take  place 
until  the  following  year. 

In  our  own  country,  an  unprecedented  series  of  mortality,  at  this  period, 
befell  the  reigning  family.  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  my  last  letter,  the  death 
of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  which  took  place  in  1817;  others  now 
rapidly  followed.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1818,  her  majesty  queen  Char- 
lotte expired  at  Kew  palace,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  a^e,  after  a  lingering 
decline,  attended  with  much  personal  suffering,  which  she  was  reported  to 
have  sustained  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation.  She  merited  the  respect 
of  the  nation  by  her  conjugal  virtues  and  her  maternal  character ;  by  the  uni- 
form propriety  of  her  conduct,  and  by  the  strict  decorum  which  she  main- 
tained in  her  court.  Her  ruling  passion,  in  the  decline  of  life,  was  believed 
to  be  the  accumulation  of  riches ;  and  the  political  influence  which  she  ac- 
quired during  the  illness  of  the  king  in  1788,  she  maintained  to  the  last ;  but 
it  was  thoughyo  be  invariably  employed  in  favour  of  the  aristocratical  branch 
of  the  constitution. — On  the  23d  of  January,  1820,  the  public  mind  received 
a  much  severer  shock  by  the  decease  of  his  royal  highness  the  dnke  of  Kent, 
their  majesties^  fourth  son,  who  expired  at  Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire,  after  a 
very  short  illness,  arising  from  an  inflammation  of  the  chest.  He  was  truly 
an  illustrious  prince,  of  noble  mien,  of  manners  the  most  accomplished,  and 
of  superior  intellectual  attainments — in  all  respects  flt  to  grace  a  throne. 
He  was  consequently  much  esteemed,  and  died  deservedly  lamented,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  the  princess  Alexandrina  Victoria,  then  only  eight  months 
old,  to  the  care  of  an  accomplished  but  disconsolate  mother. — But  the  regrets 
excited  by  the  loss  of  the  duke  of  Kent  were  speedily  absorbed  in  the  greater 
grief  occasioned  by  the  demise  of  his  venerable  father,  king  George  III., 
which  took  place  at  Windsor,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month — only  six  days 
afterward.  He  had  attained  the  82d  year  of  his  age ;  and  had  swayed  the 
royal  sceptre,  nominally,  for  nearly  fifty-nine  years,  having  been  crowned  in 
1761,  though  the  last  nme  yeara  of  his  eventful  career  had  been  a  melan- 
choly blank  in  his  mental  existence. 

As  the  character  of  George  III.  has  been  placed  in  very  different  lights  by 
contemporary  writers ;  and  as  we  ourselves  are  too  near  the  scene  of  action, 
probably,  to  form  a  strictl}^  impartial  judgment  of  his  merits  and  defects,  I 
shall  present  to  you,  my  son,  the  different  aspects  in  which  it  has  been  exhi- 
bited by  two  different  classes  of  political  writers,  leaving  it  to  time  to  decide 
which  of  them  is  nearest  allied  to  truth. 

According  to  his  admirers,  ^  his  majesty  possessed  an  excellent  under- 
standing, and  was  a  very  competent  judge  both  of  men  and  things.  His 
talents  for  government,  they  assure  us,  were  respectable ;  and  he  exercised 
them  with  the  happiest  effect,  even  in  perturbed  and  critical  times.  Having 
traced  in  his  mind  the  outlines  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  ais  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  empire,  he  filled  up  the  intervening  space  with  the  skill 
of  a  political  artist.  In  deciding  upon  the  American  war,  he  was  actuated 
solely  by  a  sense  of  justice ;  he  thought  himself  bound  to  correct  the  refrac- 
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$OTy  spirit  of  the  oqlonists,  ai^d  to  yse  force  when  persuasioo  and  remon- 
Btrance  had  failed.  Into  the  war  with  revolutionary  France  he  waa  imp^ed 
oy  an  idea  of  imperious  necessity,  inasmuch  as  the  career  of  the  democra- 
tic opposers  of  Louis  XVI.  menaced  with  subversion  the  hest  institutions  of 
pther  countries ;  and  such  was  his  firmness,  that  he  was  not  deterred  from 
bis  object,  even  by  the  long-continued  success  of  the  enemy.  With  equal 
resolution  he  checked  the  effervescence  of  zeal  among  the  votaries  of  reform 
in  Great  Britain,  and  preserved  the  vtate  from  that  mischief  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  schemes  of  profligate  and  violent  jacobins.  He 
also  displayed  his  spirit  to  advantage,  when  the  whigs  at  different  times  ea« 
deavoured  to  sqbject  him  to  their  sway.  On  the  other  hand,  when  concilia- 
lion  was  expedient,  and  when  the  voice  of  the  senate  corresponded  with  thai 
pf  the  people,  he  could  yield  with  a  good  grace  and  with  dignified  compla- 
cency. His  private  character  was  so  exemplary,  that  it  may  be  quoted  as  a 
piodel  of  virtue.  He  was  attentive  to  religious  observances,  both  public  and 
private ;  correct  in  his  own  morals,  and  studious  of  the  morality  of  others ; 
mild  ^d  unassun^ing  in  his  demeanour,  courteous,  gracious,  and  affable; 
humane,  l^eneficent,  and  liberal,  while  he  was  temperate  and  economical  in 
his  personal  bnbits.  In  short,  his  conduct,  both  as  a  king  and  as  a  man, 
Reserves  the  highest  praise,  and  entitles  his  memory  to  our  esteem  and 
yeneration." 

Such  is  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture,  as  viewed  through  the  medium 
pf  politic^  partiality :  the  following  is  a  somewhat  different  estimate  of  royal 
pieriL 

*^  This  monarch  was  not  highly  favoured  by  nature ;  for  his  understanding 
was  narrow,  and  his  capacity  did  not  soar  above  niediocrity.  If  he  had 
moved  in  the  ranks  of  private  life  and  of  ordiuary  society,  he  would  not  have 
been  considered  as  any  other  than  a  man  of  very  limited  powers.    His  ac- 

?[uirement8  from  education  were  also  scanty  and  imperfect.  Deprived  of  his 
ather  when  a  youth,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  in  whose 
opinion  book-learning  was  of  little  consequence ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  studies  were  well  directed,  or  pointed  to  pursuits  worthy  of  a  prmce.  He 
was  not  properly  tutored  in  either  history  or  politics ;  nor  was  he  guided  to 
an  intelligent  survey  of  the  affairs  of  the  wprld  or  the  characters  of  man- 
kind, He  could  manufacture  a  button,  or  draw  the  model  of  a  house,  but 
could  not  write  a  tolerable  letter.  He  could  comprehend  a  plaia  statement, 
but  could  not  unravel  the  web  of  sophistry  or  manage  a  complicated  argu- 
ment, or  enter  into  the  rationale  of  the  English, constitution.  In  his  youth  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  bigoted  tories,  who,  having  no  expansion  of  intellect 
themselves,  only  inspired  him  with  high  notions  of  royal  supremacy.  Thus 
instructed,  he  had  no  lecming  to  those  principles  which  placed  his  fkmily  upon 
the  throne.  He  had  imbibed  as  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  the  advocates  of 
freedom  as  Charles  II.  entertained  of  all  mankind:— >he  fancied  that  they 
were  base  and  unprincipled,  and  deemed  his  power  unsafe  in  the  hands  of 
such  statesmen.  He  did  not  possess  that  comprehensiveness  of  mind  which 
could  fathom  the  depths  of  policy,  or  qualify  him  to  govern  like  an  enlight- 
ened prince ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of  common  sense,  unperverted,  he  might  have 
governed  much  better  than  he  did.  The  American  war  is  a  foul  blot  upon 
his  fame ;  not  only  for  its  original  injustice,  but  for  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  which  it  led,  as  the  parent  of  the  Frerfth  revolution.  Many  will 
think,  nor  is  it  easy  to  disprove  the  inference,  that  no  prince  who  had  a  due 
sense  of  religion  or  equity  could  have  rushed  into  such  a  war,  or  have  pro- 
secuted it  with  such  unfeeling  obstinacy.  To  ravage  a  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  send  savages,  like  blood-hounds,  to  hunt  down  his  colonial  sub- 
jects, because  they  were  desirous  of  being  governed  by  the  constitutional 
maxims  of  the  mother-country,  were  not  the  acts  of  a  pious,  just,  or  bene- 
volent prince.  Nor  can  the  war  with  France,  which  he  carried  on  with  equal 
zeal  and  pertinacity,  be  defended  upon  equitable  principles.  He  had  lio 
right  to  violate  the  independence  of  another  ^tate,  or  to  dictate  terms  of  acr 
commodation  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    Nor  can  the  outrageous  attao| 
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upon  the  Danes,  ia  reeentment  of  the  armed  neatrality,  or  the  bombardmeitl 
of  their  capital  for  wishing  to  retain  their  fleet,  be  fairly  or  honourably  vindi- 
cated. Other  acts  of  arbitrary  violence,  the  effects  of  which  no  courtly 
sophistry  can  elude,  rise  up  in  appalling  array  against  the  memory  of  the  late 
monarch,  though  he  was  styled  '  the  best  of  kings.'  *' 

These  delineations  of  the  character  of  the  late  sovereign  of  this  country 
are  certainly  at  variance;  but,  tf^mm  harum  tnavis  accipe — ^to  which  of  them 
the  praise  of  greater  fidelity  belongs,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  The  vene-. 
rable  age,  the  protracted  suflferings,  the  private  and  personal  virtues  of 
George  III.,  with  his  still  recent  demise,  render  it  both  a  difficult  and  an  in- 
vidious task  to  attempt  to  sketch  the  political  features  of  his  reign  with  his- 
toric  fidelity.  It  has  been  said  of  him  on  high  authority,  and,  as  we  believe, 
with  equal  truth,  that  '*  he  would  never  do  wrong  except  when  he  mistook 
wrong  for  right.*'  The  notions  of  government  originally  infused  into  his 
mind  by  lord  Bute  probably  differed  little  from  those  which  Charles  I.  learned 
from  archbishop  Laud,  however  modified  m  practice  by  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  the  prince-rc^ent  had  now  conducted  the  machine  of  government  for 
neariy  ten  years,  his  assumption  of  the  regal  character  and  office  was  made 
less  account  of  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  ease.  But  scarcely  had 
he  been  proclaimed  king,  when  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  the  very  disorder  which  had  recently  sent  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Kent,  to  the  grave;  and  its  violence  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  among  aU 
his  friends.  However,  by  the  skill  and  attention  of  his  physicians,  he  reco- 
vered his  health,  and  was  enabled  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  high  station. 

It  was  now  intended,  according  to  established  custom,  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, but  at  the  moment  that  this  was  about  to  be  carried  into  effect,  a 
**  flagrant  and  san?uinary  conspiracy'^  was  detected  and  denounced.  A  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Thistle  wood,  who  had  once  moved  in  a  respectable  sphere 
of  life  and  known  better  days,  had  been  tried  for  high-treason  along  with  the 
apothecary  Watson,  and  with  him  acquitted.  His  escape,  however,  in  that 
instance,  did  not  reconcile  him  to  the  government,  and  he  brooded  over  fresh 
schemes  of  turbulence  and  sedition.  He  now  became  associated  with  some 
disaffected  persons  of  profligate  habits ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  at  their 
private  meetings,  which  were  held  in  a  kind  of  hay-loft,  in  Cato-street,  Mary- 
lebone,  that  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  should  be  put  to  death,  as  deter- 
mined enemies  and  oppressors  of  their  country,  the  horrid  scheme  was 
adopted  as  an  act  of  public  virtue.  A  spy,  however,  who  had  watched  their 
motions  under  a  pretence  of  forwarding  their  views,  disclosed  their  machina- 
tions to  the  ministry ;  and  with  some  difficulty  several  of  them  were  appre- 
hended, after  Thistlewood  had  killed  one  of  the  police  officers.  They  were 
tried  by  a  special  commission,  and  five  of  their  number,  being  declared  guilty 
oi  high-treason,  were  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

When  the  new  parliament  assembled,  the  business  of  the  two  bouses  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time  currently,  attended  with  but  few  indications  of  party 
animosity.  But  an  incident  at  length  arose,  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  court  and  threw  the  whole  empire  into  an  extraordinary  ferment, 
lliis  was  the  arrival  of  the  queen— the  discarded  wife  of  George  IV.,  wha 
had  been  long  absent  from  the  scene  of  her  ill  treatment.  While  residing  in 
Italy,  she  had  received  the  melancholy  news  of  her  daoffhter's  lamented 
death ;  and  now  intdligence  had  reached  her  of  the  demise  of  her  royal  nnde^ 
to  whose  kindness  and  patronage  she  had  formerly  owed  much.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  new  king  that  she  should  indefinitely  prolong  her  absence 
from  England ;  but  her  luffh  spirit  emboldened  her  to  defy  his  menaces  and 
his  resentment,  both  of  which  she  had  experienced.  In  consequence  of  re- 
ports unfavourable  to  her  character,  two  gfentlemen  of  the  law  had  been  sent 
to  the  continent  in  1818,  to  collect  evidence  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  a 
divorce ;  but  theur  discoveries  were  not  then  communicated  to  the  public. 
Ib  the  mean  time,  she  was  treated  with  insolence  or  contempt  by  the  Bri- 
ti^  ambtMadort  at  the  different  oourts  of  Europe,  and  by  such  traveller!  aa 
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wished  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  British  court :  she  consequentty 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning^  to  England,  until  she  became  de  jure^  queen 
of  the  united  kingdom.  While  at  Rome  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  eail 
of  Liverpool,  complaining  of  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy,  as  **  an 
act  of  cruel  tyranny  ^  but  to  that  letter  no  answer  was  returned.  After 
a  long  interval,  however,  she  shaped  her  course  towards  En^and,  and  ar- 
riving at  St.  Omer's,  she  was  there  met  by  Mr.  Brougham,  her  legal  adviser; 
and  by  lord  Hutchinson  also,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  her  husband  to 
wait  upon  her,  and  offer  her  an  annual  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  on 
provision  that  she  should  neither  assume  the  title  of  queen,  nor  reside  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  proposal  roused  her  indignation ;  she  declared 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  listen  to  it  for  a  moment ;  and  apprehending  that 
means  might  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  her  landing  m  England,  she 
instantly  set  off  for  Calais  whither  she  proceeded  with  afi  possible  speed, 
and  crossed  the  channel  in  the  first  vessel  that  she  found  ready  for  sailing, 
accompanied  by  her  confidential  friends,  lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  alderman 
Wood.  On  landing  at  Dover,  she  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect 
which  she  could  desire ;  and  her  progress  to  London  had  an  air  of  triumph. 
The  consternation  of  the  court  at  finding  her  already  in  the  midst  of  them 
was  extreme :  and  the  king  instantly  determined  to  convert  her  joy  into 
sorrow.  He  sent  down  a  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  accompanied 
by  a  multitude  of  papers,  which  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  honourable 
house  by  lord  Castlereagh,  tending  to  fix  upon  her  the  imputation  of  adul- 
terous guilt.  Alarming  as  her  situation  now  became,  she  did  not  remain 
silent,  but  addressed  a  Tetter  to  the  commons,  protesting  against  the  form^ 
tion  of  a  secret  tribunal,  and  reprobating  that  series  of  ill-treatment  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  trial  and  conviction.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  opposed  the  intended  inquiry,  as  the  most  impolitic  that  could  be  de- 
vised, and  hoped  that  it  would  be  superseded  by  a  private  and  amicable 
adjustment.  Mr.  Canning  acknowledged  that  he  had  advised  the  illustrious 
lady,  six  years  before,  to  fix  her  residence  on  the  continent,  being  aware  of 
the  existence  of  determined  alienation  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  and  appre- 
hensive, as  he  was,  that  if  she  should  remain  in  England  '*  faction  would  inaik 
her  for  its  own."  He  was  her  avowed  friend ;  had  been  her  frequent  and 
favoured  guest ;  and  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  manners,  had 
pronounced  her  **  the  life,  grace,  and  ornament  of  every  society  she  chose  to 
ennoble  with  her  presence.**  He  did  not  object  to  the  inquiry,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  forced  upon  the  ministers ;  but  he  declared  that  he  never  would 
act  as  an  accuser  or  prosecutor  of  her  majesty. 

To  pursue  in  detail  the  narrative  of  this  unhappy  state  of  matters  between 
^e  royal  pair,  and  the  proceedings  in  parliament  to  which  it  gave  rise,  wotdd 
carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  can  now  go.  I^t  it  suffice  to 
remark,  that  after  numerous  projects  and  propositions  had  been  discussed  and 
disposed  of,  a  bill  of  '*  pains  and  penalties'*  was  introduced  into  the  house  of 
peers,  having  for  its  object  to  annul  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  Caro- 
une  Amelia  Elizabeth,  and  to  procure  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between 
his  majesty  and  that  princess,  on  account  of  an  alleffed|adulterous  connexion 
between  her  and  Bartolomeo  Bergami,  an  Italian,  of  low  extraction,  on  whom 
she  had  bestowed  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and  distinction.  The  court 
at  first  entertained  the  idea  of  proceeding  capitally  against  the  unfortunate 
princess ;  but  her  kind  friends  (for  even  the  ministers  had  formeriy  been  her 
friends)  finding  that  this  would  be  an  illegal  process,  the  alleged  acts  of  cri- 
minality having  been  committed  on  the  continent,  with  one  who  was  not  a 
subject  of  this  realm,  condescended  to  relinquish  their  primary  intention,  and 
to  be  content  with  the  degradation  of  the  object  of  their  master's  animosity. 
No  measure  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  the  country  met  with  more  strenu- 
ous opposition  from  the  public  than  this  arbitrary  and  impolitic  bilL  It  was 
declared  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  vile  conspiracy  for  the  ruin  of  an  amiable  princess, 
who  had  never  enjoyed  her  husband^s  favbur.  Her  guilt,  it  was  said,  was  at 
least  problematical;  and  even  were  it  certain  and  undoubted,  there  wen 
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mitigating:  circumsYances  which  pleaded  strongly  in  her  favour,  arising  from 
the  tyrannical  harshness  which  had  driven  her  from  her  home,  without  any 
alleged  reason ;  for  the  statement  of  a  dislike  conceived  by  one  party  is  no 
reason  for  such  conduct  either  in  law  or  in  equity. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  all  the  principal  servants  of  her  house- 
hold were  attracted  by  liberal  offers  to  depose  freely  against  her ;  but  the 
utmost  their  united  testimony  amounted  to  was,  that  of  eliciting  suspicious 
circumstances ;  while  the  points  of  imputation  were  considerably  invalidated 
by  the  ordeal  of  cross-examination  to  which  her  learned  and  able  counsel 
subjected  the  witnesses,  and  by  the  adduction  of  more  disinterested  evidence. 
After  a  tedious  judicial  process,  a  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
produced  a  very  animated  debate.  The  lords  Grey,  Erskine,  and  Lansdown 
denied  that  the  proofs  of  guilt  were  such  as  could  justify  a  penal  bill,  while  the 
lord-chancellor  Eldon  and  lord  Liverpool  affected  to  consider  the  case  as  tri- 
umphantly proved.  When  the  division  upon  the  bill  took  place,  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  favour  of  it,  against  it 
ninety-five.  On  the  commitment  of  the  bill,  the  clause  which  provided  for  a 
divorce  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Tuam,  as  well 
as  other  prelates,  who  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  mere  political  expedient, 
rather  than  an  act  of  impartial  justice ;  and  maintained  that  it  was  repugnant 
both  to  divine  and  human  laws.  The  clause  was  consequently  abandoned  by 
ministers — and  on  a  subsequent  division,  the  majority  on  the  bill  became  re- 
duced to  nine ;  whereupon  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  referring  to  the  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  the  agitated  state  of  the  country,  on  the  10th  of  November,  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  persist  in  the  measure,  and  consequently  moved 
that  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  be  postponed  to  that  day  six  months. 

The  abandonment  of  this  obnoxious  bill  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  her 
majesty  and  the  numerous  supporters  of  her  cause.  An  illumination  took 
plaot  in  the  metropolis,  for  three  nights,  during  which  the  populace  behaved 
with  greater  forbearance  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Minis- 
ters, from  a  sense  of  common  decency,  now  proposed  to  parliament  that  the 
queen  should  be  allowed  the  same  income  which  they  had  promised  her  before 
she  returned  to  England ;  but  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  in  the  liturgy 
was  still  denied  her — thus  affixing,  by  implication,  a  stigma  upon  her  c^- 
racter,  which,  being  entailed  by  the  hand  of  power,  made  a  visible  impression 
upon  her  majesty's  mind. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  it  will  be  proper  to  glance  at  the  aspect  of  affairs 
on  the  continent  during  the  inter^'al  that  the  interesting  events  now  men- 
tioned were  taking  place  in  our  own  country.  Of  Spain  I  have  already 
spoken  in  the  bednnmg  of  my  letter,  where  I  have  detailed  the  proceedings 
of  the  cortes,  and  the  conduct  of  king  Ferdinand  in  swearing  to  the  new 
constitution.  The  example  of  Spain  was  soon  followed  by  the  people  of  Por- 
tugal ;  who,  disgusted  at  the  continuance  of  their  grievances,  resolved  to  at- 
tempt a  general  reform.  The  first  s3rmptoms  of  discontent  manifested  them- 
selves at  Oporto,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1820.  Don  Bernardo  de  Supulveda, 
a  young  nobleman  who  commanded  a  regiment,  exhorted  his  troops  to  serve 
their  king  and  country  by  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government ; 
and  the  patriotic  appeal  was  answered  by  loud  acclamations.  A  provisional 
junta  was  appointed  by  g^eneral  consent,  not  only  for  the  administration  of  * 
that  city,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  This  was  unquestionably  a  bold  step, 
and  count  Amarante,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  Tras-os- 
Montes  pointedly  condemned  it ;  but  his  denunciations  were  disregarded,  as 
were  those  also  of  the  council  of  state  at  Lisbon,  where  their  menaces  were 
treated  with  derision  and  contempt.  Supulveda  marched  against  the  count, 
and  drove  him  into  Gallicia ;  and  the  members  of  the  new  junta  began  their 
march  towards  the  capital,  with  an  intention  of  expediting  the  convocation 
of  the  cortes ;  but  before  their  arrival,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  had  been 
adopted  by  the  terrified  council,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  people.  Field- 
marshal  Beresford,  soon  after  this,  returned  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  being 
prevented  from  landing  in  Portugal,  he  prudently  left  that  country  to  its  ftite« 
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while  the  British  officers  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  Portuguese  army 
were  dismissed  without  molestation.  Dissensions  arose  hetween  the  repots- 
lican  party  and  the  friends  of  moderate  reform;  hut  the  latter  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  not  greatly  interrupted  or  dis- 
turbed. In  the  following  year,  the  kin^  returned  from  Brazil ;  and,  makinff 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  acquiesced  with  a  good  grace  in  the  constitutional 
regulations  gf  those  who  had  curtailed  his  authority. 

The  court  of  St.  Cloud,  influenced  by  the  well-known  sentiments  of  •*  the 
holy  alliance,"  viewed  with  disgust  these  revolutionary  proceedings  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  those  nations  with  a 
tone  of  authority.  The  affairs  of  France  herself,  indeed,  were  found  quite 
sufficient  to  occupy  their  undivided  attention.  The  king  and  royal  family 
received  a  great  shock  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Berri,  who  was  suddenly 
assassinated  by  a  political  fanatic,  from  no  other  motive  than  a  dread  of  his 
heing  the  father  of  a  prince  who  might  continue  the  race  of  the  Bourbons! 
This  flagitious  act,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  the  effect  of  combina- 
tion or  concert,  inflamed  the  zeal  or  the  ultra-royalists,  who  accused  M.  de 
Gazes  of  having  promoted  the  murder  by  encouraging  democratic  principles. 
The  charge  was  both  groundless  and  absurd ;  but  it  occasioned  the  resigna- 
tion of  that  minister,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  direction  of  the  cabinet  by 
the  duke  de  Richelieu. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  tranquillity  generally  prevailed,  though 
in  the  former  country,  the  king  found  it  expedient  to  check  tne  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  political  discussion,  inspiretl  probablv  with  the  jealousy  of  his 
allies.  Among  the  German  states,  some  considerable  progress  was  made  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  representative  governments.  The  grand-duke 
of  Hesse  consented  to  the  formation  of  two  legislative  assemblies,  and  as  his 
first  scheme  was  too  aristocratic  to  please  his  subjects,  he  modified  it  in  such 
ft  manner  as  to  secure  their  acquiescence.  The  king  of  Saxony,  even  \#hile 
his  subjects  did  not  seem  eagerly  bent  upon  reform,  made  such  concessions 
as  rendered  his  government  still  more  popular.  But  none  of  the  improve- 
ments which  at  this  period  took  place  among  the  German  states  were  more 
remarkable  than  the  new  constitutions  which  were  granted  by  the  kings  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria.  In  the  former,  the  states  of  the  realm  were 
transformed  into  a  regular  parliament,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens  of  Stut- 
gard,  who  hailed  the  king  with  loud  acclamations  as  the  brave  defender  of  his 
country,  and  the  beneficent  father  of  his  people.  In  the  latter,  the  system  of 
despotism  was  repealed,  and  the  king,  who  assembled  the  new  legislature  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  new  constitution  would 
prove  a  support  to  his  throne  and  a  blessing  to  his  people. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  however,  formed  an  affectuig  contrast 
to  the  improved  state  of  affairs  that  was  introduced  in  other  countries.  His 
majesty  studiously  repressed  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty,  more  especially 
after  the  assassination  of  Augustus  von  Kotzebue,  the  celebrated  dramatist, 
by  a  student  of  Jena,  who,  regarding  him  as  the  friend  of  despotism,  con- 
sidered that,  by  taking  away  his  life,  he  should  be  doing  his  country  a  service. 
His  Prussian  majesty  ordered  the  arrest  of  many  obnoxious  individuals; 
^subjected  all  publications  to  a  rigid  censorship ;  and  as  the  majority  of  the 
students  at  the  universities  were  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  uncourtly  sen- 
timents, he  commissioned  servile  agents  to  superintend  and  correct  the  lec- 
tures of  the  professors,  and  to  introduce  that  discipline  which  would  insure 
political  forbearance  and  moderation. 

While  the  great  potentates  leagued  in  •*  the  holy  alliance**  were  brooding 
over  their  schemes  of  artful  policy,  their  attention  was  called  to  the  affairs 
of  Italy  by  the  effect  of  that  spirit  which  the  intrigues  of  the  Carbonari  had 
aroused.  The  king  of  Naples  had  declared,  that  he  would  grant  to  his  sub- 
jects such  a  constitution  as  should  establish  their  rights  and  their  security : 
but  the  sinister  influence  of  Austria  was  so  powerfully  exercised  over  him, 
that  he  ne^cted  the  performance  of  his  promise,  and  even  violated  that  en- 
gagement by  which  he  had  guaranteed  the  constitutionid  code  framed  for  the 
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Sicilians  by  the  wisdom  of  their  British  allies.  General  Pane  and  many 
other  friends  of  their  comitry,  incensed  at  this  breach  of  faitn,  resolved  to 
support  the  just  demands  of  an  insulted  nation ;  and  when  a  ^reat  part  of  the 
army  had  been  drawn  into  the  combination,  the  Spanish  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed in  every  province  of  the  realm.  ^The  king  assumed  an  air  of  intre- 
pidity, and  menaced  the  friends  of  liberty  with  an  attack  from  those  reeiments 
which  remained  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  throne ;  but  he  soon  revoked  his 
hostile  orders,  changed  his  ministry,  and  made  plausible  and  patriotic  pro- 
mises. Pretending  indisposition,  he  authorized  his  son  to  act  in  his  name ; 
and,  on  the  7th  of  July,  a  proclamation  announced  to  the  gratified  people  the 
royal  intention  of  following  the  example  of  his  Catholic  majesty. 

This  change  of  system  at  Naples  alarmed  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who 
dreaded  the  propagation  of  those  revolutionary  principles  which  threatened 
to  undermine  the  stability  of  his  power  in  Italy :  but  before  he  determined 
upon  actual  hostilities,  he  was  desirous  of  consulting  the  other  members  of 
the  "  holy  alliance ;"  he  therefor^  obtained  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  prince-royal  of  Prussia  at  Troppau.  These  confederates, 
inflamed  with  Ae  arrogance  of  power,  summoned  the  king  of  Naples  to  meet 
them  at  Layba|^as  if  he  had  been  one  of  their  vassals  or  subjects ;  and  the 
latter  having  aflbunced  this  invitation  to  the  revolutionary  parliament,  with 
a  promise  that  he  would  exert  all  his  influence  to  procure  from  the  great 
powers  a  confirmation  of  the  new  order  of  things,  he  undertook,  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  the  prescribed  journey.  The  result  was  easily  foreseen.  Ferdi- 
nand submitted  to  the  dictates  of  the  allied  princes,  and  consented  to  permit 
an  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Austrian  troops.  On  the  33d  of  March, 
the  invading  army  took  possession  of  the  capital,  dissolved  the  parliament, 
and  restored  the  old  government.  The  king,  more  degraded  by  his  late 
abject  meanness  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  governed  a  free  people, 
returned  to  Naples,  and  began  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, who  had  no  lawful  authority  over  him;  he  .did  not  even  testify  any 
reluctance  when  he  was  desired  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  many 
of  the  Carbonari,  who  had  been  active  in  the  late  revolutionary  movements, 
and  who  were  now  punished  in  various  modes,  to  gratify  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  a  haughty  conqueror.  A  new  parliament  was  convoked  $  but  it  was  so 
constituted  as  to  be  under  the  control  of  one  who  was  a  mere  vassal  to  aa 
arbitrary  foreign  potentate.(l) 

LETTER  XXIIL 

HtMtory  of  Europe  continued—  Coronation  of  George  IF, — Death  of  Qiie«n  Qaro* 
line — ihe  King  visits  Dublin — Hanover — and  Scotland — Distress  in  Ir^landf 
and  the  Efforts  in  England  fir  their  Relief— Death  of  Lord  Castlereagh^  and 
Reflections  on  his  Administration— Is  succeeded  by  Mr,  Canning— Jjberal 
Tone  of  his  Politics — His  short  but  brilliant  Career  in  Office — His  premature 
Decease^Review  of  the  Affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey— Struggles  of  the 
Greeks  for  Independence — Ravages  of  the  Morta  by  the  Turkvih  Armies—' 
Treaty  of  London^  lB2e— Battle  ofjyaoarino,  and  Destruction  of  the  Turkish 
Fleet,  October,  1837. 

Wmtw  the  ouestion  regarding  the  divorce  of  queen  Caroline  had  been  put  to 
fest,  by  theaoandonment  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  public  agita- 
tion throuehout  the  British  empire  gradually  subsided.  The  denial  to  the 
queen  of  those  public  prayers  which  had  been  imperiously  demanded  from 
his  subjects,  during  the  king's  short  illness,  for  the  preservation  of  his  sacred 
person  and  valuable  hfe,  excited  occasional  murmurs ;  but  as  the  parliament 
sanctioned  the  invidious  refusal,  the  contest,  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  seemed 
lo  be  hopeless,  and  wa9  consequently  relinquished. 

(1)  ttlMieU*!  H'viory  of  the  Keigo  of  George  lU^Anniud  HegiAer,  18SHV  18Sl.^Aikm*t  Amah  %t 
•Mrgt  IlL— PMiiaflMBtary  DebatcS)— «ii«  Lo»4oii  Gazette. 
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In  the  BessioQ  of  parliament,  1821,  his  majesty  sent  down  a  message  to  the 
commons,  requesting  that  a  regular  provision  should  be  made  for  the  queen ; 
in  compliance  with  which,  it  was  proposed  that  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  should  be  settled  upon  her  as  an  annuity ;  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
nouse.  Her  majesty  at  first  declared  that  she  would  not  accept  any  allow- 
ance so  long  as  her  name  was  omitted  in  the  liturgy ;  but  upon  more  mature 
reflection  her  high-spirited  reluctance  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
A  proposition  was  indeed  made  by  one  member  of  the  house  that  only  thirty 
thousand  pounds  shoidd  be  granted  to  her;  but  the  illiberal  motion  was 
instantly  rejected. 

Of  the  other  proceedings  m  parliament  during  this  session,  few  demand 
any  particular  notice.  Petitions  for  a  parliamentary  reform — for  relief  to 
the  a^icultural  interest — for  a  diminution  of  the  public  burdens,  and  other 
objects,  were  treated  with  disregard,  if  not  contempt.  In  adjusting  the  finan- 
cial accounts  of  the  year,  it  was  afiSrmed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
that  the  expenditure  had  been  so  far  reduced,  as  to  allow  an  annual  saving, 
nearly  amounting  to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  yet  this 
professed  instance  of  economy  was  not  productive  of  any  tikefit  which  the 
public  could  really  feel.  The  question  concerning  Oathofi|  emancipation 
was  renewed  at  this  time,  and  a  bill  of  relief  passed  thro^^l  the  commons 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen;  but  the  peers  refused  to  sanction  the  measure. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  was  followed  by  the  coronation  of  his  ma 
jesty  George  IV.,  which  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1821.  On  this  occasion  an  extraordinary  piece  of  pomp  and  pageantry 
was  exhibited,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  citizens,  but  the  detail  would 
carrry  me  into  a  prolixity  incompatible  with  my  prescribed  limits.  The  queen 
had  previously  demanded  a  participation  in  the  solemnity ;  but  her  claim  was 
rejected  by  the  privy  council ;  ana  when  she  attempted  to  gain  admission  into 
the  abbey  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  proceedings,  she  was  repulsed  by  the  police 
who  were  stationed  to  preserve  due  decorum.  This  insult,  however,  did  not 
discourage  her  from  appearing  occasionally  in  public.  She  was  amusing  her- 
self one  evening  with  a  theatrical  entertainment,  when  indisposition  obliged 
her  to  retire.  An  internal  disease  had  assailed  her  frame  which  resisted  all 
the  powers  of  medicine,  and,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  proved  fatal  to  the  un- 
fortunate princess.  On  the  removal  of  her  remains  to  the  coast,  a  tumultuous 
proceeding  arose  from  the  wish  of  the  populace  that  the  procession  from  Ken- 
sington might  be  directed  through  the  metropolis,  in  which  her  friends  were 
numerous.  They  eventually,  but  with  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  their  ob- 
ject, though  some  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  fray.  Her  funeral,  was  sc^emn- 
ized  at  Brunswick,  with  little  pomp,  but  with  a  regret  that  was  apparently 
sincere. 

The  recent  proceedings  relating  to  the  queen,  which,  during  the  months 
they  were  pending,  kept  the  country  in  a  name,  certainly  had  no  tendency 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  monarch ;  and  her  death  was  of  course  a 
matter  of  little  regret  to  the  court.  But  that  event  having  taken  place,  some 
measures  were  evidently  found  expedient  for  doin?  away  the  unfavourable 
impression  which  the  public  mind  had  imbibed ;  and  in  the  month  of  August, 
the  king  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with  every  token  of 
respect  and  deference  due  from  a  loyal  people  to  their  rightful  sovereign. 
Having  spent  some  time  in  Ireland,  he  then  proceeded  to  Hanover,  into  which 
he  made  his  public  entry  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  was  received  with  great 
ecl&t.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland ;  but  wherever  he  went  his  presence  diffused  universal  festivi^, 
and  his  ingratiating  manners  rendered  him  the  object  of  general  admiratioa 
and  applause. 

When  parliament  met  in  1822,  the  king  congratulated  the  two  houses  on 
the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  consequently  the  revenue  of  the  united  kingdom — yet,  at  the  same  time, 
deeply  regretting  the  depressed  state  of  the  agncultural  interest— but  he  was 
shocked  at  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  outrage  in  various  partu  of  IrelandtnoW 
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withstanding  the  supposed  coneiliatoiy  effect  of  his  late  Visit  tothat  countiy. 
The  ministers  denied  that  excessive  taxation  had  any  share  in  prodqcin?  the 
distress  of  the  farmers,  and  asserted  that  a  similar  pressure  upon  agriculture 
existed  in  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
disordered  affairs  of  Ireland,  the  rigour  of  coercion  was  preferred  to  the 
gentler  methods  of  conciliation.  Tl^  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended,  and 
the  act  against  insurrections  revived ;  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  grant  the 
Irish  the  full  advantages  of  a  good  government.  Some  very  salutary  advice 
was  given  to  the  court  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  in  an  able  speech  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland ;  but  though  it  seemed  to  make  some  impression  even  upon  illiberal 
and  prejudiced  minds,  its  effect  was  transient  and  nugatory.  In  consequence 
of  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  seasons,  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  greatly  failed,  and  a  famine  harassed  the  general  population  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country;  to  relieve  which  government  evinced  symptoms 
of  benevolence  by  advancing  money  and  finding^  employment  for  the  poor,  i 
A  call  was  also  made  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britam,  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  their  suffering  brethren,  and,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  the  call  was 
answered  with  a  promptness  and  alacrity  which  at  once  produced  so  liberal 
a  subscription  as  filled  the  Irish  with  joy  and  gratitude,  while  it  reflected  great 
honour  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  English  character. 

The  parliament  had  not  been  long  prorogued,  when  the  minister  who  had 
so  long  and  so  miserably  misgoverned  this  great  empire,  removed  himself 
from  the  world  in  a  fit  of  derangement.  For  several  years  lord  Castlereagh 
had  acted  as  manager  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  bad  found  that  assembly 
generally  very  obsequious  to  his  dictates.  To  say  that  he  had  no  talent  would 
be  to  do  him  injustice ;  he  was  a  ready  speaker  and  a  tolerably  skilful  debater. 
But  he  wanted  a  strong  and  comprehensive  mind,  such  as  could  grasp  the 
destinies  of  the  nation,  and  wield  its  energies  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He 
was  far  from  being  an  expert  and  able  orator,  nor  could/  he  argue  with  force 
or  pers]ncuity.  In  short,  he  was  a  very  unfit  person  to  become  the  successor 
of  Chatham,  Fox,  or  Pitt ;  and  his  public  eonauct  can  only  be  viewed  as  one 
continued  crime  against  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  his  country.  His 
decease  is  consequently  dated  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
British  government.  As  a  member  of  the  cabinet  he  had  so  entirely  re-* 
nounced  those  liberal  sentiments  which  he  once  held,  and  which  are  still 
fondly  cherished  by  the  great  body  of  the  whigs,  that  he  was  ready  to  sup- 
port and  vindicate  eveiy  act  of  mmisterial  t3rranny  and  rapacity,  and  every 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  His  death  made  room  for  Mr. 
George  Canning,  who,  wongh  second  in  office  (for  lord  Liverpool  continucNi 
premier),  nevertheless  became  first  in  public  opinion  and  in  real  efficiency. 
No  sooner  had  he  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  lord  Londonderry,  than  he  set 
himself  in  good  earnest  to  heal  the  intestine  wounds  of  his  country,  and  to 
pour  balm  where  aristocratical  mismanagement  had  been  invidiously  lace* 
rating.  He  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  late  experience, 
and  the  advancement  of  political  knowledge,  which  the  recent  convulsion  of 
empires  afforded  him,  together  with  the  operations  of  the  great  innovator, 
time.  He  knew  that  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  keep  the  nation 
flourishing,  was  as  impracticable  as  to  drain  the  ocean ;  that  he  could  not  re« 
treat,  arrest  improvement,  and  chain  down  the  intellect  of  the  age ;  for  he 
could  see  the  inevitable  reaction  that  would  ensue,  while  he  conid  not  mea- 
sure  its  limits.  It  soon  became  evident  that  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Canning, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  domesttc  and  foreign  policy  of  the  countiy.  On 
questions  of  domestic  policy  he  was  no  longer  trammelled  by  antiquated  pre- 
cedents, or  depressed  by  the  frown  which  forbade  the  slightest  approach  to 
innovation.  And  with  respect  to  his  foreign  policy,  its  most  striking  feature 
was  a  studious  dissent  from  the  '^holy  alliance^''  a  feariess  frankness  in  de- 
claring the  truth,  to  both  the  governments  and  nations  of  the  continent,  and 
pointing  out  to  them  their  true  policy.  His  counsels  infused  new  energies 
mto  the  nation,  and  one  might  almost  fancy  that  in  him  the  spirit  of  lord  Cha- 
tham had  once  more  takea  up  its  abode  in  the  senate.    Surrounded  with 
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difficultiet,  occasioned  by  a  lone  conrae  of  mifnile,  he  appeared  to  rite  su- 
perior to  them  all.  The  ag^cultural  distress,  and  the  incessant  af^catkms 
for  a  reduction  in  the  national  expenditure,  kept  him  in  perpetual  action,  on 
his  entrance  into  office ;  he  was  constantly  answering  questions,  soothing 
irritation,  or  conciliating  enmity ;  whfle,  on  his  temper  and  talents,  as  was 
observed  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  devolved  the  task  of  guiding  and  repelling 
the  elements  of  strife  from  the  countr^^  and^  if « possible,  from  Europe.  But 
brief  and  brilliant  was  the  career  of  this  eminently  gifted  statesman— and  in 
him  was  truly  verified  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  Burke,  ^  What  shadows 
we  are ;  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  !^  He  ascended  to  the  pinnacle  of  all 
earthly  ambition  only  to  die !  (August  the  8th,  1837.)  Let  us  return  to  the 
state  of  foreign  afiairs. 

The  shocking  tyranny  which  the  Turkish  government  exercised  for  ages 
over  the  Greelu  had  long  been  borne  with  remariiable  patience ;  but  none 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  had  lately  found  themselves  at  libeity  to  do  more 
for  them  than  look  on  with  an  eye  of  pity  and  compassion.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  Greeks  continued  passive  under  the  galling  yoke  of  Turkic 
despotism,  until  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  settl^  the  affairs  of  Europe; 
and  then  finding  that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  to  secure  for  them  a 
rescue  from  slavery,  some  of  their  most  patriotic  leaders  entered  into  coo- 
cert  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  attainment  of  independence,  though 
they  for  a  time  disguised  their  rsiu  object  under  the  pretext  of  difiusmg  the 
means  of  education  among  the  people.  In  1817  the^  began  to  disclose  their 
views ;  but  an  attempt  at  insurrection  proving  abortive,  the  plan  was  for  the 
time  abandoned.  A  rupture,  however,  taking  place  between  the  grand  seignior 
and  Ali  Pacha,  who  had  long  acted  as  sovereign  of  Albania,  and,  though  a 
cruel  tyrant,  was,  from  motives  of  policy,  a  friend  to  the  Greeks,  appeared  at 
length  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  revolt ;  and  the  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  WaUachia,^  in  which  the  Russians  exercised  a  domineering  influence, 
were  selected  as  the  first  scenes  of  action.  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  son  of  a 
former  hospodar,  endeavoured,  in  1831,  to  rouse  the  Moldavians  to  arms ;  and 
having  levied  a  smaiil  force,  declared  himself,  in  an  energetic  manifesto,  a 
determined  opposer  of  Turkish  tyranny.  When  he  had  scarcely  augmented 
the  number  of  his  followers  to  about  nine  thousand  men,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
Turkish  army  which  threatened  him  with  ruin.  He  faced  the  storm  with 
spirit,  and  was  bravely  supported  by  a  corps  of  young  men,  called  the  sacred 
band ;  but,  the  rest  of  his  force  being  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  treachery 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  he  retired  from  the  field,  was  arrested  by  Austrian  emis- 
saries,  and  imprisoned. 

This  insurrection  inflamed  the  rage  of  Mahmoud,  who,  pretending  that  all 
the  Greeks  were  alike  implicated  in  the  revolt,  ordered  his  provincial  go- 
vernors to  disarm  the  Christian  population,  and  check  the  progress  of  treason 
by  the  rigours  of  punishment.  Horrible  massacres  consequently  ensued ; 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  other  prelates  were  hung  up  at  the  church 
doors :  and  thousands  of  unoffending  families  were  wantonly  murdered  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  But  these  outrages  did  not  quash  the  spirit  of 
revolt.  The  insurgents,  taking  Tripolizzi  by  storm  alter  a  long  siege,  grati- 
fied their  resentment  by  a  crud  massacre,  and  extended  their  bw9Y  ^^^^  the 
'  greater  part  of  the  Morea.  They  also  brought  some  fleets  into  action ;  and 
they  obtained  considerable  advantages  over  the  largest  vessels  in  the  Turkish 
service.  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  now  succeeded  to  his ,  brother's  autho- 
rity, was  very  desirous  of  establishing  a  general  government  of  Greece, 
without  which,  he  was  well  aware,  the  operations  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
would  be  feeble,  irregular,  and  desultory.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of 
national  deputies,  who,  meeting  at  Epidaurus,  early  in  the  year  1882,  framed 
a  constitutional  code,  providing  for  the  election  of  a  legislative  body,  with 
the  nomination  of  a  senate  and  an  executive  council.  Mavrocordato,  a  man 
of  talent,  though  not  a  profound  politician^  was  chosen  president  of  the 
council ;  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  seizing  Corinth,  which  then  be^ 
eame  the  seat  of  government. 
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Ab  the  ruin  of  Ali  Pacba  enabled  the  Tnrks  to  employ  a  greater  force 
against  the  Greeks,  the  prospects  of  the  friends  of  freedom  became  more  dis* 
couraging,  and  the  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  committed  in  the  island  of  Scio 
tended  to  alarm  them  with  the  dread  of  extermination.  A  fleet  anchored  in 
the  bayt  a  descent  was  made,  and'  almost  all  who  were  found  in  the  chief 
town  were  brutally  murdered.  The  scene  was  terrific ;  in  ^11  parts  of  the 
island,  pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration  raged  for  several  days ;  and  it  was 
computed  that  twenty-five  thousand  individuals  of  both  sexes  were  put  to 
deatn,  and  thirty  thousand  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  It 
is  also  said,  that  many  merchants  belonging  to  the  island  of  Scio,  who  were 
resident  at  Constantinople,  without  the  least  evidence  of  delinquency,  were 
impaled  by  the  particular  orders  of  the  sultan.  In  the  progress  of  the  war« 
both  parties  were  occasionally  successful ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
campaign,  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  assumed  a  more  encouraging  aspect. 
They  lost  Corinth  by  negligence;  but  under  the  conduct  of  Colocotroni,  they 
harassed  the  gmnd  army  of  the  Turks  with  destructive  effect  between  that 
city  and  Argos,  and  captured  the  important  station  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 
In  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  they  were  now  engaged,  they  appealed  to 
the  congress  of  Verona  for  assistance ;  but  their  application  was  treated  with 
coittemot*  Nevertheless  they  were  resolved  not  to  succumb ;  though  unas« 
sisted,  they  found  that  more  vigorous  exertions  were  necessary  to  save  them 
from  ruin ;  and  with  a  view  to  more  matuse  deliberation  on  their  state  and 
circumstances,  they  convoked  a  general  council  at  Astros.  On  this  occa- 
sion, three  hundred  deputies  met  in  a  grove,  in  1823,  and  having  rendered 
their  constitution  more  conducive  to  national  unity  and  strength,  they  issued 
a  declaration  that  they  would  never  renounce  their  claim  to  independence* 
The  third  campaign  was  less  important  in  its  operations  and  results  than 
either  party  expected.  After  some  conflicts  of  no  great  moment,  Marco  Bps- 
saris,  with  a  force  aroountine  to  little  mpre  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  attacked  the  enemy,  whose  army  exceeded  eleven  thousand,  and  de« 
leated  them,  though  he  nobly  fell  in  the  contest,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
countrymen,  who  admired  his  heroic  spirit  and  other  estimable  qualities.  Co- 
rinth was  afterward  recovered ;  Missolonghi,  a  town  rising  into  importance, 
was  secured  from  an  attack ;  and  the  island  of  Candia  was  ably  defended. 

The  cause  of  this  lon^^ppressed  people  at  length  began  to  attract  the  atten* 
tton  of  all  EuK^ ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  England  more  particularly.  The 
dissensions  which  unhappily  prevailed  among  them,  oceasioned  in  great 
measure  by  the  ambition,  selfishness,  and  jealousy  of  some  of  their  leaders,, 
greatly  impeded  the  success  of  their  arms.  Lord  Byron,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish poet,  then  residing  in  Italy,  and  colonel  Leicester  Stanhope,  who  zeu- 
ously  espoused  their  cause  at  this  critical  time,  flew  to  their  assistance,  and 
laboured  to  reconcile  their  contending  chiefs.  The  enterprisinff  peer  granted 
the  Greek  committee  a  loan  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  besides  taking 
five  hundred  men  into  his  pay,  and  was  invested  with  the  command  of  three 
thousand.  But  with  all  the  mfluence  of  his  name  and  talents,  he  could  effect 
but  little  in  the  way  of  securing  their  obedience,  or  promoting  the  success  of 
the  war.  By  exposing  himself  to  a  climate  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed, 
he  brought  on  a  rheumatic  fever,  of  which  he  died,  at  Missolonghi,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1884. 

The  fourth  campaign  was  not  remarkable  for  any  operations  of  extraordi- 
nary importance;  but  if  it  did  not  display  the  vigour  of  the  Tnrks,  it  afforded 
ample  proof  of  their  execrable  barbarity.  The  principal  town  of  the  island 
of  Ipsara  being  taken,  rather  by  treachery  than  force,  the  besiegen  rushed 
into  the  place  with  furious  eagerness,  and  put  to  instant  death  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  not  sparing  even  the  women  and  children*  These 
outrages  xprovoked  the  Greeks  to  mflict  on  the  enemy  a  severe  retaliation* 
A  fleet  sailed  from  Hydra  to  Ipsara,  where  the  Turks  had  left  about  fifteen 
liwidred  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  three  hundred  were  allowed  to  escape. 
All  the  Greeks  who  were  found  were  then  carried  off  by  their  countrymen  to 
various  places  of  refuge,  and  desolation  has  since  marked  the  island.    la 
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some  naval  enffagements  which  took  place  at  this  time,  the  Greeks  weie  so 
far  successful  that  the  capitau^pacha  was  glad  to  make  his  retreat  to  the  Dar^ 
danelles,  and  Ibrahim,  who  commanded  a  fleet  sent  from  Egypt,  was  content 
to  act  merely  on  the  defensive.  On  the  continent  of  Greece,  little  was  done 
on  either  side.  The  pacha  Omer  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Athens,  and  the 
Greeks  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of  Modon  and  Patras,  two 
seaports  in  the  Morea.  This  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  war  in  1825.  The 
pacha  Ibrahim,  with  fourteen  thousand  men  advanced  against  the  Greeks, 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  putting  down  the  insurffents. .,  He  attacked  both  the 
old  and  the  new  Navarino,  and  succeeded  in  both  enterprises.  He  then  pro- 
secuted a  course  of  devastation,  threatening  that  he  would  desolate  the  whole 
peninsula ;  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Greeks  retained  the  ascendency  in 
that  province. 

But  a  state  of  things  such  as  that  now  adverted  to  was  not  likely  long  to 
continue  disregarded  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  the  present  age  of  civila* 
zation  and  refinement.  Accordingly,  it  became  the  subject  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  some  of  the  leading  powers,  particularly  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  who  offered  their  services  to  mediate  between  the  belli- 
gerent parties,  though  for  some  time  without  effect.  The  cause  of  the 
Greeks  was  taken  up  in  England,  by  several  public-spirited  individuals,  and  a 
loan  was  negotiated  ror  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  with  the  means  of  defence. 
But,  finding  the  Turkish  government  deaf  to  all  the  language  of  expostulation, 
of  remonstrances,  and  the  offers  of  mediation,  a  treaty  was  eventually  en- 
tered into,  and  signed,  under  the  title  of  *'  the  treaty  of  London,  of  IBS6/* 
in  which  the  three  high  contractmg  parties,  namely.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia,  engaged  to  furnish  each  its  contingent  of  ships  and  vessels  of 
war,  to  be  sent  simultaneously  into  the  Archipelago,  for  the  purpose  of  staying 
the  farther  progress  of  hostilities,  and  of  mediating  between  the  belligerent 
parties.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1837,  the  Turkish  government  per- 
sisted in  refusing  the  mediation  of  the  allies ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
a  fleet  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  frigates  and 
flreshipSy  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  com- 
\pliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  had  been  for  some  time  craising 
in  the  Dardanelles,  weighed  anchor  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  September, 
18d7,  from  the  port  of  Navarino,  in  order  to  make  the  attempt  to  get  to  Patras, 
to  second  the  movements  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  his  san^inaiy  excursions 
against  the  Greeks,  and  ravaging  the  Morea.  Admiral  sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton,  who  was  vested  with  the  command  of  the  allied  squadron,  received  notice 
of  this,  while  anchoring  at  Zante,  from  whence  he  was  about  to  proceed  on 
the  ad  of  October,  when  the  Egyptian  fleet  unexpectedly  came  to  anchor  off 
the  coast  of  Zante ;  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  who  hastened  to 
the  beach  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  landing.  At  this  time  the  European  squad- 
ron enclosed  the  Egyptian  fleet,  by  forming  a  semicurcle.  A  parley  took 
place,  and  the  Egyptians  departed  for  Navarino,  whither  sir  Edward  Oodring- 
ton  had  directed  them  to  shape  their  course.  After  remaining  himself  a  few 
days  at  Zante,  he  sailed  for  Navarino,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  on  the  13th 
by  admiral  the  chevalier  de  Rigny,  having  under  his  command  the  French 
^nips;  and  on  the  l^tl^  by  the  Russian  squadron,  under  the  command  of  sd- 
miral  connt  Heyden.  The  combined  fleet  arrived  in  the  port  of  Navarino  on 
the  dlst  of  October,  where  they  found  the  Turkish  ships  moored  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  with  springs  on  their  cables,  the  larger  ones  presenting  their 
broadsides  towards  the  centre,  the  smaller  ones  in  succession  within  them, 
filling  up  the  intervals.  The  respective  force  of  the  two  hostile  fleets  was 
as  follows  :•— of  the  allies,  twenty-six  sail,  including  ships  of  the  line,  fri- 
gates, corvettes,  and  schooners : — ^the  Turkish  armament  comprised  seventy 
sail  of  various  sizes. 

Admiral  Codrington,  having  received  express  orders  from  his  government 
to  use  evgv  exertion  in  his  power  to  prev<§nt  the  effusion  of  blood,  on  moor- 
ing  his  nStf  alongside  that  of  the  enemy,  gave  strict  orders  that  not  a  gmi 
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should  be  fired  Unless  hostilities  first  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  | 
and  those  orders  were  strictly  observed.  To  carry  into  effect  the  articles  of 
the  treaty*  the  British  admiral  now  despatched  one  of  his  pilots  to  the  com- 
mandant  of  the  enemy's  squadron,  to  express  to  him  his  earnest  desire  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  when  his  boat  came  alongside  the  Turkish 
admiral's  ship,  he  was  fired  upon,  and  wantonly  put  to  death.  Soon  aflefb 
ward  the  same  ship  fired  into  the  Asia,  one  of  the  English  ships  of  the  line, 
which  promptly  returned  the  salutation,  and  in  a  little  time  the  action  became 
general.  The  bloodv  and  destructive  battle  raged  for  four  hours,  and  the 
scene  of  wreck  and  devastation  which  presented  itself  at  its  termination  was 
such  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  Of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  consisted  of  seventy  sail,  no  less  than  sixty-two 
were  burnt,  sunk,  or  driven  on  shore  complete  wrecks ;  and,  from  a  state- 
ment of  the  Turkish  admiral,  it  appears  that  on  board  of  the  two  line-of-battle 
ships,  each  with  a  crew  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  there  were  killed,  in 
one  ship,  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  the  other  four  hundred.  The  total  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  British  consisted  of  seventy-five  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  French,  forty-three  were 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  wounded—- the  return  of  the  Russian 
loss  was  not  made,  when  sir  Edward  Oodrington  sent  off  his  despatches. 

The  entrance  of  the  allied  squadrons  into  the  port  of  Navarino  was  resolved 
on,  in  concert  by  the  three  admirals,  in  confeequence  of  an  official  represen- 
tation from  captain  Hamilton,  of  the  exterminating  system  which  Ibrahim 
Pacha  had  been  pursuing  in  the  Morea,  after  returning  from  his  unsuccesRful 
attempt  to  reach  Patras,  indulging  in  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  without 
distinction  of  aoe  or  sex,  and  in  the  commission  of  irreparable  and  wanton 
devastation,  by  destroying  the  olive  trees  and  vineyards  and  other  productions 
of  the  soil.  To  assume  an  imposing  attitude,  in  a  situation  convenient  for 
immediate  action,  and  the  better  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  of  London ;  and 
bv  such  a  demonstration  to  enforce  the  seriousness  of  the  instances  made  to 
Ibrahim  to  discontinue  his  ravages,  determined  the  allies  to  take  up  their  posi- 
tion within  the  port  of  Navarino ;  and  a  protocol  of  their  conference  on  the 
subject  which  led  to  this  resolution  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  three 
admirals,  on  the  18th  of  October. 

After  the  action  had  subsided,  a  note  wa^  addressed  to  the  Turkish  and 
ISffyptian  commanders,  declaring  that  as  the  squadrons  of  the  allied  powers 
did  not  enter  Navarino  with  a  hostile  intention,  but  only  to  renew  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  Turkish  fleet  propositions  which  were  advantageous  to  the 
grand  seignior  himself,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  destroy  what  ships  of  the 
Ottoman  navy  remained ;  but  that  if  one  single  musket  or  cannon-shot  should  be 
again  fired  on  a  ship  or  boat  belonging  to  the  allied  powers,  they  would  im- 
mediately destroy  all  the  remaining  vessels,  as  well  as  the  forts  of  Navarino, 
and  would  consider  such  new  act  of  hostility  as  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
Porte  a^inst  the  three  allied  powers.  The  Turkish  chiefs,  as  a  token  of 
their  desire  to  resume  the  terms  of  good  understanding  which  their  conduct 
bad  interrupted,  were  required  to  have  the  white  flag  hoisted  on  all  the  forte 
before  the  end  of  the  day,  and  to  give  a  categorical  answer  before  sunset,  and 
that  without  evasion.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  the  most  perfect  cordiality 
prevailed  among  the  allies.  The  French  and  Russian  squadrons  actively  co- 
operated ;  and  after  the  action  mutual  official  compliments  passed  between 
the  respective  admirals,  and  acknowledgments  of  reciprocal  assistance  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  different  nations. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  memorable  engagement,  I  shall  merely  say,  that^ 
taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  victory  at  Navarino 
was  inferior  to  no  other  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy,  in  respect  of  sea« 
manship  and  gallantry,  and  will  yield  to  none  except  those  of  the  Nile  and 
Copenhagen.  In  these  latter  places  the  enemy's  ships  were  at  anchor,  as  at 
Navarino,  but  so  anchored,  particularly  at  the  Nile,  that  the  British  comman* 
ders  could  take  their  choice  of  the  side  for  attack;  and  hence  Nelson  inmior* 
tallied  himself  by  getting  the  in-shore  position.    At  the  battle  of  Navarino» 
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however,  the  case  was  (juite  different  A  regular  oval  haihoarof  &ve  : 
by  one  mile  and  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  did  not  allow  the  British  com« 
raander  to  attempt  to  get  the  in-shore  of  the  enemy.  The  batteries  on  shore, 
too,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  were  effective,  rendered  such  a  proceed-^ 
ing  utterly  impracticable.  The  whole  of  the  Turkish  and  Turco-Egyptian 
fleets  were  to  be  attacked  in  the  formidable  order  of  battle,  viz.  the  crescent ; 
with  the  batteries  of  the  forts  and  of  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  f 
that  of  the  fort  on  the  left,  from  which  Ibrahim  battered  the  town  previous  to 
its  surrender  to  him ;  the  inland  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  and  the  forts 
of  the  town,  all  doubtless  well  served— taking  all  these  circumstanees  inta 
account,  the  results  will  show  that  the  talents  and  courage  displayed  in  thi» 
instance  are  fully  equal  to  the  brightest  periods  of  the  naval  history  of  Great 
Britain.(l) 

LETTBR  XXIV. 

Qmclunm  of  tfcs  Hiitory  of  European  AJairs-'Tke  English  defeated  by  the 
Ashantees  in  Wedem  Africor^State  of  J^ffairs  in  France-— Spainr'-and  PortU" 
gal'-'Prusna^haly^Austria^  ^c. — Death  of  Louis  XFllI,-^^cce$non  of 
Charles  X.— Hurricane  on  thf  Coast  of  Great  Briiainr—hsmdaiion  of  &, 
Petershurgk—and  ofCronstadt— Death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander^  of  Russia — 
Hii  Brother^  the  Archduke  Constantine,  renounces  nis  Succession  to  the  Throne — 
Accession  of /Nicholas  I.    A.  D.  1884, 1825. 

Havwo  now,  my  dear  Philip,  brought  the  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  our 
own  country  nearly  to  the  times  that  are  passing  over  us,  it  is  necessaiy  1 
should  draw  this  series  of  letters  to  a  close.  There  are,  however,  a  few  re- 
maining incidents  which  have  taken  place,  both  here  and  on  the  continent, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  ]rears,  which  I  have  yet  to  relate,  and  to  thi* 
object  I  devote  the  pages  of  this  my  concluding  epistle.  I  found  that  it  was 
not  In  my  power  to  incorporate  them  in  chronological  order  with  the  events 
relating  more  especially  to  our  own  countrr,  as  detailed  in  my  last  letter, 
without  distracting  your  attention, — a  point  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  tku» 
utmost  of  my  power  to  guard  against  in  this  history. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  yfar  1834,  the  British  government  were  not  a 
Ihtle  surprised  at  receiving  intelligence  that  war  had  broken  out  at  one  of 
their  colonies  in  Western  Africa.  The  Fantees,  who  occupied  the  country 
near  Cape-Coast  Castle,  were  involved  in  hostilities  through  the  ambitioos 
and  restless  spirit  of  the  Ashantees,  a  people  possessing  an  extensive  range 
of  country  inunediately  behind  the  gold  coast.  Unable  to  withstand  i&B 
powerful  nation,  the  Fantees  had  for  some  time  past  become  vassals  and  tri- 
butaries to  them ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  that  basis ;  and  they  acknow- 
ledged themselves  the  tenants  of  the  victorious  king.  The  governor  of  the 
colony,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  adhere  to  this  treaty,  and  sir  Chades 
McCarthy,  who  was  sent  out  from  England  to  take  the  command  upon  the 
gold  coast,  promised  to  support  the  Fantees  in  a  revolt  from  their  new  mas* 
ters.  The  consequence  was  a  war,  in  which  the  Ashantees  manifested  both 
courage  and  cruelty.  The  colonial  force  gained  the  advantage  in  some  slight 
conflicts ;  but  the  Ashantees,  having  mustered  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
came  down  upon  the  garrion  of  Fettue,  which  did  not  consist  of  one  thou- 
sand, under  the  command  of  sir  Charles,  when  they  completely  surrounded 
his  battalions,  most  of  whom  they  put  to  the  sword,  and  among'  the  rest  the 
commander  himself.  Major  Chisholm  revenged  in  some  measure  this  oat- 
rage,  by  inflicting  a  severe  chastisement  on  Hie  Ashantees ;  but  he  was  pre- 
cluded, by  the  retreat  of  his  African  auxiliaries,  from  converting  the  repulse 
into  a  defeat  In  a  subsequent  contest,  the  Ashantees  with  a  force  of  fiftecm 
thousand  n^en,  were  met  by  colonel  Sutherland  with  about  four  bandied  rsgv- 

CT)  Aniraal  Regii<tf.--FBrIi9meatar7  Delmtai.— lilb  inj  TMtl  of  Qnem  Carolina.— Blaqvlera^AenMH 
•r%<iaMkB««oliiiion.--Da  Llaiarpamioo  amftepMr  l»PMiflcattaa4al«ai«ee,  |vM.  daftalM- 
iMSh  Quaita  EstnordtaaiTtNtoTWBbartiia  lOt]^  VUf. 
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lars  and  militia,  to  whom  he  was  enabled  to  add  four  thousand  six  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  unorganized  volunteers,  all  of  whom  fought  with  such  zeal  and 
alacrity,  that  the  engagement  was  so  discouraging  to  the  enemy,  that  a  great 
desertion  ensued,  and  the  Ashantees  were  glad  to  discontinue  their  hostile 
operations. 

Reverting  to  the  European  continent,  we  shall  now  take  a  cursory  survey 
of  the  actual  state  of  some  of  the  leading  powers,  from  the  time  at  which  we 
last  quitted  the  subject  to  the  present  period.  In  France  the  population  ia 
general,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  principal  towns,  were  far  from  reconciled 
to  the  new  order  of  things  under  the  Bourbons.  The  murmurs  of  the  na- 
tion were  loud  against  the  court  whom  they  thought  culpably  inattentive  to 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  Their  vanity  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  appa- 
rent decline  of  that  influence  which  formerly  rendered  France,  a  first-rate 
power,  but  which  was  now  neutralized  by  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  to  the  '^  holy  alliance,'' — Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia* 
The  liberal  party  and  the  ultra-royalists  were  agreed  in  this ;  and  intima- 
tions of  disgust  marked  an  address  which  was  voted  by  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties. On  one  point,  indeed,  they  differed  ioto  calo,  namely,  on  the  regard 
which  the  king  bestowed  on  the  new  constitution.  The  lilieral  party  com- 
plained that  he  did  not  fully  adhere  to  its  various  stipulations ;  while  the 
other  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  he  attended  less  to  its  injunctions. 
This  dissatisfied  state  of  affairs  induced  the  king  to  make  new  ministerial 
arrangements  in  which  the  royalists  predominated.  Viscount  Montmorenci 
became  minister  for  the  foreign  department,  and  he  resolved  to  retrieve  the 
honour  of  France  by  an  officious  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Dis- 
content showed  itself  by  occasional  insurrections,  which  broke  out  in  various 
places,  the  most  important  of.which  were  those  at  Saumur,  Rochelle,  and 
Toulon,  but  they  were  quelled  with  the  loss  of  a  few  lives. 

In  the  peninsula,  matters  were  in  a  much  more  distracted  state  than  in 
France.  T.he  Spanish  cortes  who  were  in  possession  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  in  check ;  and  his 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  trammels  to  which  he  was  subject,  concurred  with, 
the  efforts  of  his  adherents  to  create  disorder  and  confusion.  Riego  presided 
in  a  session  of  the  ordinary  cortes,  and  that  assembly  pursued  such  a  course 
as  by  no  means  suited  the  views  or  feelings  of  his  majesty.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  a  military  riot  ensued,  which  after  some  loss  of  lives,  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  constitutional  party.  Elio,  an  active  royalist,  was  tried  and 
put  to  death ;  but  this  act  of  rigour  did  not  deter  the  king's  friends  from 
pursuing  their  unconstitutional  measures.  In  Navarre  they  were  routed  in 
several  contests ;  in  Catalonia  they  suffered  greatly  from  the  adroitness  of 
general  Mina ;  and  in  Arragon  they  were  uosuccessfld ;  yet  they  were  not 
wholly  subdued. 

In  Portugal,  the  revolution  proceeded  with  singular  success.  The  cortea  * 
completed  the  new  constitution,  though  with  much  apparent  labour ;  and  on, 
its  promulgation  it  was  found  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  new  code  of 
Spain.  But  these  proceedings  in  Spain  and  Portugal  could  not  be  viewed 
by  the  three  despotic  powers  who  originated  the  holy  alliance  without  poig- 
nant regret :  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  particular,  beholding  them  with 
disgust  and  indignation,  convened  a  congress  at  Verona,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solvedjthat  their  ministers  at  the  court  of  Madrid  should  remonstrate  with 
the  rulers  of  that  country,  on  their  late  proceedings,  and  insist  on  such  arrange- 
ments as  might  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  interference'  of  other  powers. 
They  also  tutored  king  Ferdinand  to  address  the  cortes  in  a  high  tone, .  and 
to  insist  upon  the  relinquishment  of  those  revolutionary  measures  which  t/ie- 
miced  France  with  serious  danger!  The  British  minister  at  Madrid  protested 
against  the  right  of  foreign  states  to  control  an  independent  nation,  or  of 
dictating  the  system  which  it  ought  to  adopt.  The  crowned  despots,  how* 
ever,  persisted  in  their  unjustifiable  course,  aiid'  found  no  difficulty  in  pre* 
▼ailing  on  Louis  XVIII.  to  become  the  instrument  of  carrying  their  determi* 
aatiODs  into  ettbcL 
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In  1883,  under  the  flimsy  pretext  of  forminsr  a  cordon  Mimtatre,  an  armr 
of  seventy  thousand  men  was  put  in  a  state  of  requisition  by  the  French 
ffovemment,  and  marched  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  duke  of  Angou* 
kme  was  selected  by  his  royal  uncle  to  take  the  command  of  this  body  of 
troops ;  but  before  they  began  to  march,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  legislature  for  its  sanction.  The  kin^  opened  the  session  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  told  them  that  unless  Ferdmand  were  allowed  to  possess 
the  discretionary  power  of  giving  to  the  Spanish  people  institutions  which 
they  could  hold  only  from  him,  war  was  inevitable— which  was  just  telling 
them,  in  other  words,  that  no  public  reform  ought  to  take  place  in  any 
country,  and  no  system  of  tyranny  to  be  annihilated,  without  the  free  consent 
of  a  cfespot!  a  proposition  so  monstrously  extravagant  and  absurd  that 
it  requires  only  to  be  fairly  stated  to  expose  its  fallacy  and  excite  con- 
tempt. In  this  light  it  was  viewed  hy  some  of  the  liberal  party  of  both 
chambers ;  and  Manuel,  an  eminent  professor  of  jurisprudence,  in  delivering 
his  sentiments,  made  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  Ferdinand  as  an  atrocious 
tyrant,  for  which  he  was  expelled  tlie  assembly  of  deputies,  sixty  of  whom, 
nevertheless,  protested  against  this  unjustifiable  proceeding.  A  riot  was  ex- 
cited in  Paris  In  favour  of  Manuel,  but  it  had  no  very  serious  result  The 
British  court  remonstrated  against  the  invasion  of  Spain,  but  the  majority  in 
both  chambers  supported  the  monarch  and  sanctioned  his  measures. 

Notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  the  Spanish  people  in  general  enter- 
tained for  Uie  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  there  was  no  very  general  rising  to 
oppose  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  armies  of  France.  The  duke  of 
Angoideme  marched  forward  with  all  the  confidence  of  success ;  and  the  few 
parties  that  made  any  effort  to  dispute  his  progress  were  readilv  put  to  flight. 
Advancing  to  the  Ebro,  the  main  body  of  the  invaders  passed  it  with  little 
difficulty,  while  a  strong  division  kept  Mina  in  check,  and  the  duke  proceeded 
to  Madnd  with  little  molestation.  He  immediately  called  upon  the  supreme 
councils  of  Castile  and  the  Indies  to  nominate  ^ve  persons  to  act  as  regents 
of  the  kingdom,  who  readily  assumed  the  exercise  of  power.  In  the  meaa 
time,  the  cortes  exhibited  a  firm  and  resolute  spirit.  Having  coolly  replied 
to  the  menacing  notes  of  the  members  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  of  those  potentates,  they  declared  their  intention  of  resisting 
aggression  with  all  the  power  which  they  could  call  into  action.  When 
informed  of  the  seizure  of  Madrid,  they  moved  the  place  of  their  sittings  from 
Seville  to  Cadiz.  Ferdinand  at  first  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  accom- 
pany the  deputies  in  their  flight :  but,  flushed  with  an  expectation  of  a  speedy 
rescue,  he  acquiesced  in  the  measure. 

The  French  army,  though  in  possession  of  the  capiul,  had  not  subdued  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  supineness  of  the  constitutionalists  was  such  as  to  occa- 
sion them  little  disturbance.  The  operations  of  the  latter  were  paralyzed  by 
the  defection  of  Morillo  and  other  distinguished  officers  who  fell  martyrs  to 
French  intrigue,  and  were  seduced  from  the  patriotic  cause.  Corunna  and 
other  towns  were  so  feebly  defended  that  they  were  easily  reduced;  Ballas- 
teros  was  so  harassed  that  he  was  glad  to  submit ;  Riego  was  pursued  and 
taken ;  and  Mina  was  driven  into  exile.  The  French  now  formed  the  siege 
of  Cadiz ;  stormed  an  outwork  called  the  Trocadero ;  successfully  assaulted 
San  Pedro,  and  bombarded  the  city  until  confusion  and  terror  prevailed 
within  its  precincts.  The  cortes  now  restored  the  king  to  his  liberty ;  and 
the  latter,  having  obtained  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  AugoulemI,  gave 
orders  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  its  dependencies  to  the  French. 
Before  he  regained  his  liberty,  he  pledged  himself  to  consign  to  oblivion  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  constitutionalists,  and  pardon  every  offence  of  which 
the  courtiers  might  accuse  them ;  bqt  he  basely  violated  his  promise ;  and» 
not  content  with  annulling  all  their  acts  and  proceedings,  he  tnrew  many  of 
them  into  prison,  and  put  the  brave  Riego  to  death.  He  tamely  permitted 
the  Frencn  to  garrison  all  hi^  principal  fortresses,  and  virtually  oeeame  a 
vassal  of  the  holy  alliance* 

Alarmed  at  the  rumour  of  what  was  going  forward  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
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the  patriots  of  Portugal  applied  to  the  English  goTemment  for  assistance,  in 
case  of  need,  and  they  received  a  favourable  answer.  But  the  danger  of  a 
counter-revolution  in  that  country  arose  more  from  internal  machinations 
than  from  external  hostility.  The  count  d'Amarante,  disgusted  at  the  new 
system,  roused  to  arms  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces ;  but  his 
early  operations  were  attended  by  so  little  success  that  he  was  himself  com* 
pelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Spam.  His  retreat,  however,  did  not  wholly  put 
down  the  insurgents ;  for  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  revolted,  and  Don 
Miguel,  the  king's  second  son,  joined  the  disaffected,  who  were  presently 
countenanced  by  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  His  majesty  declared  that, 
as  a  father,  he  would  abandon  the  prince,  and,  as  a  king,  he  would  punish 
him — but  all  this  was  mere  pretence ;  for  when  the  municipality  of  Lisbon 
requested  to  know  his  royal  will  and  pleasure  respecting  public  affairs,  he 
replied  that  he  was  ready  to  change  the  existing  government.  In  conse- 
quence, he  appointed  new  ministers — ^the  cortes  on  this  indignantly  retired ; 
and  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  counter-revolution.    Thus  restored  to  the 

Slenitude  of  power,,  the  king  anxiously  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
irazil,  which  colony  had,  by  this  time,  thrown  off  its  dependence  on  the 
mother-country.  The  new  sovereiffn,  the  prince  royal,  whom  they  had 
chosen,  and  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  constitutionid  protector  of  Brazil, 
.offered  to  the  Portuguese  the  alternative  of  friendship  upon  terms  of  complete 
equality,  or  a  sanguinary  contest.  The  king,  his  father,  however,  earnestly 
wished  to  reclaim  the  colony.  Negotiations,  consequently,  took  place 
between  the  father  and  the  son ;  and  the  power  of  the  latter  remained  m  an  ' 
unsettled  state.  He  was  harassed  by  the  divisions  ¥^ich  arose  in  his  cabi- 
net ;  the  transactions  of  a  congress  which  he  had  convoked  gave  him  dis- 
gust, and  he  dissolved  the  assembly;  and  symptoms  of  a  civU  war,  though 
transient,  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  state  of  Italy  was  more  tranquil  at  this  time  than  that  of  either  Spain 
or  Portugal.  In  Naples  and  Piedmont,  indeed,  the  system  of  prosecution  was 
continued  against  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom.  In  the  territories 
of  the  church,  a  change  of  government  arose,  in  consequence  of  the  demise 
of  pope  Fius  VII.,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  August,  1823.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  cardinal  della  Gon^  who  assumed  the  title  of  Leo  XII., 
and  who  commenced  his  pontificate  m  the  style  of  a  high-church  bigot.  His 
subsequent  career  has  proved  that  he  is  an  advocate  for  every  practice  that 
is  old,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  that  he  is  a  thorough  paced  slave  to  pre- 
judice, and  a  determined  foe  to  reform. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  now  been  amusing  his  subjects  for  several  years 
with  promises  of  a  regular  representative  government ;  and  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements, he  issued  a  decree  that  assemblies  should  be  convoked,  not  only  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  concerns  of  each  province,  but  for  the 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  nation  collectively :  they  were  to 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  nobility,  deputies  for  the  boroughs,  and  yeo- 
manry. But  their  discussions  were  little  better  than  an  unmeaning  form ; 
for,  so  long  as  his  Prussian  majesty  retained,  all  power  in  his  own  hands, 
their  deliberations  ended  in  the  mere  tendering  of  advice,  which  he  was  at 
perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  reject — rather  than  in  allowing  the  just  claims  of 
nis  subjects.  The  emperor  of  Austria  not  only  continued  to  neglect  the 
perfbm^nce  of  his  promise  respecting  popular  freedom,  but  under  the  pre- 
tence of  some^  late  resolutions  in  the  German  diet,  he  in  various  instances 
checked  the  liberal  spirit  which  actuated  the  kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Ba- 
varia, and  concurred  with  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of  France  in 
recommending  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
suppression  of  readinc^  societies,  in  the  haughty  tone  which  enforced  compU- 
ance.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands,  however,  manifested  a  greater  regard 
to  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  by  the  adoption  of  prudent  measures  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce.  He  disapproved  of  the 
interference  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  and  was  disgusted  with  the 
prc^ibitory  system  pursued  by  the  French  government  with  regard  to  comr 
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■Kree,  the  illfteralitj  of  whkh  he  reUdiated  by  imHatine:  their  own  ex- 
ample. 

In  France,  daring  the  year  1894,  the  most  important  of  the  matters  which 
occupied  the  chambers  and  the  public  was  a  plan  introduced  by  M.  de  Vil- 
lele  for  redacins  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  which,  though  it  passed 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  was  rejected  by  the  peers.  Another  important  topic, 
though  properly  between  the  ministnr  and  the  public,  that  created  a  con- 
siderable ferment  at  the  time,  regarded  the  freedom  of  the  press,  whieh  was 
powerfully  advocated  by  the  Tisooont  de  Chateaubriand,  in  a  spirited  pam- 
phlet—- and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  defeated  in  their  attempu  to 

Srosecute  the  editors  of  several  journals  of  the  liberal  cast.  In  these  contests, 
owever,  the  king  himself  took  little  interest;  his  health  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  declimng  state,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  goat,  erysipelas,  and 
other  disordera.  The  complication  of  maladies  which  afflicted  the  monarch 
had  for  some  time  been  gradually  exhaustinr  the  powers  of  nature,  and  for 
several  months  previous  to  his  dissoimion,  his  existence  had  been  little  else 
than  a  protracted  agony,  which  he  snstained  with  manly  fortitude.  The 
firat  public  declaration  of  his  danger  was  contained  in  a  document  signed  by 
four  physicians  and  the  count  de  Damas,  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
dated  at  tlie  Tuileries,  September  the  12tb,  at  six  in  the  morning.  ^  The 
old  and  permanent  infirmities  of  the  lung,**  said  this  bulletin,  **  havmg  sensi*. 
bly  increased  for  some  days  past,  his  health  has  appeared  exceedingly  im- 
paired, and  has  been  the  subject  of  more  frequent  consultations.  The  con- 
stitution of  his  majesty,  and  the  attention  which  is  paid  him,  have  main- 
tained for  some  days  the  hope  of  seeing  his  health  restored  to  its  osoal  state; 
but  it  cannot  now  be  dissembled  that  his  strength  has  oonsideraUy  declined, 
and  that  the  hope  that  was  entertamed  must  be  also  weakened."  Oo  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  danger  became  so  imminent,  that  the  kins  had  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church  administered  to  him ;  and  at  four  o'clock  of  the  nuMning  of 
"ttie  16th,  he  expired. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his  brother,  the  comte 
d'Artois,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X^  who,  accompanied  by  the  dauphin,  the 
dauphiness,  and  the  dutchess  of  Bern,  immediately  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  king's  death,  set  out  for  St.  Cloud ;  and  there  on  the  following  day  re- 
ceived numerous  addresses.  The  merobera  of  the  chamben  of  peere  and  of 
the  deputies  were  presented  to  him,  and  in  reply  to  their  testimonies  of  con- 
dolence he  made  a  suitable  return.  Four  days  after  the  funeral  of  his 
brother,  the  late  kin^,  the  new  monarch,  Charies  X.,  entered  Paris  in  state. 
The  prefect  of  the  city  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city  of  P^ ;  on 
whicn  the  monarch  replied — **  I  leave  the  keys  in  your  care,  because  I  know 
that  I  cannot  commit  them  to  more  faithful  hands.  Keep  them,  Uien,  gen- 
tlemen, keep  thfma.  It  is  with  sentiments  of  deep  sorrow,  and  sincere  joy, 
that  I  enter  within  these  walls,  in  the  midst  of  my  good  people— of  joy,  be- 
cause I  know  well  that  I  wish  to  occupy  myself  in  consecrating  my  life,  to 
my  last  hour,  in  securing  and  consolidating  their  happiness."  And  the  firat  act 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  was  certainly  of  a  popular  description.  On  the  99th 
of  September  he  published  a  decree,'  in  whicn  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
Judge  it  necessary  to  maintain  any  longer  the  measure  which  vras  adopted 
under  different  circumstances  against  the  abuses  of  the  liberty  of  the  journals, 
ftnd  thus  the  censorehip  once  more  ceased  in  Prance. 

As  10  the  late  king,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  Louts  was  bom  on  tne  17th 
of  November,  1755,  and  had  been  a  widower  since  the  year  1810,  when  he 
lost  his  wife,  who  was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  He  possessed 
most  of  the  qualities  which,  in  private  life,  constitute  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man—*an  amiable  temper — considerable  powera  of  conversation — much 
acquired  knowledge— and  a  keen  relish  of  social  enjoyments.  In  public  life« 
he  may  be  said  to  have  somewhat  justified  the  character  which  Napoleon 
passed  upon  the  whole  race  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  namely,  that 
of  ^^inioeciles** — for  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  possessed  the  energy  and 
Mentswhiohara  wquired  in  situatioos  of  great  and  wuBiDent  danger;  never* 
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dieless,  where  prudence  and  management  could  arail,  he  was  qualified  to 
play  his  part  with  no  mean  dexterity.  His  situation  on  the  throne  of  Fra|ce 
**  was  certainly  not  a  bed  of  roses,**  for  he  ^ "  —*''" ' 


i  was  encompassed  with  perplexmg 
circumstances';  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  steered  through  the  difficulties 
with  no  small  skill.  The  day  before  his  decease,  he  said  to  the  present  king, 
who  stood  beside  his  bed,  '^  Judgment  will  soon  be  passed  upon  my  reign ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  prevailmg  opinion,  I  assure  you,  my  brother,  that 
every  thing  I  have  done  has  been  the  result  of  long  deliberation.  1  may  have 
been  mistaken ;  but  I  have  not  been  the  sport,  the  slave  of  events ;  every 
thing  has  been  conducted  and  argued  by  me." 

Protected  by  the  French  armies,  the  king  of  Spain  prosecuted  a  career  of 
misgovemment  which  could  not  but  disgust  every  friend  to  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  man.  Adverting  to  this  subject,  in  the  British  house  of  commons 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  18S4,  Mr.  Brougham  indignantly  held  him 
up,  as  an  active  agent  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  holy  alliance,  insisting-— 
and  he  defied  any  man  to  deny  it— that  he  was  more  the  object  of  contempt, 
disgust,  and  abhbrrenee  of  civilized  Europe,  than  any  other  individual  now 
living.  ^  There  he  is,"  continued  the  learned  gentleman,  **  a  fit  companion 
for  the  unholy  band  of  kings  who  have  restored  him  to  the  power  which  he 
has  so  often  abused,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  abusing  it  once 
more :  there  he  is,  with  the  blood  of  Riego  yet  dripping  on  his  head,  seeking 
fresh  victims  for  the  scaffoki,  and  ready  to  proceed  on  the  first  summons  to  the 
torture  of  the  helpless  women  and  unoffending  children  whom  fortune  may 
have  placed  in  his  power."  It  is  needless  to  specify  the  particulars  of  his  im- 
tolitic  course;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  having  submitted  to  the  occupation  of 
his  fortresses  by  French  troops,  he  was  content  to  reign  under  the  imposing 
authority  of  a  foreign  cabinet.  His  treasury  was  completely  drained,  inso- 
much that  he  was  ^liged  to  borrow  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
Journey  from  Madrid  to  Aranjnez.  He  affected  to  be  placable  and  forgiving; 
but  when  he  published  an  act  of  amnesty,  it  was  clogged  with  so  many  ex- 
ceptions that  it  was  almost  as  much  an  edict  of  punishment  as  of  pardon. 
If  he  made  an  ostensible  change  in  his  cabinet,  and  appointed  men  or  mode- 
rate principles  and  upright  intentions,  he  counteracted  their  measures  by 
adopting  the  sinister  advice  of  bigoted  ecclesiastics  or  of  blind  and  ob» 
stinate  royalists.  He  still  wished  to  reclaim  his  colonial  subjects  in 
America;  but  they  derided  his  offer,  proclaimed  their  independence,  and 
promulgated  a  constitutk)n  evidently  borrowed  from  that  of  the  United 
States ;  and  every  prospect  of  his  ever  again  recovering  them  vanished  into 
thin  air.  ** 

The  close  of  the  year,  November  19lh,  1824,  was  signalized  by  a  hurricane 
that  was  almost  unprecedented.  It  appeared  to  have  originated  on  the  coasts 
of  England  and  Holland,  from  whence  it  swept  along  the  North  Sea,  which 
was  every  where  furiously  agitated.  There  were  dreadful  shipwrecks  on  the 
coast  of  Jutland.  It  traversed  Sweden,  prostrating  whole  forests  in  its  course. 
Gottenburg  and  Stockholm  suffered  much.  The  hurricane  forced  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic  into  the  gulf  of  Finland.  At  St.  Petersburgh  there  was  an  in- 
undation of  the  Neva,  such  as  was  never  before  remembered.  In  some  parts 
of  the  cit^,  the  waters  rose  to  such  a  height  and  with  so  great  rapiditv,  that 
the  inhabitants  had  no  time  to  save  themselves,  but  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ii^iscriminately  perished.  The  storm  was  so  violent  as  to  roll  up  the 
sheet  iron  which  covered  the  roofs  of  many  houses ;  broke  in  doors  and 
windows  every  where,  and  combining  its  force  with  that  of  the  current, 
swept  away  some  of  the  slightest  habitations.  The  magazines  of  wine, 
sngar,  and  other  merchandise,  being  principally  in  cellars  underground, 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  damage  to  the  amount  of  several  millions 
was  sustained  by  the  merchants.  On  the  following  day  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  the  bodies  of  animals  that  had  been  drowned^with  fire-wood, 
the  stores  of  which  had  been  broken  up,  and  drifted  away  in  all  directions — 
with  ships  that  had  burst  from  their  moorings.  Whole  villages  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  St.  Petersburgh  were  swept  away!    No  food  could  be  had 
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in  any  qnarter  for  sevenl  days  after  the  deluge  had  anbaided :  no  peyments 
weie  made ;  no  money  demanded  ;  the  ordinary  transactions  and  affairs  of 
men  were  altogether  forgotten  amid  the  scene  of  desolation  and  misery. 
The  inundation  appears  to  have  subsided  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on, 
—in  one  day  it  began  and  ended.  Cronstadt  was  completely  under  water, 
and  many  vessels  were  lost.  The  imperial  navy  suffered  greatly.  A  ship 
of  the  line,  of  one  hundred  guns,  was  found  standing  in  the  great  square 
irhen  the  waters  subsided,  and  two  steamboats  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  not  far  from  the  theatre.  A  large  ship  was  dashed  against  a  house  with 
such  force  that  it  knocked  it  down.  By  order  of  the  governor,  four  hundred 
soldiers  were  employed  in  burying  those  who  lost  their  lives  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion. 

But  to  trace  its  ravages  nearer  home :  at  Portsmouth  ships  foundered  m 
every  direction.  All  the  houses  fronting  the  sea  at  Seafbrd  had  their  founda* 
tions  sapped,  and  many  cottages  were  wawhed  away.  At  Dover,  the  tem- 
pest was  more  severe  than  any  that  had  been  experienced  for  many  years. — 
Off  Margate,  a  brig  went  down,  and  all  on  board  perished.  The  filaudon,  an 
outward-bound  West  Indiaman,  lying  in  the  Downs,  went  down. — Off  Wey- 
mouth, a  large  ship,  the  Colville,  was  wrecked,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
The  breakwater  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  esplanade  were  washed  away. — 
At  Plymouth,  some  of  the  shipping  in  the  sound,  parted,  cut  their  cables, 
and  becoming  unmanageable,  drove  foul  of  other  vessels,  carrying  away  their 
masts,  bowsprits,  &c.,  and  altogether  drifting  upon  the  rocks. — Along  the 
Devonshire  coast,  nothing  but  wrecks  were  to  be  seen ;  and  within  the  small 
compass  of  three  hundred  yards*  were  to  be  seen  the  wrecks  of  no  less  than 
sixteen  fine  merchantmen.  Similar  calamities,  such  as  the  unroofincr  of 
houses  and  the  falling  of  chimneys,  occurred  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  This  hurricane,  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  its  kind 
upon  record,  traversed  in  a  double  curve  of  about  four  hundred  leagues,  in  a 
veu  few  minutes,  the  north  of  Europe. 

During  the  year  1836,  the  northern  powers,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ger- 
many, remained  in  their  usual  state,  without  undergoing  any  alteration  of 
circumstances  worthy  of  being  recorded.  An  order  of  the  kine  of  Prussia, 
directed  to  the  authorities  of  his  Rhenish  provinces,  prohibited  Uie  priests  of 
the  Catholic  church  from  exacting,  previous  to  the  celebration  of  marriage 
between  parents  of  different  sects,  a  promise  that  the  offspring  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  holy 
alliance,  who  had  nearly  renounced  all  intercourse  with  Wurtemberg,  as  not 
bein^  sufficiently  friendly  to  their  principles,  now  renewed  their  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  power.  Both  Russia  and  Austria  again  sent  ambassadors 
to  Stutgard,  and  professed  to  have  forgiven  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the 
feelings  and  maxuns  of  the  king.  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
was  atUcked  by  apoplexy,  and  died  at  Munich  on  the  13th  of  October,  1835. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  prince  royal,  Charles  Louis  Augustus,  who  was 
thirty-nine  years  of  age.  The  late  king  was, exceedingly  popular  among  his 
subjects,  and  he  merited  their  esteem.  He  was  exempt  from  bigotry  and  pre- 
judice, a  friend  to  improvement,  but  not  hasty  or  incautious ;  shrewd,  saga- 
cious, and  good-tempered ;  not  over-fond  of  power,  and  mild  and  temperate 
in  the  exercise  of  it ;  simple  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  and  very  eco- 
nomical in  his  expenditure. 

In  the  month  of  February  of  this  year,  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia 
issued  a  proclamation,  convoking  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  for 
the  third  general  diet,  to  open  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  to  close  on  the  13th 
of  June.  The  diet  met  at  Warsaw,  according  to  appointment,  and  the  emperor 
opened  their  sittings  with  a  speech,  directing  their  attention  to  such  measures 
as  he  cpnsidered  to  be  most  imperative  and  conducive  to  their  interests. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  Alexander  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  tra- 
versing the  various  provinces  of  his  dominions.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn 
he  visited  the  Crimea.  His  health  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  activity  in  moving  from  place  to  plaee,  and  partly 
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also  by  reason  of  the  litUe  commuDication  of  the  districts,  in  which  he  then 
was,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  state  of  his  health  was  little  known,  and  the 
reports  conceniing  it  did  not  attract  much  notice  in  Europe.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  he  (}uitted  the  port  of  Sebastopol,  after  having  minutely  inspected 
it,  and  every  thmg  connected  with  the  fleet  in  the  Black  sea.  On  his  way  to 
Bachtchiserai,  he  found  himself  slightly  affected  with  a  pain  in  his  head, 
which  lie  attributed  to  his  having  taken  cold.  On  his  return,  however,  he 
made  one  of  a  party  on  horseback  to  travel  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Azof.  He  halted  at  Taganrog,  a  town  situate  on  the  cliff  of  a  very  lofty  pro- 
montory, commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean coast,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Don.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  felt  himself 
too  much  indisposed  to  proceed,  and  he  wrote  to  the  empress-mother  an- 
nouncing his  illness,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  intimating;  that  he  did  not  appre- 
hend any  thing  serious,  and  that  he  should  take  all  possible  care  of  himself. 
His  wife,  the  empress  Elizabeth,  was  along  with  him.  He  had  feverish 
symptoms  about  him,  and  was  affected  in  the  leg  by  a  species  of  erysipelas. 
This  latter  disorder  disappeared  very  suddenly,  and  the  fever  instantaneously 
assumed  an  alarming  appeartoce.  The  emperor  then  exclaimed,  *'  I  shall 
share  the  fate  of  my  sister,  who  died  of  an  erysipelas  driven  in.''  His  medi- 
cal attendants,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that  this  symptom  was  but  subor- 
dinate, and  that  the  disease  of  the  emperor  was  a^stric  bilious  fever,  com- 
mon to  those  countries.  On  the  16th  he  appeared  a  little  better,  but  soon  re- 
lapsed. He  became  delirious  on  the  37th,  and  though  the  medical  means 
which  were  used  produced  a  marked  improvement  on  the  28th  and  29th,  the 
change  was  only  momentary,  and  death  rapidly  approached.  He  expired  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1825.  A  few  hours  beu>re  nis  death,  he  ordered  the 
blinds  of  his  window  to  be  thrown  open ;  and  while  he  surveyed  the  cloud- 
less sky  of  the  Crimea,  he  exclaimed,  ^  What  a  lovely  day."  The  empress 
Elizabeth  had  been  with  her  husband  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  and 
seldom  quitted  his  pillow.  When  he  had  breathed  his  last,  she  washed  the 
countenance  and  the  hands  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  well :  she  closed  his 
eyes,  crossed  his  hands  on  his  bosom,  and  then  fainted. 

Thus  died,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  a  sovereign  who  must  ever  rank^ 
both  for  public  and  private  virtues,  among  the  best  of  princes.  Endowed 
with  many  accomplishments  which  would  have  distinguished  an  individual 
in  common  life,  and  blessed  with  great  equanimity  of  temper,  he  was  be- 
loved in  social  intercourse.  To  his  mother  he  was  a  most  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate son ;  and  though  the  lax  morality  of  the  Russian  court  seduced  him 
into  some  connexions  not  quite  consistent  with  his  conjugal  duties,  the  em- 
press Elizabeth  possessed  much  of  his  confidence,  and  was  always  treated 
with  kindness  and  respect.  In  his  attention  to  business  he  was  indefatiga- 
ble ;  he  was  honestly  and  assiduously  zealous  for  the  improvement  of  his 
subjects ;  and  though  frequently  placed  in  the  most  trying  situations,  he 
always  conducted  himself  with  prudence,  firmness,  and  moderation.  He  was 
intrusted  with  power  more  vast  in  its  extent,  and  more  uncontrolled  in  its 
nature,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  anjpother  man  in  modem  times ;  and  yet 
there  never  was  any  monarch  by  whom  power  was  less  abused.  His  truck- 
ling conduct  towards  Napoleon,  at  one  period  of  his  reign,  and  his  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  "  holy  alliance,"  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the 
perfection  of  the  picture  now  drawn  of  him ;  but  even  against  these  we  must 
set  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  condition  of 
the  subjects  of  a  great  proportion  of  his  mighty  empire,  whose  rudq  and  un- 
cultivated state  renders  tnem  ill  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty. 

The  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Alexander  produced  a  general  inquiet- 
ude throughout  Europe ;  for  it  was  an  event  which  put  in  hazard  the  mter- 
nal  tranquillity  of  his  tast  empire,  and  might  possibly  change  the  course  of 
his  foreign  policy.  This  p^innil  apprehension  was  at  first  increased  by  some 
absurd  rumours,  which  attributed  his  death  to  violent  means ;  and  by  the 
opinions  which  were  entertained  concerning  the  character  of  his  expected 
successor,  his  brother  Constantine*  In  Russia  itself,  the  death  of  an  emperor, 
at  once  so  beloved  and  so  revered,  was  followed  by  great  anxiety. 
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It  WM  not  until  the  7tb  of  December,  diat  reports  of  Alexsirier's  Mispc^ 
sition  began  to  be  spread  abroad  in  St«  Petersburgfa.  On  the  9th,  notice  was 
given  that  prayers  for  his  recovery  would  be  oi&red  np  in  an  the  churdws* 
In  the  church  of  Alexander  Novsky.the  principal  nobility,  ministers, generate^ 
officers  of  the  guards,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  assembled.  Suddenly, 
before  divine  service  was  ended,  major-general  Niedhart,  chief  of  the  stalT  of 
the  guards,  entered  the  church,  and  ^oing  np  to  general  Wanow,  ooramander 
of  the  guards,  communicated  to  him  the  sad  event.  It  was  immediaieJy 
made  known  to  all  present,  and  the  church  was  filled  with  lamentation.  Thu^ 
intelligence  had  been  sent  from  the  palace,  where,  at  the  moment  when  piayerv 
were  in  the  act  of  being  offered  up  in  the  chuseh  in  presence  of  the  im- 
perial family,  an  express  had  arrived  from  Tsganroff.  Tne  governor-general 
had  communicated  the  fatal  news  to  the  grand-duLe  Nicholas.  The  lactter* 
having  announced  it  to  the  empress-mother,  called  together  the  gnard  of  the 
I)alace,  and  took  before  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  1.  Tht  guard  immediately  followed  his  example  and  took  the  same  oath  ; 
all  the  commanders  of  corps,  together  with  the  general  staff,  likewise  look 
the  oath  and  signed  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  receive  the  oilh  of  the  tniopB 
of  the  garrison.  During  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  the  grand-duke  Con- 
stantine  was  at  Warsaw. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Constantine,  at,  or  shortly  after  the  time 
of  his  marriage  with  a  Polish  lady  of  no  very  elevated  rank,  had  renounced 
his  right  of  succession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  senate  now  aanoonced 
to  Nicholas,  that  the  late  emperor  had  deposited  with  them,  in  October,  18^ 
a  sealed  packet,  which  they  were  directed,  by  the  superscription,  to  open  in 
case  of  his  death,  before  they  proceeded  to  any  other  act.  This  eomaand 
they  had  obeyed :  and  they  had  found  that  the  packet  contained  a  letter  oC 
Constantine,  dated  the  14th  of  January,  i8S3^  renouncing  the  snccessien  ta 
the  throne,  with  a  manifesto  of  Alexander,  dated  the  16th  of  August,  1883» 
ratifying  Constanttne's  act  of  renunciation,  and  declaring  Nich(£|s  heir  lo 
the  crown.  It  farther  appeared,  that  documents  of  the  same  tenor  had  been 
deposited  with  the  directing  senate,  with  the  holy  synod,  and  in  the  cathedral 
lihurch  of  the  Ascension  at  Moscow.  Nicholas,  however,  leCnsed  to  act 
upon  tliese  instruments :  and  the  directing  senate,  after  having  taken  in  ge- 
neral assembly  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Constantine,  issued  orders  thatiiw 
event  should  be  made  known  every  where  by  printed  ukases;  thatthera 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  authorities,  military  and  civil,  the  form  of  the  oath 
which  they  were  to  take  as  faithful  subjects  of  bis  imperial  majesty^  with  the 
exception  of  the  peasants  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  seignofal  doniains,  and 
Uie  serfs ;  and  that  they  should  send  to  the  senate  th^  procet  verfrosx  of  this 
taking  of  the  oath,  with  the  signatures  of  the  individuals  appended,  by  whom 
it  had  been  taken. 

In  the  mean  time,  th»news  of  Alexander's  decease  had  reached  Wanawon 
the  7th  of  December,  two  days  before  the  event  was  made  known  in  Su  Pe«^ 
tersburgh.  Constantinef^,  however,  continued  to  live  as  a  private  individnal; 
and,  far  from  assummg  any  of  the  tiAes  or  emblems  of  royalty,  despatched, 
on  the  following  day,  his  brother,  the  grand-duke  Michael,  to  the  capiiri,  with 
two  letters,  addressed,  the  one  to  the  empress-mother,  Ae  oUier  to  Nicholas; 
in  both  of  which  he  adhered  to  his  abdication,  and  refused  to  mount  the 
tlnone.  After  receiving  formal  uitelligence  that  the  oath  of  fidelity  had  been 
taken  to  him,  he  still  persisted  solemnly  in  his  purpose ;  and  refused  to  accept 
the  official  documents  which  were  transmittea  to  him  as  emperor.  NicholM 
then  consented  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity;  and  by  a  maiiifestOi  dated  the 
d4th  of  December,  announced  his  own  accession,  and  communicated  to  the 
empire  the  instrumento  under  which  his  right  to  the  throne  arose.  These 
were,  the  letter  from  Constantine  to  the  late  emperor,  expressive  of  his  desiie 
to  abdicate  the  right  of  succession,  stating  that  he  "  does  not  lay  claim  to  the 
spirit,  the  abilities,  or  the  strength,  which  would  be  required  to  exercise  the 
high  dignity,'*  atUching  eventually  to  his  right  of  primogeniture,  and  declap- 
•mg  himself  satisfied  with  private  life— Alexanders  answer,  accepting  ikm 
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renaneiation ;  a  manifesto  by  Alexander,  in  confonnity  to  the  preceding  arranse* 
ment,  settling  the  crown  on  Nicholas-^and  the  letters  dated  the  96th  of  No^ 
vember,  0.  S.  from  Constantine  to  Nicholas  and  the  empress-mother,  refer- 
ring  to  his  former  abdication,  and  confirming  it«  At  the  same  time,  the  new 
«mperor  transmitted  to  Constantine  a  rescript  announcing  his  accession ;  to 
which  that  prince  immediately  returned  an  answer,  dis{uaying  the  affection 
of  a  brother  and  the  duty  of  a  subject* 

Though  the  manifesto  was  dated  on  the  S4th  of  December,  it  was  not  till 
the  35th  that  Nicholas  read,  in  the  senate,  the  formal  renunciation  of  the 
crown  by  his  brother,  and  declared  that  he  accepted  the  throne.  He  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed  emperor  of  Russia.  On  the  36th,  the  manifesto  of 
Nicholas  I.  was  published ;  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  all  the  regiments 
of  the  ffuards  were  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign.  At 
noon,  the  general  of  the  ^ards  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  announce  that  the 
oath  had  been  taken  by  the  regiment  of  horse-guards,  as  well  as  by  several 
other  regiments  ^  then  at  St.  Petersburgh.  No  accounts  had  been  received 
from  other  regiments,  but  this  circumstance  was  attributed  to  their  barrackfl 
being  at  a  greater  distance ;  until  it  was  announced  tliat  four  officers  of  artil" 
lery  had  shown  some  opposition ;  that  they  had  been  put  under  arrest ;  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  had  taken  the  oath  unanimously.  Imme-* 
diately  afterward  news  was  brought  that  three  or  four  hundred  men  of  the 
regiment  of  Moscow  had  quitted  their  barracks  with  colours  flying,  and  had 
proclaimed  Constantine  I.  These  men  proceeded  to  the  square  of  Isaac,  where 
they  were  soon  joined  bjr  great  numbers  of  the  people,  and  by  many  soldiers  of 
the  body  grenadier  regiment,  and  of  the  marines  of  the  guard.  No  other 
corps  took  part  in  the  sedition,  and  the  number  of  the  factious  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand. 

When  general  Miloradovitsch  was  informed  of  these  disorders,  he  hastened 
to  the  square  to  address  the  insurgents ;  but  at  that  moment  a  man  in  plain 
clothes  fired  a  pistol-shot  at  him,  and  he  died  of  the  wound  some  hours  after- 
ward. The  emperor  himself  next  appeared  among  them  unarmed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  remonstrate  with  them  on  their  conduct,  but  without  success. 
At  length,  having  exhausted  all  gentle  means,  and  explaining  to  them  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  renunciation  of  Constantine,  he  was  compelled,  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  to  issue  orders  for  the  troops  and  artilleiy  to  advance. 
The  rebels,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  square,  had  the  boldness  to  fire 
first,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed,  and  pursued  in  all  directions.  The  num- 
ber killed  amounted  to  two  hundred.  At  six  o*clock  order  was  re-established ; 
the  troops  remained  faithful ;  and  the  grealer  portion  of  them  bivouacked  all 
night  around  the  palace.  The  grand-duke  Michael,  who  arrived  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh at  the  moment  of  the  tumult,  succeeded  in  reclaiming  six  companies 
of  the  regiment  of  Moscow,  who  took  no  part  in  the  revolt,  but  who  had  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  disturbance  was  not  the  effect  of  any  accident, 
or  of  any  4)redilection  of  the  soldiery  for  the  prince  who  had  abcficated,  but 
the  result  of  a  revolutionary  plot  that  had  been  hatching  for  several  years, 
and  which  seized  this  moment  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  accomphshinff 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  which  were  to  be  brought  about  by  means  of 
Uie  assassination  of  the  whole  of  the  impeiial  family,  and  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  that  should  adhere  to  their  cause.  With  the  view  of  investi- 
gating the  subject,  the  emperor  instantly  instituted  a  special  commissidh  of 
inquiry,  consisting  of  the  grand-duke  Michael,  the  minister  of  war  general 
Tatistcheff,  the  privy  counsellor  prince  Galitzin,  general  Berkendorff,  Lewas- 
cheff,  and  Patapoff.  This  committee,  it  was  said,  quickly  ascertained  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  plot,  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  most  active 
Sn  its  formation  and  management.  Numerous  arrests,  especially  of  military 
officers,  took  place,  both  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

The  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  alleged  plot  was  not  disclosed  to  the 
woiid ;  but  that  a  conspiracy  did  exist,  subsequent  events  too  plainly  evinced, 
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, Happily,  however,  for  the  imperial  family,  and  their  frienda,  it  was  nipped  id 
the  bud,  and  the  new  emperor  got  firmly  seated  in  hit  throne.  He  issued  a. 
proclamation  on  the  2d  of  January,  1826,  on  the  subject  of  this  atrocious  plot, 
and  his  determination  to  repel  the  secret  efforts  of  anarchy  even  as  the 
Russian  nation,  always  faithful  to  its  sovereign  and  the  laws,  has  ever  re* 
pelled  the  open  attacks  of  its  declared  enemies.  He  professed  a  firm  purpose 
to  pursue  the  same  line  of  policy  which  his  deceased  brother  had  followed. 
The  note  addressed  by  count  Nesselrode,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the 
foreign  ministers  accredited  to  the  court  of  Russia,  on  the  accession  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  to  the  throne,  was  as  follows: — *^  Called  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  emperor  Nicholas  inherits 
also  the  principles  which  directed  the  policy  of  his  august  predecessor:  and 
his  imperial  majesty  has  therefore  given  orders  to  his  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  agents  at  foreign  courts,  to  declare  to  them,  that,  earnestly  strivings  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  sovereign  whose  loss  he  deplores,  he  will  proi<»s 
the  same  fidelity  to  the  engagements  contracted  by  Russia,  the  same  respect 
for  all  rights  consecrated  by  existing  treaties,  the  same  attachment  to  the 
maxims  which  ensure  the  general  peace,  and  of  the  bonds  that  subsist  betweea 
the  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  confidently  hopes  from  them 
the  same  disposition  to  maintain  the  relations  of  intimate  friendship  and  mu- 
tual confidence,  which,  having  been  established  and  maintained  under  the 
emperor  Alexander*  has  given  to  Europe  ten  years  of  repose.'' 


THE  END. 
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